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Introduction 


n Pitt’s last nine years, from 1797 to January 1806, the cumulation of 

events was on a different scale from anything he had known. A sudden 

financial crisis struck and was met. Unrest and disaffection rumbled 
and flared, even affecting the home fleets at a dangerous moment. The 
problems of Ireland erupted in the rising of 1798. Preparations for inva- 
sion were set on foot in France, rising towards a peak from the start of the 
Napoleonic War. Three Allied Coalitions collapsed in succession, the 
third after high hopes. And Pitt himself resigned without warning in 1801, 
introducing a pattern of political uncertainty which, despite his return 
three years later, lasted to his death. 

The final months of all in the story soon passed into national legend: 
the Army of Invasion poised in the camp of Boulogne with the landing 
barges massed below; Nelson dying in the hour of victory amid the 
thunder of ‘Trafalgar; Napoleon at Austerlitz watching the rout of the two 
most imposing European Empires, Britain’s two allies, and the Emperors 
themselves retreating from the field. Such scenes had an epic quality. But 
the preceding years had their own share of drama; and in perspective they 
were highly significant, for some of the developments had formative 
effects well beyond the immediate concerns. The fears of invasion, vivid 
at either end of the period and seldom far away meanwhile, did much to 
forward a surge of patriotic sentiment which remained a historic memory 
—it was to these years that the country looked back almost a century anda 
half later. And there were other consequences for the medium and indeed 
the long term. The financial alarm brought about a suspension of the 
convertibility of the pound which continued as a restriction for over 
twenty years, prompting the start of a public debate on monetary and 
banking policy whose influence was felt for a further century at least. 
Wartime needs also led Pitt by stages to change the basis of wartime taxa- 
tion with the first clearly entitled direct income tax. The Irish rebellion led 
to the Union. In the war itself, Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt in 1798 
raised questions for the British position in India which had mounting 
implications, stretching from south-east Europe to Arabia and central 
Asia, for the transition of a colonial into a genuinely imperial Power. And 
the political transactions in the five years following Pitt’s sudden stepping 
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down did much to mould the identities and conceptions of party emerg- 
ing over the next two decades. It proved a notable period for the nation, at 
home and overseas. For Pitt himself it was mostly one of consuming pres- 
sure, not the less so for recurring visions of success, and in its later years of 
an adjustment to a personal situation which he had not encountered 
before. 

For in 1801 it was indeed a long time — seventeen years — since Pitt had 
been anything other than First Minister, in an Administration of which he 
was soon the acknowledged focus and with Parliamentary majorities that 
after a decade changed from normally comfortable to normally com- 
manding. His resignation exposed him to the unaccustomed experience of 
being out of office, and possibly disposable by others as one piece on the 
board. He dealt with that unattractive prospect in his own way. Nonethe- 
less when he reassumed his old post he found himself hampered by the 
conditions which had changed in the interval since he had chosen to 
retire. His thoughts and conduct in those years accordingly present an 
interest of their own; and, it may be argued, particularly in the interval 
itself: For if Pitt by temperament and inclination was above all a man for 
government, it was in the unfamiliar freedom from the daily constrictions 
of power that he then formulated his aims, and acted in what proved in 
fact to be an exchange of one set of limits for another. The course of his 
path, the effort to reconcile a high and visible pursuit of ‘character’ with 
the reasons and inducements in favour of his return, comes as close 
perhaps as any passage in other phases of his life towards yielding an 
insight into his nature and his conception of himself. He died less than 
two years into his second Ministry, at a moment of disaster and the lowest 
point in his career. But the news stunned and awed supporters and oppo- 
nents alike. His colleagues resigned, unwilling to face an imminent 
Parliamentary challenge without him; and Fox himself was heard to say 
that it seemed as if something was missing from the world. 


I have tried throughout these volumes to show Pitt as a man moving 
among men on a busy stage. Their assumptions and attitudes were a 
frame for his own; and given the state of his papers theirs have often had 
to do duty for his. I must record my acknowledgments to owners and cus- 
todians for leave to consult their collections. Her Majesty The Queen 
gave gracious permission for me to inspect and cite a document acquired 
for the Royal Archives. I am very grateful also to the Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queensberry, the Marquess of Normanby, Earl Bathurst, the Earl of 
Harewood (and Dr WJ. Connor), the Earl of Harrowby (and Mrs Jane 
Waley), Viscountess Eccles, Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Kenyon, the 
Administrative Trustees of the Chevening Estate, Mr Giles Adams, Mrs 
Mark and Mr Nicholas Bence-Jones, Mr N,J. Llewellen Palmer, the late 
Mr W.H. Saumarez Smith, Mr K.J.M. Maddox Wright, and the owner of 
the Loan 72 papers at the British Library. The Spencer papers which I 
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earlier failed to see at Althorp are now in the possession of the British 
Library. I wish to make similar acknowledgments to the authorities of that 
library (particularly to Mr Michael Borrie and Dr Frances Harris), of the 
Bodleian Library (and particularly Mrs Penelope Sturgis), the Cambridge 
University Library, the County Archives or Record Offices of Devon, 
Hampshire and Suffolk (Ipswich) and the Centre for Kentish Studies, 
Coutts and Company, the House of Lords Record Office, the John 
Rylands Library of the University of Manchester, the National Library of 
Scotland, the National Maritime Museum Greenwich (particularly Dr 
Roger Knight), the National Trust, Nottingham University Library, 
Pembroke College Cambridge, the Public Record Office, the Scottish 
Record Office, the Sir John Soane Museum, the William L. Clements 
Library of Michigan University, Duke University North Carolina, and 
the Huntington Library and Art Gallery California. I must also record my 
thanks for permission to read unpublished theses by I.S. Asquith, R.A. 
Cooper, C.J. Fedorak, G.B.A. Fremont, $.R. Cope, Michael Duffy, Clive 
Emsley, A.D. Harvey, Austin Vernon Mitchell, PK. O’Brien, Christopher 
Oprey, Norman Frank Richards, W.A.L. Seaman, T. Naff, James Walvin, 
and the late J.R. Western. 

Changed circumstances have led me to lean more heavily on research 
assistance than was the case in the two earlier volumes. I have been partic- 
ularly fortunate in finding a series of meticulous medievalists, whose 
training proved very well adapted (though not confined) to examining the 
massed volumes of Foreign Office papers. First and foremost has been Dr 
Anthony Smith, to whose skilled labours over several years I would like to 
pay grateful tribute; and I would also thank warmly Drs Richard Brent 
(not a medievalist), Simon Payling, and Colm McNamee. Mrs Rosemary 
Bigwood continued assiduously to search papers in Scotland. Mr Douglas 
Matthews kindly agreed to undertake the index. 

It is a pleasure once more to acknowledge help received, from those 
who have answered questions, provided information, or read parts of the 
book. I would like to thank Miss Myrtle Baird, Mr Giles Barber, Professor 
Daniel Baugh, Mr E.M.G. Belfield, Lord Blake (and Mr D.L. Jones of the 
House of Lords Library), Mr T.G,J. Brightman, Mr Adrian Burchall, 
Professor Ian Christie, Professor J.C.D. Clark, Miss P.M. Clark, Dr JE. 
Cookson, Dr J.G. Denholm, Miss Rosemary Dunhill, Professor Michael 
Durey, my daughter-in-law Mrs Edwina Ehrman, Dr C.J. Fedorak, Dr 
G.B.A. Fremont, Mr John Fuggles, Professor Norman Gash, Dr A.D. 
Harvey, Dr Peter Jupp, Mr J.B. Lewis, Dr Piers Mackesy, Mr Charles 
Maisey, Dr Peter Mathias, Professor PJ. Marshall, Dr Jennifer Mori, 
Professor Patrick O’Brien, Dr Richard Olney, Captain C.H. Owen, Dr 
D.B. Robinson, Dr Nicholas Rodger, Professor H.G. Roseveare, Dr John 
Rule, Viscount Sandon, the late Sir Robert Somerville, Mrs Elizabeth 
Sparrow, the late Miss Dorothy Stroud, Mr Richard Walker, Mr S.G.P. 
Ward, Dr Roger Wells, Mr and Mrs David Wilkinson, Dr Philip 
Williamson, Dr W.H. Zawadzki. 
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Illustrations have been reproduced by gracious permission of Her 
Majesty The Queen (fig. 7) and kind permission of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (frontispiece, figs. 2a, 2b, 5c, 8, gb, 12, 15a, 17a, 
18b), the Trustees of the British Museum (figs. 1, 10, 13b), the Governing 
Body of Christ Church, Oxford (fig. 3b), the Trustees of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum (fig. 4), the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(fig 5a), Lord Braybrooke and English Heritage (fig. 5b), the Trustees of 
the National Maritime Museum (fig. 15b), the Bishop of Lincoln (fig. 17b), 
the Earl of Harrowby (fig. 18a). 


I would add two special words of gratitude at the close. First to Jennifer 
Martin, whose contribution extended far beyond the call of duty, typing 
impeccably and promptly large quantities of almost indecipherable 
manuscript for this volume, as she did for part of its predecessor, and 
enlisting the aid of her daughter-in-law Christine Martin at moments 
when the stream threatened to overflow. And finally to my publisher Ben 
Glazebrook, who has never shown the slightest hint of an impatience 
which he must have felt over the years, and whose forbearance, personal 
kindness and care for the volumes I can only salute. 


July 1995 JE. 
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Part One 





CHAPTER I 





Point of Crisis: the Bank and the 
Fleets 


he year 1797 by tradition is a dark year in British history. It was 

viewed as exceptional while it was under way. When The Annual 

Register shortly afterwards surveyed the events, it found them ‘more 
striking and alarming than those of any year’ in its four decades. 
‘“Without were fightings, within were fears”: Not only the British 
constitution trembled on the pivot of fortune, but the political balance of 
Europe.’ The Register held Burkean overtones, as it had done from the 
start.! But this impression was very widely shared. Of course there had 
been plenty of alarms in recent times: in 1795, in the midst of dearth and 
discontent, Pitt was said to have expected ‘a civil broil’,? and thanks 
largely to the subsequent measures there were fewer riots and meetings 
now. But the public events in 1797 were of a different order. A year which 
saw a run on the Bank of England, two major mutinies in the fleets, the 
final collapse of an Allied Coalition, was exceptional indeed. 

The sense of alarm was the keener because the events followed one 
another closely. ‘he crisis for the Bank came in February, the mutinies 
lasted from April into June, Preliminaries of peace between France and 
Austria were signed at Leoben in April. The worst in point of fact was over, 
though it scarcely seemed so, in the middle of the year. Nor was the domestic 
danger in retrospect as great as it seemed at the time. The seamen’s actions, 
if frightening, held their own constraints, and while the financial pressure 
was dramatic it proved not to have represented a basic economic threat. 
That does not mean that the crisis was unreal: its reality lay in the feeling of 
crisis, aroused easily enough in a period of uncertainty and growing doubt. 
For the state of the war as seen from London in the New Year was bleak. The 
attempt at peace talks, pursued since October, had failed in December, and 
the envoy Lord Malmesbury, sent packing from Paris, brought a tale of 
frustration when he dined with Pitt on the day of his return.’ Spain, once 


1. The Annual Register. . . for the Year 1797 (1798), tv. It was stall compiled in part by a group 
of Burke’s friends, following his retirement in 1788 after thirty years of involvement in its 
affairs. 

2. See II, 457. 

3. Op. cit., 636, 645-50; Diaries and Correspondence of James Harns First Earl of Malmesbury, 
ed. by His Grandson, III (1844), 367: hereafter cited as Malmesbury. 
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our ally, was now an enemy joined with France and Holland. Prussia, once 
an ally, was unreliably neutral. Our partners in Italy Sardinia and the The 
Two Sicilies, which geographically meant Piedmont and Naples — had laid 
down arms, and the ports of convenience in Tuscany and Genoa were like- 
wise under threat. By the end of January there was no British naval force in 
the Mediterranean. And of our two remaining allies, Russia seemed likely 
to stay on the sidelines, after some belated signals of effective co-operation; 
while Austria, the only real hope of a further Continental campaign, might 
need little more, despite some recent successes, to push her into a unilateral 
peace.! 

If that were to happen, it would be the worst reverse so far. In the first 
place, it would undermine the chance of a joint Allied settlement. It 
would also mean that Britain would be confined to sustaining the war 
immediately by sea alone, which might well not be enough against a 
Power itself ‘not possessing the command of the sea’. “his country had 
never so successfully combated [France] as when its maritime strength 
had been aided by the judicious application of a land force on the conti- 
nent’; and our own army, needing friendly bases in any case, could not 
carry the bulk of that burden.’ Such a strategy, which had finally crowned 
the last of our victorious wars, under Chatham, and to which his son had 
been turning, without much forethought, after the first year of the current 
war, appeared no less desirable as its prospects declined. If Austria with- 
drew, we would doubtless seek to resuscitate some action in Europe, pre- 
sumably by turning once more to Russia and even Prussia. But the 
prospects in either case were hardly promising, our own attempts at land- 
ings had proved disastrous, and in the short term we would have to rely on 
blockade and colonial gains. ‘This last policy would find some favour with 
the public, for a time; and also in some influential quarters, including now 
the Secretary of State for War, Henry Dundas. No doubt we could ‘make 
our party good’ on that basis.’ But the problems were evident. The 
neutral Baltic Powers, Sweden and Denmark, might think it wise to join 
the hostile combination, with serious effects on our naval supplies and 
capacity for blockade itself. And experience of operations in distant 
waters was mixed: the war in the East had gone satisfactorily on a 
minor scale, but expensive efforts in the West Indies had not produced 
lasting results and were notoriously severe in losses from disease. The 


1. I, Chs. XIV, XV passim. I omit Portugal here, since she was an ‘auxiliary’ ally only 
(op. cit., 280). 

2. See Pitt’s statements in the Commons of 3 February 1794 (op. cit., 348) and 5 
February 1795 (PR., XL (1795), 397). 

3. Pitt’s phrase, in June 1796 (II, 624). For Dundas’s views — held in a less firm frame- 
work than has often been represented ~ see op. cit., 578-9, 609, 611-14, 635-6. 

4. Op. cit., 624 for Pitt’s view of the Baltic Powers; op. cit., 560-7, 589-90, 596, 612-14, 
634, 644 for overseas operations from 1795; David Geggus, “The Cost of Pitt’s Caribbean 
Campaigns, 1793-1798" (The Historical Journal, Vol. 26, No. 3), 699~704 for losses in that 
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struggle in any case would probably be a long one, and that was 
unwelcome — profoundly so to Pitt himself, facing the strain on his cher- 
ished finances and rising signs of dissatisfaction among the ‘respectable’ 
interests on which Government relied to contain threats of popular 
unrest. ! 


Such was the broad prospect, if Austria were to go. But there was a closer, 
independent danger. In the past few weeks, towards the end of December 
1796, the French had tried to land a force in southern Ireland. The 
attempt misfired, but thanks to winter weather rather than the Channel 
fleet. The expedition had not been intercepted, and public fears of a 
descent, on Ireland or even England, reached a new height at the turn of 
the year.? Government itself had wind of a plan for a further attempt, to 
follow a concentration of the French and Spanish fleets at Brest, with 
perhaps a sortie from the Texel and activity from Dunkirk. On 18 
February it took the precaution of ordering farming stock to be driven 
from the coasts,’ and in a nervous atmosphere this sparked off the latent 
alarm. Farmers in Northumberland ~ scarcely the front line — descended 
on Newcastle demanding their money, and on the 2oth two banks closed 
their doors. Country banks elsewhere soon came under pressure, and 
while no further failure occurred in that month there was a sharp reduc- 
tion in their note issues, and urgent calls to the Bank of England for coin.* 
And then on Saturday 25th news of an actual descent reached the 
capital:> French troops had landed at Fishguard Bay in Pembrokeshire 
three days before. The episode in point of fact was-brief and unim- 
portant. A motley force of some 1,400 men, many taken from the gaols, 
placed under an elderly American adventurer, surrendered to the militia 
the next day. Nonetheless it seemed a startling event, details at first were 
naturally scarce, and following a week of rumour and unease it was 
almost bound to cause a fright. The stocks had been falling in the past 
month, the 3 per cents in fact reaching a new low of 51'/2,° and cash was 
now being hoarded in London. In the past two days over £200,000 had 
been withdrawn from the Bank of England. What would happen on 
Monday when it opened its doors? 

For the Bank’s reserves were at a low ebb. Its holdings of bullion had 


1. See II, 615-24, 638-41. 

2. Op. cit., 641-2, and for earlier apprehensions 323, 328, 611-12. 

3. For ‘driving’ see op. cit., 261. Official preparations were in hand, by districts, by the 
start of the year. 

4. There was one failure in March, in Suffolk. For the fall in note issues by a cross- 
section of local banks see L.S. Pressnell, Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution (1956), 460. 

5. Known actually in the Admiralty by nightfall on the 24th. 

6. The Annual Register for 1797, Appendix to the Chronicle, 162. ‘T'S. Ashton, in Economic 
Fluctuations in England 1700-1800 (1959), 135 gives a figure of 53; but this is a mean of levels 
in the two halves of the month. 
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been sinking in the past year, and in January they fell dramatically to less 
than £1,200,000 — the worst figure since the immediate aftermath of the 
American War. Around the close of that month, the Governor and his 
Deputy called on Pitt three times for intervention. But he in turn was 
calling for more specie desperately wanted to pay the troops in Ireland, 
and while he told them that he was planning his moves in case of need he 
was not prepared to act until he reckoned that point had been reached. ! 
On 24 February he disclosed what such measures would be;? the news the 
next day certainly showed that the time had come. Fortunately there was a 
Sunday’s grace. The Cabinet met at noon on the Saturday, and after, 
apparently, a second meeting, probably now under pressure from Pitt, the 
Minister wrote to the King requesting his presence in town the next day.’ 
Such a step — quite exceptional if not unique in living memory — found a 
ready response. George HI was at the Queen’s House — Buckingham 
House — for a meeting at one o’clock on Sunday, at which an Order in 
Council and a Royal Message to Parliament were agreed. The Cabinet 
itself seems to have been in session, formally or informally, for most of the 
day, in the course of which news of the French surrender was received.* 
The Order in Council was sent to the Bank of England in the evening, 
and its contents were published first thing on Monday 27th. The Bank was 
directed to suspend payments in cash ‘until the sense of Parliament can be 
taken’. When crowds flocked to Threadneedle Street that morning to 
demand their money, they found copies posted up on the walls.° 

The action, severe when it came, did much to rally sentiment. At the 


1. Important extracts from Pitt’s correspondence with the Bank, and its reports of 
meetings with him, dating back to January 1795, are given in the Third Report of the 
Committee of Secrecy of the House of Commons ‘on the Outstanding Demands of the 
Bank of England...’ of 21 April 1797 (see Reports from Committees of the House of Commons, X1 
1803), 20-92); and also in RH., XX XIII (1818), cols. 294-324. 

2. Reports from Committees . . ., X1, 180. 

3. The letter was written at 9 pm, which tends to support the statements of the 27th in 
The Times and The True Briton newspapers (both in receipt of Treasury money) that there 
was a second meeting. 

Wilberforce, who was seeing Pitt at this time, was struck by a report the next day (from 
Samuel Thornton, a Director of the Bank of England) that the Cabinet had been ‘averse’ 
to making itself responsible for the measure until impelled by ‘General’, as he described the 
Minister (Robert Isaac Wilberforce and Samuel Wilberforce, The Life of William Wilberforce, 
II (1838), 194). 

4. For the Council see L.C.G. IZ, II (1962), no. 1507. Accounts of attendance (which 
differ from each other) appear in The Morning Chronicle and The Times of 27 February. Some 
of those mentioned by the latter, however, may have been called only to the sessions in 
Downing Street, for which see also The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham (Secretary 
at War] ...,ed. Mrs Henry Baring (1866), 353. 

5. The text is given in, inter alia, PR., 3rd series, | (1797), 642; that of the Royal Message, 
op. cit., 641. 

The expression “The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’ has been taken in the Bank 
itself as dating from this time, from a passage in Sheridan’s speech in a Commons’ debate 
of 24 March in which he spoke of ‘an elderly lady in the City’ falling ‘into [Pitt’s] bad 
company’ (W. Marston Acres, The Bank of England from Within, 1694-1900, I (1931), 283). 
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start of the day one of the Treasury Commissioners noted ‘the gloom that 
prevails among all ranks and classes’.! Some hours later a ‘respectable 
meeting’ at the Mansion House agreed unanimously to accept and circu- 
late the Bank’s notes as usual. The Directors for their part raised the dis- 
counts in order to sustain credit, and by nightfall Pitt could announce that 
‘Confidence . . . revives, and things in the City wear a better aspect than 
for some time’. This reassurance was given to a nervous Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland.’ As far as it went, it was perfectly true. There remained much 
caution and uneasiness over the next few weeks; but commercial opera- 
tions were able to continue, and after a time indeed to expand, and the 
Bank was able steadily to recoup its reserves of specie. The impact of the 
crisis beyond the Square Mile, taken broadly, took longer to subside. The 
suspension applied only to the Bank of England; but the Bank was ‘the 
Head of all Circulation’ in the last resort,? and if substantial interests in 
London were prepared to honour its notes that was not always the case in 
the country. Credit did not revive so fast everywhere, and banks’ deposits 
suffered in the provinces. Nor did Government Funds recover their earlier 
levels for the rest of the year. The 3 per cents in fact sank farther, below the 
hitherto inviolate level of 50, though this had more to do with wartime 
events than with the strictly financial situation. Nevertheless the worst was 
over: the crisis burned out. The Bank of England’s pivotal position, which 
had brought to a head a growing loss of confidence, supported a recovery 
which, more slowly, spread outwards from itself. 


The immediate cause of the shock was fear of invasion. But immediate 
causes do not stand by themselves. The drain on specie took place at a 
time when the quantities of coin and of bullion were low for a system of 
credit which itself had been coming under strain. Within the next month 
Pitt was giving evidence before Secret Committees of the Lords and 
Commons set up, at his instance, to examine ‘the outstanding demands of 
... the Bank’.‘ In his notes on the crisis, made perhaps for that occasion, 
he summarised ‘Immediate & remote Causes’. 


1. And which ‘increases every day’; The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie), ed. 
Francis Bickley, I (1928), 129. For Douglas see II, 406~7, 473. He had been a member of the 
Board of Control for India since 1795, and was appointed to the ‘Treasury Board in addi- 
tion in January 1797. 

2. Pitt to George III, 27 February 1797 (L.C.G. LW, II, no. 1507); same to Earl Camden, sd 
(copy in P.R.O. 30/8/195). A City meeting, to give a show of confidence, had been sug- 
gested to Pitt by the Bank on 24 February, for the 28th or 2gth. 

See also Life of William Wilberforce, II, 194.. 

3. The phrase was that of the Committee of Secrecy of the House of Lords (see below), 
report of 27 April 1797 (H.L.7,, XLI (nd), 257-8). 

4. He had disclosed this possibility — to follow an Order in Council — to the Bank of 
England late in January (cf. p. 6 above), and he moved for a Committee of the Commons 
on 28 February (PR., 3rd ser., 1, 656). For its Reports, including his evidence, see p. 6, ni 
above; for that of the Lords’ Committee, H.L,7., XLI, 186-262. 
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Immediate 
Demands from the Country —occasioned by local or particular Alarms 
of Invasion — No general Distrust especially in London 


Remote — General Insufficiency of Medium in Circulation in the 
Country — or Embarrassments and Apprehension occasioned by 
either 

Inadequacy of the whole cash to the Demands 

Discredit of Country Bank Notes 

Diminution of Discounts 

High Price of Government Securities 

Arrears owing by Government 

Low Price of the Funds 

Political Circumstances! 


Some of these factors were more basic than others. The two root elements 
had been visible for well over a year. In the first place, the minting of coin 
had fallen drastically in 1795 and declined again in 1796, while reserves of 
bullion at the Bank in that period sank by some sixty per cent.? Pitt listed 
the reasons for this last: certain aspects of the balance of trade as mea- 
sured by the exchanges, and above all the wartime needs for remittances 
overseas — for British forces and secret services, subsidies and loans to 
allies, the exceptional demands of Ireland for imports of corn and for 
defence.’ This drain had been the subject of complaints from the Bank 
since 1795, when there was a particularly massive loan for Austria, even 
producing threats to withhold advances to the ‘Treasury. And it com- 
pounded the effects of a reduced supply of coin for domestic use. For —and 
this was the second element — while the bullion reserves were falling 
demands on credit were still pressing, within an economy which had 
expanded in volume during the war. An ‘Encrease of Active Capital’ had 
led to an ‘Encrease of Bank Paper’, whose accelerating ratio to specie then 
alarmed the Directors and caused them to reduce the quantity of their 
notes and the level of discounts.° In uneasy ‘Political Circumstances’ this 


1. Nd; PR.O. 30/8/196, ff. 211-v. The remark about ‘Distrust’ is carefully qualified, but 
questionable even so: cf. the scale of withdrawals in London (p. 5 above), Douglas’s 
impression (p. 7 above), and also that of William Huskisson [Under Secretary at War] a 
few days earlier of a ‘dangerous & unjustifiable despondency [that] threatens to prevail’ 
(draft to Earl of Carlisle, 22 February 1797; B.L. Add. Ms 38734). 

2. Minting fell from £2,558,000 of gold in 1794 to £493,000 (and £300 of silver) 
in 1795, and £464,700 in 1796 (II, 618n4); reserves of bullion (as measured by an aggre- 
gate of the figures at February and August) from £5,632,000 in 1795 to £2,331,000 in 
1796 (B.R. Mitchell and Phyllis Deane, Abstract of British Historical Statistics (1962), 
ch. XV, table 2), before reaching the highly alarming figure of January 1797 (p. 6 
above). 

3. PR.O. 30/8/196, ff. 209v—1ov. 

. See II, 519-20, 617-18. 
5. Op. cit., 617-18. The quotations are from P.R.O. 30/8/196, ff. 210v—-11. 
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facilitated a run: a stagnation of credit lay behind the fear which starkly 
revealed a shortage of cash.! 

Embedded in this complex were the ‘Arrears owing by Government’.? 
The war had been financed, as always, by borrowing, and the loan system 
was under mounting strain. It had achieved remarkable results, rising 
from receipts of £6.7 millién in 1793 to £32.5 million in 1796. But the 
market’s terms were growing more adverse, and an alternative approach 
direct to the public — the Loyalty Loan of 1796 — had itself sunk into dis- 
count, discouraging hopes of a successor? The ‘High Price of 
Government Securities’ for the borrower and ‘Low Price of the Funds’! 
for the lender were affecting commercial transactions, the Treasury’s 
outlook for the future, and the very conduct of the war. They were making 
life difficult with the surviving allies, particularly with Austria, and had 
recently led Pitt to sound out prospects for peace. Such deep-seated prob- 
lems, underlying the shock of February 1797, could not be expected to dis- 
appear with itself. 

Meanwhile however measures must be framed to meet the immediate 
need; and these were found to be problematical. For of course Suspension 
could be only the first step. It was a holding operation ‘until the sense of 
Parliament can be taken’,® and no precedent existed to show what should 
be done. There had never been a situation in which the Bank’s paper was 
wholly inconvertible.’? Prophets of doom were not lacking, and Pitt was 
steering a poorly charted course. Two decisions had to be made quickly. 
Should bank notes of small denomination be issued to meet the shortage 
of coin? And should the Bank of England’s notes, of whatever value, be 
specified as legal tender? The first was settled without any trouble. The 
lowest permissible denomination of notes, after legislation in the 1770s, 
was £5. The Bank’s Directors were now prepared to issue notes for £1 
and £2, and on 28 February Pitt brought in a bill giving sanction until 1 
May. It passed all its stages in two days, and on 10 March the earlier statu- 
tory constraints were suspended for the same period, thereby authorising 
country banks as well to issue notes of small value.* The terminal date was 
extended when the time came, and this was regularly repeated: the low 
denomination note, a feature of the earlier years of the century, had in 


1. Pitt himself in his notes wondered if ‘Advances to the Public’ might not have been 
made in another ‘Shape’ which would have avoided a ‘positive danger of Run on the 
Bank’ (loc. cit., f. 211). 

2. P. 8 above. 

3. I, 523, 617 (and ns for a brief temporary drop in the interest rate), 638-41. 

4. P. 8 above. 

5. Il, Chs. XV, XVI passim. 

6. P. 6 above. 

7. Almost exactly a century earlier, in a run on the Bank in 1696, it had made a partial 
payment of cash on presentation of notes, the rest to follow later. 

8. The measures were 37 Geo. III, cs 28, 32; the suspended Acts, 17 Geo. HI, c 30 — 
which was held to be ambiguous — and 15 Geo. III, ¢ 51. For an earlier issue of £5 notes at 
Pitt’s behest see II, 387. 
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fact now come to stay. The question of legal tender was a trickier one, 
particularly for a Minister who had long forecast a French collapse from 
printing money without relation to a specie standard.! He could appear to 
be in danger — as Sheridan predictably taunted from the Opposition 
benches — of producing his own assignats; and in fact this was a charge he 
was determined to rebut. Having obtained ‘the security of Parliament to 
the notes of the Bank’, as he had assured the Directors, he enlisted the 
support of the Commons to let the matter rest at that.? There was 
some disagreement, most notably from the veteran Francis Baring, 
who published his interesting arguments for legal tender later in the 
year.3 But Pitt rested his case on the fact that the notes were the Bank’s, not 
the Government’s, and that ‘general consent’ was preferable to the 
hazards of a general statutory support.* On that basis he specified the 
ends to which the instruments might be applied: to payment of taxes, and 
to a tender of payment of debts (which would thereby preclude imprison- 
ment). For normal transactions, payments would be valid provided that 
the notes were accepted as cash; and in all such cases the paper was legal 
tender only at the Bank of England. The measure thus did not give statu- 
tory protection to dealings between individuals or institutions, relying 
instead, beyond the purposes stated, on customary risk-bearing agree- 
ment.° 

These provisions formed part of the Act which, after much debate and 
the reports from the Committees of Secrecy, confirmed the Order in 
Council of 26 February. In so doing it converted Suspension into 
Restriction; and regularised an emergency action which, as Pitt confessed, 
was otherwise ‘certainly . . . illegal’.® As in the Act for notes of low value, 
there was a time limit, set in this instance at 24 June. As in that case, the 
limit was extended on more than one occasion, and in the event for a very 
long time. The Restriction Period, as it came to be known, lasted indeed 
for twenty-four years: prolonged throughout the Revolutionary War, then 
to a date six months after its legal ending, coming finally to a close in 1821.’ 


1. Eg II, 479, 541, 558, 580, 593. 

2. Speech of 27 March (PR., 3rd ser., IL (1797), 155). His assurance to the Bank, in the 
case of his taking action, was given on 24 February (Reports from Committees, X1, 180). 

3. Observations on the Establishment of the Bank of England. For his contacts with Pitt from 
early in the latter’s career see I, 242, 244, 296, 458, 463. 

4. Speech of 27 March 1797 (see n2 above). 

5. It was passed on 5 May; 37 Geo. III, c 45, sections 2, 8, 9, 10. There are marginal 
remarks by Pitt on these points in a memorandum of 18 March bearing on the comparable 
position of the Irish Government (P.R.O. 30/8/196, ff. 237—40v). 

The Act also enabled persons depositing coin with the Bank of England worth more 
than £500 to withdraw up to three-quarters, when desired, in coin, the rest being in notes. 
Pitt had tried to persuade the Directors to include other forms of specie as well; even so the 
provision brought in more than £1 million net over the next eight months. 

6. Speech of 9 March (PR., 3rd ser., U1, 796). 

7. By 37 Geo. II c 91, 38 Geo. III c 1, 42 Geo. III c 40, 43 Geo. II c 18, 44 Geo. Il c1, 
55 Geo. IIIc 6, 56 Geo. HI c 21, 58 Geo. Ul c 37,59 Geo. IIc 23, 49,1&2 ae IV .c 26, 27. 
Cf. p. 6 above. 
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The emergency action of February 1797 was to have a long and highly 
significant history. 

Such a result would have surprised most people at the time. Very few, 
naturally, could look beyond the needs of the near future. The Bank itself 
felt able to re-establish convertibility within a few months. But it was 
content — quite content probably — to let ‘political circumstances’ decide; 
and it did so in the knowledge that Pitt by then had shown a wish for 
Restriction to continue.! This did not mean that he was happy with it — let 
alone, as was later alleged, that he intended ‘permanency’ from the start.? 
The stoppage came too close for comfort to the abandonment of a specie 
standard, and it went against many of the instincts derived from his early 
studies. He had shown himself wary the year before of too sharp a rise in 
the volume of paper, and proved distinctly reluctant in February to act 
until the need was very clear. The eventual decision indeed was said later, 
by a colleague who turned against it, to have caused him ‘the most painful 
day... of his... political life’.* He would not have cared to be remem- 
bered by the contemporary verse: 


Of Augustus and Rome 
The poets still warble 
How he found it of brick 
And left it of marble. 


So of Pitt and of England 
Men say without vapour 
How he found it of gold 
And left it of paper.* 


Rather he opted for continuation because it seemed safest, at a time when 
the country at large had still to adjust from a feeling of crisis and was 
shaken moreover by fresh events beyond the strictly financial sphere.° It 
was the largely unexpected success of the policy in the period which fol- 
lowed, in circumstances which in fact remained favourable for the next 
two years, that turned an enforced expedient into an engine of wartime 
finance. 


1. The correspondence on this question, from Pitt in June 1797 and between him and 
the Directors in October and November, is clarified by Richard A. Cooper in ‘British 
Government Finance, 1796-1807 . . .’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of North Carolina (1976), 
133-5). 

slg and his correspondent French Laurence, however, perceptively forecast 
‘something’ of the kind at the time (The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, 1X, ed. R.B. 
McDowell (1978), 271, 276). 

3. Lord Grenville, in a Lords’ debate of 2 July 1811 (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, XX 
(1812), col. 824). They had studied Adam Smith together as young men (see I, 132). For 
Pitt’s wariness in 1796 see II, 619-21. 

4. Quoted in Stanhope, III (1862), 20. 

5. For the former see pp. 3~4 above; for the latter, section II below. 
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Pitt did not hide his uncertainty about the effects of Suspension. Of 
course he kept his end up, surviving the Parliamentary debates tolerably 
well.! Opposition were seldom strong on finance, other acknowledged 
speakers in this instance proved mostly unimpressive — old Sir William 
Pulteney and the prolific Sir John Sinclair in particular — and he himself 
was not easily thrown in matters of this kind. But in his evidence to the 
Commons’ committee he did not pretend to have all the answers: less so in 
fact than Pulteney and Sinclair on the floor of the House. This was sensi- 
ble. For not only did Suspension give rise to new and maybe temporary 
problems, but such monetary and banking theory as existed was sketchy 
here on its own terms. Adam Smith, as usual, had attended to the subject, 
more extensively than anyone since Law; but his treatment in this case 
was scarcely rigorous, as would soon be shown. Pitt may have felt the dis- 
tinguished influence, in background and maybe in detail: like Smith he 
was inclined for instance to count on a self-regulating relationship 
between the volume of commercial transactions and the volume of notes. 
But he had long taken from ‘that great author’ only what he found suit- 
able; he specifically disagreed now with a passage that did not help his 
case — Smith’s arguments ‘though always ingenious’ were ‘sometimes 
injudicious’; and Plate he was gathering his ideas about causes of the 
crisis he confessed to caution and sometimes to ignorance in assigning 
them relative weight.? He was not prepared, or equipped, at that point for 
a structured analysis. Nor indeed did one emerge — from a source critical 
of his management ~— until conditions changed further after another few 
years. 


The measures in 1797 supported an alternative to coin. There was also the 
need to attend to the shortage of coin itself. The ‘extraordinary 
Phenomenon’ of the ‘Scarcity of Money’, worrying since the previous 
autumn,’ clearly required urgent treatment now which would tackle both 
its elements. Pitt indeed criticised an attack from Opposition on the 


1. Though Opposition newspapers claimed that his style of speaking since February 
was noticeably ‘unintelligible’ and ‘obscure’ (The Morning Post, 11 April; The Morning 
Chronicle, 15 April 1797). Canning noted his defensive tone in the early stages (see L.C.G. III, 
II, no. 1521 ng) and another friend, Bathurst, the effect of a ‘violent’ and exhausting cough 
(op. cit., xxiii). 

2. Pitt made his remark about Adam Smith (referring to a statement of the true 
constitution of the balance of trade) in the Commons on 16 May (PR., 3rd ser., I, 490); and 
ef Ts 167, 277; 511-12, 11, 447) 467, and p. 11, ng above. His opinion on the self- tepalation of 
note issues may be seen in PR., 3rd ser., I, 19, 101, 489 and Reports from Committees, XI, 153, 
156. For his ideas on causes of the ase see pp. = above; for instances of caution, PR ord 
ser., II, 155 and Reports from Committees, XI, 151-3, 156-7. The printed account of his evi- 
dence may be compared with an undated ms in P.R.O. 30/8/276, endorsed (not in his 
hand) ‘Challor of the Exchequer’s Examination’ on ‘Stoppage of Cash Payments at the 
Bank 1797’. 

3. Cf. Dundas to Pitt, 3 September 1796 (II, 621). 
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potential increase of paper by pointing out that their statement would not 
in itself provide for an increase of coin.! Government by then was taking 
steps. On 3 March it gained support from the Commons for the provision 
of ‘a new copper coinage’, such as would be best adapted in particular to 
help ‘the Laborious Poor’; and on that same day Pitt received the outline 
of a plan, for which the services of the experienced Matthew Boulton 
would be sought.? 

Meanwhile an immediate expedient of a different kind was put in hand. 
Among the specie lying in the vaults of the Bank of England was a quan- 
tity of silver dollars taken from Spanish ships. They were now issued, from 
g March, at a value of 4s 9d, with a small efhigy of George III stamped 
over the larger one of Charles [V — 


The Bank to make their Spanish Dollar pass 
Stamped the head of a fool on the neck of an Ass.3 


This experiment, however, did not ‘pass’ well. Although more than two 
million of the Bank tokens — for they were not statutory currency — were 
stamped in the next six months, only some sixteen per cent was put into 
circulation. The surcharged head proved easy to counterfeit, there were 
many base dollars scattered through Europe, and in September the bad 
money drove out the comparatively good. The latter was called in, and 
soon replaced by an issue of gold coins at a third of a guinea — a 
denomination which the Bank had long wished to introduce. 

Such currency, whether good or bad, was not however directed to the 
poor, laborious or not. Arrangements for the new copper coinage were 
made in the summer. A contract was signed with Boulton in June to mint 
five hundred tons of pennies and twopences, valid as legal tender for pay- 
ments up to a shilling. The twopences, containing like the pennies their full 
weight of metal,‘ were cumbrous pieces — ‘cartwheels’ as they became 
known. But not many of them were produced, and further relief came in 
1799 with the supply of 550 tons of halfpennies and farthings, to be legal 
tender for payments up to sixpence.® Over a thousand tons of coin of low 
denomination was thus provided for in under two and a half years. 


1. 10 March 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., II, 20). 

2. H.CF, 52 (nd), 364. Pitt’s approval on 3 March of the approach to Boulton, sug- 
gested by the Earl of Liverpool [President of the Committee (or Board) of Trade], appears 
from an endorsement on the latter’s draft of a letter to Boulton sent the same day (B.L. 
Add. Ms 38192). There are notes in Pitt’s hand on possible quantities of coin, endorsed (in 
another hand) ‘Copper March 27th 1797’, in P.R.O. 30/8/197. The plan was brought to 
the Privy Council in the next few days (George III to Earl of Chatham [Lord President of 
the Council], 28 March 1797; L.C.G. II, II, no. 1524). 

3. See Acres, op. cit., I, 279. 

4. le, not lightened to allow for the cost of minting. Boulton’s contract did however 
allow for costs of distribution. 

5. For the need and some of the prospective problems of this last see Liverpool to Pitt, 8 
December 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/1532). 
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The size of the operation was not aimed solely at the quantity of cash. 
It was designed also to improve the quality. The currency overall had long 
been in a poor — by Victorian standards a parlous ~ state, resisting efforts 
for improvement over successive decades. Indeed the demands of a 
growing economy were if anything making the situation worse. Much 
coin of all metals was worn out or debased; some was originally of light 
value; but the worst of all was the copper ‘people’s money’.! Small trans- 
actions were served largely by a range of ‘irregular’ pieces,” some initially 
from the Royal Mint, some from private mints beyond effective control, 
mixed with counterfeits and not least a range of private traders’ tokens. 
The new recoinage was thus the latest, but also the most ambitious 
attempt to reduce the familiar obstacles to a valid popular means of 
exchange. 

As such, like the Restriction itself, it had some marked immediate 
success. The size of the undertaking produced a sizeable effect; and it was 
accordingly extended, like the Restriction, under more debatable circum- 
stances. In the eyes of its main exponent, however, the operation did not 
stand alone. It was meant to form part of a wider review, to be energet- 
ically pursued. 

Such an approach was to be expected from the author. For a familiar 
figure was active once more. Liverpool — the Earl of Liverpool, as the 
Hawkesbury of earlier days had recently been made? — had long joined 
to his strictly official concerns an interest in currency questions. In fact he 
had inspired the last recoimage of gold, in the 1770s, and he quickly 
recognised a chance to intervene now. Success however, as he knew by 
experience, must depend finally on Pitt’s support; and he could not be 
sure of counting on that. For if Liverpool was a powerful figure, as the 
Ministry’s expert on all matters of trade, he came from a different polit- 
ical background and a different school of economic thought, and these 
constrictions were not eased by personal warmth. Stiff, rather awkward, 
by now rather pompous, he was not equipped to breach Pitt’s own 
reserve: he was the indispensable odd man out, never one of an inner 
circle. And while none of these facts had stopped the two men from 
working together effectively, while wartime pressures moreover were 
leading to a growing approximation of economic views, the same pre- 
occupations lessened the chances of regular contact, and Liverpool in 
any case was well aware that he could be overborne or, worse, ignored.* 
Keenly alive to the need for Pitt’s attention — itself always apt to be 
volatile — he did his best to hold it once the new recoinage was under way. 
Apologising but insistent, he wanted a ‘Conversation’. With copper in 


1. See Peter Mathias, “The people’s money in the eighteenth century . . .’ (republished 
as ch. 10 in his The Transformation of England . . . (1979)). 

2. The Mint’s phrase, on a sampling of such coins in 1787. 

3. See II, 640n1. 

4. Cf. I, 330-2, 359n2, 433, and Chs. XII-XIV passim; Il, 411, 413 and n6, 465n2, 
513-14. 
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hand, he wished the Minister now ‘to think of a Silver Coinage’, and in 
the process to tackle a reform of the Mint.! 

Liverpool always prided himself on being realistic. He expected the 
former task to be ‘a long Operation’, but the latter to yield to ‘high & 
proper Authority’.? He proved right in his forecasts, though it all took 
longer than even he could have thought; and Pitt for a start did not do 
much to help. A year later however, in February 1798, the Minister gave 
the process a fair wind. Following continued pressure from Liverpool a 
new Committee on Coin was then set up, taking over from a body of that 
title established in 1787 under the perennially useful umbrella of the 
Privy Council. Liverpool himself, as before, was merely one of a large 
membership which included, like most Council committees, an assort- 
ment of Ministers and dignitaries as well as some more expert figures. 
But the objects were framed as he wished, and he was the moving spirit 
throughout. Even so it did not prove easy, as he had feared, to move fast 
on the question of silver. Although he kept in touch with Pitt, and sent a 
long report — ‘a work of great Labour’ — which recommended employing 
the metal as a standard jointly with gold, Pitt did not read the document 
and Liverpool had to admit that he could not gain a concerted view from 
the Committee itself. > The subject, one may suspect, was too technical 
for most of his colleagues; certainly they were not prepared to hurry, and 
the years went by until at last, in 1805, Liverpool published his findings 
on his own. Still there was no visible effect. It was not until 1816, after his 
death, that the proposals were accepted and, under his son as Prime 
Minister, passed into law. Meanwhile however, if also slowly, the Mint 
had been transformed. A thorough examination was set on foot in April 
1798, which unlike the review of silver was not allowed wholly to drop. 
The Royal Society and the Royal Academy were asked to advise on 
improvements to coins, new machinery was put in hand, the office itself, 
after fierce resistance, moved from its ancient home in the Tower. Staff 
and pay were then reorganised. The whole exercise took some fourteen 


1. 24 March 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/152). He wrote, typically, in the third person. 

2a oc. Cit. 

3. Liverpool to Pitt, 5 May, 8 December 1798, 23 March 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/1532). 
The report as then sent was to be part of a larger document (for Pitt’s failure to read 
this from lack of time, see Lord Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 7 October 1799; B.L. Loan 
Ms 72, vol. 54). A printed draft with ms marginalia can be found in B.L. Add. Ms 

8192. 
; The Bank of England was itself uneasy about the lack of silver coin (eg Henry 
Thornton to Liverpool, 18 August 1797, loc. cit.; Governor and Deputy Governor to Pitt, 
12 January 1798, PR.O. 30/8/276). But as Liverpool himself acknowledged, ‘no one’ 
would agree what should be done. 

4. 56 Geo. III, c 68. The publication was A Treatise on the Coins of The Realm in a Letter to the 
King. Liverpool had thought of producing it, in that form, in 1799, and Pitt had not 
objected (Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 7 October, 15 November, 1 and 17 December 1799; 
B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54). He presumably refrained in the hope that he might still persuade 
the Committee. 
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years; but by the end the institution could truly be said to have been 
‘refounded’.! 

The undertaking was kept firmly within the Committee’s grasp. 
Liverpool and Pitt alike were clear that this should be so. The former 
indeed was nervous at the start that there could be a rival inquiry, and he 
sought the latter’s help in blocking any such move. He wanted 
Government — himself — to reap the credit for any reform of the Mint; he 
also feared ‘a very rough hand’ if others were let loose.? He had a point. 
For a potential rival did in fact exist, and one coming from a quarter which 
he always instinctively disliked. 

This development had arisen, like others, out of the Suspension. On 
10 March 1797 Pitt proposed the appointment of a Commons’ Select 
Committee (in addition to the Committee of Secrecy) to report on the 
state of the finances — debt, expenses, revenue — as that had developed 
in the past four years. His object was to reassure the country that a 
collapse need not be feared. But three days later Opposition scented 
an opening for an advantage. A motion was introduced for the reduction 
of ‘useless places and sinecure offices’; and while this was defeated in 
the form it stood, the Minister felt obliged — indeed he claimed to 
have been waiting — to agree that the Committee should ‘exercise a full 
power’ in reaching conclusions on control of expenditure.’ The House 
now had an opportunity to range far afield; and though a Ministerial 
majority was of course assured on the Select Committee, the members 
hastened to make the most of their luck. Thirty-six reports appeared 
between March 1797 and June 1798; detailed and thorough, they also 
covered offices not scrutinised before. The result laid before the 
Commons ‘for the first time in history ... a really adequate statement of 
current revenue and expenditure’.t Equally significantly, the reports when 
published stated how far the Executive had followed them up.° The 
Commons did not examine the Mint itself, once the Privy Council 
Committee was reshaped. But in the scope and quality of the work, and 
the fact that this sprang from successful pressure, the great Finance 
Committee of 1797-8 joined the other bodies of investigation, 
Parliamentary and official, in extracting from a passing shock materials 
for the longer term. 


1. SirJohn Craig, The Mint (1953), 277. 

2. Liverpool to Pitt, Private, ‘Sunday’, endorsed ‘Feb. 1798’ (PR.O. 30/8/1532). 

3. PR., 3rd ser., 1, 807, I, 1-2, 27-31, 35. The motion of 13 March came from the regular 
Opposition Member John Harrison. It was defeated by 169 to 77. For the Committee of 
Secrecy see p. 7 above. 

No doubt Pitt was ready to speak on the lines he claimed. But his defence for not doing 
so in the earlier debate — that the Committee had not yet been set up ~ is scarcely convinc- 
ing. 

4. J-E.D. Binney, British Public Finance and Administration 1774-92 (1958), 19. It is instruc- 
tive to note how far this standard account stresses the achievements of a body lying beyond 
its chronological term. 

5. They were published in 1803, in Reports from Select Committees, XII-X1IL. 
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Easter in 1797 fell on 16 April. Shortly after midnight that night Rear 
Admiral Charles Pole, sent posthaste to London from Spithead, roused 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, who in turn roused the First Lord. He 
brought the news that the Channel fleet was in a state of mutiny. A few 
hours later the First Lord, Spencer, went to tell Pitt and then Dundas. In 
the late afternoon he informed the King that he was setting off for 
Portsmouth with two members of the Board.! 

As George III remarked a few days later, with his usual shrewdness, 
‘How this could break out at once without any suspicion before arising 
seems unaccountable’.* The lack of warning fell on the public, let alone 
the Government, as a stunning blow. It appeared the more shocking after 
a recent triumph which, set against the failures off Ireland, showed the 
navy again as the first line of defence. For the only relief in the depressing 
months at the start of the year came when Sir John Jervis and the 
Mediterranean fleet (as it had lately been) beat the Spanish fleet, of 
almost twice the size and power, off Cape St Vincent on 14 February.’ 
Their achievement not only prevented the junction planned with the 
French at Brest, to clear the Channel with Dutch assistance and open the 
way to invasion; it was also deeply heartening in its own right. As Jervis 
himself was heard to say while the line sailed into battle, ‘A victory is very 
essential for England at this moment’. The renewed proof of fighting 
prowess, with the tales of the Admiral and his subordinate Nelson, was 
soon circulating through the country and struck a resounding chord. 
Government made the most of it: the celebrations were given full backing, 
honours freely distributed and Jervis — not politically a favourite — 
awarded an Earldom in one step.° Coming so soon therefore after all this 
jubilation, mutiny embracing a fleet was scarcely to be believed. 

But why did the event so greatly surprise Ministers? There was no susp1- 
cion among the officers themselves until almost the last moment;° 


1. Private Papers of George, second Earl Spencer... 1794-1801, ed. Julian S. Corbett, II (1914), 
109-10; L.C.G. II, I, no. 1530. They left, with the Second Secretary of the Admiralty, at 5 
pm. Dundas, it will be recalled (p. 4 above), was Secretary of State for War; for Spencer’s 
appointment see IT, 379, 417. 

2. To Henry Dundas, 21 April (L.C.G. JIL, II, no. 1532). 

3. The news of the battle reached London on 3 March. For the withdrawal from the 
Mediterranean see II, 630-6, 643. 

4. P.5 above. 

5. A most unusual occurrence, sanctioned because he was already in line for a Barony 
for his services in the Mediterranean (Earl Spencer to Pitt, 9 February 1797; B.L.Add. Ms 
temporary Althorp 9197). See I, 357-8 for the Admiral’s political background and an 
earlier difficulty with the Ministry. 

6. For their sudden belated recognition of unrest, possibly from late on 12 April and 
certainly by the 15th, see Conrad Gill, The Naval Mutinies of 1797 (1918), 16-19, and G.E. 
Manwaring and Bonamy Dobrée, The Floating Republic . . . (1935), 26-30. The acting 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Bridport (see p. 18, n1 below), had gone on leave for the first 
ten days of the month. 
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nonetheless some evidence existed that all was not well. One warning had 
come as long ago as 1795; more to the point, signs had not been wanting in 
the past few months. As so often during the century, they centred on dis- 
content over pay. In December 1796 Spencer received a letter to this effect 
from a Captain at Portsmouth, and at much the same time the Admiralty 
was sent at least one other such warning from the Nore. In December, too, 
seamen in the Channel fleet addressed some petitions to the Board, and a 
further batch went to the veteran Admiral Howe, taking the waters at 
Bath. He was an obvious recipient: the Channel fleet's Commander-in- 
Chief at the Glorious First of June, known within that fleet as the sailors’ 
friend, a former First Lord of the Admiralty, a national hero.' But though 
Spencer was made uneasy by the letter he was more disturbed by the 
financial implications;? and in general the portents were played down. 
After all, the authorities could argue, there had been scattered instances of 
trouble in individual ships since the war began; but only two, both in 1794, 
had led to actual mutiny. Nor indeed was collective mutny itself, in single 
ships, looked on as necessarily disastrous: as with other forms of unrest, 
unwritten assumptions could apply. An outbreak of course must not take 
place at sea, or personal violence be offered. But given these facts, certain 
types of ill treatment by officers could mitigate the offence; mutiny could 
then indeed be regarded sometimes even as an accepted form of com- 
plaint.* Furthermore, it was not a consequence normally of unsatisfied 
representations on conditions or pay to the Admiralty direct; those were 
apt to be headed off or suppressed without matters reaching the ultimate 
stage. Conditions by and large had been much the same for generations; 
and grousing, desertions, even the odd outbreak, were likewise familiar 
enough. The Department now did not suspect anything new: the latest 
petitions to the Board were not even shown to Spencer; and though Howe 
passed on those which he received, he did so with some demur. For, struck 
by similarities of phrasing and handwriting, the Admiral was inclined to 
ascribe them to a single author, and his scepticism was heightened by a 
reassuring report from a member of the Board on a recent visit to 
Portsmouth. The First Lord himself was rather more uneasy; but not 
significantly so. Ministers always kept an eye for signs of disaffection in 
the armed forces, potentially the worst danger in times of unrest. But 
attention had been concentrated chiefly on the army and the militia;* 
every one, or almost every one, underestimated the seamen now. 

The assumption that the present was altogether like the past might 


See I, 131, 3153; 1, 349- He was indeed nominally still Commander-in-Chief of the 
Channel fleet, though owing to ill health he had not flown his flag since the spring of 1795. 
George III had insisted that he should officially retain the post. 

2. To Captain Thomas Pakenham, 12 December 1 796 (Pnoaie Papers of Spencer, II, 108). 

3. For an illuminating discussion of this whole subject see N.A.M. Rodger, The Wooden 
World . . . (1986), 237-44. It applies admittedly to decades before the 17g0s themselves. But 
the Adele was a conservative institution, for good as well as ill. 

4. Cf. IT, 156, 402, 451. 
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however have been checked against three developments, which together 
could have set it in a different perspective. In the first place there had been 
an unprecedented bout of inflation in the past two years. Hitting the 
population at large, it fell with particular cruelty on men whose wages — 
themselves generally in arrears — had remained unchanged since 
Cromwell’s day.! The familiar complaints thus acquired a new edge. And 
they were raised moreover in a wider context brought about by the pres- 
sures of this unusual war. For naval recruitment now drew on two ele- 
ments not hitherto tapped in the same way. In 1795 Pitt had introduced his 
Quota scheme, which included men from the inland regions, officially as 
volunteers under offer of bounties and not confined, for the first time 
inland, to ‘idle, disorderly and vagrants’ in moments of need. This 
represented therefore a fresh source, to set alongside men recruited from 
the coasts. The Acts applied to Britain;? but in practice there had been a 
growing dependence since 1793 on Ireland as well. Of course Irishmen 
had entered the fleets before; but not in such numbers. Nor had they left 
their country in the state it was reaching in those same troubled years. 

For it was not a matter only of the numbers from such sources: it was 
also a question of their backgrounds and quality. The figures themselves 
were not insignificant. The Quota men comprised those supplied under 
the scheme by coastal as well as inland areas, so that many of them may 
have been of broadly familiar types. But it has been reckoned that in all 
some 31,000 were provided in 1795, with markedly lower numbers in the 
two following years.’ In Ireland, the recruiting service itself did not always 
produce high returns: only some 2,400 men for instance in the year from 
May 1797, though this may have been low because it followed the 
mutinies. But that was far from being the only source. There were always 
Irishmen in England and aboard British merchant vessels; and the Irish 
Government itself was using the navy as a repository for men taken up on 
suspicion or proof of sedition. One cannot be sure of the Irish numbers in 
total. In November 1796 the Chief Secretary in Dublin gave them as some 
fifteen thousand since the outbreak of war, though he had later to admit 
that this was inaccurate;* and in the year following the mutiny there were 


1. For the rise in prices’ and wages’ movements in general, see op. cit., 443-4, 451-2. 
While the inflation drove men into the armed forces out of need (op. cit., 485), the impact 
on the navy was heightened by the fact that the regular land troops received a rise in pay 
(op. cit., 490-1). 

2. Op. cit., 497. 

3. See Christopher Oprey, ‘Schemes for the Reform of Naval Recruitment, 1793-1815’ 
(Ph.D. thesis, University of Liverpool, 1961), 127-8. 

4. R.B. McDowell, Ireland in the Age of Imperialism and Revolution 1760-1801 (1979), 493, 
495; and cf. Marianne Elliott, Partners in Revolution, The United Inshmen and France (1982), 138 
with Roger Wells, Insurrection, The British Experience 1795-1803 (1983), 82. Suspects as well as 
men found guilty in the Courts could legally be so shipped by the Irish Parliament’s 
Insurrection Act of 1796, but the practice had been common before that. 

At Trafalgar in 1805 about a quarter of the men on the lower deck in the ships of the 
line were Irish. 
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over two thousand seamen and Marines classified as Irish on the books of 
the Channel fleet. Such figures, taken all together, may be measured 
against the provision for a navy of 100,000 in 1796—7, which in the event 
was probably not very different from the serving strength. ! 

The proportions of supply from these origins raise an obvious question. 
They suggest the presence, within a doubtless amorphous mass, of polit- 
ically conscious men. How far this was so, and how great the influence, 
has long been debated. The evidence is complicated and often uncertain, 
and judgment had best be cautious in a case which, like that of unrest in 
general, has been shot with passion at the time and since. The Quota men 
have been favourite candidates — reviled or applauded — for incitement to 
mutiny; particularly because the most prominent leader to emerge was a 
product of that scheme. It is easy to surmise that they must have included 
some men of talent or education who resented being driven to the bounty 
and hated what they found on board. The more careful the examination, 
however, the harder it becomes to gauge the effects. Within a society of 
marked local variations entries came from a range of backgrounds: from 
highly diverse areas within the countryside, the seaports and the inland 
towns. They included the ‘volunteers’ responding to the inducements, 
and substitutes for others who could manage to stay out. There was no 
common type, though most of those from the counties have been found to 
be ‘undoubtedly ordinary local workers’ who, particularly in 1795, were 
going through hard times; the worst, by and large, to have been the urban 
volunteers, particularly from London.? Out of all these men, some, from 
later suggestions, may have been in touch with the radical Societies; anda 
good many of the substitutes in particular, equally significantly, were 
Irish. For whatever the attitudes of British recruits those of some from 
Ireland can hardly be doubted; and among recent batches in particular 
there were bitterly angry men. Of course the keenly disaffected were by 
no means the rule — and when battle came it showed that, whatever their 
sentiments, Irishmen as always relished a fight. But when all has been said 
~ when much has been discounted — it would seem only natural that, given 
developments at home and the pattern of distribution through the fleets, 
the Irish dimension, while not decisive, should not be ignored. 

Ignored however it seems to have been before the event; at any rate not 
brought into question as a persistent means of recruitment. Naval needs 
were too great by this stage to discourage any source of supply; the 
Admiralty did not distinguish too sharply, whatever it might have wished; 


1. For one comparison of Parliamentary Votes with serving strengths, the latter always 
hard to ascertain precisely, see Michael Lewis, A Social History of the Navy 1793-1815 (1960), 
120. The provision for the following financial year was 110,000. 

2. Oprey, loc. cit., 169-81, particularly 169-74. He is prepared even to contrast the 
former, “usually decent’, with the latter, ‘often rough criminals’. It should be noted that all 
these categories exclude the men — few in number during these years — brought in by a 
separate fresh application of the Vagrancy Acts. For the importance of local variations as 
a factor in unrest see II, Ch. IV, particularly section I. 
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and if it was prepared to take men shipped over from political detention 
or suspicion, the Government in Dublin — and presumably in London — 
was content to have them out of the way.! The Quota scheme for its part 
seemed to have been working tolerably well: it was held to be an adminis- 
trative success, and some recruiting officers at least were not displeased 
with the products. As they looked at the Channel fleet early in 1797, their 
Lordships did not expect any real change for the worse. 


It was in such a frame of mind that, in deference presumably to the First 
Lord’s mild misgivings or the sudden worries of senior officers on the 
spot, the Board decided nonetheless as a precaution to send the Channel 
fleet to sea. The cruising season was already under way, and while inva- 
sion was now less likely the French coasts had to be watched and further 
sorties to Ireland prevented. The fleet had in fact returned to Spithead a 
fortnight before. On 15 April the order was sent for it to sail again. The 
next day, to the general consternation, it refused. 

Following their initial response, Ministers had now to wait for Spencer’s 
news from Portsmouth.’ From the 18th to the 21st messengers travelled up 
and down the well-worn road. He had set out with some small concessions 
on pay, which all concerned in London seem to have expected to do the 
trick. But matters were not going to be settled as simply as that. The 
figures, put to the men through Bridport, were rejected the next day, and 
some firm and extended demands were in turn sent to the Board. They 
included (scarcely surprisingly) an improvement in the quality and weight 
of victuals, and in the pensions at Greenwich Hospital,* as well as a 
greater rise in pay including — adroitly — that of the Marines. The First 
Lord and his colleagues were affronted; but thoughts of total rejection 
died after a meeting with the senior officers. Instead the reply was a com- 
promise. The demands for pay would be recommended, as the men 
insisted, to the King and Parliament (in all but one respect);> victuals 
would be provided in full measure, or short measure would be made up 
in money; no mention was made of their quality, or of the Greenwich 


1. If the question were to be raised, it would have been likely to involve the Home 
Secretary as well, the normal — and superior — channel of communication with Ireland on 
matters of policy. There is no real sign that it had done so yet. 

2. See p. 17 above. 

3. This is indicated by the tone of a letter to him from Dundas on the 18th, talking in 
advance of ‘what has been conceded by you’ (Private Papers of Spencer, I, 111), and by that of 
the Ministerialist newspaper The True Briton, which on that same day announced that the 
discontent on wages had subsided. 

4. See Il, 494n4. 

5. ‘Landmen’~a category long known among the crew afloat — was now proposed as an 
official rating, at a wage lower than those of able and ordinary seamen. The men’s objec- 
tion to this (which they took to be a device to split them) was disregarded in London. 

There was also a slight diminution of the figure demanded for ordinary (as distinct from 
able) seamen’s pay. 
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pensions; the mutiny would be pardoned if the men returned to duty, 
failing which they would forfeit some money and be disqualified for 
pension. At first it looked as if this answer would be accepted; but follow- 
ing a sudden upset things took a turn for the worse. The men’s leaders 
declared that only a pardon signed by the King would do; one of the 
Admirals lost his temper and was bundled ashore, ships’ guns were 
manned and Bridport’s flag was hauled down. Confronted by these 
scenes, the members of the Board left Portsmouth at midnight on the 21st, 
bent on securing the pardon from George HI:! 

Spencer had been alarmed by the extent of the concessions — ‘I tremble 
when I state to you’, he wrote to Pitt, ‘the outline of what has been 
agreed’. But there was no disposition in London to argue; Pitt in fact con- 
ceded the rises in pay at once. “The amount of the expence’, he reassured 
his colleague, ‘is comparatively of no consequence’:? an unusual tribute to 
the sudden pace of events. The Admiralty delegation arrived back on the 
morning of 22 April. In the afternoon the Cabinet met, and Ministers 
then went down to Windsor for a Privy Council. That evening a Royal 
Proclamation assured the men that their demands, as accepted, would be 
recommended to Parliament, and that a pardon was granted to the fleet.* 
By midnight a hundred copies had been printed, and were carried at once 
down the Portsmouth road. 

Surely therefore all would now be well. The Admiralty acted promptly 
and properly: it sent its recommendations to the Privy Council on the 
22nd, to comply with the expected Proclamation. But ‘the usual forms of 
business’ then took over at the usual pace. ‘The Council appointed a com- 
mittee; the committee reported on 3 May, authorising an Estimate for a 
supplementary grant; Pitt gave notice in the Commons that this would be 
presented on the 5th; and the House agreed the money on the 8th, after 
the weekend. 

There was thus a pause of over a fortnight after the Proclamation 
reached Portsmouth. It proved enough to arouse more, and worse, 


1. Spencer’s diary for these days, and the main papers from both sides, are printed in 
Gill, op. cit., Appendix A. 

2. Spencer to Pitt, 20 April 1797 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2); Pitt to 
Spencer, midnight 20 April 1797 (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 115-16). Cf. p. 21 above. 

3. Leading newspapers, Ministerialist and Opposition, published much the same detail 
on the 24th (a Monday): cf. The True Briton, The Times, The Morning Herald, The Morning Post. 
The information must have come by authority. For Spencer’s own communication to the 
King and the Cabinet’s Minute, see Z.C.G. I//, II, no. 1533. 

4. The quotation is from Pitt’s ‘candid explanation’ on g May (PR., 37d ser., II, 427); and 
see also op. cit., 440-3 for 10 May. The Privy Council was involved because the Royal 
Proclamation under which the Admiralty set the ball in motion was issued by Order in 
Council. The Parliamentary Vote was for £372,000. It was followed at once, in view of its 
size — which Pitt now admitted (cf. above) was ‘very considerable’ (PR., 3rd ser., II, 419) — 
together with the seamen’s demand for Parliamentary sanction (p. 21 above), by a 
confirmatory bill. This passed through both Houses without opposition and, in contrast to 
the recent lack of haste, became law on g May as 37 Geo. III, c 53. It has generally been 
known as the Seamen’s Act. 
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trouble. The men went back to their duties; but the Admiralty doubted 
their immediate usefulness — “The Channel fleet’, wrote Spencer on 30 
April, ‘is now absolutely lost to the country as if it was at the bottom of the 
sea’! — and the growing wait made them increasingly uneasy. Their doubts 
were fanned by the reports of a Lords’ debate brought by Opposition on 3 
May, and an order from thé Admiralty for heightened precautions also 
caused disquiet when its contents were discovered. Nonetheless, despite 
instances of tension the senior officers seemed not too apprehensive.? If 
this was really so they were again mistaken, for on the 7th the mutiny 
broke out afresh. 

This time there was little indecision, and the mood was determined: the 
men after all had placed themselves even more at risk. Officers — over a 
hundred — were put ashore, there was an instance of bloodshed for the 
first time, and the fleet with one exception concentrated in the more 
distant anchorage of St Helens. The news of these extraordinary steps 
gave Ministers a nasty jolt. The supplementary Vote came up the next day 
— allowing Fox and Sheridan to give Pitt a rough time while they agreed to 
grant it. When that was over, the Cabinet met and decided on a further 
step. Lord Howe should be asked to go down to the fleet.* Infirm and 
easily exhausted, the old Admiral did not hesitate. He set off on 10 May, 
and by noon on the 11th was with the ships at St Helens. 

The move was awkward in one respect. It might seem to derogate from 
Bridport’s position.° Pitt did his best to smooth the way: Howe came with 
‘a Civil Commission’ bearing discretion to grant a fresh royal pardon, and 
no ‘Naval Authority or Functions’.® But of course he overshadowed his 
junior, by virtue of his person and bearing as he did the King’s pardon 
and news of the Seamen’s Act.’ His progress through the fleet was 
correspondingly successful. So confident indeed did he become that he 


1. Quoted in L.C.G. LI, II, xxiv. 

2. Not at any rate in reporting to the Admiralty. On the 6th Spencer could write to 
Bridport, in contrast to his feelings a week before, of his relief ‘to find that at length tran- 
quillity and order seem to be perfectly established’ (Manwaring and Dobrée, op. cit., 95). 

3. As Pitt himself put it to the King, “Mr Fox and Mr Sheridan, . . . without opposing 
the measure, tended as far as possible to lay ground for embarrassment’ (8 May, 8 pm; 
L.C.G. I, Ul, no. 1541). 

In some ‘traditional’ mutinies in single ships officers had been put on shore and the fact 
condoned by the Admiralty. But it had been accepted that they were removed without vio- 
lence, and of course the numbers involved now were a different matter — as, above all, was 
the concentration of mutinous ships at sea. 

4. Spencer to George III, 9 May, 4.30 pm (op. cit., no. 1542). It has been stated (DNB) 
that this was done on the King’s initiative. By his note to Pitt later that day, however, (in 
Stanhope, III, Appendix vi-vii) it would seem probably not to have been so. 

5. Particularly since Howe was titular Commander-in-Chief in the earlier part of the 
year (see p. 18, n1 above). He had however very recently insisted on resigning the post. 

6. To Bridport, 10 May 1797 (copy in Pitt’s hand, PR.O. 30/8/102; see Holland Rose, 
II, 313-14). He signed himself, unusually even allowing for an old family friendship (see II, 
463n5), ‘sincerely & Affy’. Spencer, and Speaker Addington, also wrote. 

7. See p. 22, nq above. 
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decided to talk direct to the men’s assembled delegates — which Spencer 
from principle had refused to do.! The event was watched eagerly in 
London: ‘His Lordship going off. 16 Boats coming from St Helens’ — so 
Pitt was informed through the Admiralty telegraph.? The meeting pro- 
duced one final concession: officers whose crews had lodged written com- 
plaints of treatment would not return to their ships. When this was 
settled, and the delegates had been lectured and expressed suitable regret, 
the pardon (slightly altered) was given and on 15 May the mutiny came to 
an end. 

It closed, under Howe’s management, with great good humour all 
round. The ships’ bands played ‘Rule Britannia’, Portsmouth was given 
over to jollifications, he himself was rowed round the fleet with the dele- 
gates, and that evening they all dined together. Officers returning aboard 
were treated respectfully, and on the 17th the Channel fleet put to sea. The 
crews, it seemed, were sound at heart once the grievances were met. And 
so indeed they had shown in many ways in the mutiny itself. Particularly 
before the pause in London, they were seldom needlessly obstructive; and 
they maintained discipline by their own management almost unbroken 
throughout. Bridport and Spencer, on the latter’s visit, were able to escort 
the Prince of Wiirttemburg, in England to marry George III’s eldest 
daughter, ceremonially through the fleet. The dastardly deeds provided 
by rumour failed to occur, and even when the red flag flew at Bridport’s 
masthead expressions of loyalty were not dimmed. 

This combination of actions and attitudes has long caused debate. 
Many historians have held, like a good many contemporaries, that the 
mutiny sprang from and was governed strictly by the grievance: that it 
did not express political disaffection, with which indeed no firm link 
could be proved at the time. Others, in varied degrees, have taken an 
opposite view. Perhaps it would be reasonable to suggest that the truth 
fell in between: that mutiny arose from anger over pay, to which other 
grievances could be added among a body of men collectively disposed 
to be patriotic within a national setting which contained widespread 
stringency and uneven, sometimes fierce, unrest. Naval conditions of 
course were peculiar by general standards. In one sense, social contrasts 
were heightened within the wooden walls; in another they could be 
redeemed by the needs of collective life at sea, by personal loyalties 


1. P. 21 above. 

2. °20m.p. Noon, 13th May 1797’ (P.R.O. 30/8/259). Messages by the same means from 
Howe on the 14th and 15th are also among Pitt’s papers, in PR.O. 30/8/146. 

The famous telegraph stations were erected in 1795-6, linking the Admiralty roof by 
semaphore with Portsmouth, Deal and Sheerness. In the best conditions a message could 
pass between London and Portsmouth in seven and a half minutes. 

3. Pitt’s wild young cousin Camelford for instance (see I, 4, where I am ashamed to say 
‘nephew’ is incorrect), then a naval lieutenant at Portsmouth, warned Spencer that he and 
his colleagues might find themselves ‘detained’ if they went aboard any of the mutinous 
ships (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 115). 
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at close quarters, and the prospect of meeting the foe. On this occasion 
the upshot suggested that the discontent had not in fact grown into coher- 
ent subversion; for when an attempt followed shortly afterwards to 
provoke a further rising, and one moreover now including a call for a 
change of Ministry or for peace, it had only a limited effect, being 
confined to some individual ships.' But whatever the verdict on the main 
event, one highly disquieting feature stood out. However one may judge 
the true balance of feelings in the ships at Spithead, the organisation 
emerging from the lower deck was something disturbingly new. The 
initial secrecy, the maintenance of unity, were quite unfamiliar on such a 
scale; they went quite beyond the authorities’ conception of the average 
seaman’s grasp. It was not therefore surprising that, despite the initial 
limits of evidence, Ministers should link such ‘system’ with seditious aims. 
It was surprising that, given this suspicion, they allowed the issue to drag 
one 


The pause of over a fortnight furthermore may have had an added 
significance. It may have given room for the new trouble that followed 
elsewhere. There had been signs of contagion from the Channel mutiny 
among other units in the home fleets. A rather mild attempt to join the 
main action occurred late in April at Plymouth, and on 1 May Admiral 
Duncan’s flagship in the North Sea squadron at Yarmouth made a show. 
This last did not get far; Duncan was highly popular, he was furious at the 
misconduct, and the men piped down at once. There seemed indeed no 
reason to fear any consequences in the ships under his command. But 
able, humane and experienced as he was, he too misread the general posi- 
tion. While he was still writing confidently from Yarmouth, trouble was 
being planned at the Nore.? 

The Nore mutiny, and its spread to the North Sea force, proved much 
more dangerous than that at Spithead. The reason lay partly in the fact 
that a single more dominant leader appeared, in exactly the type of 
situation where a personality can sway events. It was perhaps fitting that 
he was thrown up in that base, for Richard Parker was a Quota man in 
the catchment area which may have supplied the worst of the Quota 
men — his presence indeed gave Duncan a point when he ascribed the 


1. See the interesting treatment by Wells, who rates subversive sentiments in general 
more highly; op. cit., ch. 5 and particularly 100-2. An attempt to convey the particular 
quality of contemporary patriotism is made in my I, 157-8, and cf. 156. 

2. As the King noted shrewdly once again (cf. p. 17 above), ‘It would be idle to lament 
that the measures for increasing . . . pay have been delayed for two weeks coming forward 
in Parliament’ (to Spencer, 9 May 1797; Private Papers of Spencer, I, 124); and see also Pitt in 
p. 22, nq above. The earliest example I have found of Ministerial suspicion of subversion is 
in Dundas to Spencer on 18 April (op. cit., 110-11). 

3. Like other senior officers, Duncan foresaw no real change from the past; see his letter 
to Spencer of 1 May (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 121). A second confident letter followed on 
the 7th (op. cit., 121-3). 
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trouble to them and the Irish.! The ships at the Nore moreover were a 
random collection at any one time. They were not a constituted body like 
the Channel fleet which, though its discipline was mild compared with 
that of the Mediterranean fleet under Jervis,” had its pride and loyalties 
and sense of identity. Given the circumstances, the men’s own loyalties 
and discipline indeed could effectively aid their cause; on the other hand, 
the sparks could fly quickly in the looser atmosphere of Sheerness. The 
Admiral there was a port Admiral, Charles Buckner, of no great renown. 
Vessels were always coming and going on passage from and to their 
squadrons. The Medway was near the capital, in touch more directly 
with the outside world. It might be — suspectedly was — accessible to 
radical influences. Such conditions might possibly mean a lack of cohe- 
sion under pressure. But pressure would not be brought easily to bear at 
the start. 

Nevertheless it seemed rather curious that this new mutiny developed as 
it did. The reason lay largely in the fact that no one for a time thought of it 
as new. Nor of course was it so in origin: the Channel fleet was showing 
the way. Its preparation began on 6 May at Sheerness, and trouble broke 
out on the rath: the high period of the second outbreak at Spithead. ‘The 
action at the Nore was therefore seen, correctly, as an offshoot of the main 
rising, and both the authorities in London and the local populace 
treated it with corresponding calm once that died down. A pardon on 
return to duty was granted on the 17th, and the same assurance respect- 
ing ‘obnoxious’ officers as had been given in the Channel affair. Howe 
himself while at Portsmouth had talked to a deputation that arrived 
from Sheerness, and like every one else he assumed that the fresh outburst 
was a passing incident. But that assumption gave time for the mutiny 
to gather confidence: caught by the agreement with the Channel fleet, 
but reluctant tamely to beg for pardon, and perhaps excited by their 
action, the leaders at Sheerness carried on. In so doing they would now of 
course have to outbid the men at St Helens; to show that they could 
wring greater concessions from Government. On 20 May they presented 
the port Admiral with eight demands: for confirmed inclusion in the 
Spithead pardon; for satisfaction of wages in arrears, an advance to 
pressed men — who could not receive the volunteers’ bounty —, and a 
more just distribution of prize money; for leave to be allowed while 
in port; some changes in the Articles of War; and two points which in 
particular struck the authorities as insolent. Officers removed from the 
ships (and in this case there had already been a substantial ejection, with 
the rest moreover stripped of their duties on board) should not return 
without their crew’s consent — a significant enlargement of Howe’s 


1. To Spencer, 14 May 1797 (op. cit., 131-2). And see pp. 19-20 above. 

2. When it was rumoured later that Bridport was going to be succeeded by Jervis, one of 
his Captains was said to have given the toast, at the Admiral’s table, ‘May the discipline of 
the Mediterranean never be introduced into the Channel fleet’. Though applied to the 
officers, this certainly covered the fleet as a whole. 
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concession;! and any deserter rejoining the service should not be pun- 
ished for his ‘run’. 

The document, combined with the men’s air towards Buckner himself, 
was disturbing. The Admiralty rejected the demands, other than the first 
which they had granted already, and the next day the Sheerness garrison 
was strengthened. But Buckner was not the man to take risks, and he con- 
tinued to hope that enough would be enough. He was very soon proved 
wrong. His flag was hauled down, the mutineers brought their ships 
together in formation, and Parker called for the presence of the 
Admiralty Board. This was rejected on the 24th. In the next two days 
things did not improve. The men were known to be planning a blockade 
of the Medway and the Thames, and they made efforts to gain other ships 
lying upriver towards Chatham. The shore guns at Tilbury had to be 
brought into action. It was clear, after a fortnight, that something effective 
must be done. 

By 26 May Ministers were in fact becoming alarmed. Rumours of 
course were rife, and it was genuinely hard to tell what the mutineers 
might do. The Prince of Wirttemburg, now married to his English 
princess and due to take her to the Continent, was embarked at Harwich 
instead of in the Thames in case the vessel was seized passing the Nore.? 
On the same evening the Cabinet held ‘a very long discussion’, at which 
two preliminary soundings were agreed. An officer was sent to Yarmouth 
to see if Duncan thought he could put down the mutiny; and the experi- 
enced General Sir Charles Grey, called in with a view to commanding the 
Sheerness garrison, advised a firm stand and a visit with such a message 
by the Admiralty Board.* These steps were put in hand the next day. 
Duncan, though reluctant to use his men against their fellows, complied 
and was sent instructions. Grey went down to Sheerness, followed shortly 
by more troops. And on the evening of the 27th the same members of the 
Board that had travelled to Portsmouth set off from Whitehall down the 
Old Kent Road.+ 

For the first time therefore there was a definite response to what was 
now taken as a real threat. The Board’s representatives went down with a 
fresh royal pardon on the one hand and on the other ‘an express 
determination not to add to the concessions already made’.° This stance 


1. See p. 24 above. 

2. Correspondence between George II and Spencer, 26 May 1797 (L.C.G. JI, II, no. 
1555). Cf. for the Prince at Spithead in April, p. 24 above. 

3. Spencer to George III, ‘Midnight’ 26 May; Dundas to same, ‘12 pm’ sd (op. cit., nos. 
1555-6). For Grey see II, 322n7, 325, 356-60, 490 n6, 4q1. 

The officer sent to Yarmouth had some experience of mutiny. He was Captain Bligh, 
once of the Bounty and now commanding a ship at the Nore. 

4. Including one, Lord Arden, who had vainly tried to resign his seat meanwhile (see 
Arden to Pitt, 1o May 1797; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2). 

5. Spencer to George III, 27 May 1797 (Private Papers of Spencer, Il, 136). The Lord 
Chancellor had pointed out the need for a new pardon, since that carried by Howe to the 
Channel fleet could not cover offences committed later (see op. cit., 133-4). 
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was maintained over the next two days, while the mutineers’ delegates 
came and went and the Board refused to talk to them direct. The visit 
ended on the 2gth, to all appearance with no result. But in fact, as Spencer 
suspected, it had shaken some of the men — several crews showed signs of 
giving up, though their hesitations proved ineffectual — and, perhaps 
equally important, it lessened initial local sympathy for the grievances. 
The ships’ bands continued to play to all appearance undismayed, the red 
flags were hoisted, weaker brethren disciplined; but the shore parades 
died down, and the mutineers entered on a deeper isolation. It began to 
look not impossible that the affair might decline or collapse. But at that 
very time a fresh development placed it on a more dangerous plane. 

For on 27 May mutiny broke out in the North Sea squadron at 
Yarmouth. Duncan sailed that day to maintain his constant necessary 
watch on the Dutch coast, though he had to leave two recalcitrant ships 
behind. But once out at sea he had a run of desertions, and within twenty- 
four hours his command was out of action bar his own flagship, one ship 
in company, and two loyal units in port. The story has often been told of 
his watch on the Texel over the next few days, stationed in the channel and 
signalling to a non-existent force over the horizon. Meanwhile the 
Ministry was faced by a potentially ugly crisis, with a hard core of men at 
the Nore who could now claim support from a more potent source. 

The outbreak came in the worst place at what seemed to be the worst 
time. With retrospective knowledge of the state of affairs on the other side 
of the Channel, we can see that continuing fears of invasion — whether of 
Britain or Ireland — were exaggerated.! After Cape St Vincent the French 
wrote off Ireland for the first half of the year at least, and while the Dutch 
preparations at the ‘Texel were real enough no target had been specified. 
There might be an attack on Scotland, or Ireland, or some of the colonies. 
Nonetheless, if the plans were not so far advanced as was suspected in 
London, towards the end of May the armament at the Texel looked ready 
to set out. It was in fact thought to be held only by continued adverse 
winds which had been blowing fortunately for some weeks. By the latest 
intelligence, Duncan’s blockade was thus taken to be of vital importance, 
and the Admiralty and the Foreign Office swung into action at once. Six 
units of the Channel fleet were ordered to join him forthwith, and the 
small Russian squadron which had cruised in the North Sea on and off for 
the past two years, but was about to leave for a review in the Baltic, was 
requested and allowed to stay as a temporary reinforcement. These addi- 
tions would be of some help. But they had still to arrive, no one in the navy 
thought much of the Russians, and if Duncan’s own squadron was to be 
out of control the future could look black indeed.? 


1. Cf. pp. 5, 17 above. 

2. For the Russians in 1795 and 1796 and the British view of them, see II, 590, 611, 632; 
for their retention now, which was agreed on 5 June, P.R.O., FO. 65/37 passim and H.M.C., 
Dropmore, III (1899), 327-8; for intelligence on the Texel in the first half of May, F.O. 38/2. 
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Under these threats from without and within the first fortnight in 
June was tense. Government added to its legal powers. A royal message 
to Parliament on the rst called on ‘all . . . faithful Subjects to give 
their utmost Assistance in repressing such dangerous and criminal 
Proceedings’, and on the 2nd and 3rd Pitt brought in two bills, the first 
for the prevention of seduction of sailors and soldiers and the second 
to restrain intercourse with the ships in mutiny. They passed swiftly 
through both Houses and became law on the 6th.! There was indeed a 
general rallying in the Commons — Sheridan himself made a speech 
in support —, and among the prosperous ranks of London, and the public 
at large. Shipowners in the River offered vessels and the East India 
Company all its resources, volunteers flocked to recruiting offices, the 
City set up subscriptions. The mutineers for their part put their plans 
for blockade into execution, meeting their needs as best they could from 
impounded storeships, intercepted coastal traffic and sporadic raids 
on the Isles of Grain and Sheppey. The leaders tried to keep up the 
spirit with the familiar demonstrations and speeches, and Pitt and 
Dundas were hanged in effigy from Parker’s yardlines for shooting 
practice. But the pressures were telling. No comfort was now to be had 
from shore, the Sheerness garrison was in a state of defence, and 
following an Order in Council on 6 June the buoys and lights were 
removed from the channels. Escape was thus blocked; and while the 
men — and likewise Pitt himself? — considered the possibility of an 
attack on London, they lacked the cohesion for so bold a course. Signs 
of moral wear and tear indeed were growing, two ships escaped from 
their fellows on the goth, and thereafter the mutiny was clearly 
approaching collapse. From the roth ships started to surrender. By the 
16th it was all ended. London, and the Government, could breathe safely 
again. 

Once the Cabinet had decided to defy the mutiny, the executive depart- 
ments had taken over: the Admiralty with Trinity House, Grey and the 
army at Sheerness. The relevant Ministers, Spencer and Dundas, were of 
course in final charge with Pitt himself.> He seems not to have lost his 
usual power to ‘throw off all his Load’. Spencer told a story of having to 
wake him one night. Having obtained the reply, he remembered in the 
street a point he had wished to make; on returning and going upstairs, he 


1. PR., 3rd ser., I, 698-702, 711-12; H.C, 52, 634-5; HL F., XLI, 342, 344. The Acts 
were 37 Geo. III cs 70, 71. A third Act, 37 Geo. HI e123, forbidding unlawful oaths — such as 
the seamen had been taking — was passed shortly afterwards. Taken together, they had a 
not unimportant history. The first was still in force at the time of the Home Fleet’s 
Invergordon mutiny in 1931, and it was under the third that the ‘Tolpuddle Martyrs were 
condemned in 1834. 

2. Pitt to Spencer, nd but 7 June 1797 (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 149-50). 

3. Grenville too, who had become distinctly critical by June, seems to have been in 
touch at that point (Diary of William Windham, 366 and see also a letter to Pitt of 26 June 
complaining of ‘weakness’ in the conduct of business at home; Dacres Adams Mss, for- 
merly P.R.O. 30/58/2). 
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found the Minister once more asleep.! This impressed him, as did Pitt’s 
demeanour in general in the closing stage. Nonetheless the Government’s 
handling of policy had proved patchy, surprised constantly by events. At 
Spithead, swift initial response was followed by a lack of urgency which in 
turn had to be followed by the recourse to Howe; at the Nore, a prolonged 
expectation, or hope, that the business would sort itself out, a reluctance 
to raise the temperature, preceded firm and effective measures. Mutinies 
of course can be hard to gauge, and turn all too easily on chance; reports 
in these instances came from officers who could not quite credit what was 
happening; and Pitt and his colleagues were deeply immersed in other 
pressing business for much of this time.? Such facts can help but not 
wholly explain why Ministers had no clear view, and only a belated grip 
on developments that continued for two months. Indecision, at one point 
inattention, lay at their own door. Like the officers themselves, they found 
it hard to come to terms with such an event. 


One of the Government’s greatest fears, particularly in May, was that of 
contagion in the army, not least among the Guards who formed the 
regular defence of the capital. For a time indeed it looked as if the worst 
might happen. Intelligence of an intended mutiny in the Household 
troops led to a Privy Council being held on 11 May for precautionary mea- 
sures. The Secretary at War was thoroughly alarmed — the possibilities 
were ‘too dreadful. There does not seem to be anything to prevent their 
being masters of the Tower, the Mint, the Palace and the Cabinet.’’ On 
the 12th there were in fact signs of discontent in two battalions, and 
Ministers then moved to avert a calamitous blow. On the 15th the 
Guards were drawn up in St James’s and Hyde Parks to hear a message 
read from the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of York, that grievances 
would be heard and action taken after Parliament had been consulted.* 
The Government was prepared in point of fact to raise pay and 
allowances, including provision for a subsidy against a rise in the price 
of bread, and details were ready to present to the Commons on the 


1. Stanhope, III, 39, perhaps drawing on Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, I 
(1852), 96. And cf. I, 131, 589. 
2. Which will be followed in Ch. IL. 
3. Diary of William Windham, 363. His gloom roused Canning the next day. 
Come Windham, celebrate with me 
This day of joy and jubilee, 
This day of no disaster! 
Our Government is not o’erturned — 
Huzza! — Our Fleet has not been burn’d, 
Our Army’s not our master. 
(The Windham Papers . . ., ed. the Earl of Rosebery, II (1913), 53.) 
Only a week before, however, Canning himself had ‘croaked’ with Windham ‘over the 
state of things (the Fleet)’; diary of 6 May 1797 (Canning Ms 29d; Leeds City Archives). 
4. The True Briton, 17 May 1797. 
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24th.' By then information was coming in of scattered discontent among 
the forces in the provinces; and on the 26th the artillery rioted at 
Woolwich. Pitt was roused in the night and held a meeting with the mili- 
tary authorities — a few hours, it would seem, after the long Cabinet which 
had discussed the steps to be taken for the mutiny at the Nore.? The next 
day, in the accumulating troubles, he ‘and others’ were said to be ‘con- 
vinced that things [were] in extremis’.? So far as the army was concerned, 
however, matters quietened down. The Guards and cavalry disarmed the 
artillery, the garrison at Sheerness remained steady, and while there were 
more reports of discontent Government was not confronted with the ulti- 
mate danger of mutiny spreading through the regular troops. 

The military authorities and the Home Office were by now very largely 
convinced that the unrest was being excited from outside. The Admiralty 
and the Home Office already suspected the same in the navy; and to Pitt it 
was necessary ‘only to connect the discontents on board the fleet with the 
other species of sedition upon shore, to pronounce them to be part of a 
fatal and deep digested system’. This conclusion underlay the severity 
shown to the Nore mutineers: the twenty-three executions and the lesser 
punishments which, in contrast to Spithead, were swiftly put into effect. It 
drew on the reports of ‘emissaries being at work’ and ‘hand-bills . . . 
industriously circulated’; and it was echoed two years later when a 
Parliamentary Secret Committee examined the history of sedition as a 
whole.* Of course such things took place, and Government by this time 
had much better intelligence than in the early years of the war. Even so — 
and perhaps by the nature of the case — its agents found it difficult to 
measure the impact, at any rate for legal purposes. There is no doubt that 
connexions existed between the seamen at least and radical movements, 
the London Corresponding Society in particular; and it 1s also certain that 
the United Irishmen had cells in both the Channel and the North Sea 
fleets.° The two Societies seem to have collaborated on occasion; and until 


1. Duke of York to George III, 22 May 1797 (L.C.G. IU, II, no. 1549); anon., but George 
Rose [Joint Secretary to the Treasury] to [Pitt], note of Saturday, 2 o’clock, nd but 
endorsed 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/173); H.C, 52, 605-6. For compensation for the price of 
bread two years earlier see II, 490-1. 

2. P. 27 above. There are different accounts here. Wilberforce, who was in touch with 
Pitt and records his being ‘awaked’, says that he ‘went out to Cabinet’ (Life of Wilberforce, II, 
219). The True Briton, which with the evening paper The Sun was favoured by Government, 
says that he met York and Marquess Cornwallis [Master General of the Ordnance] at the 
Horse Guards at 4 am on the 27th, after which Cornwallis went down to Woolwich (27 
May 1797). Since Dundas did not mention Woolwich in his letter to the King at midnight 
on the 26th, after the Cabinet meeting (p. 27, ng above), I have opted for The True Briton. 

3. Life of Wilberforce, 11, 220. Wilberforce added sadly, ‘yet no apparent sense of God’. 

4. Pitt in the Commons, 2 June 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., II, 699). The Committee of 1799 is 
considered on pp. 304-5 below. Cf. p. 24 above for the initial suspicions of the Channel 
fleet. 

5. For the former Society see II, 106-7, 393-5, 453-4, 459, 615; for the latter op. cit., 
220, 641. 
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communications were stopped with the ships in the second naval mutiny, 
there was no bar on the sending of legal mail. As already suggested, that is 
not to say that such influences were responsible for the first naval out- 
break, though under that example they may well have been more active in 
the rest and among some of the discontented troops. But by the time the 
main troubles died down Government was tending towards one particu- 
lar conclusion. It was paying more attention to the Irish factor. ‘This 
process moreover gained strength in the next few months, when Irish 
seamen appeared to be prominent in scattered troubles which still 
occurred. For naval unrest did not subside in the aftermath without trace. 
There were further individual incidents in the Channel ships; the North 
Sea squadron was unsettled for some time; and short-lived mutinies in the 
summer and autumn took place in more distant waters, in some units of 
Jervis’s fleet in the approaches to the Mediterranean, and among the 
formations in the West Indies and at the Cape of Good Hope. Officers on 
the spot attributed some of these episodes largely to the Irish, and there 
was already an exchange of views between London and Dublin on the 
hitherto unquestioned policy of sending disaffected men to serve in the 
fleets.! The practice was in fact dropped, and some were shipped instead 
to the army in the Caribbean ~ a sadly effective way of dealing with their 
discontent. 

The Irish dimension would become an increasingly serious element 
over the next few years in assessments of British subversion extending 
beyond the Admiralty’s concern at this point. But meanwhile, as the 
months wore on and the home squadrons cruised once more on their sta- 
tions, there was a growing feeling that co-ordinated mutiny had in fact 
been contained. Ministers could claim with relief that ‘Jacobinism’ had 
suffered a blow. For if they were right in believing that the outbreaks, 
actual and abortive, were connected, that they really were ‘part of a deep 
digested system’,? then the effort had failed, at the cost of concessions 
which were not indigestible — the great target of effectively inciting the 
armed forces to rebellion had been missed. A continuing alertness 
remained necessary; but the crisis had also indicated reserves of profes- 
sional and public sentiment from which considerable comfort could be 
drawn. And in the early autumn there was further room for reassurance. 
A bare four months after the mutiny in Duncan’s squadron ended, he won 


a victory to set alongside Jervis’s in the year that witnessed Spithead and 
the Nore. 


1. See pp. 20-1 above. 
2. P. 31 above. 
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Point of Crisis: Politics and Peace 


‘Talks 


he cascade of bad news from February to June was highly dam- 

aging to Pitt’s reputation. It brought him in fact to the lowest point 

of his career so far. Entering the war from a plateau of acclaim 
almost unmarked by depressions, he had ridden the first long phase of 
growing disappointments pretty well. A rising frustration at the lack of 
success 1n Europe in 1794 was offset by the increased revulsion from events 
in France, increased fear of subversion at home, and a level of prosperity 
which was broadly sustained. The next year saw the first real pressure, as 
bad harvests and inflation took their toll and unrest spread, this time to 
alarming proportions. The war itself too went badly, with the expulsion of 
the British army from the Continent followed by more setbacks in the 
West Indies, no clear naval success, and the tragic fiasco of the landing in 
the Vendée. The Minister’s popularity slumped within the middling as 
well as the lower orders, and there were mutterings in Parliament across 
the spectrum of his Coalition. But the very fears of serious trouble served 
as a form of support, and with no clear focus of political challenge Pitt 
maintained his position in 1796: baffled in strategy, increasingly worried 
by unaccustomed financial strains, snubbed by the French in an attempt 
at peace talks, suffering spasmodic bouts of ill health. The magic of 
success had gone. But none of his colleagues rebelled, and there was no 
rival in sight beyond them with snore Parliamentary, or public, 
strength. ! 

For amid the reversals and unease Pitt’s ascendancy was still real. In 
part this was due to one simple fact: the historic split in the earher 
Opposition. When Fox denounced the Government’s steps against unrest 
at the end of 1792, and the war thereafter, he handed his opponent a key 
to continued political fortune which turned the lock when the main Whig 
body joined the Ministry in 1794.2 More than that, Ministers could thank 
him for potent aid when things went wrong. For it was the fear of his 


1. See II, Chs. VIJI-XI, XIV-XV. There were of course powerful constraints on the 
importance of either of the last two factors, as his own appointment to office had shown (I, 
Ch. VI). 

2. II, Chs. VII section I, X section II. 
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coming into office that then helped guarantee their majorities, reinforcing 
the normal inducements and conventions which kept Administrations in 
being. By the same token, he had finally confirmed the King’s suspicion 
and dislike. If there had ever been a time when, as Pitt was reported to 
have said in the summer of 1792, the disapproval of Fox was ‘obliterated 

. from the Royal memory’,! that time had been obliterated, seemingly 
ber ond recall. As head of the Ministry, Pitt thus benefited from his former 
rival’s chosen course. He had still to preserve himself at the head of such a 
Ministry. 

There were two possible, interrelated, sources of danger. The King 
might himself try to find a replacement. He and Pitt had always had a 
guarded working relationship: neither had warmed to the other, though 
Pitt felt a greater sympathy after George III’s illness in 1788. By and large 
however they had established a highly effective co-operation, in which the 
Minister achieved his success largely outside the areas of the royal prerog- 
ative while the King gained popularity from the Ministry and supplied his 
share of Parliamentary support. As was usually the case, endemic in 
varying degrees in the constitutional arrangement, neither party was pre- 
pared to trust the other too far; as happened with most First Lords of the 
Treasury dealing with a shrewd and watchful monarch, there had been 
disagreements over appointments and, open or muted, sometimes on 
policy. But these had not been serious enough to jeopardise a collabora- 
tion in which, generally speaking, each respected the other’s role.’ 
Sovereign and Minister indeed had become broadly linked in the public 
mind; and George III, so long as what he saw as his essential position was 
concerned, was not the man lightly to withdraw his countenance when 
the sun went in. He allowed for Pitt’s wartime burdens, and had been 
giving him resolute backing. At the same time he was not impressed 
always by the Government’s handling of strategy, he had been sharply 
upset by its treatment of his favourite son’s command in Flanders, and 
more recently, when Pitt twice embarked on approaches to France for 
peace talks, had come seriously to doubt if the Minister shared his own 
brand of resolve.’ Nor, while he knew his responsibilities, was he moved 
beyond that. Pitt was not particularly favoured at Court: he was too 
formidable and awkward, and a tendency, held earlier within firmer 
limits, to bypass forms and leave the monarch on the sidelines,‘ did not 
diminish as the years passed and the volume of business grew. The King 
would follow his duty, as he conceived it, by his throne and country. He 
dearly wished to have a Minister capable of meeting the needs of hard 
times. He would not welcome politicians associated too closely with his 
eldest son, and certainly would try to avoid anything beneficial to Fox. All 


1. Op. cit., 179n1. 

2. Cf. I, 635-43. 

3. See II, 293, 318, 364, 374-5, 601, 604-7, 626, 636, 647n1. 
4. Cf. op. cit., 31-2, 535. 
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these considerations supported an effective incumbent. But George III, 
experienced and lonely, had long been wary of personal attachments — 
one seasoned observer noted his ‘total disregard of his public servants’! — 
and by these same tokens he would not necessarily be tied to any given 
man. 

He was not likely to move’, however, unless he thought the Minister a 
real lability: one who was forfeiting too much confidence within the 
Cabinet and the Commons. Even if he were to clash with Pitt over policy 
— above all on the question of peace talks — his position would be weak 
without co-operation from inside the Ministry; and early in 1797 there was 
no real sign that this would be found. For Pitt remained in charge, as he 
had long been, at the head of affairs. His control might be reduced over 
events, but not seriously over his colleagues: the position there had not 
changed in the past few years.” Since 1794 in fact, whatever some on the 
fringes might think, he had dominated a Coalition in which almost half 
the Cabinet came from his opponents, much as he had dominated the 
reconstructed Ministry of the preceding period. This is not at all to say 
that he overrode them throughout: no Government is likely to be con- 
tented or successful for long on that basis. It is rather to argue that, over a 
spell in which success was mixed increasingly with failure, he carried his 
associates with him to a remarkable extent. 

Again, this is not to say that Ministers were now happy with the way 
things were going. Two members of the Cabinet indeed were distinctly 
aggrieved. Spencer, always prone to agitation ‘when anything falls ill in 
his department’, was already upset by defeats at the hand of Dundas over 
the West Indies and a recent disagreement over the Mediterranean. He 
now found himself at odds again, more disturbed than Dundas over possi- 
ble invasion, and, forced publicly on the defensive by Bantry Bay and 
Fishguard, felt he lacked influence with Pitt and adequate support.* 
Windham, at the War Office, was under growing strain from the 
Muinistry’s refusal to succour the French royalists, let alone to place them, 
as he wished, at the centre of affairs. He had been the most openly 
unhappy at the decision to hold peace talks, and seemed now to be 
coming close to despair. Early in the year he was said to be ‘running over 
with spleen against Pitt and Dundas’, and by May to be ‘violent’ against 


1. Sir James Bland Burges’s notes for character sketches (Burges Mss, Box 74, Bodleian 
Library). He was not always an unprejudiced witness (cf. I 369, II 4154); but he knew his 
political world and saw a good deal of the royal family, finally being given a sinecure place 
in the Household. 

2. Cf. II, 461. 

3. For the earlier disagreements see op. cit., 613, 642. His dissatisfaction, appearing 
clearly from his correspondence in B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G3o0-1, was noted by the 
Opposition, and dismissed by the Ministerial, press in January and February. Sylvester 
Douglas (see p. 7, n1 above) remarked on his ‘nervousness’ when his department was in 
trouble (Diary of . .. Glenbervie (hereafter Glenbervie), 1, 124, for 2 February 1797), a trait noted 
also (if by implication) by Bridport during the Spithead mutiny (to Pitt, 11 May 1797; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2); and cf. p. 22 above. 
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them.! But he was unique in the extent of his gloom, he had not shown 
weight in Cabinet, and his ideas on policy were not widely shared. ‘The 
Secretaries of State themselves, ‘normally the linchpins of an 
Administration’ ,? remained broadly agreed in the first half of the year on 
a strategic and diplomatic policy which two of the three concerted with 
Pitt. The third, Portland at the Home Office, marginal to the conduct of 
war and deriving consideration from his leadership of the Old Whigs, 
worked unobtrusively but steadily for the unity of a Coalition which they 
acknowledged, with some reluctance, was essential to themselves. Of the 
more important pair, Dundas was loyal, both by need and inclination. He 
was identified with Pitt in running the war, had no solid following outside 
Scotland, and in any case, while holding his views and expressing them 
freely and at times forcefully, greatly admired Pitt’s talents, had come to be 
genuinely fond of him, and did not really look on himself as a possible 
successor. Grenville’s position was more independent. By family and con- 
nexions he was a credible First Lord of the Treasury, could more easily 
muster political strength — he had indeed his links with the Portland 
Whigs’? — and both personally and in business maintained a certain 
reserve. He looked on himself as a cut above Dundas, and the two men 
had their disagreements. But he was firmly seized of the need for the tri- 
umvirate to work closely together, and while not simply a follower, and 
certainly no flatterer, was not disposed to supplant his cousin.* Pitt had 
had a series of reverses to report. The dangers now seemed greater; the 
future dark. ‘To his colleagues, none of this removed their sense of his pre- 
eminence. 

‘The acceptance was due not least to habit, and felt perhaps most 
strongly by his early associates: Spencer and Windham from the old 
Opposition were more recent recruits. But it pervaded the Ministry as a 
whole, and it was well entrenched. After all, Pitt had now been in 
Downing Street uninterruptedly for some thirteen years, a period 
unequalled, if approached by Pelham and North, since the days of 
Walpole. Allowing for the limits set by a more dispersed system of govern- 
ment, tenure of that length in any age is bound to leave a mark.® And in 
Pitt’s case he had long stamped his style unmistakably on his office. For of 


1. See II, 592n3, 600, 649 for the peace talks; Windham to Addington, 6 February 1797 
(B.L. Add. Ms 37876) for his despair — and cf. p. 30 above for May; Douglas’s diary of 10 
January for his spleen (Glenbervie, I, 121), and Sir Gilbert to Lady Elliot, 23 May 1797, for his 
violence (The Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1806, ed. by his 
Great Niece the Countess of Minto, II (1874), 396). 

Liverpool too probably had his misgivings, like his royal master, but confined himself 
more strictly to his departmental concerns. 

2. 1184: 

3. To look no farther, his brother Thomas, earlier employed on a mission to Vienna, 
was of Portland’s connexion (see I, 32n5, 189n2, 343). 

4. Nor for that matter was George III particularly well disposed towards him. 

5. North, it should be remembered, became ineffectual only in his last few years. For 
the system and habits of government see I, Ch. VII, sections III, IV. 
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course it was the quality he had brought to his tenure that gave the latter 
its impact. Whatever constraints might emerge in practice, he looked and 
was a masterful First Minister. He was capable, when necessary, of speak- 
ing to colleagues ‘in as full tone as ever used by Lord Chatham’;! and such 
occasions reinforced the impression of an ability which justified his claim. 
Bagehot once observed that there were two kinds of statesmen produced 
by ‘representative government’: the ‘dictators’ who were called in circum- 
stances of danger ‘to save the State’, and the ‘great [as sharply dis- 
tinguished from ‘ordinary’] administrators’, those who were ‘concerned 
with the far-seeing regulation of future conduct, as well as with the limited 
management of the present.’ Pitt, he concluded, ‘had in the most com- 
plete perfection the faculties of a great administrator, and . . . added to it 
the commanding temperament, though not the creative intellect, of a 
great dictator. There is a Victorian sweep to this summing-up. But in its 
very contrasts it points to elements that spanned the divide in the 
Minister’s career. For the commanding temperament had always laid its 
impress on the talents of the ‘great administrator’, which themselves con- 
tinued to be applied while he faced an unfamiliar scene. Pitt’s significant 
failure in the early war years, one may argue, lay in his inability to marry 
an appreciation of resources, in training and readiness as well as numbers, 
to a strategy which would take them into proper account. It was here, in 
this vital area, that his limitations were exposed, within the demands of an 
Alliance whose partners’ incompatibilities made success in any case 
unlikely against the enemy’s recuperative powers. He had not understood 
the components of military affairs: the uncertainties of intelligence, the 
many constraints on planning. And this being so, the optimism which had 
always, often beneficially, sustained him, compounded all too often the 
inherent defects. His strengths persisted elsewhere: in maintaining a 
national capacity and a constant diplomatic effort in which the strategy 
was enmeshed. The familiar talents were deployed across the whole field 
of government; and while they could by no means always be effective, he 
focused its work on himself with powers still largely unimpaired. ‘There 
was the same rapid grasp of varied factors over a range of issues, the same 
thrust and balance in reaching an answer, the same skill in exposition. He 
could be slow — it was part of his optimism — to admit that tried methods 
were proving ineffective. But he had not lost the will to reshape or inno- 
vate when convinced of the need: in schemes of recruitment, the supply of 
foodstuffs, provision of credit, provision for the poor.t Fertile in expedients 
and by now deeply versed in business — he knew the pitfalls, and was adept 
at avoiding them — his response was not always adequate, but he was 
seldom inept. The level— perhaps as telling, the potential — of performance 


1. Diary of William Windham, 386. 

2. Bwographical Studies, ed. Richard Holt Hutton (1889), 118-20. The piece was written in 
1861, as areview of Stanhope’s Life. 

3. Others are outlined in IT, ix—x. 

4. See op. cit., 486-7 and 497, 464-5, 386-7, 471-5. 
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remained high, where interest and knowledge were really engaged: the 
failures and omissions occurred more often where they were not, or atten- 
tion was spasmodic. These powers, essentially of the type appreciated in 
daily action, were illuminated for those who worked with him by a poise of 
mind, a lack of prejudice, a resilience and high dedication which could 
sometimes captivate and could not but impress. The combination 
brought others to accept his own conception of his role — a central 
element of his being, the prop and object of his pride. And that in turn, 
while it brought — or reintroduced — a singular flavour to his office, made 
him, as it had made his father while in office, the more formidable. 

He also remained a dominating politician in this setting of acknowl- 
edged primacy, and now of a Coalition whose Parliamentary advantage 
outweighed any weakening effect on the conduct of government.! Much of 
his strength indeed continued to derive from his handling of the Commons. 
His attitude to his role, which was real enough to himself, had a reality also 
for them. The effect was not limited to any one quarter: associates and 
supporters could encounter its less comfortable aspects as readily as oppo- 
nents — ‘that high indignant stare which sometimes marked his counte- 
nance’.? The ascendancy was expressed by — owed its force to — debating 
powers which maintained an authority, in conditions of frequent pressure, 
that none of his colleagues was likely to match. Forced now more often onto 
the defensive, the style was the same. He rang the changes as he always had 
done: elevated, caustic, conciliatory, crushing as the case might be.’ 
Wartime conditions moreover heightened one advantage to set against 
their pressures: a knowledge of confidential information which Opposition 
could not fully share. He was assisted, as he would soon be increasingly, by 
some competent performers: Dundas remained capable, Windham on his 
day was good, and there were some younger men of promise — 
Hawkesbury, Perceval, Canning — who however did not often speak as yet. 
But if the reports are to be believed, he himself was on his legs much more, 
as he had been from the start, than any other Government spokesman. 


1. The disadvantages of the junction were probably greatest in point of fact at the start; 
and then they were balanced by the introduction of desirable talent into the important 
range of posts beyond the Cabinet (see II, 419). For a sharply adverse impression of the 
arrangement’s effect on government see op. cit., 429, 536. 

2. Life of Wilberforce, 11, 327. The victim indeed on the occasion cited was the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, Lord Clare, under Pitt’s visiting gaze in a Lords’ debate. 

3. Cf. I, 53-6, 611-12. A well known target of his sarcasm was the militia, of which he 
never had a high opinion. In one wartime debate which led a Member to demand the 
retention of the law that its troops should not be allowed to leave the kingdom (cf. II, 488), 
the Minister ‘immediately arose, and with sarcastic smile said, “Except in case of inva- 
sion” ’ (Records of My Life by the late John Taylor, Esquire . . ., 1 (1832), 183). 

4. The position in fact remained much as it had been in the Parliament of 1790-6, 
when nineteen ‘leading speakers’ were responsible for over 5,100 out of more than 9,000 
recorded contributions to debate, and of those nineteen three (Pitt, Dundas and 
Windham) were Cabinet Ministers and Pitt spoke the most (H of P, I, 344). For the quality 
of the reports see I, 53-4. 
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He still appeared indispensable: one could hardly imagine another in his 
seat. It was indeed noted at this time, when his fortunes were at a low ebb 
and some in Opposition disposed to underrate him, that Fox continued to 
speak of him ‘always’ ‘as a great man’.! Supporting and supported by his 
standing within the Ministry, his Parliamentary position indeed remained 
unique. , 


Nevertheless it was from the Commons that threats came in the spring 
and early summer of 1797. Those that had embarrassed Pitt most in the 
past four years had been weathered without too much trouble: 
Wilberforce’s call for peace talks at the end of 1794, discontent over the 
Prince of Wales’s finances the next year, were subdued by firmness and 
conciliation respectively, and the majorities by and large had held very 
well throughout. Results in the division lobbies of course were not neces- 
sarily the whole story in a body where feelings could also be shown by 
other means. Deliberate absenteeism, the tone of speeches as distinct 
from the votes, above all reactions from independents and the county 
Members — not coterminous types, but together deemed the most respect- 
able and representative: such signs were important to a Ministry which 
might not fall to numerical attack, but could be weakened from within by 
ignoring movements of sentiment. It was not least in such ways that the 
Commons, unrepresentative by franchise, could reflect or at least refract 
opinions ‘out of doors’.2 And both were giving cause for disquiet in the 
first half of this dangerous year. 

The speed of the fluctuations could be disconcerting. At the start of 
1797 one Opposition newspaper lamented ‘the indifference of the present 
times’; but the gathering disillusionment with the war, earlier unfocused, 
found specific targets in the next few months. Pitt’s prestige in the country 
rested to an unusual extent on trust in his competence. If he could not 
stop the French from landing, or a run on the Bank of England, or 
mutinies in the fleets, was he still capable of success? It was one thing for 
him to be under fire from old opponents and sceptics; but the doubts were 
spreading now into more unaccustomed quarters. ‘Monied men’, perhaps 
particularly in the Midlands, were showing broader signs of discontent. 
Rural societies, particularly near the coasts, were becoming divided over 
the Ministry’s efforts. In London, among respectable men ‘well disposed 
to Government, no democrat{s]’, there was talk of his mismanagement 
and the case for his going. In this atmosphere of growing unease the old 


1. The observation came in March from Richard Payne Knight, the Foxite MP and 
connoisseur (The Diary of Joseph Farington, ed. Kenneth Garlick and Angus Macintyre, III 
(1979), 794); the phrasing may be Farington’s. 

2. An extended consideration of this whole subject has been attempted in I, Ch. II and 
144-6. 

3. The Morning Chromele, 12 January 1797. 

4. The quotation comes from The Diary of Farington, Il, 805; see also 780, 833, 844. 
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petitioning spirit revived, as it tended to do in dispiriting times, most 
recently in 1795.! London provided the first test. In the last week of March 
the City’s Common Council — the Common Hall of the Livery — voted to 
address the King for peace and a change of Ministers. The move led to a 
struggle with the Corporation — the Lord Mayor, aldermen and sheriffs — 
which opposed the petition with procedural tactics and ended by dis- 
solving a Common Hall meeting. Meanwhile the King declined to receive 
an address from the Livery in form on the throne, since he did so only 
when one was presented by or with the Corporation. The affair 
intensified an interest already stirring throughout the country. 
Westminster and Southwark sprang into life at the beginning of April, 
and by the last week in the month twenty-six similar addresses (some from 
Scotland and Ireland) were said to have been voted.? More followed in 
May, as the naval mutinies dragged on. A good many of course stemmed 
from likely sources: from towns or regions where support for Pitt’s 
Ministry was usually contested or weak. Some efforts moreover had been 
defeated outright, and there were counter-addresses, some in cases where 
a majority had been slender or disputed. The numbers in all seem not to 
have approached those in 1795, though this perhaps was not surprising 
since the latter had called for relief of distress as well as, often but more 
controversially, for peace.’ And the potential impact was sometimes weak- 
ened in advance by divisions of object, particularly when campaigners for 
Parliamentary reform, themselves reviving in these circumstances, fought 
to impose that nostrum on the more widely felt aims. Nevertheless the 
wave of addresses could certainly not be dismissed, if only because it 
included ten at least from the English counties — always the weightiest 
source, and totalling more on this occasion than in 1795. , The movement’s 
limitations were significant, as such movements’ often were. It also 
showed a genuinely widespread feeling that all was far from well. 

‘That feeling supported and was partly supported by signs of restiveness 
in Parliament. Opposition had been listless in the last quarter of 1796. It 


1. Showing indeed by its reappearance that it had not been killed by the legislation of 
that year; cf. Pitt’s claim in then moving the Seditious Meetings bill (II, 456). 

2. The Morning Chronicle, 26 April 1797. Newspapers, particularly the Opposition press, 
followed these events from the last ten days of March to the first half of June. 

3. See II, 452n4, 459, 475. 

4. Cf. op. cit., 459. One was even from Hampshire, normally considered a ‘citadel of 
Ministers’ (The Morning Chronicle, 21 April 1797). 

It is hard to give precise numbers. Newspapers seem to have stopped listing totals after 
April, and The Annual Register for the year, which was distinctly anti-Ministerial, ends its list, 
for ‘the spring’, at 24 plus *&c. &c.’ (Occurrences, 69-70). J.E. Cookson, The Friends of Peace 
. + +5 1793-1615 (1982), 161, gives twelve (unnamed) counties in all. His account is instructive 
on the mixed fortunes of the efforts. 

The movement, not surprisingly, aroused suggestions to Ministers for organising efforts 
in their support. Equally unsurprisingly, John Reeves emerged to suggest a repetition of 
1792. He gained some sympathy from Dundas, but not from Pitt (Dundas to Pitt, nd, 
enclosing Reeves’s letter of 11 April 1797, P-R.O. 30/8/157; Reeves to Pitt, 27 December 
1797; P.R.O. 30/8/170). Cf. II, 229-33, 458. 
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had seldom mustered more than 50 votes in a major debate — only 37 
when Fox brought a motion of censure on 30 December on the conduct of 
the war.! The succeeding months however, at least into April, saw a 
marked change. In March one of Pitt’s friends noted ‘slack attendancies’ 
and ‘support reluctant’ on the Ministry’s back benches;? and the uneasi- 
ness, though held in check by the very threat of damage, did not dis- 
appear as the session wore on. Personal attacks on Pitt, it is true, were 
pronounced failures. On 10 May the Foxite Samuel Whitbread brought a 
motion of censure on him for the delay in the seamen’s grant,’ and nine 
days later the radical Alderman Combe moved for the dismissal of 
Ministers. Neither attracted a full vote from the combined elements of 
Opposition — 63 in the first case, 59 in the second — while the Ministry 
maintained figures, not untypical, of 237 and 242 respectively. But in the 
latter instance there were special circumstances: the motion came, as an 
offshoot of the public petitions and particularly the struggle in the City of 
London, from a Member of no standing outside the City, unsupported 
directly by the Opposition leaders. The attack moreover raised no 
significant hopes or fears. And in point of fact the debating thrust from 
Opposition, with one great exception, was again on the wane in May. 
Over the previous six weeks it had succeeded in bringing its regular 
strength, with some of the independents, to an unusual point. On 13 
March the minority vote on Harrison’s motion on sinecures° was 77, on 
the 23rd it was 84 on a motion by Fox on the state of Ireland, on the 24th 
88 on an amendment by him to the Bank Restriction bill, on 4 April 87 on 
Sheridan’s motion against a loan to Austria. On 10 April a motion calling 
for peace, brought by the young and unimportant member Augustus 
Pollen, secured a minority vote of 85. Of course support remained as 
always subject to the matter in hand: while Fox gained 88 votes on 24 
March for one alteration to the Bank bill, he could attract only 45, on 5 
April, for another. Such figures, however, contrasted strongly with the run 
in the previous year, and they were indeed highly respectable.® But from 


1. The vote rose to 58 in a debate on the Budget, and once, exceptionally, to 81 on Fox’s 
motion of censure on Ministers for advancing money to Austria without the consent of 
Parliament (both in December): This last elicited a Ministerial vote of 285 (see PR., 3rd ser., 
I, passim). 

2. Earl Bathurst to Earl Camden, 29 March [endorsed 1797], (Camden Ms 226/4, Kent 
AO). 

3. P. 33 above. The motion was amended during the debate, with Fox’s concurrence, to 
censure on Ministers. 

4. Cf. the Tory historian John Adolphus, in his The History of England from the Accession to 
the Decease of King George III (1843), 593-4: ‘none of the great leaders appeared on either 
side, and the debate was confined to London aldermen and country gentlemen’. Pitt 
himself remarked that the motion ‘was resisted by many persons who seldom take part’ (to 
George III, 19 May 1797; L.C.G. II, II, no. 1546). 

5. P. 16 above. 

6. For the composition and attendance of Opposition on different occasions see H of 
P, I, 151-3; for division figures, PR., 3rd ser., II, passim. As throughout, they exclude the 
tellers. 
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late in April they generally fell away. On the 26th a motion by Fox on the 
Austrian loan gathered 45 votes in a thin House, on 1 May his motion ona 
Vote of Credit for Austria and Ireland gained 58, there were 66 on 16 May 
for a motion by Grey on the Bank’s earlier advances to Government, and 
52 on the 19th on a motion by Fox to repeal the Treason and Sedition Acts 
of 1795. Most of these causes were as important as those raised in the pre- 
ceding weeks. It was against such a background that Whitbread’s and 
Combe’s motions failed. 

On the face of it, then, the Ministry was not going to be undermined. 
Against Opposition’s challenges in a rising crisis it held its votes, whatever 
the reluctance, fairly steadily throughout, and particularly on most of the 
more significant debates. They numbered 169 on Harrison’s motion of 13 
March; but 220 on the 28rd, 218 on the 24th, 266 on 4 April, 291 (the 
highest) on Pollen’s motion for peace on 10 April, 193 on 1 May, 237 on the 
1oth, 206 on the 16th, 242 and 260 on the 19th.! This was in fact the trend 
that led Fox in May to take his famous decision — suggested perhaps by 
others — that opposition was futile, and that he would not attend the 
House in the next session. But it was announced, paradoxically, in a 
debate whose result gave the Government a sudden shock. On 26 May — 
the day on which Ministers held their long meeting on the Nore mutiny, 
and the artillery rioted at Woolwich? — Charles Grey brought a motion for 
Parliamentary reform. Considering that his last attempt, in May 1793, 
had been lost by 282 to 41, one might have expected that at this time of 
greater danger, and when the new plan was distinctly more far-reaching, 
such a proposal would have been equally convincingly crushed. 
Government duly mustered 256 votes. But the minority vote was 91, the 
largest so far in the year.’ The Ministry was surprised and perturbed: 
George Rose at the Treasury — by definition the expert — confessed that 
the figure was much higher than expected, and to his ‘utter Astonishment’ 
it included ‘about a Dozen of our Friends’.t The result was doubtless 
affected by some particular factors. Fox made a special effort to rally his 
forces, based precisely on the prospect of his future withdrawal.° He also 
made one of his greatest speeches, which held the Commons enthralled. 
Government for its part seems to have made no unusual arrangements to 


1. Op. cit., passim. 

2. Pp. 27, 31, above. 

3. PR., 3rd ser., 1, 656. For 1793 see II, 387-8. The motion now included proposals for 
household franchise and to remodel the borough representation through new urban con- 
stituencies. 

4. To Thomas Pelham [Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland], 27 May 1797 (B.L. 
Add. Ms 33104). Cf. George III’s comments of sd to Pitt, in J. Holland Rose, Pitt and 
Napoleon. Essays and Letters (1912), 241. 

5. Though he and others were said, in one anonymous report, to be lukewarm in 
advance (22 May; The Correspondence of George, Prince of Wales 1770-1612, III, ed. A. Aspinall 
(1965), no. 1264). His nephew made the same point later, not mentioning Fox himself (Lord 
Holland to Lord John Russell, 13 August 1810; The Early Correspondence of Lord John Russell, 
ed. Rollo Russell, I (1913), 131). 
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preserve its ranks, and Pitt’s own speech was said to have been ‘flat’.! But 
the open loss of the normal supporters on such an issue was worrying,’ 
and all the more since it came when there was already a move on the back 
benches to topple the Ministry. 

This was not in fact the first such attempt, though it was the best organ- 
ised. It emerged, strictly speaking, on the heels of a rather different kind of 
effort. Early in March, following the Bank Suspension, a number of MPs 
thought of forming a “Third Party’ or ‘Armed Neutrality’ — a not unfamil- 
lar proclamation of the old ideal of independence which was apt to 
surface at moments of extreme Parliamentary conflict or national mis- 
fortune.’ Centred on the zealous figure of Sir John Sinclair, who had been 
involved in both of the last two such groupings, and was now dissatisfied 
with Pitt on personal as well as public grounds,* it included at least nine- 
teen and more likely twenty-two or twenty-three Members, and some of 
those figured in the Treasury’s lists of the ‘well disposed’.° The attempt 
came to nothing, as such attempts did when confined to the more inde- 
pendent backbenchers; and in any case it was designed to produce a pres- 
sure group rather than a new Administration. But there were also stirrings 
towards that second goal. Lansdowne, as so often, was said to be involved; 
Thurlow was likewise the subject of rumour; Leeds, late in the day, was 
named as willing to ‘lend his feeble aid’. It was natural to speculate on 
former Ministers who had parted or been parted from Pitt, though there 
may not have been much to the reports at least on the last two.® More pos- 
itive manoeuvres however were in the wings.’ Lansdowne in fact, proba- 
bly with others, approached another discontented grandee, the Duke of 
Northumberland — a kite that soon showed signs of falling to the ground. 
And in the first half of May a rather more credible scheme emerged. 

For the candidate found in this instance was the Earl of Moira; and 
Moira was a more substantial choice. A man of talents — as Marquess of 
Hastings he was the renowed Governor General of India two decades 
later — his relations with Pitt had been ambivalent over the past few years. 
As a military commander he had been sometimes in close touch with the 


1. Canning’s description, in his diary for 27 May 1797 (Canning Ms 29d). 

2. I put it like this because there had earlier been some desertions following the Bank 
stoppage (see H of P, I, 151). 

3. Cf. 1, 31; op. cit., 655 for the most recent instance of an Armed Neutrality, in 1788; II, 
402-3 for the Third Party of 1793, which however was a more important and by no means 
strictly analogous connexion. 

4. See I, 638nq and cf. I, 615, 660 n3. The Times (11 and 13 March 1797), which reported 
the emergence of the group, was well informed of his resentment of Pitt’s neglect. 

5. L.C.G. If, Il, xxiii, n1; H of P,1, 152-3. Names were given by the MP Charles Abbot, 
not himself involved, in his diary for 9 March (P.R.O. 30/9/32). 

6. The Times, 11 March, The Morning Post, 30 March, The True Briton, 31 March 1797. See 
I, 87-9; II, 174-6; I, 570, II, 26 for the past history in each case. 

7. The following account rests on Arthur Aspinall’s in L.C.G. I/, I, xxv—xxix and The 
Correspondence of George, Prince of Wales 1770-1812, U1, 306-8, in which volumes the main 
correspondence is published. 
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Minister, with mixed results;! as a politician — in the Irish Commons until 
he succeeded to a British title in the early eighties, and thereafter active 
intermittently in the House of Lords ~ his affinities since the later eighties 
were Whiggish, based mainly on friendship with the Prince of Wales. He 
had recently made a controversial speech in the Lords criticising the 
severity of measures in Ireland. In point of fact he seemed to fill the bill 
quite well: intelligent and forceful, distinct from Fox but on cool terms 
with the Ministry, associated with the Prince of Wales but also with the 
Duke of York.? By mid-May he had held conversations with ‘a formidable 
body’ of MPs: ‘not Sir J. Sinclair’s set, but an association of much greater 
weight’, though its existence was not yet suspected. 


They are violent against Pitt, though they vote with him, but they will 
not bear the Opposition as a party. Their object is to make some effort 
to save the country from the evident ruin into which it is most rapidly 
running. 


Allowing for Moira’s typically cogent style, there seemed enough here 
to test matters farther, and over the next fortnight there was much 
movement among those concerned. He himself had preliminary thoughts 
of a necessary alliance, on strict terms, with Fox; but those were soon 
dropped, and the Prince of Wales, who had lately been favouring 
Opposition more openly, was likewise held politely at arm’s length. Fox 
himself in fact aided the plans when he got wind of them; on 24 May he 
indeed went so far as to seek an audience of the King, and declared his 
willingness to stand aside in any change. By the goth the indefatigable 
Sinclair could claim ‘great progress in the House’, and Moira reckoned 
the next day that ‘the neutrals’ had ‘gained ground prodigiously’.* His 
ideas by then were defined: talks for an immediate peace, a ‘just and 
lenient system’ in Ireland, ‘heavy contributions’ to restore the finances, 
and appointments covering but confined to those ‘immediately connected 
with Ministerial function’. On 2 June he in turn wrote to the King, in more 
general terms, enclosing a letter and an Address to the Throne from five 
leaders of the group.° 

The effort was foredoomed. Northumberland, and indeed Moira at 
first, had predicted that no arrangement could stand if both Pitt and Fox 
were against it. But while Fox appeared sympathetic, he did not commit 


1. I, 322-3, 370, 573-6. 

2. For the latter see op. cit., 323. “ 

3. Moira to Northumberland, suggesting co-operation, 15 May (L.C.G. LI, II, xxv). 
Sinclair however was not long kept out. 

4. Some even supporting Grey’s motion for Parliamentary reform. Fox sought an audi- 
ence of George IJ in his capacity as a Privy Councillor. 

5. L.C.G. IH, WW, no. 1565. Sinclair was one of the signatories. Moira’s ideas, and his ret- 
rospective account of events, are given in a memorandum (for Colonel McMahon, an inti- 
mate of the Prince’s) of 15 June (Correspondence of Prince of Wales, III, no. 1270). 
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himself; and Ministers for their part were united against a challenge.! Its 
Parliamentary fate therefore must be reckoned doubtful. But before it 
could be seriously mounted the King must take notice of Moira’s letter, 
and the King was not prepared at this point to encourage a change of this 
kind. Pitt might have lost much goodwill in the Commons; but that was 
not enough to dispose George HI towards risking confusion, which more- 
over — given Moira’s position — might benefit his heir. By the middle of 
June, despite fresh troubles for the Cabinet by then, the affair was 
‘extinct’,? and the Munister was still in the saddle as the long 
Parliamentary recess approached. 


These months of political unease are instructive on several counts. They 
showed the most overt signs of discontent from the Commons in the 
course of Pitt’s first Administration. The threat proved notably ineffectual 
as an attempt to displace him: the Cabinet held together, the King was 
unresponsive, the dissatisfied Members — as Moira noted’ — refrained 
from anything like collective rebellion in the lobbies. Most of them indeed 
stayed discreetly out of sight, while they gauged the strength of an assault 
that in turn awaited a recognised source of power. 

Nonetheless the signs of alientation, in Parliament and beyond, made 
their impact. If they did not remove the Minister they affected his policy — 
in fact, paradoxically, ended by strengthening his hand. The indications of 
trouble, with rumours of his dismissal, worried Pitt’s friends at least at 
times,* and the former were taken seriously by Pitt himself. The public 
petitions called for a change as a necessary means of reaching a peace. 
Early in April, when he was under urgent pressure from fresh events in the 
war, he cited ‘the gradual and increasing difficulties of finance . . . as well 
as the effect of the impressions which they may produce in Parliament 
and with the public’, as ‘long an object of his anxious attention’ in weigh- 
ing the merits of fresh talks.° In the same vein he is said to have remarked 
later that the petitioning movement had influenced his course.° On 


1. Whether, as it seemed in most cases, by a resolve to fight ‘to stay in’ (Portland’s 
phrase) or, if a change came, by ‘a refusal’ to co-operate (Dundas, as reported); see L.C.G. 
IIT, I, xxviii. These sentiments may be compared interestingly with Moira’s own views in 
his memorandum of p. 44, n5 above. 

2. Moira’s word. The Cabinet’s difficulties in June are followed in section IV below. 

3. P. 44 above. 

4. For some of the rumours see The Morning Post of 30 March, The Morning Chronicle and 
The True Briton of 31 March 1797. 

5. To George III, 9 April 1797 (Stanhope, II, Appendix, iv—v). 

6. The source here is Fox, writing on 28 April 1801. “The petitions in 1797 produced, as 
Mr. Pitt says (and I suspect he says truly) the [subsequent] negotiation’ (Correspondence of the 
late Gilbert Wakefield . . . with the late Right Honourable Charles James Fox, . . . 1796-1801 (1813), 
214). 

Fox may have been referring to a Parliamentary speech, perhaps in 1801 itself; but if so I 
have not found the statement. 
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27 May, after several weeks of thought, he announced himself ‘convinced 
at length’ of the need to try again.! Circumstances on the Continent had 
by then deteriorated farther; things seemed in that week ‘in extremis’ at 
home. It may also be noted that Pitt spoke on the morrow of the debate on 
Parliamentary reform.? Foreign and domestic developments were point- 
ing him in the same direction. It was one in which, impelled by both, he 
was increasingly prepared to advance. 


II 


The extent of his readiness is in fact suggested by an episode that had 
probably occurred by then: almost certainly in the first half of the year, 
and arguably in the first quarter. At some point seemingly in that period 
Pitt considered resigning, and took steps to prepare for a successor. He did 
so on the ground that the French might make peace more easily if he was 
not in office, and his intention, if held briefly, appears to have been real. 
Evidence for the episode itself looks indisputable; evidence for period, if 
more open, persuasive. The earliest statement to be published came in 
1847, in Pellew’s Life of Addington. Referring to January—February 1797, 
he remarked 


.. . probably this was the period to which Lord Sidmouth alluded in the 
following statement, which many years afterwards he made to the 
author: — ‘Pitt told me, as early as 1797, that I must make up my mind to 
take the government.”? 


An account from Pitt’s quarter, written earlier by Bishop Tomline 
(Pretyman) in his L7fe, but in the final part not then published, was printed 
by Lord Rosebery in 1903.4 


. It was imagined, though probably without foundation, that the 
French Government would be more disposed to make peace with a new 
Minister than with Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Pitt, therefore, entertained some 
idea of resigning. He submitted these circumstances to the King, and 


1. By Wilberforce in his diary, after seeing Pitt that evening (Life of Wilberforce, 1, 220). 
He had been pressing the Minister without marked success during the month. 

2. Pp. 31, 42, above, 50~—1 below. 

3. The Hon. George Pellew, The Life and Correspondence of the Right Honble Henry Addington, 
First Viscount Sidmouth, I (1847), 183. Addington was given the peerage in 1805. 

4. ‘Bishop Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt together with Chapter XXVII from the 
Unpublished Fourth Volume of the Life’ (The Monthly Review, August 1903). This was 
reprinted as a separate publication in the same year. Pretyman assumed the name Tomline 
(see I, 13) in 1803. 

In what are probably his most complete drafts, Pretyman wrote in the last sentence that 
‘this was known [to Addington] & scarcely to any other person’ (B.L. Add. Ms 45107(H), 
f. 14; loc. cit., 45108(F), f. 17). 
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had several conferences with His Majesty upon the subject. After much 
deliberation the plan was abandoned on the ground that a new, strong 
administration, consisting of persons of true constitutional principles, 
could not then be formed, and Mr. Pitt remained in office; but the 
consideration of this business had gone so far that it was settled, in case 
of Mr. Pitt’s resignation’ that he should be succeeded by Mr. 
Addington, Speaker of the House of Commons, and this was known at 
the time to Mr. Addington, and to very few other persons. 


The Bishop could not recall, over twenty years later, precisely when the 
idea was mooted: ‘I believe’, he noted in the margin of a draft, ‘it was in 
1797’.! But in point of fact he himself had not heard the details at first 
hand. The primary source was his wife, who was told at the time by Pitt’s 
great friend and brother-in-law Edward Eliot.? She passed on the news to 
her husband at once, and wrote a full account in November 1801.3 


In 1796 and 1797 things were critical for the Country, Bank of England, 
naval mutiny, &c., and Mr Pitt, ever ready to sacrifice himself for what he 
thought the good of his Country, had serious thoughts of resigning his situation 
hoping the French would make peace with another Minister rather 
than with him — We were at Buckden‘ while this idea & consequent 
plan was upon the Tapis. But we heard constantly from Mr. Eliot . . . 
Details could not mentioned in letters, and this plan was of a nature too 
delicate to be trusted to the Post. We knew nothing of it therefore till we 
went to Town which happened to be 2 days after it was given up — Mr 
Eliot came to the Deanery? an hour after our arrival — The Bishop was 
engaged with a person upon business and Mr Eliot afraid of not being 
in time for the House of Commons told me the whole surprising Story 
before the Bishop came up — He told me what I have related, of Mz. 
Pitt’s idea and proposal, and that he thought he could make a very tolerible 
[sec] Administration without himself G a few others so as to keep Fox and the 
Jacobins entirely [?] out -Upon my asking eagerly ‘who could be found as 
Mr Pitt’s Successor Mr Eliot answered ‘Addington’ — 


Mrs Pretyman was astonished — ‘Addington! (exclaimed I instantly) .. . Are 
you all mad?’ — and, so she claimed later and probably truthfully, said that 
she distrusted him. But Eliot was unperturbed. ‘Oh no,’ he answered her 
‘smilingly’, 


1. B.L. Add. Ms 45107(H), f. 13Vv. 

2. For whom see I, 17, 111, 582. 

3. Notes, October and November 1801 (Stanhope Ms U1590, S5/Cq1 (Maidstone)). In 
the ms the words ‘and 1797’, ‘Bank of England, naval mutiny, &c.’, ‘& a few others’, and 
‘Mr. Pitt would have’ are inserted. The underlinings are typical. 

4. Buckden Palace in Huntingdon, a residence of the Bishop of Lincoln, which 
Pretyman then was. 

5. Of St Paul’s. Pretyman was Dean of the Cathedral as well as Bishop of Lincoln (see 


113). 
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‘Addington would do very well under the direction of Mr. Pitt, — for a time — It 
would not do for ever, but it would do Mr. Pitt good to be out of Office for a 
little while’ . . . ‘But [he continued] you may make yourself easy, for the 
thing is not to be — Everything is now settled and we are to remain as we 
are — the Storm is over.’ ‘Does Addington know what was intended?’ 
[Mrs Pretyman asked] ‘Yes.’ — ‘Does the King know? Did it go so far as 
that?’ — ‘Yes — He certainly did not like the Change, but what could he do 
the present Ministers thought it necessary?’ ‘Did Addington readily agree to 
the new Arrangement?’ ‘Certainly, how could he do otherwise at Mr. Pitt's request? 
He owes everything to Mr. Pitt and Mr. Pitt would have directed had he 
taken the situation, so that he would not have been under great 
difficulties. Besides, I really do not think so ill of his abilities . . .” 


Mrs Pretyman was a forceful woman with strong feelings, but in general 
she is a credible witness, and the circumstances of her account can hardly 
have been invented. Were it not for them, one might have attributed the 
episode to later in 1797, when the peace talks which by then had opened had 
decisively failed.! But Edward Eliot died just before that outcome, in the 
third week of September, which gives a terminus ad quem; and an earlier limit 
must surely have lain in the middle of June, when the Cabinet, with Pitt 
very much in charge, agreed finally on direct talks. A more problematical 
limit might be said to lie early in April, for Pitt then recommended a joint 
approach to France with Austria, and with considerable force.* It could be 
argued that if he gained his point, that would have been the time for him to 
suggest his replacement. But conversely, he may have so committed himself 
because the initial idea had by then been withdrawn. Other considerations 
reinforce the argument for a date earlier than that. Mrs Pretyman, it is true, 
mentioned ‘Bank of England, naval mutiny &c.’, which could thus have 
covered a period from February to June. But that might have arisen from 
her recollection of a ‘critical’ time in general, and one may doubt very 
much if Pitt would have retired while the mutinies were under way. Nor 
indeed, it might be thought, would he have gone once the Bank crisis broke; 
and in that case one is left, as Pellew surmised, with the period of January to 
late February. Such a date may receive some further support from Mrs 
Pretyman’s reference to ‘1796’ — which she repeated! — as well as 1797, sug- 
gesting an early period if the episode occurred in the latter year. 1796 
itself seems, on the face of it, unlikely: the unsuccessful peace talks of that 
year ended suddenly as late as 18-19 December. Unless Eliot’s news was 


1. See section IV below. 

2. P.58 below. 

3. Pp. 52-3 below. 

4. When stressing slightly later in the Notes that she had expressed her feelings about 
Addington during the conversation. As stated in p. 47, n2 above, ‘1797’ was added to 1796 
in her opening dating. 

5. Il, 649. And Mrs Pretyman was certainly at Buckden on the 27th, when she wrote to 
Pretyman in London (Pretyman Ms 435/45; Suffolk RO, Ipswich). 
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conveyed some months earlier still, before that approach was prepared in 
September — which seems out of the question — one might therefore opt, 
with due caution, for a point in 1797 before late February: a time when the 
memory of failure in Paris was still keen. 

Mrs Pretyman was only the first person to find Pitt’s idea ‘surprising’. 
Historians in the nineteenth century were inclined to dismiss Pellew’s 
report as too strange to be true. In this century, since Pretyman’s 
(Tomline’s) passage was published, the response has again been one of 
surprise. Addington had been a successful Speaker since Pitt caused him 
to be placed in the Chair in 1789. He had been consulted, thanks perhaps 
to a friendship with Grenville, on matters of policy during the war, and, it 
would appear, had even been thought of as a Secretary of State towards 
the end of 1793.! But in the event he had not held any office, he was 
scarcely known as a debater, and neither by experience nor by social posi- 
tion, personality or known attainments, seemed in the least fitted for such 
a post, and at such a time. ‘Are you all mad?’ was indeed a natural instant 
response. 

The word ‘all’ however poses a further question, taken on the one hand 
with Ehot’s comment about the King’s position when ‘the present 
Ministers thought it [the step] necessary’, and on the other with the 
Bishop’s statement that ‘very few other persons’, or ‘scarcely . . . any other 
person’, than Addington knew of the ‘plan’.? The alleged mention of ‘a 
few others’ resigning can itself be taken in one of two ways: as a statement 
of something already agreed, or as a proposal still to be put. If it was the 
former, as Eliot implied, it was curious; for Addington would have seemed 
an extraordinary choice, and one cannot see any one taking happily to the 
prospect of resigning to make way for him. How would Grenville, for 
instance — the most likely victim, even if a friend of the Speaker — have 
responded?’ But whether he and others had in fact been approached, or 
would have been sounded as matters progressed, the idea is revealing of 
Pitt’s confidence in supposing he could call on them to comply. And if Mrs 
Pretyman got it wrong — which seems rather unlikely from her specific 
statement, and also from the Bishop’s remark about ‘a new, strong admin- 
istration’t — and Pitt was proposing to leave on his own, the same self- 
confidence was evident in the plan that he would continue to ‘direct’ — a 
key element — and the implication that he might return a little later. That 
he should make such assumptions showed his attitude to his colleagues, 
himself, and his successor: no one was disposing of him; he was disposing 


1. See Philip Ziegler, Addington . . . (1965), 69, 71. 

2. Pp. 48, 46n4, 47 above. 

3. The statement about other Ministers was made in Mrs Pretyman’s account, which 
he, or they, would presumably not have seen. But there are no recorded comments from 
any one, so far as I know, on the Bishop’s account of the episode for his Life of Pitt. It is pos- 
sible however that no one concerned saw the later, unpublished chapters, though Grenville 
at least was consulted on an earlier part of the work. 

4. P. 47 above. 
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them. That he should have thought of stepping down, if only for a time, 
showed the importance he attached to fresh peace talks. Compounded of 
anxiety about events and a lack of anxiety about his own position, the 
plan casts some light on his view of a sombre scene. It also throws its 
shadow forward, to an event in which the same actors would be involved. 


Ill 


At whatever point Pitt thought on these lines in such a period, the war 
itself gave ample cause for gloom. By the end of March 1797, as the peace 
petitions gathered, the position was even worse than at the start of the 
year.! The reason, simply, was Bonaparte once more.? Amid all his tri- 
umphs in the past year in Italy he had failed to take the key fortress of 
Mantua,’ and in January the Austrians regrouped to lift the siege. Their 
reward was a shattering defeat, and on 2 February the loss of the city. 
Bonaparte then turned to the Papal States, achieving their surrender on 
the 19th; and thereafter against the Archduke Charles, the most successful 
of the Austrian commanders, who had now been sent down into the 
Lombard plain. A series of engagements in March drove him back into 
the mountains, and on the goth the French, never slackening, were across 
the frontier. On the last day of the month Bonaparte suggested a local 
armistice, which though due in part to a lack of reinforcements sought 
from the Rhine front, came as the culmination of a further spate of head- 
long assaults. 

‘The appearance of the enemy on Austrian soil heightened a mounting 
crisis in Vienna, one of the main aspects of which was the state of rela- 
tions with Britain. Ever shifting all too easily, these were now increasingly 
acrimonious. Each Power needed the other if the First Coalition was to 
survive, the Emperor representing for Britain the only major fighting 
army in Europe, Britain the only source for the Emperor of essential war 
funds. But for some time each had been faltering in its role. Although 
Austria had gained ground in Germany in 1796, the Italian campaign was 
demoralising and now draining her forces in Germany itself; and if 
Britain was providing funds, the amounts and the terms were bitterly 
argued, while the remittances themselves were falling increasingly into 
arrears.* Springing from these problems, the continuous tension bore 
witness to the limits of the interests common to both parties. In one, bad, 
respect matters had improved, with the final partition of Poland which 


1. Pp. 33, 39-40 above. 

2. He changed the spelling from Buonaparte (the form used in II) in 1796. 

3. See II, 607, 627, 633, 646. 

4. Op. cit., 633-4, 645-6 for the Austrians in Germany; 595, 609, 627, and M. Duffy, 
‘British War Policy: the Austrian Alliance, 1793-1801’ (D. Phil. thesis, Oxford, 1971, 273n2), 
for the British payments in policy and practice, background to which may be found in II, 


362-3, 377; 519-20, 551-2, 557, 591-2. 
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allowed Austria to concentrate more freely on the war against France. But 
the range of the Emperor’s commitments in the latter cause — in 
Germany, Italy, and the Low Countries — had its diplomatic drawbacks for 
London as well as its advantages, particularly in his ambition to exchange 
the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, which ran contrary to British policy 
and was accepted only with great reluctance.! “The Old Alliance’ had 
much to commend it to both members, if placed against other choices. 
But when those choices were removed from a system designed in London 
to contain them all — when Austria’s rival Prussia had defected, and Russia 
would not provide troops — the effective survivors were locked in, rather 
than able to build on, their partnership. 

And now the strain was extreme. Bonaparte and the Bank Suspension 
had brought Austria dangerously close to despair. At the turn of the year a 
new British offer of funds followed the end of the peace talks in Paris. But 
the news took some six weeks to reach Vienna, by then Mantua had fallen, 
and the proposals — both figures and conditions — were rejected.? Less 
than three weeks later the financial crisis broke in London, and the future 
of agreed advances, let alone fresh support, was in doubt.’ As April 
opened, Bonaparte drove on to the north. Within ten days he was in 
Leoben, less than ninety miles from Vienna. The city was in a turmoil, 
and the Archduke Charles could see no hope. On the 8th a brief truce was 
agreed. It was then extended. And on 18 April, at Leoben, Preliminaries 
of Peace were signed. 

Unable to affect operations, and hampered in its finances, the British 
Government was meanwhile confined to diplomatic efforts. It did what it 
could in Europe to limit the damage in the first quarter of the year. The 
main exertions naturally were focused on Russia. There was little hope of 
direct armed support from the new Emperor Paul; but care was taken to 
try to dissuade him from countenancing overtures from the suspect 
Prussia, to hold him firmly in the Coalition, and keep him informed of 
British views. These attentions seemed not unsuccessful, for a time; 
Russia proved helpful in the naval mutinies; and talks on an early renewal 
of the commercial Convention of 1793, which the British thought expedi- 
ent to start, went ahead with unusual speed.* But none of this could 
help Austria directly, and still less could diplomacy in other quarters. 


1. See I, 473, I, 198, 253, 265, 273, 598, 606, 625, 628, 646—7 for this aim. 

2. The offer settled at £2.4 million; the Austrians wanted £3 million, as they had 
demanded earlier (see II, 595), by way of loan. Duffy follows the despatches from 27 
December 1796 to 8 February 1797 in ‘War Policy’, 274-5. 

3. Loc. cit., 276 for the delay in the latest remittance and for Grenville’s forebodings to 
Sir Morton Eden [Minister in Vienna] on 28 February and 3 March. 

4. PR.O., EO. 65/36 for January-March 1797; H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 292-3, 306, 308. 
See p. 28 above for the Russian naval squadron. The commercial talks began on 12 
January, and a text was approved for ratification, subject to some prospective amend- 
ments, by 24 March. The Emperor had earlier seemed disposed to suspend some pro- 
tective tariffs (II, 645n1). For the Convention of 1793, which in point of fact had two years 
to run, see op. cit., 275-6, 503. 
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British envoys in parts of Germany and Italy did their best to keep 
matters in check, and at the other end of the arc, in Portugal, to see if 
Spain could be weaned from France.! Prussia, the joker in the pack, was 
treated with caution, in a situation of which, on her record, she might 
be expected to make greatest use. Sure enough, in February there was a 
suggestion from Berlin for an Anglo-Prussian démarche to France for 
peace talks, which if then unsuccessful might lead Prussia to rejoin 
the war with the Allies. In return for that she would claim a subsidy, but 
not, it was said, territorial gain. The Foreign Secretary however was scep- 
tical: he scented fear of a Franco-Austrian peace which might promise 
Bavaria to the Emperor and sustain him in the German Empire; and his 
reaction in fact was very soon proved right. News leaked out in March that 
Prussia had signed a secret treaty with France seven months before, giving 
her the lands of the bishopric of Miinster, adjoining Hanover and 
Holland, at a general peace. The Foreign Office rubbed in the lesson, in 
other German states and above all at St Petersburg. While Ministers 
believed, as they had done so often, in the value of real aid from Berlin, 
they were ‘full of distrust’ once more ‘as to the sincerity of all the profes- 
sions’ .? 

They were moreover still not prepared at that point to risk the bird, 
however frail, in the hand: ‘to lose Austrian realities in pursuing Prussian 
expectations’. As April succeeded March, however, the priorities 
changed. Fading hopes of military resistance were perforce being over- 
taken by the urgent need for a joint negotiating stance. ‘here was one 
belated step to give some armed support, by a decision early in the month 
to send a force of frigates into the Mediterranean for the upper Adriatic, 
in response to pressing demands from Vienna for the return of a fleet.* At 
the same time the Ministry defeated an attempt in the Commons to with- 
draw financial aid: a challenge which caused less trouble than had been 
feared.° But all such palliatives were being swept away, and the great 
object now must be to dissuade Austria from making a hasty unilateral 
peace. Only a united approach to talks could bring about an acceptable 
settlement — a course which the British had earlier interpreted according 
to their own lights.° Pitt was addressing himself to the question in the first 
few days of April. On the 6th the news was received that the French were 


1. See in particular PR.O., FO. 68/11 (Saxony), 79/15 (Tuscany), 63/24 (Portugal) for 
January to March 1797. 

2. Grenville to Earl of Elgin [Minister in Berlin — the Elgin of the Marbles], 2 March 
1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 298). The despatches are in PR.O., FO. 64/43~4. See II, 627 
for the Franco-Prussian secret Convention. 

3. H.M.C., Dropmore, II, 298. As late as 20 March Grenville doubted if the French 
could advance farther for the time being (to Marquess of Buckingham; Buckingham, IJ, 
367). 

4. Which had been reiterated over the past two months. The news was sent in Grenville 
to Eden, no. 22, Secret, 4 April 1797 (PR.O., FO. 7/48). 

5. See pp. 41-2 above, and L.C.G. I, II, no. 1526 with ng. 

6. Cf. Il, 627-30, 637, 645-7 for shifts in attitude in the last quarter of 1796. 
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poised on Austrian soil. On the 8th, he sat down to explain his views to the 
King)! 

Austria, Pitt argued, might now well feel ‘exposed’ to a separate nego- 
tiation. We should therefore propose to her a mediation by another Power 
for a general peace. The intermediary should be Russia, ‘(joined if neces- 
sary with Prussia)’ — the last an eloquent reflection of the gravity of recent 
events. At the same time we must inform Austria of our own framework 
for peace talks and agree the terms for our participation; for a unilateral 
peace on her part ‘would be the greatest aggravation of [our] difficulties 
... which could possibly arise’. Of those, far the most dire was the fact that 


the extreme difficulty of providing even now for the pressing and indis- 
putible [sc] exigencies of the public service, renders the pecuniary 
support necessary for the Emperor at least precarious, while it at the 
same time, proves that the continuance of the contest (in the event of a 
separate peace between France and Austria), would produce a pressure 
on this country which ought by all possible means to be avoided, 
though it is to be hoped that it will be met with fortitude... 


‘Even the object of the [Austrian] Netherlands,’ Pitt concluded, ‘impor- 
tant as it is in every point of view, does not seem to be one which can be set 
against so many important and urgent considerations.’ 

This was a plain enough statement of Pitt’s most acute fear. ‘All modern 
Wars are a Contention of Purse’, and even before the Suspension our 
‘great apparent Difficulty’ had become finance.’ He repeated the message 
the next day, stressing the political implications: the effects of the financial 
pressure on Parliament and the public.? This second letter, which was 
firmly worded, followed indeed a dusty answer to the first. For George III 
thoroughly disliked the whole idea. He ‘lamented’ ‘the mode, but too 
often adopted of late years, of acting immediately on the impulse of the 
minute’; hated the prospect of another ‘humiliating step’ in approaching 
the French; thought the military reports too recent to draw sound conclu- 
sions; and reminded his Minister that if the Low Countries were lost ‘one 
may talk of balances of power, but they cannot exist’. He had supposed 
that we would be continuing our financial support. But even if he was 
wrong, he would prefer a separate peace by Austria to a settlement which 
could prejudice our freedom to make our own terms.! 


1. Pitt to George III, 8 April 1797 (L.C.G. IZ, II, no. 1526). See also Grenville to Eden, 
no. 21, 4 April 1797 (FO. 7/48); same to same, Private, sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 308). 

2. Cf. Dundas to Pitt, 9 July 1794 (IIL, 412); Pitt to Earl of Chatham, 4 September 1796 
(op. cit., 622). 

3. Pitt to George III, 9 April 1797 (Stanhope, HI, Appendix, iv—vi). And see p. 51 above. 
Over three years later, he told the Commons that it was the prospect of the failure of the 
funding system that had led the Government to seek a negotiation (3 February 1800; see 
PH., XXXIV, cols. 1349-50). 

4. To Pitt, g April 1797 (Stanhope, HI, Appendix, i1—1v). 
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The tone of the rejoinder was the severest expression so far of the 
King’s dislike of Pitt’s hankering for peace talks. He was clearly hoping to 
influence other Ministers;! but, once more, he could not gain them out- 
right. The Cabinet, meeting on the gth, resolved that it was ‘indispensably 
necessary’ to seek a joint approach with Austria for Russian mediation 
(Prussia not being mentioned). Instructions were ready to be taken to 
Vienna by a special envoy, bearing powers to act with the resident British 
Minister.2 The man chosen was George Hammond, an Under Secretary 
in the Foreign Office who had been seasoned by an unsuccessful mission 
to Berlin the year before. He conveyed terms markedly weaker, for 
Britain, than those last put to the French. The enemy would retain the 
Austrian Netherlands (and thus, obviously, control over Holland), indem- 
nifying Austria in Germany or Italy — the last at the cost of Bonaparte’s 
other victims. British gains overseas would be returned except for the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and Martinique; and Martinique, the 
envoys were told, was expendable in the last resport. The decision was 
one, wrote George III, ‘that from the bottom of my heart I deplore’. But 
he perforce accepted it ‘with . . . sorrow’ the next day.* 

The King indeed, as he remarked, had no choice, for the Ministers had 
been unanimous. They had agreed from a sense, in Pitt’s words, of ‘over- 
ruling necessity.» The projected terms were correspondingly weighted to 
try to help Austria. But they also reflected pressures held to be falling on 
Britain itself. No Minister indeed seems to have had great confidence in 
the country’s will to fight on alone: certainly the Foreign Secretary, nor- 
mally robust, was despondent. The ‘panic’, he found, was too ‘disgrace- 
ful’ for people to ‘be quiet and let themselves be saved’; and he gave an 
expert's typical view of the public. 


It is a curious speculation in history to see how often the good people 
of England have played this game over and over again, and how 
incorrigible they are in it. To desire war without reflection, to be un- 
reasonably elated with success, to be still more unreasonably depressed 
by difficulties, and to call for peace with an impatience which makes 
suitable terms unattainable, are the established maxims and the 
regular progress of the popular mind in this country. 


1. He stated that he wished his views to be made known in Cabinet. 

He also wrote a further letter on the same day, which however he did not send, objecting 
in his capacity as a German Elector to the idea of including Prussia in a mediation. The 
text is printed in L.C.G. I, I, 560nt. 

2. Minutes, in H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 310-11. Liverpool and Windham were not 
present. 

3. See II, 37; and op. cit., 508—11 for his earlier, patchy time as Minister to the United 
States. 

4. Grenville to Eden, nos. 23 and 24, 11 April 1797 (P.R.O. 7/48, 49 respectively), and 
Private, sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 312-13); George III to Pitt, 10 April 1797 (Stanhope, III, 
Appendix, vi). Cf. I, 647 for the terms proposed in December 1796. 

5. Pitt to George III, g April 1797 (ibid). For the absentees see p. 000, noo above. 
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‘Yet,’ he concluded, equally typically of his background and his time, 
‘such as it is, it is worth all the other countries of the world put 
together’! 

Grenville’s emphasis was not identical with Pitt’s. He did not put the 
financial problems in the front of his argument. Nor was he entirely con- 
vinced of the rightness of Hammond’s mission, though he submitted to 
the need; he confessed to ‘hardly know|ing]’ what his wishes were about 
it.? He opted resignedly for a move pressed personally by his cousin. For 
the strength of Pitt’s determination was shown by the fact that he wrote 
to the King direct, on a subject which officially did not lie within his 
province. Communications to the sovereign on foreign affairs were the 
Foreign Secretary’s responsibility: it was exceptional for the First Lord of 
the Treasury so to intrude. The rule was not hard and fast; Pitt had fol- 
lowed this course before — once, at the end of 1785, in the trade talks 
with France that were nominally under the Foreign Office, through the 
Dutch crisis of 1787 and its sequel, in the Nootka Sound crisis of 1790, 
on the declaration at Toulon in 1793, on policy over Prussia in 1795 
(when Grenville disputed it), on the decision to seek peace talks with 
France in the second half of 1796.° The occasions were few in number. 
In a system in which forms were closely watched, and the Foreign 
Secretary of the war years was far from complaisant, their appearances 
are suggestive. 

The initiative was too late; not that it might ever have stood much 
chance. Hammond set off on 11 April. He reached Vienna on the goth, 
three days after Eden received the first intimation of the possible British 
plan.* By then the Preliminaries of Peace had been signed; and their 
terms set the scene. As late as 7-9 April, unprompted by London, 
Thugut® had in fact asked Russia to mediate. But that was pushed into the 
background by the events of the next ten days. For at Leoben Austria 
gained a much better prospect than might have been expected. ‘The key 
lay in secret articles which, in return for the Austrian Netherlands and the 
Milanese, gave her the mainland territories of Venice in eastern Italy and 
across the Adriatic. Bonaparte had calculated that this would be the best 
inducement to a prompt end of the campaign; and he wrought better 
than he knew, for it had indeed long been Thugut’s dream. Anxious not to 
forgo the prize, the Austrian Minister was now uninterested in a British 


1. Grenville to Marquess of Buckingham, 28 April 1797 (Buckingham, II, 376). 

2. To Buckingham (n1 above). 

3. L.C.G. II, 1, nos. 266; 368, 378, 382, 394, 403, 408, 451, 485; 589, 631; op. cit., IT, nos. 
938; 1223, 1233, 1236; 1430 (p. 498), 1446. There were a few other, marginal, occasions — see 
op. cit., I, no. 235, II, no. 974, on matters involving the King as Elector of Hanover; and I, 
nos. 378, 380. Reports of Commons’ debates and drafts for King’s Speeches affecting 
foreign affairs fell of course always within Pitt’s compass. 

4. Communicated by Grenville on the 4th (p. 52, n4 above). For Eden see p. 51, n3 
above. 

5. P. 000 above. 

6. See II, p. 271. 
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offer. On the contrary, he could envisage trouble if the arrangement were 
to figure in a joint negotiation, and was correspondingly determined not 
to divulge the terms as a whole. He no longer wanted talks, or a media- 
tion, and with his change of heart the unity in Vienna was to all intents 
complete. There were plenty of complaints of British treatment to be 
cited when assenting to force majeure. Meanwhile the Government in 
London waited for news on which to build an Allied diplomatic effort. 
The report of a provisional peace was received on 3 May, from the French 
newspapers. But no detail was forthcoming; Eden and Hammond them- 
selves could get nowhere; and on the gth the latter left Vienna empty- 
handed. It was late in the month before Ministers concluded that they 
were not going to hear any more and had been left to fend for themselves. 
By the 26th they decided to act on that assumption. On the 28th they 
learned that Russia, though not wishing to mediate in the form proposed 
by Austria, was prepared to call a Congress for a general peace.! But there 
no longer seemed to be any point, and on 1 June the British Government 
made an overture to France for peace talks between the two Powers 
direct. 


IV 


The Cabinet which approved this step, on the last day of May, did so at a 
very low moment. Much of its time was spent in fact on the urgent moves 
to be made for the Nore;? and wherever one looked in the weeks since Pitt 
had last argued the need for peace talks, dangers and threats had risen on 
every side. The Channel fleet, the ships at the Nore, the North Sea 
squadron had mutinied in turn. The Dutch at that moment were thought 
to be ready to sail with troops for a landing. Sections of the army seemed 
close to revolt, and Ireland perhaps not far from rebellion. Petitions for 
peace had been flowing in. And now Austria had left the war. The inner 
group of Ministers had been on the stretch almost continuously, some of 
them battling also in the spate of Commons’ debates. No wonder if they 
were finding that ‘things were in extremis’. Pitt, at the centre of the storm, 
had had no reason to alter his views. 

The decision however did not really turn on these events. To some 
Ministers at least the threats might in fact have argued the other way. An 
approach to the French while ships were in mutiny, and under circum- 
stances of apparent danger, could be taken as a sign of weakness which 


1. Sir Charles Whitworth [Minister in St Petersburg] to Grenville, no. 24, 3 May 1797, 
endorsed received 28 May (P.R.O., FO. 65/37). 

2. Reports of two meetings on 31 May appear in The Morning Chronicle and The Morning 
Post of 1 June; the Nore is mentioned as the subject, but the discussion of the approach to 
France is outlined in Windham’s diary for that day (Diary of William Windham, 365). There 
may also have been Cabinets devoted more to France on 30 May and ee (Canning’s 
diary; Canning Ms 29d). 
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augured ill for talks.! The Government was now acting firmly at the Nore 
and gaining solid popular support. The very seriousness of the crisis was 
heightening resolve. But Pitt himself was thinking on other lines, guided 
by the reasons that already weighed with him: by his fear that financial 
resources might not continue to sustain a war for which public opinion 
seemed unlikely to provide larger supplies.2, While he may have been 
heartened by the growing response to an immediate threat, he was chiefly 
concerned with a possible reluctance to support a further prolonged 
strugele. 

The Minister’s continuing eagerness for talks did not reassure earlier 
doubters. Grenville in particular was becoming increasingly restive. 
Uncertain at the prospect of a joint approach with Austria, he was much 
more unhappy now. He agreed to sound out the ground: to ‘ascertain’, as 
Pitt himself put it, ‘whether the disposition of the enemy will admit of 
negotiation’.* But he was not pleased with the method chosen ~ a letter to 
the Foreign Minister, Delacroix, whose tone in the past had been objec- 
tionable — and a fortnight later he could claim to have been right. For 
while Delacroix’s initial response was courteous, he then named the place 
for the talks — Lille — without an option, and sent a passport for an emis- 
sary specified as holding ‘full powers . . . for concluding . . . a definitive and 
separate treaty of peace’. This of course prejudged the issue in its demand 
for a ‘separate’ settlement (with no reference to any allies), and the Foreign 
Secretary objected strongly. The message was received on 14 June, and the 
Cabinet met on that day and the next. Grenville argued that we could not 
afford to make such concessions: ‘nothing but firmness’ — so he was 
reported — ‘could save us’.t He knew that he could probably enlist a minor- 
ity of his colleagues, for Windham and Spencer had also voiced mis- 
givings on 31 May.° He probably hoped to gain a majority with the support 
of the King, for George III on 1 June had again not concealed his views. 
On the contrary, he informed the Foreign Secretary ‘in confidence’ that 


the many humiliating steps I have been advised to take in the last nine 
months have taken so deep an impression on my mind that I undoubt- 
edly feel this Kingdom much lowered in its proper estimation: ... that I 
certainly look on the additional measure now proposed as a 
confirmation of that opinion .. . that if both Houses of Parliament are 


1. I do not know of explicit evidence for this on 31 May, though one might make an 
inference from Grenville’s letter to George III that night (H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 327). Some 
subsequent attitudes are compatible with it. Canning recorded ‘violent disputes’ in 
Cabinet on 1 June. 

2. Cf. pp. 53-5, above. 

3. Pitt to Earl of Carlisle, 4 June 1797 (Holland Rose, II, 322), who had written to him 
about the public’s ‘cry’ for peace (1 June; P.R.O. 30/8/121). 

4. Diary of William Windham, 14 and 15 June (op. cit., 367-8). See also Canning’s diary of 
14 June (Canning Ms 29d). 

5. Diary of Windham, 365. 
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in as tame a state of mind as it is pretended, I do not see the hopes that 
either war can be continued with effect or peace obtained but of the 
most disgraceful and unsolid tenure. ! 


Here then was potential and powerful backing; even a hint of an open 
hint to Parliament. But the royal pressure was not forthcoming in the 
event. The Cabinet meeting on the morning of 15 June disclosed a ‘com- 
plete opposition of opinion’, and a second that night was said to have 
been a ‘Séance orageuse’.2 Grenville’s allies of 31 May were joined by 
Portland; Pitt held Dundas, Lord Chancellor Loughborough, Cornwallis, 
Chatham and ‘ultimately’ Liverpool.’ By a slender majority it was there- 
fore determined to accept the French reply, and a Note was drafted 
accordingly in which the scope of the talks was covered by a statement 
that Britain would not abandon the interests of her ally Portugal, and that 
those of Spain and Holland could be represented by France.* 

When a Cabinet Minute, necessary in such an instance, was sent to the 
King, it contained a record of Grenville’s dissent, as on an analogous 
occasion in 1795.° Grenville himself explained that if ‘the present hour’ 
had not been so critical he would have resigned.® But George III, 
acknowledging that his own view ‘tallied’ with his Foreign Secretary’s, 
and complaining that the Cabinet’s ‘tone’ was ‘too low’, accepted 
nonetheless that the answer must be sent.’ With the potential obstacles 
thus removed, the negotiation could go ahead. 


1. H.M.C. Dropmore, I], 327. The ‘last nine months’ of course took him back to the 
approach to France in September 1796 (see II, 630). 

2. Diary of Wilkam Windham, 367-8, for 15 June states that there were two meetings — as 
indeed did The Morning Chronicle and The Morning Post. He himself did not attend the 
second, which apparently ‘lasted till past twelve’. Canning too heard of the ‘violence’ 
(diary of 16 June; Canning Ms 2gd). 

3. Diary of William Windham, 367-8. Liverpool however, like Windham, did not sign an 
ensuing Minute, probably because he was not present, again like Windham, at the second 
meeting — an absence which the King ascribed to deliberate preference (to Pitt, 17 June 
1797; H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 330). 

4. Cabinet Minute, 16 June 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore as in ng above). The draft itself, said 
to have been ‘settled’ at the first of the two meetings (Canning’s diary for 16 June; Canning 
Ms 29d), is in Pitt’s hand among his notes in PR.O. 30/8/196, ff. 205-6. 

5. See II, 555. For the use of Minutes in peacetime see I, 629 with n5; for some other 
wartime examples, op. cit., II, 677. 

6. Grenville to George III, 16 June 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, II], 329-30). He noted on his 
copy that this referred to the naval mutiny. 

In a letter to his brother Thomas the day before he likewise dwelt on ‘the most painful 
decision I can have to make’: whether to accept ‘a measure which I cannot approve’ or to 
‘desert my station in a moment of danger’ (15 June 1797; B.L. Add. Ms 41852). The depth 
of his distress is equally clear in a letter to Pitt of the 26th stating that he would carry on 
‘for the moment’ (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2; cf. p. 55 above). Pitt told 
Canning a few days earlier that he himself had written to the Foreign Secretary to ‘agree 
or go out. Ld. G. agreed’ (note in diary, 23~25 June 1797; Canning Ms 29d). 

7. George III to Grenville, 17 June 1797; same to [Pitt], sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, II], 330-1). 
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The Note to France, dated 17 June, gave the name of the emissary. It was 
that of Malmesbury once more.! Despite his own reservation that he 
might be unwelcome, and a recent illness, he was the obvious man and he 
was chosen at once. There was in fact some demur from Paris. But the 
Cabinet this time stood firm, and Malmesbury left at the end of the 
month, arriving in Lille on 4 July. 

He had made good arrangements to guard his back in London. The 
three main aides in his mission were well placed, as two of them had been 
the year before, for confidential liaison with the Department concerned. 
On this occasion indeed all three shared one strong connexion. All were 
friends, and one a great friend, of Canning at the Foreign Office.’ 
Malmesbury had taken care in 1796 to cultivate the young hopeful, 
already known to him, who in that useful position was known to have Pitt’s 
ear.* He now strengthened the link, with Canning’s connivance or at his 
request. For the Under Secretary and the envoy clearly planned to keep 
privately in touch, and their agreement must have stemmed from the 
tension in this instance between Grenville and Pitt, superimposed on 
Canning’s self-confidence and his zeal for his patron. Whether Pitt 
himself sponsored the arrangement one cannot be sure: he certainly 
made his own views clear to Malmesbury in private before the latter left. 
In any case the Minister was soon profiting from Canning’s reports, as 
well as hearing from the envoy direct,° and the management of the talks 


1. See II, 636 for 1796. 

2. See Malmesbury, UI, 370-2, 375-9. He was reported to have attended the Cabinet on 
14 and again possibly on 16 June (The Times of 15 June, The True Briton of the 15th and 17th). 

3. The mission under Malmesbury consisted of Lord Morpeth, Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, George Ellis, James Ross (private secretary), and for a time Henry Wesley — or 
Wellesley — as Secretary of the Mission. The first three formed a well-knit group. Morpeth, 
aged 23, was the eldest son of Lord Carlisle, a MP since 1795, and a friend of Canning’s 
since Oxford days. So too was Leveson Gower, who was in fact one of Canning’s greatest 
friends. Also aged 23 and a MP since 1795, he was a son of Lord Stafford, the former 
Cabinet Minister, step-brother of Lord Gower, the last Ambassador in Paris, and through 
his mother Morpeth’s first cousin. In 1796 he had accompanied Malmesbury on the 
abortive peace talks. So also had George Ellis, a MP for the Cinque Ports since 1796, now 
aged 42 and enjoying a longer connexion with Malmesbury: a member of his staff at The 
Hague in the eighties, and a companion on the Grand Tour in 1791. His friendship with 
Canning derived from his younger cousin Charles, a close friend of the latter’s since Eton. 

Morpeth had a connexion in another important Department. His Parliamentary col- 
league for the borough of Morpeth, as his father’s nominee, was Wiliam Huskisson, 
Dundas’s Under Secretary for War. Malmesbury himself, however, did not like or trust 
Huskisson. 

The mission’s connexions endured. James Ross, who had also been with Malmesbury as 
his secretary in 1796, was in the Embassy at St Petersburg when Leveson Gower was 
Ambassador in 1804, and private secretary to Canning as Foreign Secretary in 1807. 

4. See II, 648. 

5. See Malmesbury’s confirming note of their memories of the occasion in November 
1802 (Malmesbury, TV (1804), 128). 

6. A practice which he often took care to ensure in important issues of foreign affairs; 
cf, L325. 
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throughout bore witness to the fact. Grenville of course could not be 
ignored — far from it — or circumvented in the last resort. But he could be 
kept in check by what Canning once called ‘most private’ communications, | 
including some during visits by Malmesbury’s aides, Leveson Gower 
above all. The uncomfortable circumstances bore on all the parties princi- 
pally concerned. Malmesbury had to deal with two ill-attuned masters — 
which by and large he did with great skill — while Canning stressed the 
need ‘to give as little opportunity as can be helped to those who hate the 
work to revile the master workman’.? 

In this atmosphere the two Ministers operated within a situation which 
in one respect, ironically, bound them more closely together than ever. For 
the negotiation was soon subject to an exceptional level of secrecy. In 
mid-July the Government was perturbed by a series of leaks to news- 
papers, coming, as Grenville told Malmesbury, ‘within a few hours after 
your couriers arrive here’.’ Quite apart from other dangers there seemed 
to be arisk of stockjobbing. On the rgth the Cabinet accordingly resolved 
that its members must observe complete security, and that the relevant 
papers were to be held, separate from others, by the two Under 
Secretaries in the Foreign Office, copies being made only to the members 
themselves.! Matters in point of fact were quietly taken farther. The 
copying was entrusted to Canning’s colleague Hammond, now returned 
from Austria, whose handwriting was said to be so bad that Ministers in 
general might be put off; and when a little later a secret report was 
received on the position within the French Government, it was withheld 
from every one but Grenville, Pitt and the King.’ All further intelligence of 
that kind was similarly restricted. Nonetheless within the close circle itself 
there was an added limitation, for when the French informant mentioned 
things likely to harden Grenville’s attitude the passage was apt to be 
edited. The intimate arrangements thus did not remove the mutual 
doubts of the two leading Ministers, though one should not go so far as to 
say — as Malmesbury did in the end — that Grenville was ‘against peace from 
the beginning .® Once the talks started, the Foreign Secretary pursued them 
in fact in a firm if sceptical effort for terms that he considered not too 


1. ‘To Malmesbury, 20 July 1797 (Malmesbury, IU, 416). 

2. ‘To George Ellis, 27 July 1797 (op. cit., 438); the master workman being Malmesbury. 

Relations between Pitt and Grenville had just been strained farther (or their state 
perhaps was underlined) by the weakness of the support from Pitt’s colleagues in the Lords 
to a bill, which he himself had not contested in the Commons, for enabling Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters to serve in the militia. ‘Grenville and Pitt’, noted Wilberforce on 
the matter, ‘very like breaking friendship’ (diary for 12 July; Life of Wilberforce, II, 223). 

3. 20 July 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, U1, 334). Couriers were of course distinct from 
members of the mission. The leaks — from whatever sources — may be seen in the news- 
papers, above all, suggestively, in The True Briton. 

4. Order of Cabinet, 20 July 1797. There is a copy in Private Papers of Spencer, U1, 213. 

5. See Malmesbury, II, 416n (and for Hammond’s return p. 56 above); H.M.C., Dropmore, 
III, 337-44. 

6. Malmesbury, III, 595; diary of 4 October. 
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dangerous or disgraceful. Since however these proved stricter than Pitt’s, 
mistrust did not disappear. Canning is not always a reliable witness; he ran 
to extremes. But his comments at least convey something of the atmos- 
phere. The Cabinet’s self-denying ordnance, as he saw it, was ‘devised’ by 
the Foreign Secretary 


to te up Pitt’s tongue alone, whom he suspected of communicating with 
other persons, and fortifying himself . . . against the opinions which 
might be brought forward in Council by those with whom he differed in 
his general view of the Negotiation. ! 


The strong differences in approach were bound to influence attitudes to 
the terms. At the start, these last followed official lines which could be 
broadly approved. That indeed was likely to be so. Pitt could hardly have 
gained his colleagues’ consent to open talks without seeking their consent 
on conditions; and those had to include not only enough to give Grenville 
a prospect of ‘firmness’ but also the points on which Dundas ~ a necessary 
ally — set greatest store. In 1796 the Secretary for War had demanded 
retention of both Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, and he was said to 
be equally insistent now.? Both figured accordingly in Malmesbury’s 
instructions, and as a sine qua non. He was also to seek retention of Cochin 
in India (possibly to be set against a return of Negapatam to the Dutch), 
and in the Caribbean of Trinidad or Demerara or Martinique or St Lucia 
or Tobago. If these last objects were refused the negotiation was not to be 
closed. But they were to be argued as part of the counterweight to 
France’s increased influence in Europe, and to the concessions which we 
would make there: recognition of her sovereignty in the Austrian 
Netherlands (scarcely to be challenged when Austria had made peace), 
Nice and Savoy.’ 

Most of the demands fell on France’s allies. Martinique, St Lucia and 
Tobago — whichever would be affected — had been French possessions: the 
rest had been Dutch, at the Cape and in the East, and Spanish or Dutch in 
the West. The British for their part intended to protect the interests of 
their own ally Portugal.* Although they claimed that France could speak 
for Spain and Holland, on the ground that these were client states, a bilat- 
eral negotiation would thus include matters of concern to other parties 


1. To Malmesbury, 20 July 1797 (Malmesbury, II, 416). The system proved hard to follow 
completely, and one may doubt if Dundas for one was kept in such a degree of ignorance 
in practice. 

2. To the point, it was believed in some quarters (probably wrongly), of resignation if 
necessary (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Il, 410). For Dundas in 1796 see I, 628n2; for 
Grenville on the need for firmness, Diary of William Windham, 368 for 15 June. 

3. Grenville to Malmesbury, no. 1, 29 June 1797; and see also nos. 2—5, sd (PR.O., F-O. 
27/49). 1, 427, 431, 433-4, II, 562 give background for Negapatam and Cochin respec- 
tively; II, 628-9, 647, the peace terms offered in 1796. For Austria’s cession of her 
Netherlands see pp. 51, 54 above. 

4. P.58 above. 
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which ~ not least from its form, for a negotiation, so designated, was a full- 
dress affair — would make it more complex and less likely to be brief. ‘This 
was unfortunate, for the Government was looking to steady and if possi- 
ble rapid progress. It must thus hope that the minor partners would act as 
advised, and without much delay. 

It must also hope that a Government in Paris would pay heed to the war 
weariness on which reports from France were being regularly received. 
But the situation there was not in fact easy to gauge. Different sources of 
intelligence differed, and it was hard to estimate the strength of the feel- 
ings, or the political currents and developments in Paris itself. British 
hopes of an effective challenge to the Directory, fluctuating in 1796, had 
been pinned on a second round of elections to the Assembly due in the 
spring of 1797.! London continued to support moves in diverse quarters: 
to reconcile the ‘ultra’ and ‘moderate’ royalists, to finance and direct the 
underground Paris Agency which the Minister in Berne, William 
Wickham, had been helping to fund for some time, and to encourage 
recruitment of ‘respectable’ republicans. There were successes and fail- 
ures. Louis XVIII was brought in March to issue a much more tactful 
manifesto than he had done earlier, in 1795, before he received British 
advice.? On the other hand the Paris Agency was disrupted by the arrest of 
most of its members. The elections themselves moreover did not answer 
all the questions. The success of royalists and their sympathisers was 
again considerable — more so than even Wickham could have hoped. But 
that itself produced the all too familiar resurgence of internal quarrels, 
while the survivors of the Paris Agency offered little immediate promise. 
The Directory was at bay. But such an animal could be the more danger- 
ous. The negotiation was about to take place in a highly uncertain domes- 
tic setting. 

Nor was it easy to gauge exactly the course of French diplomacy in 
Europe. All reports from the capitals told of an expectant pause. France 
might seem to have the ball at her feet, from northern Germany to central 
Italy; but she still had to settle her policies, particularly in her dealings 
with Prussia. Above all it was impossible from London to tell how her final 
peace talks with Austria were going, based on the Preliminaries — their 
own terms unknown — negotiated at Leoben.’ Progress at Lille was thus 
likely to depend, in whichever direction one looked, to an unusual extent 
on the course of events elsewhere. 

And so it proved. Countering the British demands, the French led off 
with three of their own: renunciation by George III of his claim to the 
throne of France which still figured in his title, restoration or ‘the equiva- 
lent’ of their ships lost at Toulon in 1793, and abandonment of the British 


1. See II, 609-10. 

2. Op. cit., 582-4. The rest of this paragraph draws largely on Harvey Mitchell, The 
Underground War against Revolutionary France . . . 1794-1800 (1965), chs. 6-10. 

3. See pp. 55-6 above. 
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claim on the revenue of the Austrian Netherlands as part of the security 
for the loan to the Emperor. Although somewhat disconcerted, Ministers 
did not foresee unsurmountable difficulties; Pitt made jokes in private 
about the King’s title — bad jokes too, Canning complained — and both he 
and Grenville were prepared if necessary to discuss at any rate the first 
two points.' A more disagreeable note however was sounded a week later, 
on 15 July, when the restoration of all British conquests was required 
before the negotiation could proceed. The Directory, it was explained, 
could not discuss its allies’ possessions, the future of which was covered in 
wartime treaties, while those possessions remained in enemy hands. The 
demand was refused categorically; but Pitt was anxious for the talks to 
continue, and continue they did for the rest of that month and through 
August. The French plenipotentiaries proved content in practice to talk 
about those issues. But little of substance transpired in the ensuing weeks. 
It was clear that the delegation had no real freedom of manoeuvre; its 
members were closely dependent on Paris, and Paris, it was said, was in 
touch with Madrid and The Hague. The relevance of recent and earlier 
treaties became a leading subject of conferences which, amicably con- 
ducted, did not get very far. 

Malmesbury however was not too depressed. He had been received 
politely — unlike the year before —, was on good terms with the French 
negotiators, and had come to believe, if cautiously, that there was a real 
chance of agreement. He was encouraged by the unusual courtesy, by the 
composition of the delegation on the whole — particularly the fact that it 
included Maret, the sensible official who had conferred with Pitt in 1792, 
and proved to be the source, through an intermediary, of the cherished 
secret information now? —, and by the regularity and usually the tone of 
the meetings. He took even greater comfort from the continuance of the 
intelligence itself: ‘what is . . . passing ex-officially’, he remarked, ‘is so 
much more important than what passes officially’. And finally he had 
arrived with some personal information which gave him a degree of 
manoeuvre. For on the eve of departure Pitt had told him in confidence 
that — despite the Cabinet’s terms — one of the two demands sine qua non, 
either Ceylon or the Cape, might be conceded in return for a reasonable 


1. But not the third, which they dismissed as no business of the French, who could talk 
to the Emperor if they wished. The basis of the claim over the ships was that Hood had 
occupied Toulon in trust for a legitimate French Government (see II, 309-11), and since 
the British were now treating with the Directory that declaration applied to itself. For Pitt’s 
joking see Malmesbury to Ellis, 8 August 1797 (Malmesbury, II, 455). 

The following account of the talks draws on Ephraim Douglass Adams, The Influence of 
Grenville on Pitt’s Foreign Policy 1787-1798 (1904) — with much of whose emphasis however I 
disagree —, on C. Ballot, Les Négociations de Lille . . .(1g10), and above all on a paper prepared 
for me by Dr A.R. Smith. 

2. The direct recipient was George Ellis, Malmesbury himself staying clear. For Maret 
in England in 1792-3 see II, 212, 233-5, 237, 254-5. He had suffered imprisonment in 
France for a time since. 


3. To Grenville, 6 August 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, III, 345). 
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result. There would clearly be a serious quarrel in that case in London. It 
would presumably mean Grenville’s resignation, and it would greatly 
strain Dundas’s loyalty, thus creating real discord and threatening Pitt’s 
slender majority on the talks in Cabinet. But he seemed prepared for the 
issue if it should arise: ‘on this particular point,’ he had told Malmesbury 
—as he reminded him a few years later — ‘he, or Lord Grenville, must have 
gone out; and he added, it would have been Lord Grenville.”! ‘The envoy could 
thus assume that he probably had a reserve position in prospect when 
attention fastened on those conquests in continuing talks.’ 

At the same time there were adverse developments, of whose force he 
was well aware. One unexpected setback occurred in August. It became 
known on the 12th that the Portuguese Minister in Paris had signed a 
peace treaty with France. He did so in point of fact without the overt 
authority of his Government, and a period of confusion followed, pro- 
ducing a flurry of despatches from London. But whatever might emerge it 
could not favour Malmesbury’s case in the short term. There was a force 
under British command in Portugal, requested in 1796 against a threat 
from Spain. The British had stated that they would protect Portuguese 
interests during the talks. Above all, the facilities of the Tagus were 
highly important to the blockade of Cadiz, the principal base of the 
Spanish fleet. Even if it was disavowed in due course in Lisbon — which 
was far from certain — the treaty marked a coup for France at an inter- 
esting point. 

The news also served to underline the problems in Malmesbury’s deal- 
ings with his base. He was perturbed by the reaction — he assumed 
Grenville’s — to something he himself wished to play down. “The 
Portuguese peace’, he commented, ‘seems to have made the Cabinet as 
mad as if they had been bitten by the Queen of that country’;* and his 
misgivings were heightened soon afterwards when the Foreign Secretary 
instructed him to protest formally at a public statement in Paris which 
seemed to blame Britain for delays in the talks. That episode indeed 
brought to the surface his feelings about his position, sandwiched between 
‘the Minister under whose orders I am bound to act and ‘the Minister with 
whom I wish to act.’ In private he deplored what he saw as ‘Pitt’s weakness 


1. Malmesbury, IV, 128. Malmesbury confirmed the accuracy of this statement in 
1802. 

2. According to the French later, indeed, he may have dropped a hint. Certainly they 
seem to have had some suspicion that a concession might be made; and some awkward- 
ness arose in London when this became known to persons ignorant of Pitt’s real views (see 
Huskisson to ?Dundas, Secret, 6 September 1797, and enclosure, which was sent also to 
Pitt; PR.O. 30/8/147). 

3. See II, 634; p. 58 above. 

4. To Granville Leveson Gower, 22 August 1797 (PR.O. 30/29/354). Cf. same to 
Canning, sd and 29 August 1797 (Malmesbury, III, 496-7, 512-16). The Queen was the 
unstable Maria. 

5. To Canning, second letter of 29 August 1797 (op. cit., 517); and see also a third letter 
sd, op. cit., 518-19. 
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in regard to Lord Grenville’;! and, bold as ever, he confined himself to 
verbal protest and did not present a Note. It all added to the difficulties of 
an inherently delicate mission, in which he became increasingly conscious 
of divided counsels at home. 

But in the event all this was soon water under the bridge. For the most 
serious cause for worry in August remained the lack of substance in the talks 
themselves. No contre-projet was received in answer to the opening British 
statement: the month passed in polite discussion of the admissibility of 
existing treaties, and assurances that the Spaniards and Dutch were being 
consulted on the demands. The Dutch in particular were said to be recalci- 
trant; and no doubt they were. There may well have been substance in the 
French negotiators’ claims of difficulties at The Hague. But it was becom- 
ing ever more clear that, whatever the diplomatic problems, any serious 
advance must depend on the outcome of troubles in Paris itself. For in the 
second half of the summer these were rising fast: a struggle was brewing in 
and around the Directory which seemed likely to move soon to a crisis. Both 
Malmesbury and Grenville acknowledged that the issue at Lille would turn 
on the outcome:? that the content of the negotiation could be subordinate 
to other events. It was an uncomfortable thought for a Ministry whose main 
aim, in Pitt’s constant phrase, was ‘security’,? and which had committed 
itself to a process that might turn ona struggle beyond its control. 

The question was answered on 4 September. The coup d’état of 18 
Fructidor removed from the Directory the elements most disposed to con- 
tinue the talks. On the 11th the French mission was recalled from Lille, 
and a fresh one appointed. Neither Malmesbury nor Pitt was prepared to 
give up, though Malmesbury saw very little hope; Pitt for his part was 
quick to confirm that his views remained ‘unaltered . . . and my ultimate 
determination will be what I think you know’.* On the 16th however the 
new French negotiators presented a Note asking Malmesbury if he was 
authorised to treat on the principle of a return of all British conquests. 
Faced with this abrupt revival of a question thought to have been laid to 
rest, the British envoy answered simply that his powers were sufficient for 
negotiation, and that he was prepared to discuss the matter, which related 
to his instructions, at an appropriate point. He was thereupon required to 
leave Lille within twenty-four hours. After a further exchange he did so on 
the 18th, reaching London at midnight on the 1gth. 


1. In conversation with Ellis on 1 September (op. cit., 521). Canning claimed to have 
persuaded Pitt at various points to soften Grenville’s draft despatches on Portugal (diary of 
20 August, 1 and 10 September; Canning Ms 29d). If so, the results still failed to satisfy 
Malmesbury (see Canning to Pitt, 10 September 1797; P.R.O. 30/8/120). 

2. Malmesbury to Grenville, 25 July 1797 (see The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, ed. Sir A.W. Ward and G.P. Gooch, I (1922), 278); Grenville to Malmesbury, 27 July 
1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, I, 335). 

a. Gt W302: 

4. Malmesbury to Pitt, g September; Pitt to Malmesbury, 14 September 1797 
(Malmesbury, III, 541-2, 560-1). That Pitt was referring to their conversation in June seems 
clear from another letter to Malmesbury, of the 11th (op. cit., 554). 
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Not every one was convinced even so that the negotiation was at an 
end. Malmesbury had made it clear that this surprising demand was 
unacceptable as it stood. But he left saying he would report to his 
Government, and the French claimed thereafter that it was not they who 
broke off the talks. They had indeed never specifically dropped the initial 
precondition,! although it had been tacitly buried in the subsequent 
conduct of business, and the British were convinced that its reappearance 
was a pretext. Some hopes lingered, however: Canning would not admit 
defeat, and remained disposed to more conciliatory language than Pitt 
himself was now inclined to adopt.2 And while the Minister seemed to 
have virtually rejected an immediate resumption of talks, he had not 
abandoned the object; rather he now decided to pursue it by other 
means.° 


For there was an epilogue. The negotiation from the start had given rise 
to suspicions of interested corruption in France. They had been partly 
responsible at least for the measures of secrecy in London in July, and 
they did not diminish, particularly when ‘Talleyrand, in the uneasy 
situation in Paris, replaced Delacroix as Foreign Minister at about that 
time. He was known, or thought, to be working for peace; but as so often 
both his motive and his practice seemed dubious, and the agreement with 
the Portuguese Minister was surrounded by rumours of bribery. The 
Directory was certainly anxious to find some money: it was failing to 
extract sums due from the Dutch, and the Portuguese payment may have 
been taken partly to compensate for that. But to British eyes the transac- 
tion was simply another example of native ‘venality’;> and the suspicion 
seemed to be confirmed by a comparable approach. For in mid-August a 
certain ‘Mr Melville of Boston’, who claimed to have secured the 
Portuguese peace, visited Malmesbury to offer a treaty in return for 
payment. Something of the kind indeed appears to have been heard 


1. Canning in fact argued this point with Pitt, warning him of its formal validity before 
the Minister spoke in Parliament, and following up with a telling mock speech for 
Opposition (1 and 3 October 1797; P.R.O. 30/8/120). 

Malmesbury himself, who thought success had been tantalisingly close (Malmesbury, II, 
539; 541, 577), Was anxious for a Note to be sent in answer on ‘business’ which he had left 
‘unfinished . . . and on purpose’ (diary, 20 September; op. cit., 580, and see also 581). This 
was indeed done, and further self-exculpatory Notes were exchanged over the next fort- 
night. 

2. Canning to Rev. William Leigh, 19 September 1797 (op. cit., 579); same to Pitt as in n1 
above. 

3. Pitt’s attitude to any possible further negotiation in form emerges, I think, from a 
conversation with Malmesbury on 22 September in which that is made dependent on pre- 
vious success through a different channel (op. cit., 582-3). 

4. P. 60 above. 

5. George III’s word (to Pitt, 23 September 1797; Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 
242). 
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earlier from another American, a Mr Potter;! but Melville (or Melvil) 
was possibly a more serious proposition, claiming to come from the 
notoriously self-seeking Barras, the most powerful of the Directors. He 
soon slipped over to England, and on 28 August talked to Pitt at 
Holwood,? bringing with him an apparently definite proposal that, in 
return for a payment of £450,000 to ‘the different members of the 
French Government’, the British could retain the Cape, Ceylon, Cochin 
and ‘Trinidad in an immediate peace. Pitt was anxious to inquire 
farther. He informed those Cabinet colleagues in reach, and the King on 
6 September; and on the gth George III agreed to see what might 
emerge.’ Fructidor then followed, which plunged everything into 
confusion. But it did not witness the end of these particular thoughts. The 
processes however became murkier, and inherently less promising, 
for Melville, while apparently still involved, seems now to have become 
one of several channels, perhaps from several sources. A certain 
O’Drusse who was connected with Talleyrand, and an intermediary 
in touch with the banker Walter Boyd — himself well known to Pitt —4 
are glimpsed also in the more serious comings and goings. Nor was 
the offer the same: the cost had become £1,200,000 for Ceylon or 
£2 million for Ceylon and the Cape (Cochin and Trinidad presumably 
being thrown in). As George III observed, this was an ‘enormous’ sum, 
and strict confidentiality moreover must be reconciled with some 
form of Parliamentary approval. Malmesbury himself disliked the 
business, which he thought reeked of ‘stockjobbing. But Pitt was still 
anxious to follow it up, and with characteristic hope.° The problems in 
the event did not have to be faced, for by 20 October the plan 


1. Malmesbury, Ill, 492 and n. 

As early as the end of June indeed ‘a man from Paris’ called at the Foreign Office, 
‘undertaking’ “Terms of Peace’. Pitt declined to see him (Canning’s diary for 29 June 1797; 
Canning Ms 2Qd). 

2. Pitt’s villa in Kent; see I, 3. 

3. Pitt to Grenville, 28 August, 2 September 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, II, 360, 368); same 
to George III, 6 September 1797 (op. cit., 369); George III to Pitt, g September 1797 
(Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 242). The Minister found Melville ‘a very dull stupid 
Fellow’, but well informed (to Canning, nd; Canning Ms 30). The agent in fact paid several 
more visits, collecting £10,000 for his pains. 

4. See I, 377 with ns, and op. cit. 676. 

5. Two notes by Pitt, 22 and 23 September 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/101); Pitt to George II, 
22 September 1797; George III to Pitt, 23 September 1797 (Stanhope, II, Appendix, 
vii-ix, the second letter completed in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 242). See also 
Pitt’s letters to Canning on the business, 6, 10 and (possibly relevant) 15 September 
1797, together with six nd, in Canning Ms 30. Malmesbury found that among those ‘in 
the secret? was Huskisson, whom he suspected of participating in the 
stockjobbing (Malmesbury, II, 583 and in general 580~4). Huskisson was in fact a friend 
of Boyd, and the rumour became quite widespread. It is interesting to note that he 
had warned his superior Dundas after Fructidor of ‘the refinement of corruption . . . on 
the part of France’ (11 September 1797; S.R.O., Melville Castle Muniments, GD 
51/1/529/1). 
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collapsed.! It is hard to tell exactly why: something may have been compro- 
mised — Boyd at any rate lost Pitt’s trust — and verifiable proof was no doubt 
elusive. While it lasted, however implausibly, the offer kept alive such hopes 
as remained; and when it died they finally disappeared.’ 

The episode closed not only a series of moves but a chapter in Pitt’s 
career. From 1793 to 1796 he had looked, if latterly with less confidence, to 
peace within a measurable distance, and more often than not from the next 
campaign. The French rejection of terms at the end of that year faced him 
at last inescapably with the prospect that the war could be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Throughout the first half of 1797 he made intense efforts to avoid 
that fate. Thoughts of resignation were followed (if the chronology is 
right)3 by preparations for peace talks in conjunction with Austria. When 
Austria disappeared, he forced through a unilateral approach against the 
King, the Foreign Secretary and almost half the Cabinet. He was ready to 
face them again if necessary over terms which most would have wished to 
reject, and against which he expected Grenville himself to resign. When 
the possibility arose he was anxious to explore the effect of bribery, and 
though the cost soared and the likelihood shrank he persisted for as long as 
he could. ‘When in war, Dundas remarked at a later point of strain, “his 
hopes and confidence are sanguine beyond all reason; and when aiming at 
peace there is no sacrifice which at times he has not been ready to make for 
the attainment of it’.t In the early autumn of 1797 it seemed clear that 
peace was unattainable. He turned again to war, but now with the knowl- 
edge that he must devise further measures to develop the nation’s capacity 
for a struggle whose length could not be guessed. 


1. See Canning to George Ellis, 10 October 1797 (Canning Ms 62); Malmesbury to 
Canning, 20 October 1797 (Malmesbury, III, 596); Canning’s diary for a conversation with 
Pitt probably on the 22nd, by which time the Minister was ‘determined to have done with 
it (Canning Ms 29d). 

There was at least one other, abortive, approach to Pitt direct — from a Monsieur Philip 

which may or may not have been of this nature (Philip to Pitt, g September 1797; 
Canning to Philip, 12 September 1797, in PR.O., F.O. 27/52). And when all in fact was 
over, William Beckford sent to the Duke of Portland [Home Secretary] ‘certain overtures 
from France’ made to his agent in Paris, David Williams, which to his annoyance received 
no attention (Beckford to Pitt, 11 December 1797, 27 March 1798 (Stanhope Ms S5 06/6, 
Maidstone); and see also Diary of Farington, 11, 922). 

2. Boyd’s letters to Pitt, from 14 September to 28 October, are in PR.O. 30/8/115, and 
a copy of Pitt’s apparently final reply, of 28 October, is in PR.O. 30/8/102. One from 
Boyd to ?Dundas, nd, deploring a report of Pitt’s ‘tone of asperity’ about his conduct in 
the affair is also in PR.O. 30/8/115. His personal financial interest in peace is followed in 
S.R. Cope, Walter Boyd . . . (1983), 127~9, 145-6. Canning noted from his own conversation 
with Pitt on probably 22 October (n1 above) that the whole business had become ‘utterly 
unsafe’. 

For continuing, faint possibilities of reviving the direct negotiation at Lille see Grenville 
to Pitt, 8 October 1797; Pitt to Grenville, 18 October 1797 (H.M.C., Dropmore, II], 378-80, 
382), and Pitt’s final note on 18 October (P.R.O. 30/8/195). 

3. Pp. 48-9 above. 

4. To Spencer, 17 November 1800; quoted in Keith Grahame Feiling, The Second Tory 
Party 1714-1832 (1938), 165-6. 
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A Private Life 


t the very start of this worrying year Pitt had a worrying personal 

experience. He had to make it clear to those involved that he did 

not propose to get married. His own involvement caused some 
passing interest, and amusement. The reasons for his withdrawal have 
caused speculation since. 

The reports of Pitt’s supposed intention certainly surprised the London 
world. His lack of interest in women had been taken for granted since he 
first came to office, and remained a target, wearisomely familiar by now, of 
allusions and jokes. In the past few years moreover — from 1795 at least — he 
was largely withdrawn from society, passing his days mostly in Downing 
Street and the House of Commons when in session, his nights often at 
Dundas’s at Wimbledon, with short forays to his retreat of Holwood in Kent 
and longer stays in the summer, and occasional visits, particularly in the late 
summer, to Walmer.! While enjoying company, he had never been immersed 
in the social round, though in the early nineties he perhaps took part rather 
more than before.*? But as the war absorbed him increasingly his habits 
became ever more private, and in the first months of 1797 he was said to be 
‘seldom seen even by his intimate acquaintances except in public, the pres- 
sure of affairs occupies him entirely’.* This, if true, was exceptional; but 
exceptional only in degree. He was the last person to be the subject of 
rumour in the marriage market. 

In point of fact, however, the episode stemmed from his very seclusion. 
Among the politicians and officials with houses in easy reach of London was 
Lord Auckland, based on Eden Farm at Beckenham since retiring from his 


1. Dundas’s hospitality began to replace Wilberforce’s at Wimbledon in the second half 
of the eighties (see I, 105, 107-8, 578, 584). For Pitt’s house at Holwood, by Hayes where he 
had been born and brought up, see op. cit., 105, 590-4; for Walmer Castle, his residence as 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports from 1792, II, 189, 202, 291-2, 461. His visits to each 
house can be followed broadly from his wine accounts in P.R.O. 30/8/203. 

For the impression of Pitt’s attitude to women see I, 108-9. 

2. Eg Sir George Beaumont, the MP and connoisseur, on Pitt’s ‘frequent’ visits to 
White’s (cf. I, 106, 580) and attendance at London dinners and parties in those years (Diary 
of Joseph Farington, 111, 794). 

3. Op. cit., 793-4, diary of 11 March. And see Archbishop of Canterbury to Auckland, 
7 February 1797 (A.C., Il, 377); Canning’s diary for February (Canning Ms 20d). 
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Embassy at The Hague in 1793.! This was less than five miles from Holwood, 
and he was not the man to waste propinquity, or be backward with advice on 
public affairs. Able, experienced, insatiably ambitious, politically unreliable, 
rather short of money —he ended with fourteen children — he did not neglect 
the Minister; and Pitt, generally disposed to make the best of those whom 
fortune brought within his habits of life, and to consult expert views and aid, 
often called in on his neighbour? Among Auckland’s many daughters the 
eldest was Eleanor, aged nineteen in 1796. Tall and fair, and by all accounts 
beautiful, lively and intelligent,? it-was observed that Pitt enjoyed her 
company; and she, doubtless flattered, seemed — at least according to her 
father — to respond. By the turn of the year gossip was rising. There had 
already been paragraphs in the newspapers, more appeared now, and the 
Aucklands were contentedly discounting the rumours to their friends. In the 
first half of February Gillray produced a cartoon.‘ Had he but known it, he 
was then out of date. At some point, in the last days of December 1796 or the 
first week of the new year, Pitt seems to have spent much time with the 
family. He was back in London thereafter; but on 20 January he sent a letter. 
It seemed, quite unexpectedly, to spell the end of the hopes.°® 


1. To which he had been appointed, after Madrid, in 1789 (see II, 13). 

2. Auckland’s career and character (as William Eden) are discussed in I, 484-5, and at 
greater length in John Ehrman, The British Government and Commercial Negotiations with Europe 
1783-1793 (1962), 33-9; Pitt’s attitude to company in I, 587. 

3. She became the favourite correspondent of her much younger sister Emily, the 
novelist. Even Hester Stanhope, no doubt bowing to Pitt’s taste, said later that she admired 
her looks at the time (Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope. . ., 1 (1845), 177-8). 

4. That the Aucklands were writing or talking to some of their circle might be inferred 
from his later need to state that the rumours had been false (to Pitt, 23 January 1797; Letters 
Relating to the Love Episode of William Pitt. . ., ed. Lord Rosebery (1900), 27 [reprinted from 
The Monthly Review, December 1900]. Hereafter cited as Love Episode). There is one such 
letter in A.C., III, 369. 

5. Precise dating for the period before the letter is difficult. Auckland wrote to Pitt on 21 
January, ‘after the happy week that we all pass’d together, the separation of the last fortnight 
has been matter of evident regret to us all’ (Love Episode, 8). It may not have been a full week. 
Pitt was held in London for much of December by the course and collapse of the peace talks 
with France, and seems to have been there on Christmas day and perhaps expected to be there 
again on the 28th (to Auckland, 24 December 1796; A.C., II, 369-70). Whether or not this last 
turned out to be so he seems to have been back on New Year’s day, and from correspondence, 
and newspaper reports of Cabinet meetings and other business if correct, was in London for 
much of the next three weeks. He was said however to have gone down to Beckenham to dine 
with Auckland on 1 January, leaving the next day (The Times, 2, 4 January 1797), and he cer- 
tainly did so on the 7th, returning to London the next morning. On this last occasion, 
however, there was a large party (Canning’s diary, 7-8 January 1797; Canning Ms 29d). The 
wine accounts show consumption at Holwood between 5 and 10 January (PR.O. 30/8/203). 

According to one, impressionistic, account (Glenbervie, 1, g8—9, for 21-22 November 
1796) Pitt had been going down or over to Eden Farm ‘almost every day . . . in idleness and 
lounging’ since ‘the recess of Parliament’ — meaning presumably the turn of 
September—October. On a visit himself on 5 December, Douglas noted the Minister’s 
obvious attachment (op. cit., 102). 

6. Love Episode, 1-5. The text was first published, from the Pretyman Mss, by Lord 
Ashbourne in Pitt: some Chapters of his Life and Times (1898), ch. VII. Rosbery published the 
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My dear Lord, 


Altho’ the anxious expectation of public business would at all events 
have made it difficult for me to leave town during the last ten days, you 
may perhaps have begun to think that it cannot have been the only 
reason which has kept me so long from Beckenham. The truth is that I 
have really felt it impossible to allow myself to yield to the temptation 
of returning thither without having (as far as might depend upon me) 
formed a decision on a point which I am sensible has remained in sus- 
pense too long already. Having at length done so, I should feel myself 
inexcusable if (painful as the task is) any consideration prevented me 
from opening myself to you without reserve. It can hardly, I think, be 
necessary to say that the time I have passed among your family had led 
to my forming sentiments of very real attachment towards them all, 
and of much more than attachment towards one whom I need not 
name. Nor should I do justice to my own feelings or explain myself as 
frankly as I think I ought to do, if I did not own that every hour of my 
acquaintance with the person to whom you will easily conceive I refer 
has served to augment and confirm that impression; in short, has con- 
vinced me that whoever may have the good fortune ever to be united 
with her is destined to more than his share of human happiness. 

Whether, at any rate, I could have had any ground to hope that such 
might have been my lot, I am in no degree entitled to guess. I have to 
reproach myself for having ever indulged the idea on my own part as 
far as I have done without asking myself carefully and early enough 
what were the difficulties in the way of its being realised. I have suffered 
myself to overlook them too long, but, having now at length reflected as 
fully and as calmly as I am able on every circumstance that ought to 
come under my consideration (at least as much for her sake as for my 
own), | am compelled to say that I find the obstacles to it decisive and 
insurmountable. In thus conveying to you, my dear Lord, what has 
been passing in my mind, and its painful but unavoidable result, I have 
felt it impossible to say less.! And yet it would be almost a consolation to 
me to know that even what I have said is superfluous, and that the idea 
which I have entertained has been confined solely to myself. If this 
should be the case, I am sure this communication will be buried in 


whole correspondence, at that time from the same source. The contents are now in two 
batches in the B.L., complementing each other: in Add. Ms 46491, ff. 161-74 (this letter in 
a copy — unlike the rest — at ff. 163~4v); and in Add. Ms 59704 (the original of the letter 
being there together with Pitt’s corrected, and in places different draft, at ff 1-10). 
Auckland returned Pitt’s two main letters (here, and pp. 72—3 below) to him. Add. Ms 
46491 was presented to the British Library in 1948 by a descendant of Emily Eden; Add. 
Ms 59704 was bequeathed, in 1976, having strayed from the Pretyman Mss at some time. 

I have cited Love Episode throughout, following its orthography and punctuation except 
where I indicate otherwise. 

1. The draft of this sentence reads, ‘It is my first duty under these Circumstances to 
state to you thus plainly the Result. To enter into detail would be useless.’ (B.L. Add. Ms 


59704, f. 3v). 
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silence and oblivion. On any other supposition I know that I but consult 
the feelings of those who must be most in my thoughts by confiding it to 
your discretion. And in doing so I have every reason to rely on those 
sentiments of mutual friendship which I hope will not be affected by 
any change which may at the present moment be unavoidable in what 
have lately been the habits of our intercourse. For myself, allow me only 
to add that, separated as I must be for a time from those among whom I 
have passed many of my happiest moments, the recollection of that 
period will be long present to my mind. The greatest pleasure and best 
consolation I can receive will be if Iam ever enabled to prove how deep 
an interest I must always take in whatever may concern them. 

They will not, I am sure, be less dear to me through life than they 
would have had a right to expect from the nearest and closest connec- 
tion. 

Believe me, my dear Lord, under all circumstances, 


Ever sincerely and faithfully yours, 
W. Pitt. 


If Pitt had expected thus to end the affair, at a stroke, he was dis- 
appointed. Auckland did not accept the verdict at once. Hardly surpris- 
ingly, he tried to probe the ‘reserve’ which Pitt disclaimed; and he put paid 
to any disclaimer of knowledge of the lady’s feelings. The sentiments 
were ‘most cordially mutual, and they ‘were ripening into an attachment 
which might lay the foundation of a system of most perfect happiness, for 
the two persons’ involved. If the ‘circumstances’ which Pitt mentioned 
were financial, they should not ‘create an hour’s interruption in . . . inter- 
course .. .; still less . . . affect the ultimate result’, even if that had to be 
delayed. His daughter, he was sure, would wait; he only regretted he could 
not help much himself. But ‘these small details’ should not be followed 
further. Pitt should come to Beckenham as soon as convenient, ‘& espe- 
cially in the eyes of observers as if nothing had happened.’ They could 
‘talk about the whole at leisure & again & again’. Alternatively ‘let the 
persons most concerned express themselves to each other’. ! 

This effort met with a firm repulse. The last thing Pitt wished to do was 
to talk the matter over ‘again & again’.2 Nor would he explain his deci- 
sion ‘at large’. “The circumstances of every man’s private and personal 
situation can often, on various accounts, be fully known and fairly 
judged of by no one but himself’. Despite all the inducements to the con- 
trary, he could not ‘distrust’ his decision. “Believe me, I have not lightly or 
easily sacrificed my best hopes and earnest wishes to my conviction and 
judgment.’ And then the door was decisively shut. 


1. 21 January, '/2 pt. 4 (Love Episode, 6-11). The original is in B.L. Add. Ms 46491, 
ff. 167—8v. 

2. Two days later, in a letter to Addington, who like others of his friends had earlier 
been watching what was going on, Pitt described Auckland’s reply as ‘the most embarrass- 
ing possible’ (quoted in Philip Ziegler, Addington, 83). 
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Believe me, also, that further explanation or discussion can answer no 
good purpose. And let me entreat you to spare me and yourself the 
pain of urging it further. It could only lead to prolonged suspense and 
increasing anxiety, without the possibility of its producing any ultimate 
advantage.! 


That was undeniably that. Winding-up however proved not quite pleas- 
ant. The two men exchanged letters in the next forty-eight hours on the 
line to be taken with inquiries, and Pitt returned Auckland’s two earlier 
missives, as Auckland suggested, leaving him to do likewise if he wished.’ 
The tone at the start was friendly on either side. But as far as Auckland’s 
was concerned, one reason became clear. It seems likely that, probably in 
the ‘week’ spent in company, he had asked Pitt to consider him for a 
Cabinet post. There was an existing vacancy, in the Office of Lord Privy 
Seal, open since the previous September when its incumbent Chatham 
had moved to the Lord Presidency of the Council on Lord Mansfield’s 
death.* He now repeated his request, and when Pitt answered doubtfully 
responded in strong terms.* The appointment was ‘now’ ‘essential . . . to 
me and still more to mine’. It would give him and them “as soon as possible 
an ostensible & honourable pretext for throwing ourselves once more into 
the full tide of courts and of London society’, and distancing themselves 
from ‘a place in which every idea for a time is poisoned’. Pitt’s alleged 
difficulties, arising from a possible prior obligation, could surely be 
removed. And 


I certainly did not say all. It is most important for all our sakes to shew 
to the Public what I am sure will be true in fact, tho’ subject to severe 
difficulties in practice that there remains an undiminished friendship 
between us two at least. . .° 


The manoeuvre did not succeed. No answer is afforded. But the post 
remained vacant for a further year, and on that note the episode closed. 


I. 22 January 1797, 2 pm (Love Episode, 12-15). The original, again with the draft, is in 
B.L. Add. Ms 59704, ff. 11-17v. The second sentence in this last passage was added in the 
draft. So was the phrase ‘on various accounts’ in another sentence quoted above. 

2. See p. 70, n6 above. Auckland to Pitt, 22 January 1797 (Love Episode, 16-18; original in 
B.L. Add. Ms 46491, ff. 169—v); Pitt to Auckland, 23 January 1797 [from Holwood] (Love 
Episode, 19~21; original in B.L. Add. Ms 46491, ff. 171-2v); Auckland to Pitt, sd, 8 pm (Love 
Episode, 24-30; original in B.L. Add. Ms 59704, ff. 19-20). 

3. For Chatham’s appointment see I, 463; for Mansfield, op. cit., 414, 418. 

The suggested timing of Auckland’s initial request is put forward on the basis of Pitt’s 
statement (to Auckland, 23 January 1797, 3 pm; Love Episode, 22-3; original in B.L. Add. Ms 
46491, ff. 173-4) that he had been ‘turning it’ over in his mind “during the last Ten Days’. 

4. Auckland’s first letter, apparently of the 23rd morning, is missing. But its content can 
be deduced from the sequel in Pitt to Auckland, 23 January 1797, 3 pm and Auckland’s 
second letter, sd, 8 pm as in n2 above. 

5. 23 January 1797, 8 pm (n2 above). 
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What lay behind Pitt’s decision? He had certainly gone so far as to raise 
expectations: he acknowledged this in his first long, embarrassed letter, 
and one at least of his intimates assumed that marriage was on the cards. 
‘., Eden Farm ~ all off. 1am surprized — & sorry,’ wrote Canning shortly 
afterwards.! It may in fact have been the publicity that brought the 
Minister to the point, spreading in a way which, as Auckland observed, he 
had been slow to grasp.2 When he faced the issue, several possible reasons 
can be cited for his behaviour. One simple if contributory factor might 
have been a reluctance to be linked too closely with the Aucklands in 
general, and in particular with Auckland himself. This was Hester 
Stanhope’s partial explanation — fastening on Lady Auckland’s chatter 
and match-making, though she also mentioned more broadly ‘the family 
intrigues’. And while she is a highly unreliable witness, and was speaking 
after Pitt had broken later with Auckland, she may not have been entirely 
wide of the mark. Politically at any rate it could have been awkward to be 
allied to a man with a mixed reputation and, in such conditions, weary- 
ingly near at hand. Lord Rosebery — no subscriber to Lady Hester’s cred- 
ibility — was himself inclined to put that weight, as an addition, in the 
scales.’ However, Auckland had not shown his colours plainly in this 
instance before Pitt made up his mind, and their correspondence in 
general continued, on the surface amicably enough. Auckland indeed did 
not give up. Within a few months he was reminding the Minister of an 
‘inactivity ill suited to the whole frame . . . of my Mind’, and in August 
Pitt, acknowledging that they had not met over a ‘long interval’, assured 
him of a wish still to find him a place.‘ In 1798 he did so, though not in the 
Cabinet, as joint Postmaster General. Any danger of an intimate relation- 
ship had by then disappeared; and if Pitt may perhaps have become more 
alert when the need to think closely arose, the problem of Auckland as a 
father-in-law might be thought nonetheless to have been subsidiary. 
There were other matters bearing on a ‘private and personal situation’, 
which could be known and judged by ‘no one but himself’.5 


1. Diary of 8 February 1797 (Canning Ms 29d). The information came to him in a 
‘Long letter’ from Pitt, which seems to have disappeared. 

2. To Pitt, 23 January 1797 (as in p. 73, n2 above). 

3. Memours of the Lady Hester Stanhope, 1, 179 & m1; Rosebery, introduction to Love Episode, 
ix-x, and, on Lady Hester, in his Pitt (1891), 265. And cf. Glenbervie, I, 102. 

4. Auckland to Pitt, 20 April, endorsed (and from internal evidence) 1797; and again — 
“You also know it [my mind] to be incompetent to many domestic considerations, claims & 
duties’, 21 June, private & in confidence, endorsed 1797 (both in PR.O. 30/8/110); Pitt to 
Auckland, Private, 27 August 1797 (B.L. Add. Ms 46519). Some other letters, on public 
affairs, had passed between them since late in February, when Pitt may also have seen 
Auckland in London (4.C., HI, 379). 

According to Lord Stanhope in the 1860s, there was ‘a complete estrangement’ between 
the two men when the affair ended, which however was ‘soon’ composed through the 
efforts of Addington and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Moore, who was Auckland’s 
brother-in-law (notes in Stanhope Ms U15g0 $5, C60/109). 

5. P.72 above. 
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One such, cited from Auckland’s day to this, could have been money. Pitt’s 
finances were certainly in a bad, and unpromising, way. As had been the 
case almost from the start, it is hard to tell exactly how confused they were; 
he gave them sparse attention in the nineties, as he had given virtually 
none before.! His income from official sources remained as it had been 
since August 1792, when the revenues ~ salary, fees and incidents — of the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports were added to those of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The total amounted 
to something under £10,000 when taxes and duties were deducted.? This 
was the situation (with one minor exception) until the second quarter of 
1801, the sums reaching him on the whole — more so indeed than earlier — 
fairly promptly and regularly.’ 

An income of that size was by no means small in the circumstances of 
the age. Prices had recently been rising; but £5,000 a year was still a sum 
considered adequate for a ‘man of high rank’. Such private resources as 
Pitt had inherited could not usefully be added: on the contrary, they had 
mostly provided the means for his early recourse to loans. By 1782, when 
he was twenty-three, he had a nominal fortune of £10,244. But since this 
was by legacy from his father it was not going to be paid in full. In the 
event he received in cash just under £4,400, and by the time it reached 
him, in 1785, he had converted some capital (how found is uncertain) into 
an annuity of £300, was receiving another £600 in income, half of which 
was by grant from his brother, and had started borrowing on his expecta- 
tions. The process continued, his official revenues being taken as security: 
between 1780 and 1792 Pitt seems to have raised some £37,400 in sums 
requiring specific payments through his bank, of which £8,000 was 
repaid.° He was paying interest on a mortgage for Holwood, purchased in 
1785, on loans from his bankers Coutts and from Thomas Coutts himself, 
and from the middle nineties at least on an overdraft costing between 
some £500 and £950 a year. In June 1793 he assigned to Thomas Coutts 
his salary as First Lord of the Treasury.® 


1. See I, 595, 598 for the eighties; p. 72 above for Auckland’s query. 

2. And, for the Cinque Ports, some subordinates’ salaries. Cf. I, 595-6. The figures may 
be checked against the payments for 1792 to 1801 in Messrs Coutts’ Ledgers (Coutts’s 
Bank), which are also listed in the papers of Pitt’s private secretary Joseph Smith (for 
whom see I, 578 & ng) in the possession of Mr W.H. Saumarez Smith. For Pitt’s appoint- 
ment as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports see II, 189-90. 

3. Cf. I, 597. The small item of the First Lord’s ancient receipt of New Year’s Gifts — 
worth less than £50 in Pitt’s time — was abolished in October 1797. 

4. Op. cit., 596. For prices see II, 451. 

5. Iput it like this because he probably borrowed elsewhere in ways that do not disclose 
payments of interest so readily. At some point probably in 1796, for example, he passed ‘an 
edifying morning . . . chiefly with kind-hearted Jews’ in an unknown transaction (Pitt to 
Auckland, nd; A.C., III, 358); and this is unlikely to have been the only time. 

6. See I, 19-20, 591 & nt, 595~8, 600-2 for developments up to that date. 
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One of the loans was almost certainly devoted in part to a purpose from 
which Pitt did not benefit. In 1786 he seems to have assigned to his mother 
the nominal balance — £5,800 — of his inheritance. ‘his was generous, at 
a time when he was already embarrassed, and he probably moreover met 
the annual interest, which in better circumstances she should have done. 
In 1793 he managed to advance her £300, explaining that he could not do 
more because he must apply his new income as Lord Warden immedi- 
ately to tradesmen’s bills.! But it was those bills, and his approach to his 
affairs, that accounted for his state. Some of the expenditure was 
unexceptionable: from 1786 he had the upkeep of two houses and from 
1792 of three, and while two of the three attracted no rent and some 
allowances and perquisites, they had to be looked after and run, according 
to whether he was there or not. The addition of Walmer Castle, the Lord 
Warden’s residence, presumably explained for instance some of the 
expense on menservants, fifteen in 1794 compared with eleven in 1786, on 
whom Pitt was paying tax.” Extra costs there were unavoidable, to set 
against the increased income. But Walmer did not yet figure largely: it was 
Downing Street and Holwood that absorbed the funds; and while the 
former of course sustained costs such as the larger political and official 
dinners, which could take anything from £25 to £60 a time and amount 
to twenty-five a year, both continued to swallow money, if not as raven- 
ously as earlier, and in ways that were still largely uncontrolled. 

It is correspondingly hard to tell exactly why the money went as it did. 
Various lists of figures survive; but we do have one attempt at a compre- 
hensive answer for a given year in the middle nineties. Pitt’s private secre- 
tary, Joseph Smith, writing at the time, gave details as he knew them for 
1796. According to these, Pitt’s current expenditure then was some 
£8,924: £1,942 on the ‘table’ for the three establishments, £1,136 on 
‘housekeeping? likewise, £543 on wines, £494 on clothes, £655 on ser- 
vants’ wages, £438 on board wages, £659 on ‘servants’ bills’, £249 on 
their liveries, £299 on ‘job horses’, £175 on ‘carriages’ and £397 on 
‘stables’. ‘Incidents’, divided almost equally between London, the house 
at Holwood, and its farm, came to £1,116, ‘labourers’ pay’ to £556, taxes 
to £263. These figures, which were almost certainly much too low, were 


1. Op. cit., 596-7. 

2. PR.O. 30/8/206, entry for 4 January 1794 — there appears to have been one less in 
1793 (P.R.O. 30/8/219, f. 39); I, 599. By 1799 there seem to have been 19 or 20 male ser- 
vants (PR.O. 30/8/201), 14 of them in London (P.R.O. 30/8/217). While the proportion 
was small for Walmer, it included board wages separate from those for Downing Street and 
Holwood (household accounts for 1796, Saumarez Smith Mss; PR.O. 30/8/202). 

Pitt did not of course pay tax on female servants, having had to drop the idea, amid rib- 
aldry, when he proposed it in 1785 (I, 250, 253 & n6). In 1793 there seem to have been nine 
of these (PR.O. 30/8/2109, Part 6). 

3. Note in Pitt’s hand, nd, in PR.O. 30/8/197. P.R.O. 30/8/219, Part 6 contains some 
bills of fare from 1794 to 1797. 

4. ‘Expenses in ys Year 1796 . . .’, in Joseph Smith’s hand (Saumarez Smith Mss). 
Figures in each case to the nearest £ account for a discrepancy of £3 for the total. 
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followed by others for ‘Propos’d future Expenditure’: ‘table’ £1,000, 
‘housekeeping’ £700, cellar £500 (not too harsh a reduction), clothes 
£300, servants’ wages £600 and board wages £700, servants’ bills £400 
and their liveries £150; ‘job horses’ £300, ‘carriages’ £150 and ‘stables 
London’ £250; incidental expenses £350 (£200 for London, £50 for 
Holwood, £100 for its farm); labourers’ pay £250; taxes £265. They pro- 
duced a total of £5,915, which Smith noted firmly ‘appears to be even 
more than sufficient, & it is hoped that by Care & Attention it will fall 
considerably within ys proposed Limits — it must not exceed them’. He 
commented further that by such an arrangement ‘there is no Diminution 
whatever in y‘ Establishment, nor any Retrenchments that will in any 
degree affect either Comfort or Appearance’! 

The account suggests certain points — and questions. Pitt’s secretary, a 
shrewd — and devoted — man, concluded that his master could cut his 
current expenses by over a third without detracting from his way of life. As 
things stood in 1796, they exceeded his probable disposable income, 
private and official, by perhaps £2,500.2 On the other hand, if the list is 
correct, earlier outgoings had been reduced: the astonishing outlay on the 
stables’ account — £16,813 in 1783-4, £8,647 in 1785-6 — drastically so. 
Even purchases of wine, if much the same as for recent years, seem to have 
been down on those of a decade before.t One must wonder however if 
Smith’s efforts could produce a wholly accurate answer. They were not 
concerned of course with capital items — to take one example, Pitt spent 
some £1,400 on works and plans for the house at Holwood from 1795 to 
1799.° But the confused state of the debts to tradesmen — not to servants, 
who as earlier were paid regularly — which reached £11,000 in 1801, sug- 
gests arate of expenditure higher than was revealed by current estimates.° 


There is a comparable account, but for the second half of the year only, for 1794. 
According to a later abstract, Pitt’s man of business Dr Joseph Bullock disbursed totals of 
some £9,942 in 1795, £10,731 in 1796, and £9,871 in 1797 (Pretyman Ms 562:3; another 
copy is in Tomline Ms 35.11, Pembroke College, Cambridge). But these may not have 
covered precisely the same objects. 

1. Saumarez Smith Mss. 

2. Private income £600, net official income say £9,800 (I, 19-20, 596). But he had by 
then parted with his salary as First Lord of the Treasury (£4,022 less about £500 in duties 
and taxes; see op. cit., 595). 

3. Cf. I, 599-600. And this despite the fact that in 1794 he was paying tax on three car- 
riages, as compared with two in 1785. He was also paying on nine horses (PR.O. 
30/8/206). By 1799 the figures had risen to four and twelve respectively, plus six horses 
used ‘in Trade’ — presumably for farming (P.R.O. 30/8/217). 

4. Which did not necessarily mean a comparable drop in consumption, if the cellars 
had been largely built up earlier. Cf. I, 598-9 for figures then. 

5. Soane Mss, Ledger C (Sir John Soane’s Museum, London). He had spent some £532 
similarly between 1786 and 1791. The architect was paid in part in May 1803 and the rest 
soon after Pitt’s death, in April 1806 (Ledger D). 

6. Saumarez Smith Mss, 1801 and 1803. And this was after an exceptional crop of pay- 
ments by Bullock of perhaps almost £19,000 in 1800 (cf. p. 76, n4 above). For payments of 
servants earlier see I, 602n5. 
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Even if Smith’s account was correct, this latter figure reveals a situation 
which needed, and did not receive, further action on the lines he advised. 

The lack of response was not due to a change in habits. Pitt’s private 
style remained as simple as ever. His achievement indeed was to combine 
marked financial extravagance with a markedly unassuming standard of 
life. He was still a bachelor with a substantial, though now smaller income 
at his command. He does not seem to have indulged in cards or women, 
or with one possible exception in other familiar outlays. While keenly 
interested in architecture, he kept his building operations within bounds; 
and he formed no racing stable or great library or collection of works of 
art.! He was not in fact greatly concerned with material possessions. His 
highest expenditure in any one direction was on his farm and grounds at 
Holwood: totals of some £2,230 and £2,330 in 1799 and 1800. But the 
great bulk here went on the farming, and while he may well have lost 
money one does not know exactly how much.? Allowing for that, drink 
was the most visible item of conspicuous expenditure; and if it helped 
wreck his constitution it could not wreck his finances by itself. One must 
suspect that he continued to be robbed, to an unusual extent, by trades- 
men and servants? — scarcely surprisingly when the former had often to 
wait as long as they did — until a situation long out of hand could no 
longer be redeemed. His absorption in public business, and its increased 
pressures now, acted reciprocally on an indifference, both natural and 
induced, to his personal affairs. Example, temperament and circum- 
stances pointed the same way.’ But if the influences were complementary, 
the result was in striking contrast to the assiduous labours of a great 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the promotion and care of the national 
wealth. 

Smith’s account might have been made when Pitt was facing the ques- 
tion of marriage. It may also have been made in the period when he was 
considering resignation. If this last was so the financial prospect was par- 
ticularly bleak, with the First Lord of the Treasury’s salary already 
assigned as security to Thomas Coutts.° But in any case the outlook was 
sombre. In 1796 Pitt paid £676 in interest on his overdraft, and some £940 
on bank loans, and there may have been other similar obligations, hon- 
oured or postponed.® There was a mass of bills, mounting once more since 


1. He did however spend a not insignificant proportion of his income on his books, 
including on their bindings in later years at least; though the sums themselves in any year 
were not large. This subject is discussed in Ch. XVI, section I below. 

2. PR.O. 30/8/201, 202; and cf. loc. cit., 214, 216, 217 for 1797-1800. These current 
expenditures amounted to broadly a fifth of the totals recorded for those two years (p. 79 
below). The ‘Garden’ cost at the most a tenth of the ‘Farm’. 

3. Cf. I, 599-600. 

, 4. For the impact of Chatham’s example, and Pitt’s own temperament, see op. cit., 7-9, 
o2-5. 
5. See pp. 75, above. 
6. Coutts’s Ledgers 118, 122; p. 75, n5 above. 
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the settlement, or reduction, in 1793.! Marriage must mean some domestic 
enlargement — if perhaps a closer check on costs. And Auckland could not 
help much — unless he was found a rewarding post. No relief lay in sight, 
unless Holwood were to be sold, which would be a depressing start to mar- 
riage and would have met less than half of the capital needs. Even then, 
despite the saving on runningicosts, Pitt would be strained; and while this 
might not worry him for himself, it could— and should — have been another 
matter if a wife was involved. Looking to the strictly financial implications 
of such a future, there was ample reason for him to turn away. 

As it was, he carried on very muchas before: in fact, at least from 1798, more 
carelessly than in the past few years.” At the beginning of 1797 he made a first 
paymentonanewloanof £10,000; later in the year he took out a second mort- 
gage on Holwood of £7,000~—so much for sale; and, it would seem, at the end 
of the decade raised a loan of £10,437 in the names of himself and a certain 
Charles Townshend.? These further facilities were needed to help finance an 
expenditure that stood at well over £20,200 in 1799.‘ It was a period in which 
he began moreover to face higher taxes, of his own making as Chancellor: the 
increased Assessed Taxes and Voluntary Subscription in 1798, followed from 
1799 by the Incomes’ Tax.° Not surprisingly the interest on his bank overdraft, 
reduced in 1797-8, rose again in 1799 and 1800.° By the end of the century Pitt 
in fact seems to have abandoned any attempt to meet his situation. It did not 
disturb his habits or, at least for long, cause him undue distress. 


Ill 


One of the creditors from now on was Pitt’s doctor, Sir Walter Farquhar, 
introduced, probably by Dundas, in 1795 or ’96.’ The Minister’s health in 


1. See p. 76 above. 

2. There is a note, not in Pitt’s hand, of items of expenditure to be reduced (‘Mr Pitt’s 
Wardrobe, Steward’s Room, Stable’) which seems to refer to that year (PR.O. 30/8/196, 
f. 287v). The intention did not bear fruit, at any rate for long. 

3. Coutts’s Ledgers 122, 143 for the loans. The new mortgage figured in the Holwood 
estate papers, which were examined by Lord Cranworth, then owner of the property, for 
Lord Stanhope in 1860 (letter of 5 September; Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 60/6). Charles 
Townshend was Pitt’s attorney (see PR.O. 30/8/2109, Part 4). 

4. I have taken this figure, which nevertheless includes Walmer for only one quarter, in 
preference to a much lower one in P.R.O. 30/8/201, itself comparable in size and method 
of calculation with Joseph Smith’s in 1796 (p. 76 above). There can be little doubt in point 
of fact that he failed to plumb the real depths of those, and succeeding, years ore Rose 
to Pretyman, 21 July 1801; Holland Rose, II, 475). 

Similar accounts are not available for 1797 and 1798, though there are detailed lists of 
household expenses and wages in P.R.O. 30/8/212-16, and miscellaneous lists scattered 
(for all years) in PR.O. 30/8/1967, in Pretyman’s papers at Ipswich and (marginally) at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and in the Stanhope Mss at Maidstone. 

Dr Bullock apparently drew £11,376 from Coutts’s in 1799 (Pretyman Ms 562: 3). 

5. Discussed in Chs. IV, EX below. 

6. Coutts’s Ledgers 126, 131, 136, 143. 

7. Il, 461-2. 
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the later nineties was indeed causing concern to his friends; and it has 
been given as a further reason for him to reject marriage. In his letter to 
Addington about Eleanor Eden he wrote that he would ‘not be wanting 
either to the calls of public duty or to what yet remains to me of the 
private relations of life’.! If, or in so far as, the last phrase referred to 
health it may have been a form of words, which given Pitt’s resilience 
need not be taken too seriously: he often talked and behaved differently 
later when his constitution showed greater sign of strain.? But in the 
winter of 1796-7 he was certainly in a poor way: ‘hoarse’ and his face 
‘much swollen’ as reported in February, ‘with a violent cough which pre- 
vented his sleeping’ then and in March. His ‘bad Health’ was partly 
responsible for ‘his appearing to sink under the difficulties’ which them- 
selves had doubtless helped bring it on.’ In point of fact he did not allow 
the pressure to depress his spirits for long, or the example of cheerfulness 
he always tried to set. Like his father, he acted as ‘a cordial’ at times when 
others were ‘despondent’, and the display of character was not absent 
now.‘ In any case he shortly revived, and the effect was visible, not least on 
the floor of the Commons. But those months furnished an example of a 
pattern that was to become familiar when ‘unremitting attention upon 
subjects of anxiety and interest’ bore on his physical state.° 

The interaction had been noted, though not seriously, as early as 1793.° 
Exactly what was wrong was not clear. It was certainly aggravated by the 
amount that Pitt was drinking, with consequences now more serious for the 
physique it had helped undermine. One may put it like this because judging 
by the cellar books — sparse though the details are for London — consumption 
does not in fact seem to have risen from that of previous years. Port remained 
easily the main item, with madeira second; but on aggregate no more was 
drunk in the ‘parlour’ at Holwood and Walmer than before, and the 
‘steward’s room’ continued to account for more than half the totals.” Without 
knowing the size of the company one cannot be precise; taking port alone, the 
entries vary between one and five or six bottles for an evening. But so they had 
done for at least a decade, and the difference may have been that Pitt was now 
depending increasingly on a habit long indulged on much the same scale.® 


I. 23 January 1797 (see p. 73, n2 above). 

2. I have not therefore been disposed to cite fear for his health as an element in his 
thought of resigning in perhaps the early part of this year (Ch. II, section II above). 

3. Archbishop of Canterbury to Auckland, 7 February (A.C, [I], 338); Bathurst to 
Camden, 29 March [endorsed 1797] (Camden Ms U840 226/4). 

4. Canning’s diary, 18 February 1797 (Canning Ms 2gd). And cf. in general Private Papers 
of William Wilberforce... ed. A.M. Wilberforce (1897), 64. 

5. Farquhar’s retrospective account (Letters Relating to the Love Episode of William Pitt 
together with an Account of his Health by his Physician Sir Walter Farquhar, 27); see I, 462. 

6. See I, 461. 

7. Largely because wine was drunk there, as earlier, whether Pitt was in residence or 
not. Cf. I, 586. 

8. This paragraph, like that in I, 586 for earlier years, is based primarily on the contents 
of PR.O. 30/8/203. To take a fairly typical list, of the cellar at Walmer at the end of 
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The prescription of port for his ‘gouty tendency’ as a boy, the long sessions 
with Dundas in particular, had ensured that he ‘liked a glass of port wine very 
well, anda bottle still better’. ‘Now Pitt’, Addington recalled saying, ‘you shall 
not have another drop’; but any ‘promise of abstinence was seldom long 
remembered’. Farquhar observed, in an effort to curb him in 1708, that ‘As 
one is apt, by the Society of Friends and the Eagerness of Conversation. . ., to 
forget Quantity’, it would be wise to place a pint bottle on the table and 
confine himself to that. His portion would otherwise often have been more; 
but the greatest change lay in the increasing effects, which even Pretyman, 
with whom Pitt was more restrained, noticed in that same year:! 

The deterioration of which this formed a visible part had apparently 
advanced quite rapidly. After a troubled childhood, and improvement 
from puberty, Pitt had passed his first decade in office pretty well. But 
when Farquhar was summoned he found a measure of ‘general debility’, 
with ‘the functions of the stomach greatly impaired’ and the ‘gouty ten- 
dency’ long remarked.’ Diffused gout, sharper from the end of the eight- 
les, was certainly in evidence; what else there might be was less obvious, 
though some bouts of sickness were suggestive. An attempted diagnosis 
had best await a later stage of Pitt’s life: here we may simply record a 
series of disturbing episodes. One came in September 1797, after he had 
complained of a ‘tormenting’ headache for a fortnight, and ‘some degree 
of Cold’; when Malmesbury was dismissed from Lille, and then his 
brother-in-law Edward Eliot died, he had a violent abdominal attack. He 
was indeed badly shaken by the domestic blow — worrying also about his 
orphaned niece at a time when his mother herself seemed far from well — 
and while he quickly recovered from the worst he was under the weather 
for some time. A spell at Walmer, always a favourite place, and some med- 
icine from Farquhar set him up.’ But there was another bout of ill-health 
the next summer. Wilberforce reported him ‘seriously ill’ at the beginning 
of June 1798, and though again he recovered quite fast — Rose described 
him as ‘much better’ within a week — he again took time to shake off the 
effects. He did not attend the Commons throughout that last month of 
the session, and at the end of July he seemed to Auckland better but ‘much 


September 1798, it held (to the nearest dozen) 16 dozen madeira, 23 of claret, 3 of bur- 
gundy, 144 of port, 2 of champagne, 2 of red and 4 of white ‘hermitage’, 7 of hock, 2 of 
barsac, 3 of constantia (from the Cape), plus 3 bottles of sherry, 1 of rum and 3 of brandy. 
Cf. I, 586n2 for 1784-5. Consumption in Downing Street in 1796 was 204 dozen of port, 35 
of madeira, 15 of claret, and smaller quantities of other wines. This list would seem to 
have referred to private occasions (Saumarez Smith Mss). Cf. also p. 78 above. 

1. See I, 12, 584-5; Pellew, Life of Sidmouth, 1, 152-3; Farquhar to Pitt, 10 October 1798 
(PR.O. 30/8/134). One must of course take into account that port was then a lighter wine, 
in a smaller bottle. 

2. See II, 462, and for earlier years I, 9, 12, 29, 105-6, 594-5. 

3. There is a fair amount of information in letters and diaries about the attack in 
September; a good summary is in Robin Reilly, Pitt the Younger . . . (1978), 276. For Ehot’s 
death see p. 48 above; Rose, who was with Pitt when he learned of it, wrote to Wilberforce 
that ‘the effect ... was beyond description’ (Life of Wilberforce, II, 417). 
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striken in his constitution’. Farquhar recommended ale instead of the 
wine and water he had prescribed earlier — a change duly noted by 
Opposition newspapers;! but ‘Nourishment’ was ‘the Thing principally 
wanted’, together with a change of air, and some rest, and some good 
news. Two of these were provided in the long recess, and the last in the 
late summer culminating with Nelson’s victory at the Nile. But the attack 
had been severe enough to excite real fears in Pitt’s circle, and he was per- 
suaded to adopt ‘improved . . . habits’: not only the reduction in wine — 
which seems in fact to have settled at two glasses of madeira and ‘nearly a 
pint of Port after, but not quite’ — but also more food (to be taken in two 
separate dinners), glasses of Bath water at regular hours, and as much 
moderate exercise as possible, especially through riding.? Whether or not 
as a result of these precautions, he survived the Parliamentary ‘Winter 
Campaign’ without crisis;3 nor, though he was indisposed and depressed 
in April, was there a comparable physical episode in 1799.‘ But in 1800 he 
had a severe relapse. At the end of July and again in October (perhaps 
starting in September) he was attacked by the ‘old Complaint in the 
Bowels’. His weakness was all too visible on the second occasion: ‘he 
cannot carry a Glass of Beer to his Mouth without the aid of his second 
Hand’. Farquhar then advised a spell in Cheltenham or Bath; but Pitt 
went instead to Addington’s at Woodley, in Berkshire, one of the houses 
he was used to visit within easy reach. Put once more on a diet, he pulled 
round in the next three weeks. But he seems to have suffered something 
like a nervous breakdown, and returned distinctly shaken and further 
undermined.° 

No one in these years doubted that the public pressures were largely 


1. Eg The Morning Post for 28 June. The Morning Chronicle of 4 June reported that he was so 
weak he could scarcely walk across the room, and The Coumer a little later announced for 
good measure that he had become insane. The attack was ascribed to gout in the stomach. 

2. Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 29 May 1798 (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54); Grenville to 
Thomas Grenville, 30 May 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852); Wilberforce’s diary, 2 June, 12 July 
1798 (Life of Wilberforce, II, 284, 297); Rose to Pretyman, 7 June, 12, 17 September 1798 
(Pretyman Ms 435/44); statement by George Rose in the Commons, 13 June 1798 (PR., 3rd 
ser., VI (1798), 386, and see passim for June); Countess of Salisbury to Pitt, ‘Thursday’, 
endorsed as received 6 July 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/175); A.C., IV (1862), 11, 41, 42; Pitt to Hester 
Countess of Chatham, 12 July, 16, 26 September 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/12); Lady Hawkesbury 
to Liverpool, 12 August 1798 (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54); Pitt to Pretyman, 24 October 
(Pretyman Ms 435/42); Farquhar to Pitt, 10 October 1798 (PR.O. 30/8/134; cf. p. 81, n1 
above). The King too expressed concern (to Pitt, 26 June 1798; Stanhope, III, Appendix, 
XVi). 

It should be remembered that dinner was generally taken at four or five o’clock (see I, 
577); the second dinner would presumably have replaced the normal late supper. 

3. Farquhar to ?, 18 October 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/134). 

4. George Rose’s daughter wrote of Pitt’s ‘depression of spirits’ in the spring, ascribed 
to failing health. Her evidence is not perfect, for she dates his recuperation, at Addington’s 
house in the autumn (see below), to that year rather than the next; Diaries and Correspondence 
of ... George Rose, 1, 212-13. But other reports speak of some trouble at the time. 

5. Rose to Pretyman, 30 July, 10 October 1800 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Pitt to 
Addington, 8 October 1800 (Stanhope III, 244); Pellew, Lefe of Sidmouth, I, 266-7; Diary of 
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responsible. Rest, however relative, and a change of surroundings gave a 
damaged but resilient physique a chance. But while the pressures per- 
sisted the difficulties of escape grew; as Pitt told Farquhar in 1800, he 
could not ‘leave his Anxiety behind him’. In 1798 he recognised the 
damage of ‘so long making Exertions beyond my real Strength’, and that 
‘our Victories and the State of Revenue’ had a good deal to do with his 
recovery. ‘Iwo years later, when events were adverse, Farquhar was sure 
that the attack stemmed ‘more from his Mind than anything else’;! and if 
this was most marked at such points the hidden impact was always there. 
Pitt’s resilience of spirit was very great: he was not easily cast down, and 
his optimism, excessive as it often was, had its beneficial side.2 Nor, as the 
comments of his friends and the standard of his own letters suggest, did 
illness overturn the grasp of his attention to affairs. But by 1800 the 
burden was great, and the resilience strained.’ And even earlier the signs 
could be seen as an unpromising prospect for married life. 


IV 


When an Opposition newspaper published a story in 1798 that Pitt was 
insane,* the remark was of course instantly denied, not only in the 
Ministerialist press. But the fact that there could be such a rumour proba- 
bly reflected the knowledge that he came of a distinctly troubled inheri- 
tance. Chatham had been a manic depressive, at his worst in a formative 
period in the life of his favourite son. Nor was he the only unstable 
member of the family in that generation: his aunts Ann and Elizabeth, his 
uncle Thomas, perhaps his aunt Mary were also affected.° Fear of a possi- 
ble transmission has been cited as a further reason for Pitt to shun mar- 
riage. And while this may seem far-fetched — it did not deter his own 
brother and sisters —, and the alleged condition would be raised again at a 


Joseph Farington, TV, 1446 — according to this second-hand report, a bottle of port was 
allowed Pitt and Addington after dinner, but none after supper. And see Pitt to Pretyman, 
2 November 1800 (Pretyman Ms 435/42) for uncertainty as to whether he could face the 
oncoming session due in the next nine days. 

A list of dates for supplies of medicines from February 1797 to December 1800, from S. 
Chilver (who seems to have been unpaid during that time), is not uninstructive as a check; 
but the occasions are pretty regular even in the better periods (Saumarez Smith Mss). 

1. Pellew, op. cit., I, 266; Rose to Pretyman, 30 July 1800 (Pretyman Ms 435/44), and see 
also his letter of 18 October; Pitt to same, 24 October [1798] (Pretyman Ms 435/42). In 
September 1798, on hearing the news that Nelson had missed the French in the 
Mediterranean, Rose feared for the effect on Pitt’s health (to Pretyman, 12 September 
1798; Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

2. Cf. II, 543. 

3. By then indeed a decline may be observed at least intermittently in his handwriting, 
so often a significant sign. I am indebted for this assessment, and what could follow from it, 
to the late Dr M,J. Mannheim. 

4. P. 82, ni above. 

5. Seel, 4. 
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more ominous time, it may at least be mentioned in considering his life at 
this stage. 

The intense seclusion in 1797 wore off with the crisis;! but only to some 
extent, and the pattern of habits remained much as before. Outside 
Parliament and Whitehall and St James’s Pitt was not widely seen. He was 
present of course on some ceremonial occasions — at a thanksgiving 
service for naval victories at St Paul’s in 1797, in the procession at the 
opening of the West India docks in 1800, sometimes at the military 
reviews and exercises which were a feature of these years. But neither 
officially nor socially was he often in the public gaze: it caused a sensation 
when he went with Dundas to Drury Lane in 1799 to see Sheridan’s new 
historical drama Pisarro.2 His leisure in London indeed was confined 
largely to an intimate group: seeing a range of people on business, he saw 
quite few when he was free. They were of the familiar kind; the old friends 
who like himself had always been in public life, and now a rising genera- 
tion of the same type. When he ‘threw off his load’,’ as he liked to do, it 
was in such company. The regular Cabinet dinners (not always restricted 
to the Cabinet) and the larger official entertainments were very different 
from the small, often impromptu dinners and suppers in a working day.* 
He was sometimes to be viewed in wider circles at formal occasions given 
elsewhere: by Trinity House, where he was Master for sixteen years from 
1790 to his death, by the East India Company, the Marine Society, the 
City of London Volunteer Corps, the City itself at Lord Mayor’s 
Banquets, sometimes at a Livery Company. He was also reported from 
time to time at a ‘grand entertainment’ — Lord Chesterfield’s, the Duke of 
Montrose’s, the Princess of Wales’s at Blackheath, Lord Hood’s at 
Greenwich, Lord Glenbervie’s, the young Duke of Rutland’s; even at an 
al fresco féte given by the Duchess of York at Oatlands, where there were 
country dances in unremitting rain. But these occasions seem to have 
been quite rare, and while of course he sometimes dined out it seems now 
to have been at a colleague’s house more often than not. From one form of 
entertainment his ‘tall, gaunt figure’ was notably absent. He hardly ever 
graced a ball, and when he did he left early.° 

Such was life when he was tied to Downing Street. Quite often he could 
drive or ride out for the night to Dundas’s at Wimbledon, or to his old 


1. Ile in the autumn. 

2. This paragraph draws on reports in the London newspapers, which now followed 
Pitt’s movements regularly, as well as on diaries and correspondence. 

3. See I, 589. 

4. Nonetheless he kept a good cook, whose subsequent transfer to the Princess of Wales 
was said to have noticeably improved the standard of her dinners (Glenbervie, I, 406). 
Perhaps he was the artist who was paid £100 a year — compared with the steward at £50 
and the butler at £30 — at some undisclosed date (PR.O. 30/8/1097). 

5. His old friend and hostess the Duchess of Gordon appears in fact to have been about 
the only person for whom he made an exception, and then he did not stay long. The 
description of him was by Lady Holland at a Drawing Room at St James’s in 1797 (The 
Journals of Elizabeth Lady Holland . . ., ed. the Earl of Ilchester, I (1908), 153). 
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friend Pepper Arden’s at Hampstead.! But whenever possible he took the 
longer road to Holwood, staying into the next day or even for more than 
one day. A deputation to Downing Street might find him still booted and 
spurred and in plain dress, returning from an often hurriedly snatched 
visit.2 For Holwood remained Pitt’s main solace: the place where he could 
work at his ease and relax and take chosen associates and friends. It was 
suited to many of his tastes, which had not changed over the years; giving 
opportunity for ‘lounging’ and reading, particularly of his favourite clas- 
sics, for walking, and not least for his love of landscaping and architec- 
ture.’ He had always been very much a man of his time — and his family — 
in both respects. The Grenvilles were builders and planters; Chatham had 
been likewise, and free with his advice; Thomas Pitt, the first Lord 
Camelford, was a prolific gentleman architect, and a more distant cousin, 
John Pitt, was likewise a talented amateur. The Younger Pitt himself is 
supposed to have designed the library for Henry Thornton’s house in 
Clapham,! and while Holwood gave limited scope he did what he could, 
and planned more. His architect — one might almost say his more profes- 
sional colleague — was the great John Soane, who had been introduced by 
the elder Camelford; and the connexion flourished beyond Holwood 
itself. A cluster of commissions from 1788 may reflect Pitt’s influence with 
his friends — work for Lord Abercorn, Lord Carrington, Joseph Smith, 


1. For the latter, Master of the Rolls since 1788, see I, 107. 

2. Diary of Farington, Il, 632; and cf. I, 594. 

At the other end of the scale, at the royal Birthdays at St James’s, he seems to have 
settled for a succession of brown coats embroidered with silver (once with ‘leaves of light 
green intermixed’, once together with ‘stones’; The Morning Post, 19 January 1798, 5 June 
1799 and 1800) — a more sober outfit than the black, green and pink velvet, ‘embroidered 
with gold and silver spangles, with wreaths of silk flowers’ which was described as ‘neat, 
rather than elegant’ on the Queen’s Birthday in 1788 (op. cit., 19 January). Social histori- 
ans may like to know that his tailor in 1799 and 1800 was William Morse, his breeches 
maker David Thomas, his hosiers were James Wood and then M. Klype, his hatter was 
Morys & Co., shoemaker F. Bristow, sword cutler R. Johnstone, jeweller Jeffries & Co. 
Nourse & Co. supplied lace ruffles; Emmot, the servants’ liveries (PR.O. 30/8/201-2; 
Saumarez Smith Mss). J. Macfarlane, described as perfumer, seems in fact to have been a 
servant (he appears in lists of servants in P.R.O. 30/8/2012). 

An idea of Pitt’s formal dress on the Treasury bench in the Commons may be gained 
from Hickel’s portrait of 1793~4, for which see Frontispiece to II. 

3. Cf. I, 14-16, 592-4. His preferences in the other arts were limited. He had never had 
an ear for music, though fond of it at Cambridge (op. cit., 21), and remained indifferent to 
painting, though now on somewhat better terms with the Royal Academy (cf. op. cit., 579), 
probably through the influence of Charles Long and Addington. He does seem to have 
favoured the abortive plan to purchase the cream of the Orléans collection for the nation 
in 1799, and in 1800 was said to wish to ‘contend’ with France in supporting the arts if 
peace came. But like most Chancellors when brought, usually reluctantly, to a point, he 
appears to have approached the whole subject as a matter of prestige, and a possible aid to 
improving ‘Manufacturers’ design (see Diary of Farington, U1, 953, 955-62; IV, 1132, 1393). 

4. A handsome bow-windowed room carried out in the early nineties. It is illustrated in 
E.M. Forster’s Marnanne Thornton. . . (1956). 

Pitt knew the family well, officially (Henry himself and his brother Samuel being among 
other things Directors of the Bank of England) and privately through Wilberforce. 
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George Rose, Lord Mornington, Samuel Thornton, Canning, Lord 
Bridport, Lord Hawkesbury. Beyond that again, the Minister influenced 
Soane’s appointment to the Surveyorship of the Bank of England in 1788 
— which produced the one notable artistic monument to his patronage — 
and in 1790 to the Clerkship of the Works at St James’s Palace, 
Westminster and Whitehall; a post which Soane however left in 1793. In 
1797 the architect was also made Deputy Surveyor of the Crown’s Woods 
and Forests, though there again he resigned two years later, partly it was 
said because of the King’s known preference for James Wyatt. At about 
that time too he was said to have lost Pitt’s goodwill, because of an 
‘ungrateful’ vote in the East India Company which displeased Dundas.! 
But in point of fact this seems doubtful; and it was not inappropriate that 
a statue of Pitt should have been placed posthumously in the National 
Redemption Office, a building designed by Soane of which both, in their 
different ways, could be called the architects.* 

Some modest enlargements had been made to Pitt’s ‘villa’ after he 
bought it in 1785.3 A new drawing room was built the next year with a 
bedroom above, and a portico outside the library; and servants’ rooms 
were fitted up above the brew-house nearby.* But the house remained 
quite small, with six bedrooms for guests, and some of those rooms were 
themselves small — when Humphry Repton stayed a night in the nineties 
he was given a chamber which Pitt described as ‘like a berth on board a 
ship’, usually reserved for Lord Mulgrave.® Some further, very minor, 


1. Dorothy Stroud, Sir John Soane Architect (1984), 60, 64, 68-9; H.M. Colvin, A 
Biographical Dictionary of English Architects 1660-1840 (2nd edn., 1978), 765-72. For the polit- 
ical troubles in 1799 see Diary of Farington, IV, 1209, 1230, 1271; but although Soane 
confirmed that Dundas had been annoyed with him, the entries about Pitt’s withdrawal of 
favour were made in April and May, and the architect continued to visit Pitt with plans for 
Holwood, still apparently on terms of personal friendship, in August (Soane’s Journal No. 
3; Soane Mss, Sir John Soane’s Museum, London). 

From an undated but obviously early letter, probably in the mid eighties, it would seem 
that Pitt may have supported Soane for some work for Cambridge University before the 
architect had undertaken ‘any great public work’ (J. Turner to John James Hamilton, nd, 
enclosed in Soane to Pitt, nd; PR.O. 30/8/179). 

2. Stroud, op. cit., 207. The building was demolished in 1900, and the life-size seated 
statue, by Westmacott, is now, after various adventures, at Pitt’s Cambridge College, 
Pembroke. For his remodelling of the National Debt, see I, 260-9. 

3. See I, 591. ‘Villas’ were defined in 1793 ‘first as the occasional and temporary retreats 
of the nobility and persons of fortune from what may be called their town residence, . . . in 
the vicinity of the metropolis; secondly, as the country houses of wealthy citizens and 
persons in official stations, which also cannot be far removed from the capital; and thirdly, 
as the smaller kind of provincial edifices, considered either as hunting seats or the habita- 
tions of country gentlemen of moderate fortune’ (Charles Middleton, Picturesque and 
Architectural Views of Cottages, Farm Houses and Country Villas; quoted in Lawrence Stone and 
Jeanne C. Fawtier Stone, An Open Elite? England 1540-1880 (1984), 404-5). 

4. Soane’s Ledger CG, ff. 407-v (Soane Mss, Sir John Soane’s Museum). Cf. I, 591, which 
needs this slight amplification. 

5. Repton’s memoirs, B.L. Add. Ms 62112, f. 56; Soane Ms 2/g9, Plans of house, nd but 
before later plans. For Mulgrave see II, 316. 
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alterations were carried out in 1787-8, and in 1795 there were repairs to 
the roof and the front was stuccoed. There was still however too little 
room, and in fact comfort, and more extensive plans were drawn up in the 
next two years. Pitt may indeed have thought of building an entirely new 
house;! but, doubtless from the expense, he settled for a remodelling and 
enlargement. In August 1796 the architect produced drawings and plans, 
with the Minister’s co-operation, for a new library, a new staircase hall 
which would have risen to the height of the house, and consequential 
alterations on both floors.? The designs were not carried out in full. The 
new library was completed in 1797, with some further repairs and painting 
elsewhere. But though Soane continued to produce modified plans for the 
rest, and noted them as ‘finally settled’ ‘& to be ex®’ in the summer of 1799, 
Pitt must have told him shortly afterwards that this depended on his 
finances, and in the event nothing more was done.? 

When works or plans were in train the architect saw a certain amount of 
the Minister. He took drawings down to Holwood (or left them at 
Downing Street), discussing them with him if he was there and sometimes 
breakfasting if the hour was right. The same easy, and advantageous, 
relationship applied to Pitt’s other adviser, Humphry Repton, for the 
landscape plans.° Pitt may have sounded him out, through Rose and 
Long, towards the end of 1791, and Repton submitted some ideas at the 
end of 1792. The two men met the next year at Holwood, probably in May 
or July, and a Red Book, unfortunately missing, was soon completed. The 
works may have been carried out in 1793 and again in 1798, including 
plantations which, against Long’s protests, disturbed the lines of an Iron 
Age fort, and a piece of ‘water’ which the more knowledgeable Bathurst 
thought Pitt ‘mismanaged sadly’.® Repton was surprised by his client. He 
had expected a cold and obstinate man, and was much relieved to find 
instead ‘a degree of cheerfulness and lightness in his Manner — which no 
one could suppose, from his natural dignity and stateliness of person’. 


1. See Stroud, op. cit., 132. Soane remarked on the continued lack of comfort and con- 
venience after the latest repairs (to Pitt, nd but 1795; PR.O. 30/8/179). 

2. See Soane Ms14/1 (Sir John Soane Museum). There is also a series of views, draw- 
ings and plans in Soane Ms 2/9. 

3. Soane’s Ledger C, and Journal No. 3 for 29 July, 2 August 1799 (Soane Mss); Stroud, 
op. cit., 132, quoting Soane in his Public and Private Buildings, of 1832, on Pitt’s statement. 

4. Journals Nos. 1 and 3 passim (Soane Mss). He took George Dance with him on one 
occasion, and Matthew Brettingham on another, in the summer of 1795; the former when 
Pitt was there (Journal No. 3, 6 August, 20 August 1795). 

5. Between 1792 and 1794 Repton gained a crop of commissions in Cornwall, all from 
men connected personally or politically with Pitt. The first of the resulting Red Books — for 
Port Eliot, Edward Eliot’s family seat — was in fact approved by Pitt himself (Dorothy 
Stroud, Humphry Repton (1962), 69~70). 

6. Repton’s Memoirs, B.L. Add. Ms 62112, ff. 54-5 (where he refers to Charles Rose and 
George Long); ‘Memorandum from H. Repton for Visits to Holwood’, 1792-9; 4 April 1803 
(Saumarez Smith Mss); Frederick Sidney Gammon, The Story of Keston, in Kent (1934), 25. 
Repton mentioned Holwood in his Observations on the Theory and Practice of Landscape 
Gardening .. . of 1803 (p. 186). Cf. I, 592 for the camp. 
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When he called one day, not expecting the Minister to be there and light- 
ing on a large party, he was bidden to stay the night, and later they all 
‘sallied forth’ to see the improvements by moonlight. His memories of Pitt 
were of animated talk and sometimes a ‘flow of merriment’;! happy in his 
surroundings, lively and at ease. 

Most of his spare energy in fact went into Holwood. His occupation of 
Walmer was of course on a different footing, as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and not a private owner. But he was fond of the place, not 
least, as his mother remarked, because ‘he loves the sea’.? The little castle 
indeed commanded an important short stretch of coast, running from the 
South Foreland to Deal and the anchorage of the Downs which sheltered 
and was often alive with shipping and men of war. At a few miles’ distance 
Pitt could see an embodiment of England’s defence and wealth. He could 
also interest himself in the Cinque Port boatmen’s affairs.’ Sometimes he 
went sailing. He rode a good deal, shot a bit in season, and began the 
farming operations in which he was later fully engaged.‘ And it was prob- 
ably something of a recreation as well as a change to pick up the threads of 
his duties as Lord Warden and Admiral of the Cinque Ports. He had been 
alert since 1795-6 to the possibility of invasion, and kept an eye on the 
defences when living in their midst. 

Above all Walmer gave him extended opportunities to entertain his 
friends — and to lend his house in his absence occasionally, for instance to 
Dundas and his wife. He could put up a few people in the castle, he bought 
a cottage nearby to take an overflow, and he was seldom down there 
without company for long. Given the course of his life, he could not 
expect to travel much to others. He hardly even saw his mother at Burton 
Pynsent in the later nineties, he could not get to Belvoir for the coming of 
age of his ward the Duke of Rutland, he no longer went up to Cambridge 
as he had done in the past. His visits — to Addington in Berkshire, 
Carrington in Buckinghamshire, increasingly to Charles Long in Kent — 
were to houses within very easy reach of London.° Holwood and Walmer 


1. B.L. Add. Ms 62112, ff. 56—7. Cf. p. 86 above for the bedroom. 

One has to say that Repton, to judge from his memoirs, was not hard to please in the 
company of eminent persons. But his impressions reinforce those of others. 

2. Hester Countess of Chatham to Thomas Coutts, 7 December 1798 
(Correspondence, no. 3024, Coutts Mss). 

3. Stephen Pritchard, The History of Deal and Its Neighbourhood (1864), 228. 

4. This last seems to have been so at any rate by 1800, to judge by an account of sales of 
hay and produce starting in that year (Saumarez Smith Mss C(iii)). 

In the summer of 1796 Pitt appears to have made use of the yacht stationed for his use 
by the Admiralty, lying off the castle for part at least of his stay ( John Laker, History of Deal 
(1917), 309); in August 1798 he was looking forward to a ‘a Water Party with a Fair Wind’ (to 
Rose, 8 August 1798; B.L. Add. Ms 42772). In October 1797 Dundas, then at Walmer, 
reported good shooting prospects and awaited the arrival of Pitt’s dogs (to Pitt, 13 October 
1797; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2); and in 1799 the Minister had a shoot- 
ing party there (The Morning Post, 17 & 18 October). Cf. I, 593n3. 

5. Pitt went down to Burton Pynsent in the late summer of 1798. His absence from the 
festivities at Belvoir, which he had apparently meant to attend, was quite widely remarked 
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between them gave him the society he wanted, and the limited relaxation 
which was all he knew. 


Pitt’s circle of close friends was changing to some extent with the years, as 
happens to most people and particularly those in public life. The closest of 
all in frequency of contact remained Henry Dundas, already in the ascen- 
dant before the war and by force of events as well as character now the 
Minister’s main confidant. Some earlier companions however were with- 
drawn in varying degrees. Pitt saw less of Wilberforce in the nineties — and 
then all too often it was to be lectured, though the affection endured -, 
Camden’s absence in Ireland! for three years weakened ties which were 
not fully re-established for some time. Edward Eliot was removed sud- 
denly by death. Henry Bankes and Tom Steele, too, were no longer such 
regular intimates, and Pretyman, more a familiar than a companion, was 
very largely in his diocese. Others remained closer: Dudley Ryder, Pepper 
Arden, J.C. Villiers, Bob Smith (Lord Carrington from 1796);? and so, 
from a slightly later vintage, did Lord Mornington until he went to India 
in 1797. But the balance shifted largely from circumstance, and some 
younger faces also were beginning to appear. In the older group ~ still 
mostly under forty — two men had become more prominent: Henry 
Addington the Speaker, and the joint Secretary of the Treasury Charles 
Long. The latter, a Cambridge friend who succeeded Steele in the post in 
1791, had quickly proved himself, in confidential talks with the French 
during the final months of peace? and in the multifarious chores of the 
‘patronage’ office which he shared with George Rose. A steady, reliable 
man of business, he also had private accomplishments — he formed a fine 
collection of paintings and painted himself, had a keen interest in archi- 
tecture, and with his wife, a noted horticulturist, laid out a celebrated 
landscaped garden.* Cultivated, sensible, able to call on memories and 
some tastes in common with Pitt, he was of congenial aid as the decade 
progressed, and in its last years began to offer hospitality. Not the least of 
his assets proved a little later to be his friendship with Addington. For 
Addington was also now playing a bigger part in the Muinister’s life, 
though it is not clear exactly how this came about. He had been present 


in January 1799. Pretyman in the autumn of 1799 reminded him that he had not been in 
Cambridge for more than three years (20 October 1799; Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C34. He 
seems in fact to have gone there last for a few days in May 1796; expenses in P.R.O. 
30/8/210). For his friendship with Rutland’s father see I, 17—18, 20, 25, 601. 

1. See II, 439. 

2. Cf. 1, 13, 17, 107-8, 1ogn1, 230, 584. 

3. II, 211-12, 249. See I, 17 for Cambridge. 

4. D.N.B. According to the article op. cit. on George Rose, Pitt started bringing Long at 
some stage (possibly in the eighties or early nineties) to the fish dinners which he enjoyed at 
Greenwich and to which he had earlier taken Camden, another Cambridge friend (see I, 


581n5). 
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from the beginning; from the very beginning indeed, when his father was 
Chatham’s doctor! and he and his brother sometimes saw the Pitt chil- 
dren. But there was a social difference, and while Pitt encouraged him in 
Parliament and in due course secured him the Speakership, their private 
lives in the eighties were not particularly close. In the nineties however this 
changed, as Addington took part in discussions on business, and by 1797 
he had undoubtedly been drawn in. Pitt told him of Auckland’s first letter 
at the time of the Emily Eden affair, in terms which showed that his reader 
knew all about the position; and in the same year he chose him as his rec- 
ommended successor should he himself resign.? This was not exactly 
flattering, seeing that Pitt intended then to ‘direct’. But the personal con- 
tacts doubtless benefited, he stayed sometimes with Addington at his 
country house, and was content to recuperate there after his illness in 
1800.3 The Speaker may not in point of fact have been as devoted as 
others in the circle.t That would not have been surprising given the back- 
ground; and he was not in any case an emotional man. But he had a 
genuine regard for Pitt, and a genuine wish to help, and accepted what 
may well have been a somewhat light and routine affection. 

Private and political ties in these two cases were indistinguishable. And, 
as so often, business was initially responsible for another personal 
development. Lord Mulgrave, a soldier and former MP, was called in 
often for military advice; he soon became a frequent and welcome visitor 
to Holwood. An easy, independent manner combined with good profes- 
sional judgment and debating powers in the Lords to turn an earlier 
acquaintance into a friendship which deepened with the years.° In a 
different category was another man who in his way saw as much of Pitt as 
did any one, and, perhaps particularly in the later nineties, developed 
from a factotum into something more. Joseph Smith, succeeding 
Pretyman in 1787, was the Minister’s private secretary for the next four- 
teen years. He fully earned the approbation shown in a bestowal of 
sinecure posts.° ‘Troubled by the state of his master’s affairs, and all the 
more so out of real affection, his efforts to take matters in hand as they 
grew increasingly serious’ brought him into confidential touch with a 
group of Pitt’s friends. He became in fact the trusted watchdog on the 


Ly Is9, 

2. See p. 72, n2; Ch. II, section II above; Ziegler, Addington, chs. 1-4 passim. 

3. P. 82 above. Repton wrote in his memoirs of meeting Pitt at the house, Woodley at 
Sonning, as if this happened more than once and, by the tone, before the convalescence in 
1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 62112, ff. 58-9). 

4. It is interesting that two intelligent women suspected this, Pretyman’s wife by 1797 
(see p. 47 above), and George Rose’s daughter in 1799 (Diaries of George Rose, 1, 212-14). 

5. See p. 86 above, and II, 316~17 for his influence in the Toulon operations of 1793. 
Succeeding his brother as an Irish peer in 1792 while sitting in the Commons, he ascended 
to the Lords after being given a British barony in 1794. 

6. See I, 578 & nz. He was assisted and in fact largely replaced in day to day business 
from the late nineties by John Carthew, a Treasury Clerk. 

7. Pp. 75n2, 76n4, 77 above. 
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private finances, so far as that was possible, continuing after he ceased to 
be employed and being involved eventually in their winding-up. Pitt, quite 
rightly, thought highly of him. He got on well with all his secretaries in 
turn; but ‘Joe Smith’ was probably his favourite — on a different footing 
from Pretyman, but for that very reason perhaps more comfortable to 
have around. 

In their various ways these connexions had their origins in the past. But 
younger men were now coming along, and some of them were entering 
Pitt’s life. In point of fact they were not so much younger; most of them by 
about ten years. But a decade counts, particularly when one party was 
Prime Minister while the other was at school. With a sole exception their 
impingement was still slight, though in each of those instances it soon 
grew; and they included four men of future note. Spencer Perceval, more 
nearly a contemporary than the rest, attracted interest as an able lawyer, 
and by the mid nineties was seeing a certain amount of Pitt, who was 
impressed and enjoyed his company. In 1796, when a Parliamentary seat 
had been found and a vacancy occurred in the Irish Chief Secretaryship, 
he was indeed offered the post; and while he declined on financial 
grounds, the Minister continued to look on him as destined for office.! 
The man who took the place instead, Lord Castlereagh, was also to be of 
consequence. Not well acquainted with Pitt at the time, in 1797 Irish 
affairs soon began to bring him into closer contact.? A near contemporary 
of his had opened his career better known to the Minister; for Robert 
Jenkinson, Lord Hawkesbury from 1796, was Liverpool’s eldest son. As 
such, and as a promising MP, he had a claim to some attention, and in 
1793 was given a seat on the India Board of Control. But there was a more 
personal link, for when the young man wanted to marry, against his 
father’s wishes, Pitt and Dundas conspired to advise him on how to get his 
way. He did so, and his private life was happily secured. The connexion, 
public and private, may still have been occasional. But there are glimpses 
in these years of him at Holwood, and he spent time in the Cinque Ports, 
where he was Member for Rye and Pitt as Lord Warden gave him a 
commission in the Fencible cavalry.? 

Hawkesbury’s ties were his own. But he was also a close friend of 


1. And even was rumoured to have named him as a possible successor as early as 1798, 
when Perceval was thirty-six (Spencer Walpole, The Life of the Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, 1 
(1874), 51). The Minister was also taken with Mrs Perceval, whom he thought ‘remarkably 
engaging’ (Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd but between July 1795 and April 1801; 
Pretyman Ms 435/45). 

2. He was in point of fact made Chief Secretary formally in 1799, but had been carry- 
ing out the duties since 1797. He was born in 1769. 

3. Born in 1770. See II, 461 for his entertainment by Pitt at Walmer as early as 1792; but 
also op. cit., 465n2 for an impression of his access on business by 1796. In the summer of 
1798 he and his wife were lent the castle at Walmer while they looked for a house in the 
town (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54). 

Pitt may indeed have been quite amused to assist in overcoming resistance from 
Liverpool, with whom he was always on ambivalent terms; see I, 330-1. 
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Canning; and among these younger men Canning’s relations with Pitt were 
unique. Others of his friends indeed gained directly from the fact: Granville 
Leveson Gower — though he was eligible already — and more briefly John 
Hookham Frere. The process was unusually swift, though this was not 
wholly surprising, for Canning’s introduction and claims were themselves, 
typically, unusual. Moving from a brilliant reputation at Oxford at once into 
Whig circles, and consorting with Sheridan and Fox, he transferred his alle- 
eiance in 1792 personally to Pitt. While the Minister had shown some inter- 
est, the initiative was indeed Canning’s own ~ he wrote seeking an interview 
—, and unimportant though he was the move caused a minor stir in that 
small world.! It also placed the recruit on potentially profitable terms with 
his patron. A Parliamentary seat was supplied the next year, and Canning’s 
sparkle and thrust did the rest; here was a new adherent in whom one could 
take interest and pride. Pitt was very soon responding to regular calls for 
advice, and in return giving clear support. Canning was chosen to second 
the Address at the opening of the session in January 1795, anda year later he 
was made an Under Secretary at the Foreign Office. From then on there was 
no holding him. He moved with brio into Government business, and the 
fortunate chance of peace negotiations in 1796~7 gave him access to the 
circle of power and, for a time, to Pitt’s inner thoughts.? 

The pace of the advance, and the closeness of contact between the two 
men, naturally caused comment. Canning was certainly seeing a great deal 
of Pitt from 1795-6 to at least the spring of 1799. He often dined or supped in 
London, and walked with the Minister in the park; and, particularly in 1797, 
paid frequent visits to Holwood.’ ‘There was obvious mutual sympathy. Of 
course Canning was highly ambitious, he depended on Pitt’s favour and 
pressed his case. But that was far from being the whole story; he was drawn 
to Pitt himself. At the start he was reassured by the older man’s lack of pre- 
tension in company: ‘mixing in the conversation without attempting to lead 
it — laughing often and easily — and boyish enough . . . to discuss the history 
of Cock Robin’.t And as his brief diffidence, never marked, vanished in the 
warmth of his treatment, admiration for the Minister deepened into fervent 
attachment to the man. Pitt for his part was attracted by his disciple’s quick 
intelligence and infectious spirits, and probably above all by this unique 
blend of unashamed devotion and lack of awe. Early success, at school and 
university, had removed any tendency in Canning to deference; his charm 
lay in a wit and ebullience directed at all alike, and such caution as he may 
have felt here quickly disappeared. As he himself remarked, ‘I talk to him 
without reserve or hesitation . . . and laugh and make jokes’. Once he was 
even seen in the Commons to put his hand on the Minister’s shoulder.> This 


1. See II, 183-4. 

2. Pp. 59-68, with notes, above; and see II, 648. 

3. Diaries passim, Canning Ms 29d. 

4. Quoted, from a description of his first dinner at Downing Street, in Dorothy 
Marshall, The Rise of George Canning (1938), 49. 

5. Canning to Granville Leveson Gower; quoted op. cit., go. 
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was not the way that others behaved to Pitt in public. But it seemed that to a 
shy and haughty man, accustomed since youth by circumstance and nature 
to erect barriers and assume primacy, his protégé’s unconstrained self- 
confidence was accepted with delight. In that sense Canning was the privi- 
leged jester; he could talk and write to Pitt as no one else did.! And perhaps 
no one else could have drawn Pitt so readily into a journalistic venture, and 
provided such amusement, as Canning did with The Anti-Jacobin in 1797-8.2 
Was there anything more than sympathy? No Whig Rolliad now flourished, 
to hint at a more intimate relationship as it had done with Pitt and Steele a 
decade before.’ But while the jokes continued about the Minister’s virginity, 
and Canning’s behaviour and fortunes were watched, the comments may 
have fastened, as they have done since, on a possible homosexual love. 
Certainly there were still no hints that Pitt had any adventures with women. 
Opposition newspapers in 1798 had a joke about a birth by a servant at 
Holwood;! but the only other speculations of which I know surfaced after his 
death. Lord Holland in the 1830s relayed a story that ‘Pitt used to go to broth- 
els but was never known to have touched a woman’. Of somewhat greater 
interest 1s the case of Elizabeth Williams, who died in attendance on Hester 
Stanhope in her Syrian retreat, had been in Pitt’s (or Hester’s) service in his 
last few years, and was in his house when he died.° Almost sixty years later the 
biographer Lord Stanhope was asked by two of her great-nephews about a 
family tradition that she had an ‘affinity’ to Pitt. He dismissed the tale, of 
which he had never heard; but Pitt had had some interest in the girl and her 
sister, paying for or towards their schooling from 1797 to early in 1801.7 That 
seems to be all one knows, unless it is relevant that a William Williams was for 


1. Even starting his letters, without a form of address, in the manner of a note. 

There are two consecutive letters, forming one lengthy screed, which seem to me to convey 
something of his attraction for Pitt; contesting arguments which the Minister proposed to use 
in public if the peace approach to France finally failed, and delivering an imaginary ‘Jacobin’ 
reply from the Opposition benches (Private, 1 and 3 October 1797; PR.O. 30/8/120). In their 
ingenuity, energy and unfettered tone one can see his allure — as also the thinness of the line 
separating verve from excitability and freedom of expression from a propensity to hector. 

2. For which, and the extent of the Minister’s involvement, see pp. 110-12 below. 

3. I, 10ognt. 

4. Eg The Morning Post, 15 and 20 November, 25 December; The Morning Herald, 15 
November. 

5. Io John Cam Hobhouse (diary, 2 March [1839]; B.L. Add. Ms 56560). I owe this 
information to Dr Richard Brent. 

6. Aubrey Newman, The Stanhopes of Chevening (1969), 217; Memozrs of the Lady Hester 
Stanhope, I, 317, U1, 165-6; list of servants in Pitt’s pay at his death (where she figures as a 
housemaid), Pretyman Ms 562:1820. She does not appear in such lists up to and including 
1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/201-17). 

7. C. Moberley Bell and Major C.D,J. Dodd to Earl Stanhope, 23 August 1874, and 
reply, in Stanhope Ms C372/6; payments to C. Bradshaw for the Misses Williams, ‘educa- 
tion’ and expenses, one quarter each in 1797 and 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/213, 215), to Mrs Tutty 
for ‘schooling’ and sundries for E & L Williams (names given in one instance), January 
1799—March 1801 by quarters (P.R.O. 30/8/201, 202, 217). 

Rumour of a secret marriage to Miss Williams was raised in 1880 (Notes and Queries, 6th 
Series, 1, 376). 
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long in his employ as under butler and then house porter, being indeed the 
servant to whom in the late nineties the Christmas boxes were given for dis- 
tribution.! Possibly more was on record in the papers bearing on Pitt’s private 
affairs which were said to have been destroyed by Pretyman and also by 
Addington.? In their absence one can only guess. No such rumour seems to 
have spread in his lifetime. Perhaps the common verdict may be allowed to 
stand. 

If there was a homosexual relationship in Pitt’s life Canning might 
appear the most obvious candidate. Some reports may be assembled to 
support the impression made by the younger man’s familiarity. Pitt wrote 
Canning a ‘wonderfully affectionate & confidential’ letter on the occasion 
of breaking off from Eleanor Eden. He wished ‘of all things’ to put 
Canning into Rose’s place at the Treasury — where he would of course be 
constantly in touch. He showed ‘wonderful kindness’ in their téte-a-tétes. 
Lady Hester Stanhope told Canning in 1804 that her uncle ‘is attached to 
you in a way unlike what he feels about anybody else’ (only Canning was 
not sure that the appropriate words then were not in fact ‘was’ and ‘felt’). 
At the end, on his deathbed, after years in which they had had differences 
and seen less of each other, Pitt ‘was very very kind, and seemed to have 
something on his mind that he wished to say to me but could not’. And 
there was also his behaviour at Canning’s marriage in 1800. On the way to 
the church, according to the later story of John Hookham Frere who was 
also in the carriage together with the clergyman, a man peered in and 
exclaimed ‘What Billy Pitt and with a parson, too!’ 


I said, ‘He thinks you are going to Tyburn to be hanged privately’, 
which was rather impudent of me; but Pitt was too much absorbed, I 
believe, in thinking of the marriage, to be angry. 


The absorption, and perturbation, continued in the church itself. 


After the ceremony, he was so nervous that he could not sign as witness, 
and Canning whispered to me to sign without waiting for him. He 


1. PR.O. 30/8/201, 202, 208-11, 213, 216, 219 Part 6. He was not in the list at Pitt’s 
death (see p. 93, n6 above). There was also an Edward Williams, in the stables, until late in 
1797: 

2. See I, 13 for Pretyman, and George Pellew to Earl Stanhope, 27 November 1861 
(Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/1) for Addington. 

3. For what it is worth, one may record that Dundas was quoted in Lord Holland’s story 
as having said that ‘he would give any one a place of £500 year who could prove’ that Pitt 
had ever ‘touched a woman’ (see p. 93 above). 

4. Canning’s diary, 8 February 1797 (the letter itself has disappeared), 4 May, 16 May 
1797 (Canning Ms 29d); Canning to Granville Leveson Gower, 19 February 1804 (P.R.O. 
30/29/8(3)); diary, 14 January 1806 (Canning Ms 29d). Some other possible allusions might 
be cited — eg talk about politics ‘and all sorts of things’ (diary, 30 July 1797); on a dinner at 
Dundas’s which included the latter’s daughter Mrs Drummond, ‘q. does Pitt like her I 
hope not’ (diary, 8 July 1797). 
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regarded the marriage as the one thing needed to give Canning the 
position to lead a party, and this was the cause of his anxiety, which I 
would not have believed had I not witnessed it, though I knew how 
warm was the regard he had for Canning. . . |! 


Such accounts could be cited as suggestive, as perhaps could Canning’s 
attitude towards Pitt throughout: always intense, proprietary and watch- 
ful. He looked on himself as the chosen disciple, perhaps the rightful heir, 
certainly the intimate; and he was correspondingly alert for any sign, or 
hint, of withdrawal. It is possibly indicative of a state of mind in which 
confidence rested on extreme sensitivity that at such a point the habitual 
‘Pitt? of the diary could turn back into ‘Mr Pitt’.2, He was very quick to 
scent disapproval; and, as in all his dealings, to resent the fact. He could 
also be markedly protective, adopting a bantering bullying tone which 
might be thought curious given the two men’s relative positions. 

Indications of this kind, valid for what they convey of Canning, must be 
placed in a context. It will have been noticed that they come mostly from 
himself; that we are seeing very largely through his eyes. The resulting 
emphasis is compelling, but it is not untypical; for neither Canning’s 
manner nor mode of expression in this instance differed from his norm. 
Both were always apt to be extravagant, the first ‘with people whom I like, 
.. . caressing ,* the second, as the letters in his circle show, vehement and 
affectionate. One must remember that his generation saw the dawning of 
the romantic movement, and the phrasing of his youthful relationships 
owed something to an idiom that suited him well. Other considerations 
bear on some of the episodes themselves. Pitt’s nervous preoccupation at 
Canning’s wedding may have been deepened by the lurking exhaustion, 
which was soon in fact to surface again, amid pressing anxieties brought 
on by the war.* The unspoken words on his deathbed might have related 
to two recent events, when Canning had wished first to refrain from 
joining and later to leave his second Ministry, and been dissuaded: 
Canning himself in fact suspected as much.° And while the expression of 
a protective attitude was, again, peculiarly Canning’s own, he was not 
alone in the attitude itself; which was widely shared. Dundas, from an 


1. Gabrielle Festing, John Hookham Frere and his Friends (1899), 31. 

2. Eg most noticeably in October and November 1804, after he caused Pitt trouble by 
quarrelling with Hawkesbury. The more usual ‘Pitt’ returned after “much comfortable 
conversation’ (diary, Canning Ms 29d). 

3. To Granville Leveson Gower; Marshall, op. cit., go. 

4. See p. 82 above. 

5. ’... And I could not now, for the world, have persisted in my refusal to embark in the 
unfortunate Government which he was induced to form — nor have quitted him, upon 
whatever provocation, during the time that he was struggling to carry it on. He was fully 
sensible of this & wished to have shewn his sense of it — and upon this point I think it was 
that he felt an inclination to have said something more to me — had he had strength — &, 
not having so, to leave upon my mind the impression that he had something more to say’ 
(to Granville Leveson Gower, 29 January 1806; P.R.O. 30/29/8(3)). 
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older generation, felt for Pitt ‘all the fondness of a father’; Mulgrave, a 
contemporary, mourned his death with the ‘sorrow of paternal feelings’ 
and ‘affection .. . of a brother’; and now a younger generation was 
touched in much the same way. ‘P. with all that he had done, and thought, 
and seen’, reflected Canning’s friend Frere in 1801, was ‘such pure nature’ 
that in some ways he was ‘an ingénue’.! 

Observations of that kind lead one to the second half of the equation. 
For whatever Canning may have felt for Pitt, our business lies with what 
Pitt may have felt for Canning.? The pattern began to change in 1799, 
when Canning left the Foreign Office for a seat on the Board of Control 
for India, and then fell suddenly and violently in love with the girl he 
married the next year. Pitt in point of fact played a notable part in this 
last event; Canning met her first at Walmer, the Minister approved and 
gave advice, taking in fact considerable trouble to forward his protégé’s 
cause. As in Hawkesbury’s case, he liked to be involved, and act the father 
himself when he could.* His attachment, real enough, was not possessive; 
that indeed was not the kind of adjective his friends ever used. Their 
descriptions rather were the same at the end of his life as those heard in 
his youth: simple, unassuming in private, cheerful, kind, considerate, 
pure.° Such epithets do not exclude sentiment. But they do not suggest 
possessive passion; and they may be viewed in the light of a less welcome 
fact, accepted sometimes charitably, sometimes not. For Pitt, affectionate 
and warm in his friendships, did not keep them actively in good repair. A 
bad correspondent from the start and then governed increasingly by daily 
business, if people were out of sight they could quite easily fall out of 
mind. He had always taken his companions from among those presented 
to him: he had not sought them out;° and relationships on such terms, 
while often strong, carried their connotations. Friendship was vitally 
important to Pitt; it was his comfort — a refuge — within the world at large, 
the more so because his family had not supplied that relief since Harriot’s 


1. Lady Anne Barnard on Dundas, in her memoirs quoted in Piers Mackesy, War 
Without Victory . . . (1984), 9; Mulgrave on 23 January 1806, quoted in G.E.C., IX (1936), 
394nb; Festing, op. cit., 55. Cf. I, 588. 

2. For what it is worth, again, Hobhouse [p. 93, n5 above] ‘asked Lord H[olland]’ many 
years later ‘if he had ever heard that C was not orthodox in his propensities he said yes & he 
heard the same of Pitt — but did not believe it either’ (B.L. Ms 56560, for 2 March 18309). 

3. The decline in visits and conversations can be seen in his diary (Canning Ms 29d). 

4. Cf. p. g1 above. ‘Pitt is almost all that you could be to me [in the affair], with the addi- 
tion of as much of a father, as a person, so much above me’ could be (Canning to Granville 
Leveson Gower, 30 August 1799; Lord Granville Leveson Gower . . . Private Correspondence 1781 to 
1821, ed. Castalia Countess Granville, I (1916), 256), and see also op. cit., 250—5, and Festing, 
op. Cit., 31. 

The Minister was the readier for the affair to succeed because of the girl’s wealth which 
might help his protégé’s political career (p. 95 above). Canning himself genuinely found 
the discrepancy in fortune rather embarrassing than otherwise. 

5. Cf. I, 109, 587. 

6. Cf. op. cit., 587, 603. 
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death.! He needed affection, and, perhaps increasingly, affectionate 
admiration.” But the essence of such companionship lay in easy, unde- 
manding harmony and trust. Although happy enough on his own terms in 
the society of women, he found these qualities most readily in his 
‘Bachelor’s Hall’. In either case however one may doubt if he was pre- 
pared to look too far beneath the surface; possibly when he did so he was 
shaken by the result. Harriot’s death, Edward Eliot’s death, released a 
grief which alarmed those who saw it. It was quickly dammed, and life 
went on as before. As he sat absorbed on the road to Canning’s wedding, 
there could have been much on which to reflect: the endless disappoint- 
ments and dangers of the war, by then affecting relations with old col- 
leagues, his precarious health, perhaps his ruined finances, his crowded 
but solitary life. Canning would remain; but no longer the free compan- 
ion, more amusing and clever than the others, sympathetic and ardent, 
the renewal of Pitt’s own youth. And he was going where Pitt himself had 
not gone, where probably he could not go: into a sexual region for which, 
perhaps in general, Pitt may not have been equipped.* On the verge of 
middle age, in the midst of his friends, the Minister remained alone. A few 
years later he told his niece that he must stay ‘a single man’ ‘for my King 
and country’s sake’.° The words, addressed to marriage, might be taken in 
a comprehensive sense. For Pitt in essence was indeed single, affectionate 
in private but fulfilled in public. He stood apart, untouched as a priest 
stands untouched at the centre of his avocations; a priest in this instance 
of politics and government. 


1. Op. cit., 582, I, 463; and see p. 812 ng above. 

2. Cf. 1, 587n4. Burges, cited there, suggested that this last desire grew with the years. 

3. As Downing Street was described in the eighties (op. cit., 584). 

4. Cf. I, 108-9. 

5. Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, 1, 179. One would be foolish to rely on her recollec- 
tion of the exact phrasing, but the point 1s clear enough. 
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n the manner of successful politicians, Pitt spent little time in lament- 
ing failure. When the search for peace seemed likely to collapse at Lille 
in September 1797, he was quick to turn the page. He did so moreover 
with a fresh zest, and in a highly practical way, for while he was still seeing 
if the French could not be brought to the table by bribery,! he was working 
on anew approach to produce the means for continued war. By the end of 
September he was convinced that he had an answer. ‘Pitt in spirits’, 
reported Malmesbury, returned from France less than a fortnight before; 
‘had provided supplies for two more campaigns’. His ‘almost unremitting 
Attention to the... Business’ aided his recovery from the recent bout of ill 
health and the shock of Eliot’s death.? Always influenced sharply by the 
state of the finances, he was now as much comforted by the prospects as 
he had been earlier cast down. 
A more immediate and dramatic event soon lifted his spirits farther. On 
11 October Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet at Camperdown. The 
victory came, as St Vincent’s had done, at a most useful time, and 
Government, as then, proceeded to make the most of it. ‘The Tower guns 
were fired, church bells rung, illuminations put in hand. Pitt, who was 
going down to Walmer, planned to meet the ships returning to the Nore; 
and although this could not be done, since they were delayed by weather, 
he entertained the Admiral soon afterwards at the Castle.’ A Viscountcy 
was bestowed at once, and the Minister was anxious still to go to the 
Nore, in company now with the King who had arranged to do so. “Such a 


1. Pp. 66-8 above. 

2. See p. 81 above. Malmesbury’s diary for 27 September (Malmesbury, III, 591); Rose 
to Pretyman, 26 September 1797 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). Rose was working with Pitt at 
Holwood. 

3. Pitt to Hester Countess of Chatham, 22 October 1797 (Stanhope, III, 73-4). Duncan 
had in fact been a regular visitor to Walmer when Pitt was there and the squadron was in 
the Downs in the weeks before Camperdown. 

Pitt liked the ‘Venerable’ Admiral (to Lord Carrington, 16 October 1797; Bodleian 
Library, Mss Films 1121), despite the fact that he was of a party in the navy not well dis- 
posed to the Pitts’ old connexions the Hoods (see II, 4635). He was however a relation by 
marriage of Dundas, and his services in the mutiny and the blockade of the Texel, and his 
genial and forthright personality, recommended him. 
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ceremony’, as he remarked, ‘will be no bad prelude for the opening of the 
Session’.! A service of thanksgiving had already been announced for the 
three great naval victories of the war, the Glorious First of June, Cape St 
Vincent and now Camperdown; and this was duly held in St Paul’s on 19 
December. Pitt’s reception was variously described. Ministerial news- 
papers reported that inside the Cathedral he ‘was received with peculiar 
marks of respect’ — indeed with ‘Acclamations, Clapping &c:’, according, 
not surprisingly, to the Dean. The greetings outside seem to have been 
more mixed. Great ‘Marks of Favour particularly from the People in the 
Houses’ were noted; but his carriage was pelted and threatened while 
waiting in the churchyard, and he travelled back, in Steele’s carriage, 
attended by the City Light Horse Volunteers.” 

In the upshot however the Minister’s supporters considered it ‘a very 
glorious day for Mr Pitt at this moment of heavy Taxation’.3 For by then 
his ‘new scheme of finance’ was occupying ‘the thoughts of every political 
circle’,* within the reassembled Parliament and beyond. Working fast, in 
the framework of ideas already floating, he was ready by 11 October with 
a long memorandum which formed a basis for a bill.5 As such it was 
important. But the effect was not confined to the short term. For in its 
advocacy of a shift in direction the paper stands as a landmark, despite 
flaws in its specific proposals, along the road of fiscal policy. 

Pitt’s direct problem — the size of expenditure for the fiscal year 1798-9 
— was itself expected in point of fact to be smaller than in the immediate 
past. After the expansion of recent years he expected naval costs to drop 


1. To Hester Countess of Chatham (p. 98, n3 above). He did in fact get as far as 
Sittingbourne, together with the Dundases and Carrington. But continued bad weather 
stopped the King’s visit, and the Minister carried on to town. 

2. The True Briton, 20 December 1797; Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, ‘Wednesday 12 
o'clock’, endorsed 20 December, 1797 (Pretyman Ms 435/45). Cf. Diary of Farington, II, 
950, 952-3. The True Briton stated that the attackers were stopped by other members of the 
crowd; and see op. cit. for the 21st. The Morning Chronicle (for the 20th) contented itself with 
observing that the cavalry was no doubt needed to protect him from the people’s kindness. 

For Pitt’s dinners with the City Volunteers in these years see p. 84 above. 

3. Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman (n2 above). 

4. The Morning Chronicle, 11 November 1797. 

5. It may be found in PR.O. 30/8/273, ff. 26-46, and again in PR.O. 30/8/3092, 
ff. 152-74. There is a brief draft of ideas in Pitt’s hand, dated ‘Sept. 23” in P.R.O. 
30/8/197, ff. 120—1v; and a copy of the same date, “23 September 1797’, endorsed ‘Mr Pitt, 
Finance Scheme’, is in Stanhope Ms S5 09/39. This, and the fact that Liverpool referred 
to ‘Mr. Pitt’s Paper’ in one of his own in October containing a proposal for raising supphes 
(B.L. Add. Ms 38354, ff. 234-5), suggests very strongly that the final document, though not 
in Pitt’s hand or endorsed in either copy, is by him. 

In its introductory passage the memorandum alludes to ‘the idea often discussed’ 
(P.R.O. 30/8/273, f. 27), and the resulting proposal itself may in fact have been suggested 
as far back as the previous December by Auckland, though in the different context of an 
impost to be levied on persons not subscribing to the voluntary Loyalty Loan — for which 
see II, 638—41 (Richard A. Cooper, ‘British Government Finance, 1793-1807’, 157n22). He 
was almost certainly consulted in any case on the plan now (to Pitt, 7 October, endorsed 
1797 (PR.O. 30/8/110). 
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by nearly £2'/2 million, and those for the armed services in total by some 
£6.7 million. The army abroad would need no more than in 1797. And 
over and above such outlay there would be a further decline, particularly 
with Austria gone, in subsidies and loans to allies.! But welcome as such 
reductions might be they remained of limited significance: there would 
still be a gap of some £21 million — soon increased in his calculations to 
£22 million? — between the estimated expenditure and revenue. And it 
was in the method now designed to help meet this shortfall that the 
novelty — judged by the practice of the century — lay.’ 

For Pitt had decided to reduce as far as possible his dependence on 
loans. The mainstay of wartime finance, by and large successful until 
1795,’ they had proved increasingly hard to raise on favourable terms in 
the past two years. The market’s rates had become adverse, the prices of 
the funds were low, and an alternative call directly on the public, for the 
Loyalty Loan, was likewise standing at a discount after the early vigorous 
subscription.’ Neither Government nor its lenders were doing well out of 
recent transactions; while the funded National Debt was rising once more 
at an alarming pace. The Sinking Fund, Pitt’s cherished arrangement for 
sustaining its credit and reducing its size, was accordingly demanding an 
ever growing revenue to feed a larger capital and a higher interest rate. 
Some figures show the position. The nominal amount of the unredeemed 
National Debt had risen since the start of the war from just under £243 to 
just over £359 million (the funded element taking £229'/2 and £351'/2 
million). he 3 per cent Consols hovered at about 49, around their histor- 
ical low. Government was having to borrow at some 6'/4 per cent — Pitt 
thought it might soon be 6.7 per cent — compared with 5 per cent and less 
at the turn of 1795~—6.° The bill for annual interest was £13.2 million, 
compared with £9 million in 1793.’ Pitt was deeply worried by this 
escape from his earlier control. He was determined to persist in the 
process of redemption through an inviolate Sinking Fund: that way alone, 
he still maintained, lay salvation for both the near and the longer 
future. But it could not succeed unless the wartime growth of debt capital 
could be restrained and the annual charges met without themselves 
contributing to that growth. The loan system as it stood was becoming 


1. In the event, £0.2 million went to the British land forces overseas, as in 1797, and the 
same sum, compared with £1.4 million for the previous year, in payments to allies (PK. 
O’Brien, ‘Government Revenue, 1793-1815...’ (P. Phil thesis, Oxford, 1967), 531, table 37). 
Cf. II, 617, 520. 

2. Speech of 24 November 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., 1V (1798), 271). Another lengthy report of 
the speech, as usual with some differences, is in The Senator . . ., XTX (1798). 

3. The qualification was made by Pitt himself (24 November 1797; op. cit., 272). 

4. See II, 523; and p. 9 above. 

5. P.g above. 

6. Cf. II, 6175. Pitt’s memorandum of 11 October (P.R.O. 30/8/273, f. 36). 

7. The Annual Register for . . . 1797, Appendix to the Chronicle, 282; Mitchell & Deane, op. 
cit., ch. XIV, table 5; O’Brien, loc. cit., 49, table 13. Figures of the Debt to the nearest 
£ half million. 
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dangerously out of hand, and he acknowledged the fact in a striking 
phrase. 


I am aware that it will be said (for it has often been said) and I agree to 
it, that it would be fortunate if the practice of funding had never been 
introduced; and that it is not terminated is much to be lamented... 


One could only ‘regret the extent to which it has been carried’ by the war, 
and in that situation take steps ‘to prevent the depreciation of our 
national securities’.! 

The answer in principle was clear. From every point of view, current 
and prospective, we must go as far as we could towards ‘raising the sup- 
plies within the year’, which meant higher taxation. Equally clearly it 
would be ‘impracticable’ to raise them all by that means. The taxes and 
duties which must take the strain produced a net revenue of some £21.4 
million in 1797, less than the deficit forecast for 1798 after their collection.’ 
Their yield indeed had never been expected to meet the full expenses in 
recent wars: whatever the state of affairs in practice, it was a cardinal 
political aim to sustain the impression of low taxation, and in 1793 Pitt 
‘did not intend his. . . policy to pay for the war but to support the funding 
system which would pay for the war’.? While therefore he was resolved to 
call now for ‘extraordinary exertion’, this was in order to 


devise some expedient by which we may . . . render within equitable 
limits the accommodation of the funding system, and lay the founda- 
tion of that quick redemption which will prevent the dangerous conse- 
quences of an overgrown accumulation of our public debt.* 


If the method had now to be adjusted, the object remained that of 1786.° 

How best then to raise the taxes? Pitt had already increased some 
duties, and introduced others, in the course of the year. Spirits, sugar, 
some brands of tea, Scotch distillery licences, property at auction, bricks, 
a range of imports, stamp duties — the usual miscellany — figured in his 
first budget. In a second a few months later — by now an enforced habitual 


1. Speech of 24 November 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., IV, 284, 272); and see p. 53, n3 above. See 
II, 523, 527-8 for his earlier wartime policy. 

2. Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 1 (figure here to the nearest £100,000); p. 
100 above. 

3. See II, 522, quoting Cooper. For the argument that Britain throughout much of the 
century had in fact suffered a higher level of taxation than France, but one levied in less 
politically obtrusive ways, cf. P. Mathias and P.K. O’Brien, “Taxation in Britain and France 
1715-1810’ (Journal of European Economic History, vol. 5, no. 3, 601-49). 

4. 24 November 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., IV, 272) — and cf. speech of 4 December (op. cit., 
316-17); memorandum of 11 October (P.R.O. 30/8/273) for the phrases ‘raising the sup- 
plies within the year’ and ‘extraordinary exertion’. 

5. Cf. I, 158 for the remodelling of the Sinking Fund in that year, to face the rise in debt 
caused by the American War. 
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recourse — increased levies were added on houses, on servants, legal deeds, 
and horses for farming and business.! By then however he was ‘a good 
deal at a loss’ to know how to spread such imposts farther. His new plan 
therefore centred on a single ‘general tax’, which would triple the rates of 
the assessed taxes.” 

The assessed taxes — those levies managed by the Board of ‘Taxes 
together with the separate Land Tax — comprised a group which had been 
greatly enlarged in the past twenty years. In 1777 they were confined to a 
tax on windows: by 1792 inhabited houses, male servants, carriages, carts 
and stage coaches, carriage and saddle horses had widened the scope.’ 
With increased wartime rates and some minor extensions, such a 
combination might be said to form a rough guide to the taxpayer’s stan- 
dard of life; and it was for this reason that Pitt fastened on it now. For the 
‘seneral tax’, like its existing constituents, was to fall on expenditure: in 
that respect it did not depart from familiar practice. He had in fact 
thought of other possibilities: a heavy increase in the existing taxes and 
duties over a wide range; a tax imposed proportionately on all property — 
not, as currently, on inherited personal objects alone; and an income tax. 
But he rejected the first as likely to be excessively unpopular for its yield, 
and the other two as introducing ‘a degree of inquisition which would be 
generally invidious’.* Any hint of such a threat always aroused lively mis- 
trust, and he was anxious not to risk his hopes of unity at a time when he 
must make a substantial demand. 

The proposal for the assessed taxes moreover had some important posi- 
tive advantages. In the first place, since no new tax was included, collection 
could be by the existing machinery of the Taxes Office, overhauled in the 
eighties and recently enlarged, and the local, unpaid Commissioners of 
the Land Tax drawn very largely from the gentry and in particular the 
county JPs. Nothing further, in Pitt’s view, needed to be done. He always 
attached importance to economy of administration, and this would leave 
a single large levy in the hands of a single board. He also reckoned that it 
would raise much more than any other acceptable tax: he expected some 
£8 million gross, and allowing for exemptions and deductions a net 
£7 million. Such a sum would meet two-thirds of the charge for 
servicing and redeeming the loan which must still be raised for the coming 


1. Stephen Dowell, A History of Taxation and Taxes in England . . ., 1 (1884), 209-12. 
Proposals for levies on canals and on parcels carried by stage coaches were defeated, and 
one on clocks and watches was later withdrawn. Cf. II, 517 for the annual need for a second 
budget from 1796. 

2. Dowell, op.cit., 211, quoting Pitt’s speech of 26 April 1797; speech of 24 November 
1797 (PR., 3rd ser., TV, 273). 

3. See Binney, British Public Finance and Administration, 67~73; and cf. I, 283 for the struc- 
ture of the revenue boards. Since 1786 the Taxes Board had also managed some small 
items of Crown revenue. 

4. Memorandum of 11 October; P.R.O. 30/8/273, ff. 27-8. See II, 522 for the fate of his 
earlier proposal to extend the limits of the existing tax on inherited objects. 

5. Cf. I, Ch. X, section I, and 283-7, II, 521-2. 
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year.'! Again moreover, it could do so more cheaply; for such a lesser 
dependence on borrowing would lower the rate of interest — if for 
instance the usual 3 per cent stock sold at par, each £1 million raised 
created £1 million of debt: if it sold at 50 (the kind of figure at which it 
stood in 1797) it created double the amount.? With this in mind, and in his 
pursuit of continued redemption of the whole Debt, Pitt thought indeed 
of continuing the tax for a period into peacetime: to the middle of 1800 if 
hostilities ended at the close of 1798, for a maximum of seven and a half 
years of peace if they did so by the close of 1801. In any case, the produce 
after its first year should be paid directly into the Sinking Fund, to help 
mop up future wartime loans and hasten the cancellation of the burden of 
the past.* 

The ‘new scheme’ had a further merit in Pitt’s eyes. For though he had 
to work through a tax on expenditure, he knew that a tax on incomes was 
in theory the most equitable method of tapping capacity to pay. Since 
however such an initiative ‘might be imprudent if not dangerous’, an 
assessment based on evidence of living standards was the best means to 
adopt. He tried indeed, in the circumstances, to claim the best of both 
worlds: ‘Could there be a call . . . upon income more general, more 
effectual, or more comprehensive than that which he had proposed?’! 
This was debating language. But it gave him the ground on which to argue 
for a graduated scale in taxing on the increased rates. 

For while the rates of the existing taxes were trebled, so that the result 
became known as the Triple Assessment,° the payments themselves were 
levied in proportion to the amounts due. Pitt proposed a sliding scale, for 
two distinct classes — those paying on the assessed taxes considered as 
necessities, and those paying on the ‘luxury’ taxes as well — from a rate in 
Class I of 50 per cent on a payment of below £1 to 300 per cent on £3 or 


1. P. 100 above. 

2. Richard Cooper, ‘William Pitt, Taxation, and the Needs of War’, The Journal of 
British Studies, Volume XXII, Number 1, 99. 

3. Speech of 24 November 1797 (PR., 37d ser., TV, 190); memorandum of 11 October 
(PR.O. 30/8/273, ff. 33-4). The detailed forecast of effects from continued taxation in 
peacetime was circulated to some Ministers at least in a minute by Pitt of 25 October 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, II, 382-4). See also E.L. Hargreaves, The National Debt (1930), 109. Cf. 
p. 101, n4 above for the continued annual payments. 

Such a proposal was in contrast to an idea considered probably at an earlier point, when 
Pitt contemplated “Trebling assess’d Taxes for one year & no more & 30 pr Cent upon the 
assess’d Taxes aftwds’ (nd; PR.O. 30/8/282, f. 238). 

4. Speech of 24 December 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., IV, 317, 325). Cf. I, 248-9 for the lines of 
thought as laid down in Adam Smith and followed now by Pitt on both the fiscal equitabil- 
ity of an incomes tax and its threat to individual liberty. The latter of course looked back 
to the poundage rate levied under Star Chamber and the Interregnum alike. 

5. ... ‘all Assessed Taxes except on Houses & Windows to be trebled — Those on 
Houses and Windows &c to be encreased in different Gradations according to the 
Amount, rising to Treble Proportion on the highest’ (undated paper in Pitt’s hand, P.R.O. 
30/8/1097, f. 104). Cf. the draft of 23 September (loc. cit., f. 120), and a further draft paper, 
‘Sketch of Revne’, nd, in Pitt’s hand, in PR.O. 30/8/2882, ff. 331-2. 
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more, and in Class II from 300 per cent on £30 or less to 400 per cent on 
£50 or more.! Graduation of this kind was in one sense the product of 
familiar fiscal theory, that the choice and weight of levies should fall as far 
as possible on the better-off. But carried in this way into direct effect it was 
a notable experiment, for however taxes were designed to fall they had 
been generally imposed at flat rates; and as such it was liable to arouse 
fierce opposition. So in fact Pitt had found earlier, on the sole occasion on 
which he had tried it, when he introduced a sliding scale according to 
numbers in the tax on men servants in 1785 and withdrew it six years later 
after persistent complaints.? The critical state of the finances now, 
however, allowed him to speak out. The rates of payment were set so as to 
fall most heavily on ‘those whose state of life rises to opulence’. 
Correspondingly, they would exempt large numbers — he thought two to 
three million — of ‘the poorer classes’. This was in truth the principle of a 
graduated income tax. 

Indeed, such an alternative was itself introduced. There was a provi- 
sion to opt for payment on income in lieu of the Triple Assessment, if the 
payer claimed that that assessment took more than ten per cent of his 
annual receipts: in other words, if the relation of his expenditure to 
income was disproportionate. It was a voluntary choice; and the caution 
evident in any approach to such a sensitive subject was shown by the 
means suggested — a simple declaration of income to Commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. In no other instance however was ‘optionality’ 
intended. The basis of the tax was to be ‘not future, but past assessment’.° 
Payment could thus not be avoided by sudden reductions on the items 
involved, though some ‘abatements’ — the provision for inadequate 
incomes, and a relief for certain shopkeepers and lodging house owners — 
were specified in the proposals which Pitt brought to the House. 

The Aid and Contribution bill, as the more commonly known ‘Triple 
Assessment was entitled, was ‘a half-way house’.® It adhered to the well- 
worn practice of taxing expenditure. But it did so in a form that tres- 
passed on the dangerous ground of an open tax on incomes, it was a 
graduated tax, and in greater degree than its predecessors it tried to avoid 
‘optionality’. In these respects it laid the foundations, as by its fate it 


1. See Cooper, ‘British Government Finance’, Appendix II, 412-14. 

2. Binney, op. cit., 69. 

3. Speeches of 24 November, 4 December 1797 respectively (see The Senator, XIX, 
184~5, 223. This is an instance where PR. is less full). On 7 December Pitt was reported 
similarly of talking of ‘the lower classes’ (op. cit., 286). For use of such terms cf. II, 142-3. 

4. See Cooper, loc. cit., Appendix II, 413-14. Exemption could be claimed by this 
choice for an annual income said to be under £60. The alternative appears in Pitt’s 
undated papers in P.R.O. 30/8/197 and 282 (p. gg, n5 above). 

5. Speech of 24 November 1797 (PR., 3rd ser., 1V, 278-9). The point was not universally 
taken: “We have, this very morning’, wrote Fanny Burney the next month, ‘decided upon 
parting with 4 of our new windows’ (The Journals and Letters of Fanny Burney, VV, ed. Joyce 
Hemlow (1973), 49). 

6. Wilham Kennedy, English Taxation 1640-1799 . . . (1913), 169. 
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opened the way, for the central fiscal principle of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The preparation of the scheme was typical of Pitt’s 
mind and habits. As George III once remarked (though the comment 
applied not only to his choice of cases), ‘Mr Pitt was apt to put off labori- 
ous or disagreeable business to the last, but then, when forced to it, got 
through it with extraordinary rapidity’.! Parts of the package may have 
been earlier in his thoughts; but the package itself had to be put together, 
and this was done, while emerging from a spell of ill health, at concen- 
trated speed. The product itself was of the kind which he always liked to 
have in his sights: a comprehensive treatment of interlocking causes yield- 
ing, one might hope, interlocking benefits — in this instance a relief on 
borrowing and a potent aid to debt redemption — the whole presented as a 
fresh development within the frame of a familiar approach.? Pitt was 
adept, and had grown more adept, at making a case for adjusting to cir- 
cumstances. His pragmatism was aimed nonetheless, where possible, at a 
coherence which would shape them in turn. 


But a very real work of persuasion lay ahead. Higher taxes were always 
intensely unpopular; and the whiff of innovation moreover could not be 
ignored. New System of Finance, one pamphlet proclaimed, as detailed in the 
Speech of the Rt. Honourable William Pitt, in the House of Commons on November, 
the 24th, 1797. hat kind of title could arouse qualms. Would ‘the Country 
Gentlemen ..., the Inhabitants generally . . ., the Stock-holders’ agree, to 
the methods, the sums and the length of time alike required? If so, 
thought Rose, closeted with Pitt, the nation could fight on for the next two 
years; if not, ‘we must lie down & die, knowing we might have been 
saved’.° Parliament met on 20 November after the long recess, and Pitt 
explained the proposals on the 24th. They at once ran into serious 
trouble.® The Minister had an unaccustomed advantage at the start in the 
absence of the Opposition leaders, maintaining the secession from the 
Commons which had been announced in May. But Fox’s constituents 
were so disturbed — and doubtless the misgivings in the House so evident — 
that he and Sheridan decided to make an exception in this promising 
case. He returned, on 7 December, to ‘a great burst of applause’ as he 
passed through the lobby, and ‘a general sensation’ in the Chamber 


1. Glenbervie, 1, 149; entry for 29 January 1801. Cf. I, 325 for earlier rather similar 
responses, not necessarily in disagreeable cases. 

2. ... ‘if we are arrived at a moment which requires a change of system, it is some 
encouragement to look forward to benefits so far unknown’ (24 November 1797; PR., 3rd 
ser., IV, 284). 

3. Cf. I, 613. 

4. Printed by R.H. Wesley, London, 1797. 

5. To Pretyman, 26 September 1797 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). See p. 98, n2 above. 

6. This paragraph is based on PR., 3rd ser., IV, 268-301, 316-77, 381-91, 410-61, 
488-513, 517-20, 523-642; and draws on O’Brien, loc. cit., 401-2, and Cooper, loc. cit., 
168-75, 415-18. 
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itself! Three main lines of objection developed. Would the change of 
direction damage confidence in funding? Was it practicable? Were the 
burden and proportions of the tax fairly laid? Detail, as always with taxes, 
indeed proved all-important, and Pitt was forced to make significant 
amendments. Discussed from early in December, they were announced 
on the 18th. There would be exemption for shopkeepers letting lodgings, 
exemption for those paying less than £1 in assessed taxes, reduced rates in 
the lower brackets, higher rates at the top. Although these last fell quite 
heavily — Fox’s nephew Lord Holland for instance had now to pay over 
£1,000 a year — the changes resulted in a large aggregate loss. Rose at the 
Treasury estimated that they would cost some £2 million. But it was 
better to settle for a gross of £6 million than fail in an attempt for a higher 
sum;? and so it proved when the revised bill passed on 4 January 1798.° 
The reduction of revenue to a net £5 million‘ — later revised to £4'/2 
million — had accordingly to be met in other ways, and one longer-term 
complement to the scheme, worked out earlier, was presented on 2 April 
1798. This was for the sale of the Land Tax, the oldest of the levies by 
assessment, known and developed since the early years of the 
Restoration. As with the Triple Assessment, the aim was to reduce the 
National Debt, in this case by commuting the tax into Government stock. 
A sale at just under twenty-three years’ value, expected to bring in some 


1. The Annual Register for... 1798 (1800), History of Europe, 192. This passage is not in 
the earlier edition, nd (at History of Europe, 208). Both contain the statement about con- 
stituents’ wishes, which Fox himself made in the debate. They were certainly not unusual 
in their reaction: ‘I find nobody, no not one’, remarked the retired Clerk of the Commons 
John Hatsell, ‘that has Publick spirit enough to pay their money with alacrity, or even 
good-humour’. “The fact is’, he went on, ‘that very few Persons indeed have sufficient 
surplus money to defray such a demand; &, with very many, it will be a perfect impossibility’ (to 
his successor John Ley, Cranford, Wedny 13 [December 1797] (Ley Mss). Cf. Diary of 
Farington, U1, 932, and the examples cited in Holland Rose, II, 329. 

For Fox’s secession see p. 42 above. 

2. To Pretyman, 4 December 1797 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

3. By 196 to 71. The Act, of 12 January 1798, was 38 Geo. III, c16. Pitt claimed that his 
own perseverance “at all risks’ to see the bill through was, he believed, ‘alone’ responsible (to 
Earl of Mornington, 28 January 1798; Lord Rosebery, Pitt (1891), 205). Certainly he had 
debated hard and in many ways successfully, and doubtless brought pressure to bear. But 
the concessions had been significant, and as the King pointed out — not much presumably 
to the Minister’s pleasure — they had not improved the bill (to Pitt, 5 January 1798; 
Stanhope, III, Appendix, x—xi). 

4. See p. 102 above. 

5. Cf. p. 102, n3 above. The proposition seems to have been in hand in the previous 
October and November (Auckland to Pitt, 1 October 1797, Stanhope Ms S5 o1/5; ‘Notes 
on Mr Pitt’s Plan for the Sale of Land Tax 1oth Nov. 1797’, PR.O. 30/8/278). It had been 
canvassed earlier still: the idea was mentioned in a Commons’ debate at the end of June 
(Cooper, loc. cit., 182), and ‘some such scheme had been proposed & disapproved’ between 
the autumn of 1796 and that of 1797 (Nicholas Vansittart to Pitt, 30 March endorsed 1798, 
referring to one submitted by him in the former period; Stanhope Ms S5 06/59). There is 
an undated ‘Memorandum on Redemption of the Land Tax’ in Pitt’s hand in Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/8, and other undated papers on the subject, one in his 
hand, are in PR.O. 30/8/282. 
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£45 million, might redeem some £80 million of the 3 per cents, then 
standing at around 50. The plan rested on acceptance of the annual tax as 
a permanent levy, which in effect it had become; in that case the rate 
would be fixed at its current level of 4 shillings in the £.! If such a scheme 
were adopted, moreover, it would have the benefit of again easing the 
rates for borrowing. For another operation now, in a contrary direction, 
must be to raise a larger loan than had been forecast. 

This of course was a blow. Pitt had hoped to reduce his call on the 
market for £22 million? by persuading the Bank of England to advance 
£4 million. But the Bank declined, and he had to rest content with £3 
million on rather stiffer terms. Allowing for £7 million from the Triple 
Assessment, he would thus have been left with a loan of £12 million. But 
in a second budget in April, forced on him partly by the objections, he set 
the figure at £15 million. By then he had also revised his estimates for the 
expenses of the war, adding some £900,000 for the navy, £1,200,000 for 
the army and a small amount for the ordnance. He therefore thought it 
necessary, in addition, to levy some more in taxes, which he did by dou- 
bling the rates on salt, increasing that on teas, and introducing two new 
imposts, the ‘convoy tax’ (intended for one year only) on goods ad valorem 
carried in convoy, and one on armorial bearings, at graduated rates based 
on the classification for the assessed taxes. These unwelcome increments 
were expected to produce some £760,000. They could not in themselves 
therefore go far towards filling the gap. 

In the event, however, valuable relief was found in a further expedient. 
While the Triple Assessment was under attack, the Speaker, Addington, 
made a useful suggestion, for a Voluntary Contribution by ‘persons of 
affluence’ above their payments from the assessment itself.+ Pitt adopted 
the proposal, which was included in the Act with provision for the sums to 
be paid into the Bank of England, nominally as an advance of obligatory 
payments but hopefully as an addition. The immediate response was as 
encouraging, at its level, as that to the Loyalty Loan of 1796: after a 
‘languid’ few days, some £150,000 was received in London within a 
week.° Pitt came down as hard as he could on “all those who are in marked 
Public Situations’, above all on his immediate colleagues, and on the 
King. They were asked to pledge one fifth of their income computed in 
total ‘on the largest scale’, although the highest rate under the Triple 


1. WR. Ward, The English Land Tax in the Exghteenth Century (1953), 135; Cooper, loc. cit., 
181-4. 

2. See p. 100 above. 

3. Cooper, loc. cit., 189, 192-6, 389; Dowell, op. cit., 214-15. Notes by Pitt and Rose for 
the April budget are in Stanhope Ms S5 09/42. 

4. Pitt’s speech of 4 December 1797 (PH., XX XIII, col. 1089; not in PR. or The Senator). 
He seems to have been consulted later on the detail of the arrangements, or perhaps on 
those for the taxes themselves (Addington to Pitt, 25 February 1798; Stanhope Ms S5 01/1). 

5. Cooper, loc. cit., 177-8; Pitt to Mornington, 26 January 1798 (Rosebery, op. cit., 
206-7). 
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Assessment was set at one tenth.! Not all paid up with ‘alacrity, or even 
good-humour’;? Grenville disliked a demand which, once agreed, was 
scarcely voluntary at all, and George III, not unreasonably pleading 
financial constraint — ‘I am sorry to say the King of England is notso rich a 
man’ ~suggested that the Privy Purse should be repaid. But Pitt insisted; his 
colleagues complied, the King ended by giving one third of the Privy Purse, 
and he himself subscribed £2,000, to be paid in instalments over a year, 
from an official income already pledged in part to his bank.* The examples 
were widely followed, and not by the most prosperous alone. By mid- 
February £600,000 had come in, by late April some £1.3 million, and the 
final total was over £2 million. In his second budget Pitt reckoned on £1'/2 
million. In that respect, unlike in some others, he put the figure too low. 

For while these various measures were all adopted, while the sale of the 
Land Tax was voted in the end by a solid majority, and the annual loan 
negotiated on slightly better terms than had been feared,’ the ‘new 
system’ itself could not claim success in the course of the year. In both its 
aspects — in the commutation of the Land Tax and in the produce from 
the Triple Assessment — it was to fall far short of the hopes. he country 
gentlemen proved largely unwilling to exchange their old levy for 
Government stock; and the lack of administrative rigour — contrary to 
opponents’ fears — in settling assessments and incomes undermined the 
main scheme. Meanwhile events on the Continent and in Ireland called 
once more for higher expenditure.® Nonetheless, all was not black in the 
coming months. The change in monetary policy of the previous year was 
bearing fruit: the increase in bank notes and to some extent in coin, the 
revival of the Bank of England’s discounts, were expanding credit again 
and giving fresh play to the economy.® Yields from duties were buoyant; 
and so, in his response, was Pitt: in October he cited ‘the State of 


1. See p. 104 above. Pitt to Camden, Private, 31 January (Camden Ms o1g0A/1 (Maid- 
stone)). He could be stern. Camden was told that he, and the eldest Grenville Buckingham, 
should ‘regulate your Contributions by a very different Measure from that of any other 
Man in the Country’, since their emoluments from their Tellerships of the Exchequer, 
benefiting from ‘unprecedented’ wartime expenses, were ‘far beyond what on any average 
calculation could be in the Contemplation of either Grantor or Grantee’. Buckingham in 
fact paid in full; Camden, pleading the costs of his Lord Lieutenancy in Dublin, in part 
(loc. cit., 01g0A/3, 0156A/25). For their common attitude to these sinecures see I, 177. 

2. Cf. p. 106, ni above. 

3. Grenville to Buckingham, 2 February 1798 (Buckingham, II, 387); correspondence 
between Pitt and George III, 22-23 January 1798 (L.C.G. JJ, Il, no. 1674 & ni; Pitt to 
Canning, nd, ‘Secret, Wednesday, 5 pm’ (Canning Ms 30, Leeds); Stanhope, III, 
Appendix, xi—xui); Pitt to Messrs Coutts, 19 January 1798 (copy in PR.O. 30/8/195), and 
see pp. 75-6, above. 

4. See PR., 3rd ser., V (1798), 492-525, 596-610, 616-30, VI (1798), 33-43, 131-40, 
176-81, 212-22, 236-49 for the lengthy debates, which however ended in votes on the 
second and third readings of 153 to 38 and 135 to 33. The Act was 38 Geo. III, c6o. PR.O. 
30/8/275, ff. 157-62 contains amemorandum by Pitt on the loan and associated measures. 

5. Discussed in Chs. V, VI below. 

6. See Ch. I, section I above. 
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Revenue’ as a stimulant to better health.! But the next budget had then to 
be considered. His experiment had not gone well. And in the autumn he 
settled down to think again. 


II 


In the debates on the Triple Assessment much time was spent arguing the 
Justice of the war. Opposition indeed, under Fox’s renewed generalship, 
diverted some attention from relevant detail to topics congenial to 
himself. These however in point of fact now rebounded in favour of 
Government.* For however strongly sentiment was running against the 
tax proposals, it could be rallied in support of a struggle for which the pro- 
posals were required. The winter of 1797-8 saw a marked revival of the 
national will — more so in fact than some in Ministerialist circles appreci- 
ated or would have predicted,*? and shown in the response to the 
Voluntary Contribution more clearly than in that to the compulsory levy. 
The abrupt and spurious end to the peace talks, Duncan’s victory at 
Camperdown, the continuing threat of invasion from France, combined 
to concentrate the public’s mind. There was widespread recognition, 
taking root from mid-October, that the struggle must be carried on; and it 
lost none of its vigour, or pride, from the knowledge that the country in 
effect stood alone. ‘One of the great objects’, Grenville remarked on the 
news of Camperdown, ‘is the raising people’s spirits’. Within the next 
month, as Pitt found in the Commons, recent doubts were dying away. 
When he sat down after ‘a most spirited speech’ to rally opinion on 10 
November, ‘all the House rose to sing “Britons, strike home”’, and the 
Member who had introduced a motion for peace seven months before fol- 
lowed immediately to express his support.° 

The raising of people’s spirits was not left unattended. One of the 
most copious channels of exhortation, by its nature, was the Church. 
The cord which bound together the two parts of the Establishment 
was never stronger, in the last quarter of the century, than at this time of 
beleaguerment and stress. Anglican defences, mobilised afresh in the 


1. See p. 83 above. 

2. See PR., 3rd ser., 1V, debates of 24 November, 4, 5, 14 December in particular. 

3. Eg William Huskisson to Dundas, 11 September 1797 (S.R.O., Melville Castle 
Muniments, GD 51/1/529/1); Wilberforce to Lord Muncaster, November 1797 (Life of 
Wilberforce, U1, 243, 249); Cornwallis to Major-General Ross, 15, 17 December 1797 
(Correspondence of Charles, First Marquess Cornwallis, ed. Charles Ross, II (1859), 327-8). 
Windham of course remained in despair; see The Windham Papers, 11, 66, 68, and cf. 
PP. 54-5 above. 

4. Grenville to Spencer, 13 October (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 196). 

5. See Festing, John Hookham Frere and his Fnends, 11 for the song; PR., 3rd ser., TV, 179-82, 
for the opening debate of the Session, on the Address; p. 41 above for Pollen’s motion of 10 
April. The independent Member James Martin, perhaps a more significant figure on both 
occasions, likewise signalled a change of heart. 
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debates on Toleration at the end of the eighties, and sustained since, were 
again formidably deployed.! Earlier in the year Wilberforce had pub- 
lished his Practical View, an inquiry into the moral condition of Britain 
which had an unexpectedly large sale. Contrasting, as the title pro- 
claimed, the Prevailing Religious system of Professed Christians, in the Higher and 
Middle Classes . . . with Real Christianity, it was a significant contribution to 
the Evangelical drive for ‘improvement of manners’ and a reciprocal 
acceptance from below. Not every Churchman welcomed what some saw 
as a fanatical or Methodist book.? But general support across the range of 
Anglicanism, largely in sermons, was at full flood. Pretyman at about this 
time sought approval of one of his own from Pitt, an initiative which was 
met by a characteristic response. The Minister suggested a different Text. 


—I proposed ‘Except these abide in the Spirit ye cannot be saved’ — ‘Oh 
excellent . . . Then your sermon would be to prove that God, who 
governs the World by his providence, never interposes for the preserva- 
tion of men or nations without their own Exertions’ . . . ‘I really think 
that with that Text it will be the best Sermon that ever was preached’. 


Government may have been prepared itself to trespass on such ground. 
The prolific William Combe — hardly an orthodox source — was said to be 
writing sermons as his ‘staple employ’, and the Ministry certainly supple- 
mented and instigated all forms of aid. ‘Many able and excellent publica- 
tions’ appeared in the winter, together with paragraphs and letters in 
newspapers, caricatures and pamphlets, to form a combined diet of inde- 
pendent and subsidised fare.® Most of it was familiar in tone, with perhaps 
an increased emphasis on the value of monarchy and the virtues of the 
monarch himself.° Most of it, too, was familiar in quality. But one effective 
component was not, for the operations produced one minor classic, in 
whose progress Pitt himself was involved. On 20 November 1797 the first 
number of The Anti-facobin appeared. 


1. Cf. II, Ch. I, section II, and 161-3. 

2. See John Pollock, Wilberforce (1977), 153; and for the thrust of and reaction to 
Evangelicalism within wider movements, II, 61, 162—3. 

3. Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd, endorsed 1797 (Pretyman Ms 435/5, published 
largely in Ashbourne, op. cit., 345). She did not agree. Pitt’s proposal was ‘not a true 
Christian argument’ (to Pretyman, nd, loc. cit.); but then, as she observed more than once, 
he lacked religious feeling — ‘O that your friend would learn the only wisdom he is in want 
of!’ (to same, nd, endorsed 8 February 1801; loc. cit.). 

4. Diary of Farington, Il, 957, for 29 December 1797. The name given there is Coombes, 
but it presumably refers to him (see II, 54 & n, and D.N.B.). Whether true or not, the tale 
supports the impression in these months. 

5. Auckland to Hugh Elliot, 12 February 1798 (A.C., III, 387). For Government’s earlier 
mobilisation of media see I, 143-4, 605-8, II, 116, 194, 203n1, 230, 231n2. 

6. For reflections on this see above all Linda Colley, Britons, Forging the Nation 1707-1837 
(1992), ch. 5, particularly 204-17; also Frank O’Gorman in Britain and The French Revolution, 
1789-1815, ed. H.T. Dickinson (1989), 29-30, and H.T. Dickinson op. cit., 113-14. 
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The idea was Canning’s, canvassed a month before. It had then taken a 
rather different form. In conversation with Pitt at Walmer he discussed 
‘Measures to be taken for keeping the public Mind right upon all Subjects 
by the Press’, and 


particularly a newspaper to be set up to which a certain Number of 
persons are to engage to contribute — & those persons to live together — 
to dine once a week for instance at Pitt’s or elsewhere. 


Names were suggested: Pitt himself, Canning, Ryder, Steele, Windham, 
Charles Long, Addington’s brother Hiley and his brother-in-law Charles 
Bragge, Hawkesbury, Perceval, Hookham Frere, George Ellis. Grenville 
and Addington should assist occasionally. The proposal was well received, 
and Canning wrote to Ellis and Frere, and spoke to Long (the paymaster) 
and Windham — who however was ‘not so sanguine as I could wish partic- 
ularly as to the living together’. Long agreed to ‘get the Paper set up, & to 
find a person to conduct it’;! and arrangements went ahead over the next 
few weeks. 

The editor of The Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner was William Gifford, a 
dependant of the Grosvenor family who had published two literary satires 
in the past few years.* But the real conductors were Canning and Frere, 
the associates of ten years before at Eton in that most memorable of 
schoolboy productions The Microcosm. They now carried their high spirits 
into this more substantial undertaking. The bulk of the paper, published 
weekly, consisted of comments on events and digs at Opposition; not 
much more distinguished, though sometimes more pointed, than others 
appearing elsewhere. But it was the verse that caught the eye: a journal 
which included “The Friend of Humanity and the Knife Grinder’, “The 
Soldier’s Friend’, ‘New Morality’, could certainly claim ‘to provide for the 
amusement, as well as information of our Readers’.’ As intended — on the 
lines of an earlier model, the Whig Rolliad of the eighties* — it called on 
political colleagues, some of them in office and including Pitt. He almost 
certainly contributed one poem and possibly lines in another, as well as 
several pieces, mainly on finance, and to some extent a supervision of the 
contents as a whole. He spent ‘above a fifth of one of the finest Mornings 
possible’ on one ‘Paper’. When he could not send another, because of 
illness, ‘you will do wisely to prepare your scurrilous leading Article’. “Some 


1. Canning’s diary, between 18 and 21 October 1797 (Canning Ms 29d). ‘Conductor’ 
was a term often used for manager and editor. 

2. Ending his career as first editor of The Quarterly Review, he was thus associated with 
two notable journals. He is not to be confused — as he was at least once at the time — with 
another ‘miscellaneous writer’ John Gifford (John Richards Green), who edited a sub- 
sequent Anti-Facobin Magazine and Review, and in due course wrote a three-volume Life of 
Pitt. 

3. Introduction to No. 1. ‘... anew Paper which is to be full of sound reasoning, good 
principles, & good jokes’ (Canning to Ellis, ig October 1797; Canning Ms 62). 

4. See I, rognt. 
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Room must .. . be found for very inflammatory Comments . . . on Horne 
Tooke and Fox, and on The Duke of Norfolk’.! Amused but very much in 
earnest, he found time to scrutinise and help. 

The paper came to an end on g July 1798. Exactly why is not clear; a 
rumour arose that Pitt was finding it embarrassing, but Canning himself 
may not have wished in fact to be known for too long as a weekly journal- 
ist.2 Towards the end it was selling some 2,500 copies weekly, at a time 
when few dailies reached circulations of 3-4,000; and by its own 
computation this meant an immediate readership of 17,500, with a 
further 32,500 after copies had been lent.’ These last figures were doubt- 
less optimistic. But the venture may have succeeded in ‘giving a wrench to 
public opinion’, as its authors claimed in typical style. It certainly contrib- 
uted to Canning’s success in holding Pitt’s ear. It also gave a distinctive 
point and impetus to a broader trend. 

The encouragement of support was followed by a discouragement of 
journalistic ‘mischiefs’. In April 1798 Government introduced a bill to 
that end. The stamped paper required for newspapers was to be delivered 
to the proprietors and/or printer or to the publisher, on affidavit. ‘The 
names of printer and publisher were to appear on each copy. A fine would 
be imposed on proprietors (to a maximum of two) and on printer and 
publisher if an unstamped newspaper was sent abroad, with a higher fine 
if that was to an enemy country. And any matter ‘tending to excite hatred 
and contempt’ of the King, Constitution and Government — the familiar 
phrase in a prosecution — which appeared under pretext of reporting 
from a foreign journal, would carry the liability of twelve months’ impris- 
onment. The Act passed in June.® The objects as given were not unreason- 
able: to curtail a fraud on the revenue, to ascertain and state the names of 
those responsible for publication, to identify more precisely the persons 
subject to prosecution for libel, to block a gap made by war in the existing 


1. Pitt to Canning, 6 February 1798, ‘Saty 2 pm’, ‘Sat 9 pm’ [both 1798] (Canning Ms 
30; and see also same to same, 21 May 1798 and ‘Friday 11 am’ [1798], loc. cit.). He is sup- 
posed to have written the whole of the lines on Fox’s bust in Catherine the Great’s cabinet 
(see II, 39-40 and also William Dacres Adams to Earl Stanhope, 30 May 1861, in Stanhope 
Ms C 405/15), and ten lines of ‘New Morality’ (Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, ed. L. Rice-Oxley 
(1924), 190). For one instance at any rate, conversely, of a restraining hand, see Canning’s 
diary for 25 February 1798 (Canning Ms 29d). 

The copy of the journal in the British Library (c.40 1.2) has contemporary annotations, 
believed to be Canning’s own, which give attributions to Pitt; see A.D. Harvey, William Pitt 
The Younger 1759-1806, A Bibliography (1989), 33-4. 

2. Atleast according to Frere (see Marshall, op. cit., 64) — for the ‘secret’ of his role was 
of course soon out. He had stated in any case that the paper’s life would be confined to one 
Parliamentary session. 

3. No. XXXVI, 9 July 1798. Donald Read, Press and People 1790-1850 . . . (1961), and Ian 
Christie, “British Newspapers in the later Georgian Age’ (ch. Fifteen, Myth and Reality . . . 
(1970), give an idea of circulations in parts of the provinces and in London. 

4. See pp. 92-3 above. 

5. 38 Geo. III, c78; the word ‘Mischiefs’ was in the title. The debates are in PR., 9rd ser., 
V, 576-96, VI, 279-81, 302-7, 386—94. Pitt was not present (see p. 81 above). 
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armoury.' They gave rise to two potential injustices, by penalising a pro- 
prietor or even an editor for matter inserted without his knowledge,? and 
by including newsvendors in the definition of publishers. These however 
were not primarily the grounds on which the statute was denounced, then 
and later. Directed as it was at ‘mischiefs’, it was seen by political dis- 
sidents, and took its place in an historical tradition, as one weapon in a 
fresh Ministerial offensive. 

The charge of course was strictly correct — whatever connotation 
should be placed on ‘offensive’. The Act came at that moment as part of a 
pattern. In a longer perspective it also formed part of another process, in 
which newspapers, however regarded individually, whether in support or 
for discouragement, were coming to demand rather more serious 
consideration. For these years — the mid and later nineties — saw, it may be 
argued, a noticeable development: the number of titles and in some 
important instances the quality of the products rose. The former applied 
to the provinces now more than London, which saw no such expansion — 
in 1797 indeed, for the first time, the rest of the country supplied the 
higher revenue from advertisement duty. Nor did an increase in stamp 
duty that summer do more than temporarily depress circulations: a 
measure, it has been widely held, designed by Government to that end. In 
so far as this may have been so, political conflicted with financial advan- 
tage; but, as Pitt observed, the addition was unlikely to check advance 
over the years.* This indeed was so. Numbers of papers printed in 
London took two years to reach the former level; but they then increased 
farther, and development in other directions was not affected meanwhile. 
The first decade of the nineteenth century 1s often cited as a landmark in 
the progress of journalism. Premonitory signs can be seen in the metropo- 
lis in the preceding decade.* To some extent this came from the forcing 
ground of the war: the proportion of overseas news had often been large, 
throughout much of the century; but higher demand now arose from a 
struggle of exceptional severity and scale, requiring ampler coverage of 
events and of Government itself. Movements and meetings of Ministers 
were followed more closely than before, even as recently as in 1793-4; and 
this applied particularly to Cabinet meetings, quite often with details of 
attendance and duration and sometimes of subject — whether right or 


1. The second object had indeed been law in Ireland since 1784, with the approval of 
Grattan himself. 

2. Amatter recognised in the case of proprietors by the Whig Government in 1834. 

3. Speech in the Commons of 14 June 1797; quoted in A. Aspinall, Politics and the Press 
c1780-1850 (1949), 18n5. The Act was 37 Geo. III, cgo. Conflict of aim might perhaps be 
deduced from Pitt’s initial desire to raise advertisement duty as well — from which he 
retreated — and also the introduction for the first time of a discount on the purchase of 
larger amounts of stamped paper. 

4. This is not to say that some provincial newspapers were not also showing improve- 
ments. But the developments there — the introduction of editorial articles for instance, and 
the general effects of higher advertising revenue — may perhaps be attributed to slightly 
earlier and later periods respectively. 
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wrong. There is even a hint here of official briefing:' an aspect in itself 
of a wider need, within the limits of continuing official distaste, to 
provide some kinds of factual information. Government’s very efforts to 
extend its influence, by payments and proprietorship and _ selected 
favours, paid tribute indeed to the growing effect of the newspapers at 
large.? And the latter’s advance was served also by a different process: by 
a clear improvement in the quality of the proprietors and/or editors 
themselves. A remarkable group within the leading dailies — James Perry, 
Daniel Stuart, John Heriot, with John Walter II emerging — represented 
mostly the rising generation and was starting to attract equally notable 
groups of contributors.’ Coleridge from 1797 was a prominent literary 
star in a galaxy of regular or occasional writers who would soon 
contain Hazlitt and Southey, Wordsworth and Lamb, John and 
Thomas Campbell, Brougham and Thomas Moore. Most of these 
editors moreover had at least been entered at, though not all had 
then gone to, universities, and they moved in appropriate circles: Perry 
was brother-in-law to Porson, Daniel Stuart to James Mackintosh. 
They were not so far removed in ability and spirit, though they were in 
social recognition, from Canning himself on his brief excursion into the 
press. 

Life on the stamped newspapers remained risky, as it was highly 
dangerous on the unstamped. The hazards for the former however were 
not excessive in 1798. Government indeed always found it hard, and 
impolitic, even in the sterner years that followed, to try to control them 
too closely, much as it would sometimes have liked to do so. All Ministries 
had to remember their professions of respect for the liberties of the press; 
compliance from their own dependants was not always complete;* and as 
one reads the more hostile journals one can scarcely call them gagged. 
The Morning Chronicle, The Monthly Magazine in London, The Newcastle 
Chronicle, The Cambridge Intelligencer in the provinces, are examples to the 
contrary.° But influence of course could take varied forms — withholding 
news and comment and official advertisements — and direct penalties 
always lay in the wings. Editors had to be careful, as they edged their way 
to a more substantial role. Perry of The Morning Chronicle was put in the 
‘Tower from March to June 1798 for a libel on the House of Lords, and Pitt 
in December had to defend The Times from a charge of misrepresenting 


1. Though Opposition newspapers were not less diligent than Ministerialist — if any- 
thing perhaps more so — in such reports. 

2. Cf. II, 116-18 for developments earlier in the nineties. 

3. In April 1798 Perry was 42; but the other three were in their thirties, Stuart and 
Walter in their early thirties. 

4. The Times was showing a growing impatience in 1798, and by 1800 Grenville could 
describe it as “a paper which, under cover of a pretended support of Government, is in 
decided hostility to it’ (The History of The Times, I (1935), 63). Cf. Chatham to Pitt in the 
same year on the ‘little means. . . to keep printers in order’ (I, 607). 

5. The last however closed in 1803, probably from declining circulation with more than 
one cause; see Cookson, The Friends of Peace, 98, and 84-103 in general. 
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proceedings in the Commons.! Politicians by and large were sensitive, 
Ministers watchful, some intensely hostile.? For it was not only that, as 
earlier, journalists were still viewed largely with personal contempt; they 
were now suspect as a possible element in a potential nexus of 
disaffection. 


The conditioning cause of this wider fear was the expectation of invasion 
from France. ‘. .. At no period in the History of this Country’, said Pitt, 
‘invasion was ever so formidable’, and the prospect had its civil as well as 
military effects. All possibilities had to be looked at in strengthening the 
defences; ‘precautions applied to counteract the mischief of domestic 
foes, was equal to arming all the rest’. The Minister was speaking in the 
debate on renewed suspension of Habeas Corpus, passed through both 
Houses in a single day in April.? Two months later the annual Aliens Act 
was extended, with some added restrictions, to ensure that Government’s 
powers were confirmed before the long summer recess.* 

The powers were used; and action indeed was taken over a wider front, 
some of it not requiring legislative sanction. Fox himself felt the authori- 
ties’ hand, if quite mildly. Since the summer of 1796 there had been 
stories that he was growing closer to the more extreme Parliamentary 
reformers — promoters of a cause towards which he had earlier proved 
ambivalent, and been distinctly cool at heart. The rumours above all of 
alliance with Horne Tooke, his opponent in Westminster elections, were 
strengthened by co-operation between the two wings in London politics 
as well as by Tooke’s own conciliatory remarks.’ In October 1797 Fox 
pledged himself more openly to a ‘radical reform’, ‘an entire... change of 
system’; and attacks from both sources on the Assessed Taxes over the 


1. PR., 3rd ser., V, 349-55, VIL (1799), 440-1; The Morning Chronicle, 23, 26 March, 14 June 
1798, The Times, 28 December 1798. The editor of The Morning Post found himself before a 
group of Ministers in March for his report on an arrest of suspected subversives (p. 117 
below), where he was ‘closely questioned’ in particular by Pitt (3 March 1798). 

2. Above all perhaps Windham; eg his remarks in the Commons in December 1798 
(PR., 3rd ser., VII, 468-76); and see for his known position Jeremy Black, ‘A Plan for the 
Regulation of the Press’ sent him asa likely recipient in March 1799 (Factotum (B.L.), no. 36, 
22~5). Pitt for his part was said in 1798, by an independent MP, to have shown ‘much ten- 
derness and delicacy’ hitherto towards the newspapers (Sir William Pulteney, 4 April; PR., 
3rd ser., V, 592); a better noun might have been forbearance. 

3. See 38 Geo. III, c36, particularly clause 1; Pitt in the Commons, 20 April 1798 (PR., 
3rd ser., V1, 22-3). 

4. 38 Geo. III, c50. In the Commons’ debate on Habeas Corpus the point at issue 
turned on the duration of the Act, Opposition contending for expiry on 1 November (when 
Parliament might not have reassembled), against the Ministry’s successful choice of 1 
February 1799 (PR., 37rd ser., VI, 20-7). For the limit of duration of the Acts cf. IT, 395, 399. 

5. See I, 64-6, 72, 76, 226, II, 76, 388n4 for Fox’s feelings about Parliamentary reform; 
II, 75, 81n2 for Tooke’s intervention at Westminster in 1790; J. Ann Hone, For the Cause of 
Truth, Radicalism in London 1796-1821 (1982), 26-9, 32-4 for their recent relations and for 
City politics. 
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next three months seemed to point, now seriously, to the prospect of 
actual ‘union’. In January 1798 Foxites and members of the very different 
London Corresponding Society combined in protests, and at the annual 
dinner for Fox’s birthday on the 24th some of the latter and Tooke himself 
attended for the first time, making, according to Pitt, “a Public Profession . 
.. of Reconciliation and Coalition’. ! 

This was the background to the celebrated incident, which took place at 
the dinner, of the Foxite Duke of Norfolk’s toast to “Our Sovereign’s 
Health, the Majesty of the People’. Its substitution for the customary ‘the 
Sovereignty of the People’, and his earlier toast to Fox as ‘a comparison 
with Washington’, ‘the application’ of which he left to his audience, could 
be and were taken as seditious. A week later he was removed from his 
Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire and the colonelcy of 
his militia.2 That of course caused something of a stir — and gave the 
Duke something of a shock. Greater interest was roused when Fox chose 
to repeat the phrase on 1 May at another Whig Club dinner. The Club in 
point of fact had not changed drastically: Fox also gave the traditional 
toast ‘may the ancient Nobility of England ever think it their highest 
honour to support the Rights of the People’.’ But the provocation could 
obviously not be ignored. Pitt, while happy enough to make capital earlier 
out of Tooke’s rapprochment,‘ was not anxious now to take the matter to 
extremes. He saw a ‘very great’ objection to prosecution from ‘the chance 
of acquittal and a triumph’, though he was prepared to consider a pro- 
posal for an order to Fox to attend the Commons and, if avowing his 
words, to be reprimanded by the Speaker. If he thereafter offered 


a new insult (as he probably would at the next meeting of the Club) he 
might be sent to the ‘Tower for the remainder of the session, which 
would assert the authority of the House, as much as expulsion, and 
save the inconvenience of a Westminster contest.° 


Once more, as in 1791° and 97, and this time for obvious reasons, Pitt in 
fact preferred not to pursue his adversary too far. In the event Ministers 


1. Pitt to Mornington [26 January 1798] (quoted in L.C.G. //, I, 18n1). See also Hone, 
op. cit., 37, 39. For the LCS see II, 106-8. 

2. Posts given by virtue of the fact that much of his property lay in those parts. Pitt’s first 
reaction was to call his speech one ‘which even the Crown lawyers will hardly prove to be 
much short of ‘Treason’ (see n1 above). “The Duke of Norfolk . . .’, he wrote to Canning, 
‘must certainly be turned out of his Lieutenancy’ (‘Sat. g pm’; Canning Ms 30). 

3. The Morning Chronicle, 2 May 1798. It was given every year. Cf. II, 108-9, 1723 for the 
attitude. 

4. Egn.1 to Mornington (above). 

5. To Dundas, 5 May; quoted in H of P, I, 817. ‘If he deserves it’, however, ‘the printer 
might be prosecuted with success’; the quotation of the same letter (now in the Clements 
Mss at the University of Michigan) given in Stanhope, III, 127-8 has the word ‘disavows’ 
for ‘deserves’. Pitt also wrote to Grenville, sd, in much the same terms, and referring to the 
possible danger of making Fox ‘a martyr’ (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV (1905), 187). \ 

6. See II, Ch. I, section IV. 
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advised removal from the Privy Council, and on the gth the King ‘ran his 
pen through Mr. Fox’s name’.! 

The personal challenge might thus be regarded as met. It was the more 
incumbent on Government to make this clear, if with limited impact, 
from the circumstances by May. For over the previous two months it had 
moved, more sternly, against men some of whom Fox knew, and for some 
of whom indeed he would shortly vouch in Court. The need to disown his 
respectability without inciting popular tumult was underlined in fact by a 
clutch of arrests and detentions or prosecutions. There had been some- 
thing of the kind in Scotland in the previous November. But action in 
England — the herald in later tradition of the peak of ‘Pitt’s Reign of 
‘Terror’? — came from the end of February to May 1798. On 28 February 
five members of the leading Societies were taken up at Margate, trying to 
embark for France. Largely as a result of their evidence, arrests followed 
in Leicester and Manchester and in London where forty-seven members 
of the LCS were brought in from 18 to 20 April, some to be released in a 
few days, others rearrested under the suspension of Habeas Corpus? and 
some held for almost three years. In late May ‘the Margate five’ were 
brought to trial for high treason. 

Government may well have felt sustained in these moves by the rallying 
of public sentiment as the nation waited for the French to arrive. “The 
general zeal and spirit of the country’, Pitt himself observed, ‘is every- 
thing that we can wish’. Broadly speaking, this certainly seems to have 
been so: the despair of radicals whose hopes had been reviving the year 
before testifies in itself to a deeply felt fact. 


To defend the Bible in this year 1798 would cost a man his life. 
The Beast and the Whore rule without control.® 


1. The Times, 11 May 1798; Pitt to George III, 8 May 1798 (L.C.G. IZ, UI, no. 1729). 

Some years later, when Pitt was urging Fox’s inclusion in a broad-based Cabinet and 
George III was said to have expressed his surprise, seeing that the latter had been struck off 
the Council when the former was Minister, Pitt was reported to have answered that he had 
not ‘recommended’ such a step, which gave Fox ‘too much consequence’ (Malmesbury’s 
diary for 8 May 1804, repeating (sceptically) a story from Farquhar; Dianes and 
Correspondence of Malmesbury, 1V (1844), 303). 

2. Itis hard to tell when this phrase was first used. It was later sometimes applied to the 
whole period since 1794, or even 1792. Francis Place however confined it to the years 
1797 — 1800 — 1797 being inserted as an afterthought before 1798; B.L. Add. Ms 27808, 
ff. 110-11. 

3. P. 115 above; this in fact was why the Act was rushed through, after consideration a 
fortnight earlier following discoveries in Manchester (see Pitt to Grenville, 7 April; H.A.C., 
Dropmore, TV, 167). 

4. To Camden, 21 April 1798 (quoted in L.C.G. JI, III, no. 1722, 49n1). 

5. Hazlitt, annotations to Bishop Watson’s An Apology for the Bible in a Serves of Letters 
Addressed to Thomas Paine, of that year. 

Some other well known cases of current despondency, however, such as Coleridge’s and 
Wordsworth’s, are rather different, since their political commitments were beginning to 
change. 
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The sentiment was reflected through the closer political world. In the 
debate on Habeas Corpus, Sheridan, present for the occasion, opposed 
suspension but ‘not... with much vehemence’, and supported ‘the neces- 
sity of exertion and unanimity in the present crisis’; while Tierney, now 
Opposition’s regular leader in Fox’s absence, supported the measure — to 
his later embarrassment.! In such circumstances, it has often been argued, 
Pitt could do pretty much as he liked, and decided to exploit the climate of 
opinion by deliberately exaggerating the dangers. Such a process — an 
added burden, one might think, at a very busy time — was not in fact nec- 
essarily so free of risk as seems to have been assumed. The familiar con- 
straints on executive power did not all disappear amidst the deepening 
support; and indeed when the Margate five came to Court, all but one 
were acquitted on the evidence produced. 

Government in point of fact was well aware of such a possibility. It had 
moved cautiously with Fox; and it brought this prosecution with mis- 
givings. The Home Office knew that its statements in Court could be chal- 
lenged as inconclusive. But it also knew that the men were traitors, 
involved in conspiracy, and it judged that the case was too important to 
ignore. The authorities indeed were now proceeding in general with 
much improved knowledge, enabling them to act while preventing them 
from disclosing their sources of information. Nonetheless, and as a result, 
scepticism was not removed, for after all how could one tell if the Ministry 
was right in a given case? Doubters and opponents could point to a reduc- 
tion in the activities of radical movements, and in the degree of unrest 
since the Two Acts of 1795. Government appeared now to have gained the 
advantage in the endless see-saw with the Societies; and the acute dearth 
and inflation of that year had not been repeated.” Such signs of course 
could not be taken as conclusive, and the armed forces themselves had 
given the country a fright. But that had ended without a real confronta- 
tion, and popular sympathy had died away. Yet, given all these indica- 
tions, Ministers were proclaiming potential danger, and using their 
powers amply, it could be said, on that excuse. Amid the deepening 
support for preventive precautions, specific instances could thus still raise 
doubts when it came to giving a verdict under the law. 


1. Pitt to George III, 20 April 1798 (L.C.G. IZ, Ill, no. 1722). See PR., 3rd ser., VI, 20-1 
for Sheridan’s speech, the tone of which may indeed be compared with the Foxites’ on the 
last comparable occasion, in February 1795. As a Parliamentary tactician, the Minister was 
quite pleased. Sheridan’s remarks, he commented, had ‘certainly been quite useful’; had 
‘done him some Credit and not too much; and added to the Disgrace of his Friends’ 
among the more unaccommodating Foxites (to Camden, nd; Camden MS o1go A/5, 
Maidstone). 

2. Cf. Il, Ch. XII passim, and 615-16. 

3. As in earlier years, evidence from the Courts themselves points both ways (cf. II, 
156-7, 389-92, 396-8, 4o1), and a balance overall is hard to strike; there are examples in 
EK. Prochaska, ‘English State Trials in the 17g0s: A Case Study’ (The Journal of British 
Studies, XIII, Number 1, 64~7), and Clive Emsley, ‘Repression, ‘terror’ and the rule of law 
in England during the decade of the French Revolution’ (£.H.R., C, no. 397, 811-19). Ina 
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The Ministry’s knowledge was not of course comprehensive, or always 
sure. It was based largely on reports from agents who had penetrated the 
Societies: a form of intelligence liable to distortion and sometimes self- 
interest. Nevertheless, when combined with intercepts by an active Post 
Office, it gave some answers that had been lacking in the early years of the 
war. For experience was now yielding results in what was developing into a 
system. The quality of the agents had risen, on aggregate, from a very low 
pitch; the Post Office was refining methods which it had employed 
throughout the century; and the management of domestic intelligence 
was in the hands of a network of officials working more competently and 
closely together in the departments concerned.! Francis Freeling in the 
Post Office, Richard Ford in the Bow Street police office and later the Alien 
Office, William Wickham in the Alien Office followed by Charles William 
Flint, John King at the Home Office, in touch with William Huskisson (for- 
merly of the Alien Office) at the War Office and Evan Nepean (formerly of 
the Home and the War Offices) at the Admiralty, were the main figures in a 
confidential group whose conclusions were relayed Ministerially to Pitt by 
Dundas and, principally, by Portland as Home Secretary.2 Much remains 
unknown; many records have vanished; but the centre of organisation 
may have come to lie increasingly in the Alien Office, given greater inde- 
pendence when the Aliens Act was renewed in 1798, and involved by its 
nature equally in foreign intelligence and now also subversion in Europe.* 
All these activities, obscure as they are, suggest one aspect of the develop- 
ment, apparent in other respects, of a more sophisticated conduct of the 
war. They mark an early phase moreover in the creation of an administra- 
tive tradition which seems to have lingered in corners of Whitehall 
through the nineteenth century into our own. 

Knowledge of possible domestic danger was also now more precise 
because of developments in the centres of disaffection themselves. The 


climate now much more generally favourable to Government’s actions, one may repeat 
the importance of continuing significant restraints, intended or unintended (eg the precise 
impact of law on alleged seditious publications), which, among both magistrates and 
juries, could include strictly local influences. 

1. William Wickham, once more in the Home Office (see II, 372-3), asserted later that it 
had absolute evidence, which however must remain secret, on the scope and sources of a 
conspiracy in England as well as Ireland (to Pitt, 19 January 1799; PR.O. 30/8/1809). 
Historians, while properly cautious, are more prepared than their predecessors to admit 
that the claim could have been good (see the treatment by Albert Goodwin, The Friends of 
Liberty (1979), 447-8, Hone, For the Cause of Truth, 55, Wells, Insurrection, ch. II, and 125~-6). 

Some light is also thrown on the subject in Kenneth Ellis, The Post Office in the Exghteenth 
Century (1958), and R.R. Nelson, The Home Office, 1782-1601 (1969). Cf. IL, 136-8 for earlier 

ears. 
‘ 2. The Duke was not in fact the last of his line to be involved in intelligence matters. 
Victor Cavendish-Bentinck, later ninth Duke, was chairman of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee in the War Cabinet Offices in the Second World War. 

3. For the Act see II, 225 above; for the office’s role, Elizabeth Sparrow, “The Alien 
Office, 1792-1806’, in HF, vol. 33, no. 2, particularly 361~7, 375~7 for domestic affairs. 
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decline in the Societies’ overt activities, the greater caution of many of 
their members, weakened the moderate elements and drove the activists 
largely underground. Since nature abhors a vacuum, leadership concen- 
trated on the more extreme, in a crop of bodies emerging more or less 
simultaneously out of the old. The United Scotsmen, the United 
Englishmen, the United Britons arose in 1797, attracting growing if 
uneven support in the following year. The limited numbers and familiar 
identities of those centrally involved had their advantages for the investi- 
gators: if one set of contacts could be exposed, the way to others was more 
easily open. But attention could also be narrowed by a less familiar fact. 
For the new bodies were all linked with and in some degree modelled on 
the Society of United Inshmen. 

It was indeed this connexion that largely decided the Ministry to prose- 
cute the men arrested at Margate. The authorities in Dublin and London 
had been watching an Irishman, Coigley (or O’Coigley), who was the 
focal point of the group; and the Irish dimension, visible in the naval 
mutinies! and seemingly pervasive now, was the Ministry’s most serious 
cause for alarm. For if reinforcement of its powers and vigilance arose 
from the threat of French invasion, the situation in Ireland was itself a 
prime aspect of that threat. The dangers there had been rising inexorably 
over the past year, and from the web of information and rumour gathered 
in Dublin and from Europe there seemed every prospect of some form of 
French support. As they mounted their forces therefore against 
disaffection within the British Isles, Ministers were alerted particularly by 
developments across the Irish Sea. 


Ill 


That dimension was visible in another respect: indeed it was soon pro- 
pelled to the centre of the stage. For in June 1708 the situation in Ireland 
was such that troops had to be despatched who were needed, or thought 
to be needed, for strategic defence at home. 

Fears of invasion of England had been acute in the early months of the 
year, as the flat-bottomed boats were assembled from Antwerp to 
Cherbourg — and particularly when Bonaparte was known to have been 
placed in charge. Reaching a peak perhaps in the spring, they remained 
active into the summer, producing by far the most vigorous and wide- 
spread response so far. For this was recognised as an ‘awful crisis’, a 
prospect deemed to be as ‘formidable’ as that of any period ‘in the History 
of this Country’.* Government set to work to deploy its plans and resources 
at a pace and, it hoped, ona scale to meet an urgent major threat. 


1. Pp. 19-20 above. 


2. Dundas to Spencer, attr. 29 January 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, 11, 240); Pitt on 20 
April (p. 115 above). 
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The military and naval designs had been scrutinised in the late winter of 
1797-8. They drew very largely on the latest appraisement, in 1796. But 
under these sterner circumstances other wartime proposals were 
reviewed, and indeed proposals earlier than that. Dundas set the historian 
John Bruce to research preparations as far back as the time of the 
Armada, and looked at some of the documents himself.! The results 
repeated and brought up to date the traditional approach. Small naval 
squadrons were placed in the Downs, at St Helens and Portland, with 
divisions of gunboats there and farther west. A stronger squadron cruised 
off the Scillies, the main blockading squadron watched Brest, and units 
from the Mediterranean fleet kept an eye on Cadiz. The regular troops 
were disposed preponderantly around London and in the eastern and 
south-western military districts, with a substantial garrison and striking 
force in the Channel Isles; the part-time forces, militia and voluntary, as 
far as possible in the south and east. Arrangements were made, as on 
earlier occasions, for ‘driving the country’ — removing livestock, crops and 
transport. The outer seaward approach to London would be protected by 
removing the buoys, as in the recent mutiny at the Nore.? Action however 
should not be confined to passive defence. Pitt had observed earlier that 
the navy should not simply wait to guard the coasts, and Dundas was keen 
now to ‘alarm’ the enemy ‘along their own’. There should be selective 
raids from Holland to Biscay, and bombardments of assembly ports. 
Some of these last in fact took place, and in the early summer a small 
expedition was mounted to destroy the canal locks at Ostend, embarking 
eventually some months later than planned.* 


1, Discovering in the process the inadequacy of arrangements for keeping the public 
papers. He congratulated himself on having taken a copy of one set of proposals sent him 
by Pitt in 1793, and since lost, ‘because unless I do so I am by no means certain I can ever 
see it again’ (to Spencer; Private Papers of Spencer, 11, 239). Further papers of Pitt’s that have 
survived on the subject are in PR.O. 30/8/245, and in general see Private Papers of Spencer, 
II, Part V passim, and Dundas to Grenville, 10 August 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 278). For 
reviews of defence in 1795-6 see II, 611-12, 635. 

2. Private Papers of Spencer, U1, 299-301, 303-5; P.R.O., W.O. 30/65, no. 7 for military 
strengths and dispositions, February 1798. Cf. II, 261; p. 29 above. Pitt had thought earlier 
that gunboats might be manned ‘on the first Alarm, by Fishermen and any other seafaring 
Persons who might be on the Spot’ (to Camden, 24 August 1796; Camden Ms C123/11). 
For ‘driving the country’ see eg Henry Motz to Pitt, nd but endorsed 28 February 1798 
(P.R.O. 30/8/161). 

There was some disagreement and cavil in the process. Cornwallis, Master General of 
the Ordnance, was apparently kept in the dark by Dundas (to Major-General Ross, 14 
April 1798; Correspondence of . . . Cornwallis, II, 334), and Spencer’s ‘Ideas’, shown to the 
Cabinet in February, were queried, to his annoyance, in April. As he complained to Pitt, 
the navy, hearing nothing, had assumed that the plans were approved (Private Papers of 
Spencer, 11, 295-302). The Lord Privy Seal, Westmorland — for whose capacity Dundas had 
profound contempt —, complained that the Cabinet should have been consulted in greater 
detail throughout (Dundas to Pitt, 31 May 1798; John Rylands Library, University of 
Manchester, English Ms 907). 

3. See Private Papers of Spencer, 11, 232-8, 285-6, 351-2; op. cit., 326-53; William Laird 
Clowes et al., The Royal Navy, A History . . .. TV (1899), 339-43- 
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Ministers expressed confidence as they set to work. Dundas in January 
welcomed the challenge given two months’ grace, and Pitt looked forward 
to ‘the option between burning their ships before they set out, or sinking 
them either on their passage or before their troops can land, or destroying 
them as soon as they have landed, or starving them and taking them pris- 
oners afterwards’.! The spirit was broadly sustained as the alarm bred 
defiance. 


Sons, brothers, husbands, all 
... Stand forth! be men! repel an impious foe!” 


And many did stand forth. Not every one was swept into action. The War 
Office had looked on the public for some time as inclined to be soft, and 
complaints were now heard of a ‘Commercial Nation’ being slow to rally 
to the colours.’ Nor was the regional response as evenly spread — or the 
reasons as predictable — as a first impression might suggest.* But certainly 
the spirit suddenly looked formidable. The various Volunteer formations 
were drilling, their ranks swollen by recruits. Political opponents served 
together; gentlemen, from the Prince of Wales downwards, called up 
retainers; the Senate at Cambridge gave its undergraduates leave of 
absence to bear arms; the Archbishops had to discourage clergy from 
enlisting part-time. Above all, there was a strong response from among 
those employed in industries and trades. “The thoughts of every man’, it 
was said in April, ‘are now occupied about an invasion’, and newspapers 
and print makers made the most of the fact. Gillray published his 
Consequences of a Successful French Invasion, one print showing Pitt being 
whipped in St James’s Street, and planned to illustrate the landings; 
Rowlandson followed later with his series of military exercises, and the 
uniforms of The Loyal Volunteers of London and Environs. The demonstration 
of zeal itself was hardly likely to prove adequate in practice: while the 
Volunteer corps had gained some experience over the past three to four 
years, arms and ammunition were short, the spirit was amateur and inde- 
pendent, many of the recruits were distinctly vague as to their duties. If 
Bonaparte’s troops had come, on this first of the serious alarms, one must 
wonder how these willing but untrained defenders would have fared. 
They were far however from being the only ones to stand forth, or be 


1. Dundas to Grenville, 5 January 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 48); Pitt to Mornington, 
26 January 1798 (Rosebery, Pitt, 206). 

2. Coleridge, ‘Fears in Solitude, Written in April 1798, During the Alarm of an 
Invasion’: lines sounding his first retreat from the ‘jacobinism’ for which he had been kept 
under observation a few months earlier, in company with Thelwall, down in Somerset. 

3. J.R. Western, “The Recruitment of the Land Forces in Great Britain, 1793-99’ (Ph.D. 
thesis, University of Edinburgh, 1953), 16; The True Briton, 28 March 1798. 

4. See Linda Colley in Britain from 1689 to 1815 An Imperial State at War, ed. Lawrence 
Stone (1994), 168-79. 

5. The Morning Post, 17 April 1798. See II, 401, 486-7 for the voluntary forces. 
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stood forth. Every effort was made to bring the regular formations up to 
strength, half the English militias were embodied in February and the rest 
in April, and those in Scotland were all in the field by autumn. Their 
numbers drew partly on measures taken quite recently. For despite the 
substantial efforts of 1794—5 manpower remained short, and in the 
autumn of 1796 Pitt tried again. He introduced a Quota Act to do for the 
army what was already being done for the navy, and a Supplementary 
Militia of 60,000 distinct from the existing force. A new body of Provincial 
Cavalry, set at 20,000, was also provided, to be raised by ballot on a levy of 
one horse in ten of those liable to tax. The Minister took care to sound 
Parliamentary opinion in meetings beforehand.! Even so, while the bills 
overcame misgivings, some of their drafting soon needed amendment; 
and the implementation was markedly less smooth. There were wide- 
spread if scattered riots against the supplementary militia in England, 
while ‘Scotland’, particularly the Lowlands, ‘went stark mad’.? The worst 
demonstrations died down in time. But the targets could not be reached: 
despite a reduction in the establishment of the regular army in 1796 and 
97, when commitments in Europe and available funds alike were low, the 
deficit persisted at about 50,000, while the militia’s increased strength on 
paper was not matched on the ground. Discounting the Volunteers, there 
should have been some 255,000 men under arms in 1798. As far as the 
figures can be interpreted, there may in fact have been between 185,000 
and 198,000; and of a regular force of 100—103,000, only some 44,000 at 
most were stationed in Britain and the Channel Islands in June.’ The best- 
trained troops were badly stretched.‘ No strategic reserve could be built 
up. Recruitment seemed to have passed its peak. And perhaps most 
ominous, Government’s attempts to gain more control and flexibility in 
the different formations were encountering the usual constraints. 
Something could be done in this last sphere within the confines of 
Government itself. Early in the year Dundas was able to gain one enlarge- 
ment of his own powers. When his Secretaryship of State for War had 


1. J.R. Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century... (1955), 221. 

2. Gilbert Elliot’s phrase, quoted in Western, ‘Recruitment of the Land Forces’, 172. 
See II, 485-9, 642-3 for the efforts of 1794-6. 

3. It is hard to be sure of the figures, taken here to the nearest thousand. But cf. 
Fortescue, History of the British Army, 1V-Part II, Appendices C and D with Piers Mackesy, 
Statesmen at War, The Strategy of Overthrow 1798-1799 (1974), 93n14. The latter computes the 
militia at some 98,000 in June 1798, whereas Western in The English Mihtia . . ., 222 cites a 
figure of 82,000 effectives in February 1799. Other figures of the same period, similar but 
not identical, are given in Pitt’s papers in PR.O. 30/8/240, ff. 89—g5v. 

The rest — in fact the bulk — of the regular army was spread between the West Indian 
and Canadian colonies, the Cape of Good Hope, and India, with a small body in New 
South Wales and some troops in Portugal and Gibraltar. 

4. So badly indeed that a request had been made to Russia in November to send some 
men — as could be demanded under the treaty of alliance of 1795 (see I, 550) — for the 
defence of the kingdom (Grenville to Whitworth, no. 30, Secret aud Separate, 10 
November 1797; PR.O., FO. 65/38). The Tsar responded by announcing that he would 
once more despatch a naval squadron for the North Sea (cf. p. 28 above). 
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been created in 1794 it did not include control of the part-time land 
forces: the militia, as the ancient common law force, remained under an 
existing Secretary of State — the Home Secretary, Portland — and the 
Volunteers, given statutory authority, were placed, not illogically, in the 
same hands. The position, unsatisfactory in the past few years, now 
seemed really dangerous, and Dundas exploded at great length to Pitt. 
The ‘Confusion . . . and the Publick Responsibility’ must be cleared up: 
either by abolishing his own office with ‘the few Duties that now belong to 
it’ or assigning to it all ‘the Detail of the Defence of the Country . . . in co- 
operation with the Commander in Chief, and the Board of Admiralty’. 
He must be given ‘the Correspondence . . . during the war’ with the part- 
time forces and the Lords Lieutenant of the counties who raised and 
largely administered them and appointed the officers.! This specific 
change was accepted. Portland, the Home Secretary — not normally one, 
as a Whig leader, to see his influence curtailed — seems to have concurred 
in the ‘awful crisis’, and his role here passed to the Secretary for War. 

This was a helpful readjustment, which speeded things up.*? But there 
was much that it did not touch. Dundas had gained ‘the 
Correspondence’, but the actual scope of the Lords Lieutenant was not 
thereby narrowed; rather, they were directed to a new address. Their posi- 
tion, and that of the regimental colonels, was of real importance, for it 
affected not only the dispositions and recruitment of the part-time troops, 
but those, in consequence, of the regulars as well. When the army was 
short of men, flexibility was the key to management. But that was some- 
thing which the system of dispersed authority had largely denied. The 
‘principle of multiple diffusion’, designed to restrain the central execu- 
tive,’ anchored the militia and Volunteers largely in their own areas, and 
discouraged the transfer of men to the regular formations. ‘Three initia- 
tives by Government showed indeed the strength of the sentiment. In the 
autumn of 1797 the War Office examined the possibility of recruiting 
militiamen into the army, and in January 1798 an Act was passed to that 
end, with a ceiling of 10,000 men from the supplementary militia who 
might serve at home and in Europe.t Few Lords Lieutenant however 
would co-operate, and the plan failed. So did an attempt to empower 
Government to appoint officers to such commissions in the supple- 
mentary militia as the Lords Lieutenant had not themselves filled. At the 
same time the Ministry found itself embroiled with the militia colonels 


1. Dundas to Pitt, 10 February 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/157). The letter occupied nineteen 
sheets. And cf. same to Grenville, 12 February 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 79). For the 
arrangements in 1794 see II, 328-9, 412-14, 484, 487; and op. cit., 2611 for the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

2. It was indeed perhaps the most immediate result, for in practice the Home Secretary 
was acting very largely only as ‘a clerical agency’ in these matters (Nelson, The Home Office, 
1782-1801, 141). 

3. I, 312; and see II, 483-4. 

4. 38 Geo. III, c17; the provisions extended to mid May by 38 Geo. III, c55. 
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over a proposal to combine their flank companies — the best in the battal- 
ions — with the regulars for training and possibly for action. A furious 
quarrel indeed developed, led by Grenville’s elder brother Buckingham, 
to which Pitt and Dundas had to spare some badly needed time:! 
Ministers knew well enough that the answer lay in ‘one general 
Combination of efficient Strength’: in April in fact they called for returns 
of all men between the ages of fifteen and sixty.? But they knew equally 
well that Government was placed in ‘a disagreeable state’ in Parliament 
by ‘any measure relating to militia’;3 and even in this crisis the old habits 
would not die. 

All was not dark, however. If Ministers were often frustrated in 1798, 
they found ways thereafter towards improvements which by the end of the 
Revolutionary War were starting to produce a greater flexibility. A 
significant element in this progress was in fact provided by Buckingham 
himself, on the heels of his delaying action over the flank companies. For 
in the early summer he pioneered the way for militia formations to leave 
their areas, by volunteering his own regiment en bloc for service in Ireland. 
While such transfers had been made on a modest scale with Fencible 
troops since 1794, this introduced a practice of a larger dimension, and 
gave Government ground on which it hastened to build. An Act in June 
legalised such service in Ireland to a figure of 12,000 men, for a period 
ending one month after the start of the next Parliamentary session; and 
this was duly extended at the end of the year, and again late in 1799.° 
There were improvements likewise in relations with the local authorities. 
A Defence Act in April gave Ministers specific powers in the event of inva- 
sion,® and drawing on their recent adverse experiences they took care to 
inform and consult those concerned. Details were printed and circulated 
to Lords Lieutenant and others such as colonels, mayors and magistrates 
— Pitt was one recipient, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, in a series 
from Dundas ~—’, meetings were held, advice was provided for organising 
voluntary efforts. Encouragement was given to finding more men for the 
Volunteer corps themselves from urban formations — a marked shift of 
emphasis, which would soon show some social effects. And some months 
later a survey was ordered from each county of the numbers of 
Volunteers, to include — an interesting innovation — the percentages of 
those willing to serve only within their immediate locality, or within their 





1. For this last see in particular H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 169~70, 177-81, 223~4, 227; for all 
three proposals, Western, The English Militia, 224-32. 
2. Dundas to Pitt, 10 February 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/157); 38 Geo. III, c27, section 1. 
. Dundas to Grenville, 17 April 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 170). 
. See II, 488. 
. 38 Geo. III, c66; 39 Geo. IL, c5; 39 & 40 Geo. HI, c15. 
. 38 Geo. III, c27. 
See PR.O. 30/8/244. 
Cf. J.E. Cookson, ‘The English Volunteer Movement of the French Wars, 1793-1815: 
Sonte Contexts’ (1.7, Vol. 32, No. 4, particularly 879-85); and II, 401-2, 486-8. 
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county, or within the military district of which the county formed a part. 
Not every such return has survived, some are incomplete, some unreli- 
able. But together they gave the central Government a far better picture 
of the realities than it had ever had before — a not unimpressive indication 
of the administrative advances which war was bringing in its train.! 
Official thought had been moving over the past two years. The pace 
quickened, and the direction to some extent altered, in the alarm of 1798, 
hastening the evolution of a system of domestic defence which in time 
would underpin the military effort as a whole. 

The land forces were not alone in wanting more men at this time. 
The navy was in like case. In contrast to the army its establishment had 
been raised the year before, from 110,000 to 120,000, and this figure 
was repeated for 1798. But the effective strength as usual was lower, at a 
time when every ship was needed at sea and with as skilled a comple- 
ment as could be supplied. The Quota Acts of 1795 and 1796, 
particularly the first, had made a real contribution to numbers; nor was 
the quality of the products as poor by and large as has often been held. 
First impressions in fact were quite favourable, though less so from the 
second Act. But few of the entrants had sea experience; too many boys 
and Irish were coming in; and the shock of the mutinies, and the still lin- 
gering scattered instances of unrest, made the Admiralty even more 
anxious now to find seamen on a larger scale.? One obvious if unpopular 
source lay to hand: the men protected, in an uneasy balance with naval 
needs, in the sea and river trades. In May 1798 Government decided to 
suspend all such exemptions for five months, except in the coastal coal 
trade for one month; and on the 25th Pitt, citing ‘the present alarming 
situation of the country’, asked the Commons to pass the necessary bill 
within the day. They did so, the Lords followed suit, and on the 26th it 


became law.? 


The brief debate on this subject had a celebrated sequel. George Tierney, 
in his capacity as the Foxites’ resident leader, objected to Pitt’s demand. 
He did not necessarily deny the need for the measure; but he wanted it 
argued and demonstrated, and he condemned ‘the precipitate manner’ in 
which the Minister had come to the House. Referring clearly to the recent 
similar call to suspend Habeas Corpus within the day, 


he must view all the measures of Ministers as hostile to the liberty 
of the subject; and the present measure he must regard with peculiar 


1. Pitt’s copy of the assembled returns is in PR.O. 30/8/244, and has been printed by 
Linda Colley in Britons, Appendix 3. 

2. See II, 496-7; Christopher Oprey, ‘Schemes for the Reform of Naval Recruitment, 
1793-1815 (M.A. thesis, University of Liverpool, 1961), 127-81 and Appendix B; pp. 18-20 
above. 

3. Oprey, loc. cit., 37-59; PH., XX XIII (1818), col. 1460. The Act was 38 Geo. III, C34. 
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jealousy, as it went directly to rob them of the few remaining privileges 
they were still permitted to enjoy! 


Pitt responded angrily. He had given notice of the motion, and if the 
notice was brief that arose from circumstances on which Government 
alone could have the knowledge to judge. In such a case therefore, ‘how 
can the hon. gentleman’s opposition to it be accounted for, but from a 
desire to obstruct the defence of the country?’ Tierney at once called him 
to order: the language was not Parliamentary; he appealed to the 
Speaker; and the Speaker asked Pitt to explain himself. The question had 
no effect. 


Mr. Pitt said, he was afraid the House must wait a long while before 
they heard such an explanation as was demanded of him, for he must 
adhere to his former declaration (which he again repeated). He knew 
that he had no right to impute motives to the language used by the 
honourable gentleman, however impossible it might be not to suspect 
motives; but he knew that he had a right to state such arguments as 
appeared to him conclusive against those adopted by the hon. gentle- 
man, and whilst he would submit these to the judgment of the House, 
he must say, that he would neither retract from, nor farther explain, his 
former expression.” 


The next day he received a call from Major-General George Walpole, 
acting as Tierney’s second, with a challenge to a duel, which he accepted 
at once.’ 

Things then took their course. Pitt sent a note asking Tom Steele to 
be his second; but Steele was out of town, and Dudley Ryder agreed to 
act. The Minister asked the Speaker, as a friend, to come and see him — 
thereby making it harder for Addington to take steps to prevent the 
meeting. He made his will; and at about noon on 27 May walked with 
Ryder and Addington into Birdcage Walk, where he and Ryder entered 
a chaise and set off for Putney Heath, to the gibbet which stood on the 
hill leading down to Kingston Vale. The affair took place in a dell 
nearby, with pistols at twelve paces. Both men missed with the first 
shot, and Pitt fired in the air with his second. Neither was injured, and 
they went back to town well satisfied with themselves. Watchers had 
gathered on the skyline, including the Speaker, who had ridden to the 


1. PH., XXXII, col. 1461. This is to be preferred to the version in PR., 3rd ser., VI, 231, 
which however, unlike PH., contains a direct reference to the suspension of Habeas 
Corpus (for which see p. 115 above). Curiously, there is no report of the debate in The 
Senator, XXII (nd). 

2. PR., 3rd ser., V1, 232. This is followed virtually verbatim in PH., XXXII, col. 1462. 

3. See Hof P, V, 472-3 for Walpole. 
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spot. He must have been as relieved as any one that nothing worse had 
occurred. ! 

On his return Pitt wrote to his mother and his brother and several of his 
friends. His antagonist, he declared to old Lady Chatham, had ‘behaved 
with great propriety’; and indeed the two men thereafter viewed each 
other with greater tolerance. He was not displeased with the business, and 
carried it off calmly enough.? But not every one felt the same, and some 
were the more shaken because the affair took place on a Sunday ~ in fact 
on Whit Sunday. Wilberforce naturally was one of those, and he was quick 
to act. On the goth he gave notice in the Commons of a motion condemn- 
ing duelling. Pitt again took a high line: he must look on such a motion as 
‘one for my removal’. That, and advice from others, caused Wilberforce to 
withdraw, and the two friends were writing amicably again by the end of 
the week. But if the Evangelicals’ emphasis was their own, they were not 
alone in their concern. The political world was surprised and dismayed, as 
were Pitt’s own colleagues; the King expressed strong disapproval; and 
similar sentiments were aired in newspapers and society at large.t The 
Minister was not the only target: Tierney was censured for going so far as 
to issue a challenge which could then not be avoided, and Addington 
attracted observations for letting the exchanges develop as they did.° But 
whatever roles were assigned to the other players, Pitt was the central 
figure in an episode for which he received the worst of the blame. 

This was not entirely because duelling was seen as unacceptable in 
itself. It persisted as an element in the gentleman’s code of honour. While 
it was attacked, as it had long been attacked, for brutality and immorality, 
and was perhaps viewed increasingly as anachronistic, it was still accepted 


1. Stanhope, III, 130-1, and Holland Rose, II, 334—5, give the standard accounts. Those 
in the newspapers of the 28th, supplied officially (see Pitt to Canning, ‘Monday 2 p.m.’ 
(Canning Ms 30, Leeds); L.C.G. IZ, I, no. 1745; The Times, 29 May), were, Pitt stated, 
‘correct’ (to Hester Countess of Chatham, 28 May 1798; Stanhope, op. cit., 132). There is 
an interesting longer account in The Morning Post of 2 June. 

Steele’s and Ryder’s early friendships with Pitt are noted in I, 107, 108, 1ognt. Pitt gave 
the pistols to Ryder as a memento, and they remain in his descendant’s keeping. 

2. Eg Stanhope, II, 131~2, for two of the letters. Pitt remarked to Camden, in another, 
that he believed he and Tierney ‘parted better satisfied with each other than on any other 
occasion in our lives’ (quoted in L.C.G. II, II, no. 1745, p. 68n1). 

When the duel ended, he greeted Addington by inviting him to dinner. The next 
evening he celebrated his birthday with a company invited by Dundas. 

3. The fullest accounts are in Stanhope, III, 133-4, and Robin Furneaux, William 
Wilberforce (1974), 183-5. 

4. Eg—a few from many sources — George III to Pitt, 30 May (Stanhope, III, Appendix, 
xiv); Buckingham to Grenville, 29 May 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 222); Spencer to 
Dundas, 28 May 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, Il, 355). 

5. On Tierney, Rose (who had not been in the House) to Pretyman, 6 June 1798 
(Pretyman Ms 435/44); on Addington, Ziegler, op. cit., 82~3, and cf. Diary of Farington, III, 
1034, and Mrs Pretyman Tomline’s ‘Notes’ of October-November 1801 in Stanhope Ms 
S5 C41. The Speaker had certainly acted more firmly four years before, when he required 
Pitt to withdraw some personal remarks about Fox in the debate on the latter’s motion to 
end the war (see PR., XX XVIII (1794), 366-8). 
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by many in the ranks of those socially eligible — and indeed socially aspir- 
ing — as inherent in an ethos which remained very strong.! In practice the 
results were shielded from the rigour of laws invoked over two centuries, 
and there was a general recognition that this was likely to be so. Much of 
the weight of the feeling against Pitt among traditionalist gentlemen 
themselves lay rather in the charge that he should not set his private 
against his public duty at such a time. That had long been the argument of 
rulers, anxious to bring personal quarrels within the orbit of the state. It 
was used now by George III,? and it was widely echoed, in quarters which 
did not necessarily condemn a challenge on grounds of morality and 
‘Improvement’. The concern and disapproval, from whichever quarter, 
proved of limited effect. Duels in general may in fact have been on the 
increase in these decades, and prominent politicians certainly continued 
to indulge.’ Fox and Shelburne had each ‘been out’, both of them shortly 
before Pitt entered Parliament; his disciples Canning and Castlereagh 
fought each other three years after he died, and Wellington (character- 
istically the last Prime Minister to do so) accepted a challenge twenty 
years later. It took a change in the concept of the gentleman and a major 
development of the forces of order to remove the duel as a permissible 
means of conducting one’s affairs. 

In this respect Pitt was indeed very much a private gentleman of his 
time: abundantly so indeed, given his full share of the family pride.‘ 
Wilberforce noted sadly, ‘Strange the length to which he carries the point 
of honour’, and the Minister would perhaps have acted as he did at any 
point in his life. When he chose to do so, however, it was at a point of 
considerable strain. Public pressures had been and were severe, the 
prosecution at Margate had just virtually failed, and his health, uncertain 
in the past two years, was reflecting his problems.° He was indeed on the 
verge of the illness which alarmed his friends in the next two months; and 
it was one that kept him from attending the Commons for the rest of the 
session. The quarrel with Tierney marked in fact the last occasion on 
which he was seen there before Parliament rose on 29 June. Nonetheless, 
whatever the impact of his current state on his personal judgment, policy 
was not visibly affected. By the time indeed that he was forced to seek 
comparative rest, a strategic decision had been taken, in which he was 
centrally involved, which was to produce an outstanding victory with 
some far-reaching European effects. 


1. This paragraph draws largely on Sir George Clark, War and Society in the Seventeenth 
Century (1958), ch. I, and J.C.D. Clark, English Society 1688-1832 . . . (1985), 109-18. 

2. ‘Public characters have no right to weigh alone what they owe to themselves; they 
must also consider what is due to their country’ (to Pitt, 30 May; Stanhope, III, Appendix, 
xlv). 

: Including — not surprisingly — Irish radicals and reformers; see the lst in J.C.D. 
Clark, op. cit., 114n255. 

Am sceingar: 

5. Life of Wilberforce, I, 282. 

6. Pp. 81, 118, above. 
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n the summer of 1798 the situation in Britain might be viewed with 

rather greater assurance. The finances had been moved on to a 

changed footing — the old mould had been cracked, whether or not the 
yield would prove immediately adequate. Public support for Government 
had risen and the danger of subversion from invasion been reduced; and 
the military defences themselves were being overhauled. The country, it 
might be said, was emerging from the trough of the year before. Its ability 
to continue the war was markedly improved. But the further question 
remained. Britain had endured more than two years of strategic stale- 
mate, and for the past eighteen months had been looking mainly to sur- 
vival. If the war seemed less likely now to be lost outright, how was it to be 
won, or salvaged? What prospect was there, for all the expense, of a realis- 
tic improvement? 

Was it possible, however, to move as yet to that point? Neither the state 
of Europe nor indeed the outlook for home defence could provide a sure 
guide. In the course of April there was a growing suspicion that the odds 
against a landing were lengthening,! and that the spirit of the nation was 
equal to the task. But ‘the intended invasion” might of course still come at 
some point in the summer; and the prospects in general moreover were 
becoming less easy to weigh. For in April and May assessments were com- 
plicated by a run of mounting events, to which the British response itself 
mounted as their course became confused. 

The first signs, in the light of later developments, came at the start of 
April. On the 1st the Austrian Minister in London made an approach for a 
fresh alliance; on the and the main French Mediterranean squadron 


1. Cf. for example the opinions of two competent observers recently returned from the 
Continent: the newly ennobled Lord Minto, formerly Sir Gilbert Elliot (see I], 346—7, 643) 
in late April (quoted in Piers Mackesy, Statesmen at War, 18n14), and Mallet du Pan (see II, 
313, 581) in May (Holland Rose, II, 338). 

The Government itself went so far as to say in June that invasion might not come before 
the autumn or winter; though this was in order to seek a longer retention of the Russian 
North Sea squadron (p. 123, n4 above); Grenville to Whitworth, no. 13, 5 June 1798 (PR.O., 
RO. 65/40). 

2. George III to Dundas, 12 April 1798 (L.C.G. IZ, II, no. 1715). 
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returned to Toulon from its station, held on and off since the autumn, in 
the Ionian Sea. These events, though simultaneous, were not directly con- 
nected. They represented separate developments. But together they 
raised possibilities, initially hard to pin down, which would soon make 
their impact on British action, and on British strategic thought. 

Within the Continent ‘itself much had changed over the past six 
months. In October 1797 — when the last British hopes from Lille dis- 
appeared — the Austrians signed the treaty of Campo Formio with 
Bonaparte which the Preliminaries of Leoben had introduced in April.! 
The peace terms, not broadcast in detail or indeed at all for some time, 
gave body to the earlier outlines in a context which he had rearranged 
meanwhile. As before, the Emperor was given Venice with part of its 
hinterland and the head of the Adriatic. But, to his surprise, the French 
took the Ionian Islands. He lost some Venetian territory, again unexpect- 
edly, to the neighbouring new Cisalpine Republic, and some fiefs around 
Genoa to a new Ligurian Republic. As before, he surrendered his claim to 
the Austrian Netherlands, and acknowledged that of the French Republic 
in principle to extended frontiers. But he also now agreed to use his 
influence in a Congress of the Holy Roman Empire, of which he was the 
protector, to cede the lands west of the Rhine, in return for those of the 
Archbishopric of Strasbourg and (in lieu of the Netherlands) part of 
Bavaria;? and he complied with a demand to pull back his troops on the 
east bank of the river. 

These arrangements, actual and potential, would make their mark on 
European attitudes. But they were not the only developments to have 
taken place. For, particularly while their detail remained uncertain, it was 
the growing pressures by France in other quarters, through aggressive 
interpretations of agreements and fomenting of disturbance, that were 
causing farther changes and rising unease. The tactics had been employed 
with Venice in the run-up to Campo Formio. They were equally evident 
elsewhere. Bonaparte had earlier borne down on the Papacy; the process 
was completed in February 1798, on the pretext of an incident, with the 
occupation of Rome and the creation of another Republic. By then 
moreover a worse occupation, as it seemed in England, had taken place. 
Exploiting signs of internal discontent, the Swiss Valtelline region was 
annexed to the emerging Cisalpine Republic in November 1797; and two 
months later French troops marched on Berne, the Swiss Confederacy 
was dissolved, and a Helvetic Republic set up. Geneva and Mulhouse 
were directly annexed, fines levied, arms and treasures removed. In 
Venice too this last process was actively under way: Veroneses and Titians, 
the bronze horses of St Mark’s, made the journey to Paris, while the 


1. See pp. 50-1, 56 above. The plain of Campo Formio lay outside the town of Udine, 
and at the time the treaty was often called by the latter name. 
2. This last being a diminished survivor from an old and strong Austrian ambition; cf. I, 


473, I, 198. 
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Austrians found they had lost their newly acquired ships and naval stores. 
Meanwhile the Germanic Congress, assembled at Rastadt from 
December 1797, pursued a despondent course amid the rival diplomacies 
of Austria and Prussia and the Austrians’ troop withdrawal, accompanied 
by renewed French assaults on the Rhine. In March 1798 it confirmed the 
surrender of almost all the territories west of the river. 

Passing judgment later on the period which these stratagems intro- 
duced, Pitt characterised it as finally proving that ‘neither solemn profes- 
sions, nor the general law of nations, nor the obligations of treaties . . . 
could restrain’ the French ‘unrelenting spirit’ ‘from the subversion of 
every state into which, either by force or fraud, their arms could pene- 
trate’.! The verdict did not come from England, or from one in authority, 
alone. Nor was it only retrospective. Whatever the merits proclaimed 
from France’s mission — the benefits, administrative, political, intellectual, 
which could emerge from a dawning age — the methods soon disgusted 
some of the finer spirits who had welcomed the dawn. Resistance from 
former supporters appeared in Switzerland and the Cisalpine Republic, 
the latter soon attracting a sterner treaty than that which had brought it 
into being. Small states throughout Europe sheltered as best they could in 
the harsher wind. The larger Powers tried uneasily to balance potential 
safeguards and gains. 

Such was the setting in which the Austrians made their approach in 
London. It did not seem very likely to be immediately productive. The 
two Governments had kept in touch since Austria left the war; but there 
was no meeting of minds, and in fact both were feeling aggrieved.? The 
British resented (rather unreasonably) the manner of their ally’s with- 
drawal; they were angry at being denied information on both the 
Preliminaries and the final treaty; and they suspected (rightly) that the 
terms would diminish Austria’s protection of the Germanic Empire. 
These feelings gained a sharper point from a more intimate concern, over 
Austria’s conduct of her financial obligations; and the resulting anger had 
not been assuaged — indeed it had been heightened — by some inconclu- 
sive soundings from Vienna to test the prospects of support if French 
pressures increased, while still avoiding too wide a commitment and con- 
testing London’s financial case. Relations suffered accordingly; in January 
1798 the British Government even thought of recalling its envoy;? and on 
the eve of receiving the fresh message on 1 April, its own were no more 
intimate or indeed amicable than before. 

The quarrel was to prove significant, souring the atmosphere in the 
next two years even more than earlier complaints over aid had done since 


1. In the Commons, 3 February 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., X (1800), 321). A list of examples on 
which the case was based, made probably for this speech, is in Grenville’s hand among 
Pitt’s papers in PR.O. 30/8/1096. 

2. This paragraph draws on Michael Duffy, ‘British War Policy: the Austrian Alliance 
1793-1801’, 296-322. And see II, 627, 645-6, pp. 50-1 above. 

3. Grenville to Morton Eden, nos. 1, 2, 16 January, 2 February 1798 (PR.O., FO. 7/51). 
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1794-5.' It arose out of the most recent loan, raised for Austria in 1797 fol- 
lowing its larger predecessor two years before. There had been talks in 
1796; but as usual they had been protracted, and meanwhile cash 
advances were sent, though with growing interruptions as Britain’s own 
reserves declined.* These remittances, it was agreed, were to be repaid 
from the future loan: the Austrian Minister in London, Count 
Starhemberg, was in fact authorised to accept that stipulation, though not 
the terms of the loan itself, without recourse to Vienna. The sum to be 
raised on the London market seemed likely to be set at £3'/2 million, of 
which £1,620,000 was reckoned by Government to be already absorbed 
by the advances. But the prospect faded with the news of a possible 
Austrian armistice, and Pitt promptly took steps to secure the money 
needed for those latter payments. He prepared to raise a loan for the 
£1,620,000, and on 14 April 1797 — four days before the Preliminaries of 
Leoben were concluded? — Starhemberg was called on to sign his agree- 
ment to meet that amount. He did so by way of a Convention of the 16th, 
and the next day Pitt introduced a bill for a Parliamentary guarantee — as 
in 1795 — of the terms. It passed on the 24th. Meanwhile the Convention 
was sent to Vienna. Reaching there on the 27th it caused immediate 
consternation, and three weeks later ratification was refused.4 

Deadlock followed. The British were amazed by the Austrians’ reac- 
tion. Starhemberg had been given authority: how could it be withdrawn 
now? The Austrians for their part, tired of being lectured by a Power 
whose land force had at best been small, replete with their own complaints 
of treatment,° and naturally distressed as their resistance collapsed, were 
outraged by the haste of the process and protested at the terms, which 
they found more severe in the level of interest than those — bad enough, 
they claimed — of 1795. The British responded that the Austrians, as 
before, seemed unable to master technicalities, or to appreciate what had 
been done for them despite all the problems. Matters were not improved 
when Vienna defaulted on a payment of interest under the loan of 1795, 
and when a subsidy (not a loan) was suggested in one of the soundings for 
contingent future support.® The Foreign Secretary’s temperament added 
its own flavour to the rejection of Austria’s arguments. His lofty distaste, a 


1. See II, Ch. X sections I, IV, Ch. XIII section HI, Ch. XIV section I. 

2. Op. cit., 595, 609, 627, 638 for discussions in 1796; pp. 51, 53 above for the position 
early in 1797. 

3. See p. 51 above. And while a mission was on its way to encourage Austria and settle 
the terms for the larger loan (pp. 54-5 above). 

4. Duffy, loc. cit., 295 and Appendix C discusses the figure of £1,620,000, rejecting an 
alternative suggested by John M. Sherwig in Guineas and Gunpowder . . . (1969), 91. The 
arrears in the remittances by then amounted to £530,000 (see Duffy, loc. cit., 296), repre- 
senting defaults while the Austrians were still fighting (and see H, 627n3 for one British 
admission in private of their case). See pp. 41-2 above for Parliament. 

5. Cf. for the Coalition’s final year I, 627-9, 637-8. 

6. Duffy, loc. cit., 298-300. The Austrians normally disliked the idea of a subsidy as 
against a loan, though they had proposed it once themselves in 1794 (see I, 363, 365). 
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familiar irritation in Europe, had been fully roused, and a personal cold 
and rigid anger breathed in the insistence that ‘the full, complete and 
unqualified performance of this engagement is an absolute and indis- 
pensable condition of any idea of friendship, union or concert’.! 

Well and good; and the dispute was not allowed to die. Nonetheless it 
could not be allowed entirely to suspend relations. The aim of British 
policy, at the very time at which Grenville was thinking of recalling his 
envoy,? ensured indeed that contact at least should be maintained. For in 
January 1798, responding to signs of heightened apprehension of France, 
the Government completed proposals for a Quadruple Alliance to 
embrace Russia, Prussia and Austria, making up ‘the Four Great Powers, 
which alone can afford protection to their own dominions or to the rest of 
Europe’.? The scheme was far-reaching. Its prime purpose was to achieve 
a combination close enough to force both a ‘Continental’ and a 
‘Maritime’ peace: to reach the balanced comprehensive terms which had 
eluded unilateral efforts. Two things were necessary for that to happen: 
properly concerted strategic plans and operational movements, and prior 
agreement between the partners on their interests and claims. Neither 
had been achieved in the First Coalition — lack of the second had 
damaged the first — and ‘union’ now must rest on a firmer, broader basis. 
But that union should not end with the signing of peace. It should be con- 
tinued, to preserve its members’ safety and that of Europe against any 
fresh ‘encroachments’. The design in fact was extensive; and it was later to 
prove significant. The various elements were not new, nor in principle 
perhaps was the pattern itself. It had been adumbrated as far back as the 
more hopeful days of 1793-4, when a close and extensive ‘concert’, and 
even a peacetime system for territorial guarantees, had been put forward 
by Britain, then a Power that had only recently joined the war.* But much 
had happened since; the emphasis was now based on experience and it 
encompassed well digested needs; and against that background the pro- 
posals in 1798 may be allowed a difference and importance of their own. 
They had been germinating since the early winter; sparked off possibly by 
a suggestion from the veteran Duke of Brunswick, the most anglophil of 
the German rulers, who acted sometimes as a guide to Prussia’s intentions 
and occasionally as an intermediary. If so, he deserves a mention in the 


1. To Eden, nos. 51, 52, 24 November 1797 (P.R.O., FO. 7/50); ‘this point’, he added, 
‘never will be departed from’. And cf. his remarks to same, no. 1 of 16 January, no. 4 of 13 
March 1798 (FO. 7/51), and to Starhemberg, 17 March 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 131). 
His mode of expression on occasions is mentioned in II, 365-6. 

2. See p. 132 above. And if that was in fact a bluff it might surely have been called, or 
stalled. 

3. Grenville to Whitworth [in St Petersburg], no. 3, Most Secret and Confidential, 14 
January 1798 (PR.O., FO. 65/39). Cf. same to Elgin [in Berlin], Separate and 
Confidential, sd (FO. 64/47). 

4. See Peter Jupp, Lord Grenville (1985), 210. But I rather doubt myself if the latter pro- 
posal was more than a thought loosely thrown out, or did much to modify Grenville’s 
initial intention to restrict agreements to the period of war (see II, 272). 
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formulation of a policy which Pitt and later Castlereagh would develop in 
the course of the next sixteen years. That pedigree in fact gives this occa- 
sion its greatest interest.! At the time it represented an acknowledgment 
that so far as Austria was concerned, and with whatever reservations, 
communication could not be reduced too far. 

This indeed was underlined by the fact that Vienna would not be the 
main target of the initiative — on the contrary, only a brief indication was 
vouchsafed. The principal addressees rather were Russia and Prussia. A 
year before, the prospects in both would have seemed decidedly dim, and 
Prussia in particular hardly ripe for fresh cultivation.? But the position 
there was now thought to be improving, and in London the approach 
owed something moreover to the personal concern of the King. 
Interested in Brunswick’s reports on the attitude of a new Prussian ruler, 
Frederick William II, who succeeded his father in November 1797 and 
was in gratifying touch with the Duke, George HI was disposed to profit 
from his family ties* and Electoral knowledge, and suggested sending a 
personal agent who would sound out the ground. Pitt and Grenville 
agreed, taking care indeed to involve themselves in such a venture from 
the start, and the King duly despatched a certain André de Luc, a respect- 
able Genevan philosopher and publicist who had caught the royal eye on 
a visit to England and been given a post in the Queen’s household. One of 
those peripatetic savants who featured in the margins of eighteenth- 
century diplomacy, his ‘very judicious though most tedious’ reports encour- 
aged the Ministers after a time to take the matter openly into their own 
hands. In January 1798 the British envoy in Berlin, hovering uneasily on 
the sidelines, was instructed to make an official approach.* 

The decision was not unreasonable, in the case of either of the two 
Continental Powers. The death of the increasingly obstructive Frederick 


1. It is hard to apportion responsibility exactly. But the earliest explicit mention of the 
most novel element in the proposals — for a continued alliance in peacetime — seems to be 
in a Mémoire by Brunswick of 5 December 1797, sent to London privately on the rath (see 
H..M.C., Dropmore, TV, 27-9, particularly 28). His contribution, if such it was, does not 
figure in most British accounts; but it is noticed by Duffy, loc. cit., 341nt. 

2. See pp. 4, 51-2 above; though also 53. 

3. Brunswick being George III’s brother-in-law, and father-in-law to the Prince of 
Wales. 

4. The quotation is from George II] to Pitt, 11 January 1798 (L.C.G. I, IH, no. 1670; 
and see same to Grenville, 25 February 1798, no. 1689). Pitt’s full participation, with 
Grenville, in handling the private talks is clear from op. cit., nos. 1639 and 1656 as well as 
1689. De Luc’s mission, which lasted from November 1797 to March-April 1798, may be 
followed in H.M.C., Dropmore, UI and IV (including the latter’s editorial introduction). 
Although it led, as such arrangements do, to some crossed lines, and to some resentment 
on the part of Elgin in Berlin, it seems to have been competently managed on the whole, 
and the Ministers, working closely with the King, checked any tendency towards a ‘Secret 
du Roi’ which might be applied in particular to his Hanoverian interests — de Luc, it may 
be noted, being sent under the title of a (freshly appointed) Professor at the Hanoverian 
university of Gottingen. 

See I, 60 for old British links with Geneva. 
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William II of Prussia opened an opportunity, particularly as his son 
showed immediate signs of amity and resolve. He was making cordial 
noises to Russia and conciliatory gestures to Austria, and above all seemed 
ready to defend northern Germany if the French marched in. The 
climate in St Petersburg too was rather warmer than before. The 
Emperor Paul was noticeably civil to the British envoy, he was said to be 
using his good offices with Prussia and Austria to help settle their German 
quarrels, and to be growing increasingly disillusioned with France. 
Caution remained necessary. Direct requests from London were apt to be 
ignored, or even rejected as the recent appeal for troops showed at this 
very time.! There had been plenty of disappointments in the past, and the 
Tsar’s own temperament was known to be unstable. Even so, when taken 
with the omens in Prussia, it seemed well worth while to stir the embers of 
growing alarm into fresh resistance to France.? 

And so, in a frozen winter, the messengers set off to battle through 
northern Europe and endure the delays and miseries of Channel storms 
and German ice.? It was soon apparent that the obstacles to the proposals 
were severe. The key lay in Prussia, as George III stressed; and while 
Frederick William III was sympathetic he was not proving as strong as 
forecast, and contrary influences — above all from the veteran Haugwitz, 
now the main British bugbear® — were potent. Some progress was visible: 
Prussia and Austria agreed to submit their German claims to Russian 
mediation. But Brunswick was drawing in his horns, and Paul, while 
amiable, remained immobile. In mid-March Grenville acknowledged a 
‘conclusive’ lack of response from Berlin.® The concept of the Quadruple 
Alhance appeared to be dying or dead. 

In that case, it would ‘only remain . . . to promote a good understanding 
between the Powers’: to try to achieve the less effective substitute of a 
second Coalition, reached probably, as the First had been, through a 
series of bilateral agreements.’ The new Austrian approach in April could 
of course take its place in such a process. But its contents seemed scarcely 
attractive, or indeed to say anything new. They consisted in fact very 
largely of questions. In what way should each party give pledges against 
fear of a unilateral peace (‘a point’, Grenville commented acidly, ‘which 
seems to interest us more than them’)? What financial aid would be forth- 
coming in London? Would a fleet be sent back into the Mediterranean —a 


1. P. 123, n4 above. 

2. The despatches for the preparatory months are in PR.O., RO. 64/45-6, 65/38 
respectively. 

3. The delays indeed were such that Grenville at one point feared they might have 
affected the chance of success (to Elgin, no. 9, 13 March 1798; FO. 64/47): another 
example of the impact on events of the pace of communications. Cf. II, 241, 555. 

4. To Grenville, 2 April 1798 (Z.C.G. IZ, II, no. 1704). 

5. Cf. II, 626. 

6. To Elgin, as in ng above. The British position in this complicated period may be fol- 
lowed in F.O. 64/47-8, 65/39, 7/51. 

7. Cf. Il, Ch. VIII, sections J, II. 
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matter which appeared ‘to be pressed with peculiar earnestness’? Would 
Britain declare itself able to continue the war in 1799? These queries and 
demands were not balanced by equivalent promises of action on Austria’s 
part, and the Foreign Secretary’s first impression was broadly dismissive. 
Pitt however was not so sure. While sharing his cousin’s anger in the 
financial dispute, and placing no great trust in Vienna, he was not inclined 
to throw away any sign of a chance. ‘I will not despair that it may lead to 
something worth trying’. ‘We must endeavour to overcome the impossibil- 
ities’, some of which indeed might not be impossible at all. We would cer- 
tainly be able to carry the war into 1799; and he did not see ‘much’ 
difficulty in sending a fleet into the Mediterranean. No great hopes were 
held out in general, and he was not certain if the country would approve: 
he thought he saw in the awakened spirit a dislike of fresh commitments 
‘at our expense’.! At best, the possibilities should be pursued with deliber- 
ate care. But one of his assumptions was in fact to be tested without such 
delay. For not only did it seem that the return of a fleet was Austria’s most 
pressing demand. Events were about to bring it to the forefront of British 
thought. 


The Austrians’ anxiety for a naval presence sprang from obvious causes. A 
British fleet could help reinsure their surviving position in northern Italy, 
threaten the enemy’s flank if they re-entered the war, and, most immedi- 
ately, support the kingdom of The Two Sicilies. The Bourbons at Naples 
were closely related by more than one tie to the Habsburgs, and their 
interests were being watched in Vienna with acute concern. Now that a 
French force was on the border with the Papal States,? they provided the 
last hope of maintaining a balance in southern Europe, and Naples as a 
base was highly important to any renewed southern front. The future of 
The Two Sicilies should therefore be of interest to Britain. By the same 
token it was of interest to France. Protection of the territories, necessary 
in itself, might thus also be a ready stimulant to the wider Anglo-Austrian 
agreement which was being sought. 

However that might be, the call for a fleet succeeded in rousing attention 
in London as a prominent question which should be followed up. Once 
alerted to the prospect indeed, Pitt, Grenville and Dundas were well dis- 
posed, provided that the right strategic conditions could be met. To 
Grenville these meant a guarantee by The Two Sicilies of a British use of 
Naples, and an Austrian guarantee of support for The Two Sicilies if the 
French then attacked — thereby producing in itself one commitment from 
a quarter in which none had been forthcoming so far. Pitt was less precise — 


1. Grenville to Pitt, 1 April 1798, and Minute of Conversation with Count Starhemberg 
sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 150-1, 153-4); Pitt to Grenville, sd and 7 April (op. cit., 152, 167). 
Cf. p. 52 above for Austria’s earlier eagerness to see a British naval force in the 
Mediterranean. 

2. P. 131 above. 
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‘if a port can be secured, or even occasionally without it’ —, and Dundas, 
fully occupied at this point with preparations against invasion, may not 
have considered conditions in detail.! But of course the Admiralty’s view 
was central to a judgment; and the Admiralty was far from favouring the 
idea. In fact the Department was alarmed. The main Channel fleet was 
watching Brest, while a squadron lay in defence of southern Ireland. 
Others were blockading or lying in readiness from the Texel and the 
Downs to Cherbourg and Plymouth, and away to the south, completing 
the ring, St Vincent’s fleet was watching off Cadiz. Allowing for the 
prospect of a Russian reinforcement in the North Sea, thirty-five ships of 
the line would be needed in home waters and a further thirty-five if St 
Vincent was to send a detachment into the Mediterranean while main- 
taining his station in the Atlantic. But only sixty-two of these seventy were 
to hand, the other eight must be brought into service, and that would mean 
finding a further 5,000 men. There was already a deficit of 1,000 in home 
waters. The suggested new commitment could therefore not be met.” 

The verdict seems to have been accepted by the Foreign Secretary. On 7 
April, writing half humorously to Spencer — in a tone reserved for a con- 
genial equal — he lamented a response ‘which I need not tell you, has very 
much spoiled all the dreams in which I was indulging myself of Austrian 
succour, of France driven within her ancient frontier, and of Europe 
saved’. However, he would have to prepare his answer to Austria accord- 
ingly.* But Pitt, while wishing a despatch to be drafted so as to focus dis- 
cussion, sent the First Lord a list of questions and asked Grenville to calla 
Cabinet in the next few days.* Two Cabinets were in fact held, on the 11th 
and the 18th, in which Spencer’s answer was tested by examination. This 
may have been the more stringent because the First Lord was often sus- 
pected of merely echoing professional opinion; nevertheless in the 


1. Grenville to Pitt, 1 April 1798; Pitt to Grenville, sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 151-2); 
Dundas to Spencer, Tuesday [17 April] (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 317). See pp. 132, 136-7 
above for the lack of any specific Austrian commitment either in earlier approaches or in 
that of 1 April. I use the word ‘fleet’ here and in the following pages because it was used 
generally at the time. But ‘squadron’ would really denote better what at least the British 
had in mind. 

2. Correspondence is published in Private Papers of Spencer, U1, 433-41, and H.M.C., 
Dropmore, IV, 166~7. Additional material for the first is to be found in the Spencer papers in 
B.L., catalogued temporarily as Althorp Mss. The problems are summed up admirably in 
Mackesy, Statesmen at War, 16. For the Russian reinforcement see p. 12, n4 above. 

3. H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 166. I interpret his letter in this way, rather than as ‘a cry of 
anguish’ (Mackesy, op. cit., 16), because his hopes of Austria — and even The Two Sicilies — 
were still far from extravagant: apart from anything else, he was counting on Vienna first 
to meet his financial demand. He seems to me in fact to have been putting his familiar 
views on policy in a half-bantering tone which would be well understood. One may 
wonder if he would have written in such a way to Dundas. 

4. Lo Grenville, sd (op. cit., 166-7). The questions, with Spencer’s answers, are in Private 
Papers of Spencer, Il, 435~7. See I, 309 for the Foreign Secretary’s status in calling a Cabinet. 

5. A disposition on which Dundas for one was explicit: to Spencer, attr. 29 January, and 


5 May 1798 (op. cit., 240, 333). 
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upshot the Admirals gained a qualified victory. A fleet would be sent to 
Naples; but it would not leave England until early in June, and then 
subject to agreement from The Two Sicilies to supply 3,000 seamen for 
the period of the war, and from Austria for 1,000 likewise, so as in total to 
relieve the British shortage. The force furthermore might have to return if 
the French and Spaniards increased their strength in the Atlantic and the 
Channel. While some aid was thus on the cards it was scarcely the answer 
to the Austrians’ prayer. 

The naval proposal formed part of a wide review of the various ques- 
tions from Vienna — themselves now supplemented by a flurry of further 
messages.! Specific as the plan was, it did not convey an extreme sense of 
urgency. Yet within the next ten days the picture was changed. On 28 
April the Cabinet met again and decided to send a fleet through the 
Straits at once; the King approved warmly the next day; and on the goth 
the orders were sent.2 The Admiralty’s objections, renewed since the 
earlier meetings,’ were overcome. What had happened in that short inter- 
val so abruptly to transform the scene? 

Possibly the decision would have been taken in any case. Pitt, unhappy 
with the Admiralty from the start, and perhaps reinforced by Dundas and 
the King, was said on the 26th to be a ‘convert to measure about 
Mediterranean’.* But in any case the matter was about to be settled by 
some fresh news. For while the Cabinet had been talking there had been a 
sudden turn of events in Vienna. Resentment of the French, long simmer- 
ing in the city, had produced a dramatic escalation. On the 27th the first 
report reached London of a riot a fortnight before, in which their embassy 
was sacked after the Ambassador, Bernadotte, had displayed the tricolour 
despite police warning. He demanded immediate compensation, and 
the dismissal of the authorities concerned including Thugut; and 
when both claims were refused he had left the capital on the 15th. War, 
it was thought, could be imminent. It must certainly not be discouraged 


1. The despatch, dated 20 April 1798, was Grenville to Eden, no. g (P.R.O., FO. 7/51). 
The relevant part of it was conveyed to Sir William Hamilton in Naples, no. 2, sd (RO. 
70/11). H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 167-72 contains letters from Starhemberg on his further 
instructions. Windham’s diary (Diary, 392-3) notes the Cabinet meetings of the 11th and 
18th, and the latter is confirmed by a Cabinet Minute of that date (on an associated 
element of policy) in B.L. Add. Ms 59306 and by a copy of ‘Head of a Despatch’ and 
‘Further Instructions’ to Eden, ‘read at Cabinet on 18th April 1798’ in B.L. Add. Ms 59061. 
See also Jupp, Lord Grenville, 217-18 and ng6. 

2. Diary of Windham, 394; correspondence of Grenville and George II, 28-9 April 1798 
(L.C.G. IH, Ill, no. 1725); Spencer to St Vincent, 29 April 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, U, 
437-41); Mackesy, op. cit., 21n23 for the Admiralty’s orders. 

3. See Spencer to Grenville, 26 April 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 178). 

4. Diary of Windham, 394, for 26 April 1798. He could however have meant that Pitt was 
a ‘convert’ to the idea, despite the obstacles, without necessarily being prepared to force it 
through. 

Dundas’s strategic views, and sentiments, are discussed on p. 142 et seq. below; the King’s 
on this point are clear from his letter to Grenville of 29 April, in ng above: Mackesy (op. 
cit., 21) speculates indeed if it might not have been he who tilted the scales. 
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from London. The naval risk should therefore be accepted, for ‘the 
appearance of a British squadron in the Mediterranean’ had become ‘a 
condition on which the fate of Europe may at this moment be stated to 
depend’.! 


II 


These were words on an elevated plane: designed in part perhaps to 
assuage the recipient of ‘a plan. . . very different from what we have hith- 
erto adopted’.? But allowing for that, they represented the Cabinet’s view, 
and the decision was a bold one. St Vincent was given the choice of 
detaching a squadron while maintaining the blockade of Cadiz or of 
taking his whole fleet into the Mediterranean. But to assist his decision 
Ministers took a further step, despatching as a reinforcement eight ships of 
the line from the defence of Ireland, rather than waiting for that number 
from those not yet manned. This, as Spencer observed, should enable the 
Admiral both to stay in the Atlantic and to provide a strong detached 
force.’ The weakening of the Channel fleet may have been made slightly 
easier by the news on that same day that Russia had agreed to send ships, 
as asked, to the North Sea; for while their likely efhiciency was rated no 
higher than before, they would at least afford some numerical relief.! 
Nonetheless a real risk was being taken at a time when invasion could still 
not be ruled out — and of Ireland now perhaps more than of England.* 
Indeed the decision has no exact counterpart in British history: the closest 
perhaps, though centred on land rather than sea forces at moments when 
invasion seemed possible and the land defences were weak, might be said 
to he in Marlborough’s proposal and William III’s order in 1690 to rein- 
force Ireland, and Churchill’s in 1940 to send tanks to Egypt — and 
through the Mediterranean.®° The decision of 1798 was to produce a great 


1. Spencer to St Vincent, 29 April 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 438; and see p. 138, 
nt above for ‘squadron’). The reception and impact of the news can be followed in Eden to 
Grenville, no. 26, 14 April, Grenville to Eden, no. 13, 28 April 1798 (FO. 7/51), Grenville to 
George III, 28 April 1798 (L.C.G. ZZ, II, no. 1725). 

The Foreign Secretary may have viewed the scene the more hopefully because he was 
told by Starhemberg on the 26th that Vienna was prepared after all to ratify the Loan 
Convention (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 178; see p. 133 above). That impression proved false. 

2. Private Papers of Spencer, Il, 437; to St Vincent, as in nr above. 

3. Spencer to St Vincent, 1 May 1798 (op. cit., 444~—5). Cf. p. 138 above. This informa- 
tion was in fact sent with the instructions dated two days before (Diary of Windham, 395). 

4. Whitworth’s no. 17 of 6 April was received on 1 May (FO. 65/39). See p. 28, n2 
above. Grenville remarked later that this had been a factor in the decision (to Whitworth, 
no. 19, 29 August 1798; F.O. 65/40). Some diplomatic licence should doubtless be allowed; 
cf. Mackesy, op. cit., 2n27. 

5. Pp. 115, 120 above. 

6 The proposal in 16g0 may in fact not have been Marlborough’ initially, or at least his 
alone. But the fact that his descendant thought that it was, had its, no doubt minor, 
influence some 250 years later. 
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success. One has only to posit failure to see how easily such an outcome 
would have been attacked and retrospectively explained. ! 

The success itself however took a form different from the object that 
had been urgently raised. For the Mediterranean squadron was not 
bound directly for Naples. It was to watch Toulon, where the French force 
returned from the Adriatic,” joined with that already there, was assem- 
bling apparently to escort an expedition. First priority in fact was given to 
surveillance of the enemy’s ports, now extended at the expense of capac- 
ity at home. The ships might represent a support for The Two Sicilies, a 
deterrent to further French coups, an added incentive to Austria — and so 
to others? — to take up arms again. All this might follow from their reintro- 
duction to Europe’s southern flank. Meanwhile however for the British 
the higher urgency of their role lay not in Italy but farther to the west. 

‘The first question to be answered indeed now was the destination of the 
force in Toulon. News of its existence had been received for some weeks. 
Opinion in London was divided: the armament, though not the escort, 
was thought to be ‘very extensive’, and while possibly intended for 
Naples more likely to be aimed at Portugal or Ireland. This was a view of 
the majority, in the Admiralty and among Ministers, as information on 
equipment and readiness pointed alternately east and west. As late as the 
end of May Pitt still plumped for Ireland, and he continued to do so when, 
the next day, he learned the news which would prove him wrong.° 

For on 19 May the French sailed from Toulon, in weather that had scat- 
tered and damaged the small watching force which St Vincent had 
detached before his reinforcement arrived.° But the expedition did not 
pass Gibraltar; and its disappearance, unexpectedly prolonged, opened a 
new chapter, for both the short and the longer term. 

As the days lengthened into weeks in fact with no further reliable news, 
speculation in London, and throughout Europe, increased. It did so the 
more keenly because Bonaparte was said to be on board. His movements 
for the past three months had been known well enough; but not his inten- 
tions, and the British Ministers were unaware of the well kept secret 
that invasion of England — not of Ireland — was postponed and that an 
expedition would be mounted against Egypt instead. Indications in point 
of fact were not lacking for an eastward movement of some kind: British 
envoys and consuls above all, particularly in Italy, were relaying signs and 


1. No doubt, among historians, by Fortescue above all. 

2. See p. 131 above. 

3. Spencer to St Vincent, 29 April 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, I, 440-1). 

4. Same to same, sd (op. cit., 438). 

5. Pitt to Mornington, 31 May 1798 (Mackesy, op. cit., 24); same to Grenville, nd but 
attr. 1-10 June and probably 1st or 2nd (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 229~30). And cf. Spencer to 
Admiral Peter Rainier, 30 May 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, IV, ed. Rear Admiral H.W. 
Richmond (1924), 168). 

6. The first reports, from the Paris press, reached London on 1~2 June (The Times, 5 June 
1798; Diary of Windham, 397). 
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forecasts from early in the spring. But these were not all equally credible, 
many were hard to reconcile, and the most obvious dangers seemed still to 
point nearer home. Wide possibilities were canvassed. Sardinia, Leghorn, 
Naples, Malta; Corfu, the Aegean, the Black Sea; the Levant, Alexandria 
—all were mentioned, and some at least could not be dismissed. An attack 
on southern Russia — feared in St Petersburg — or on Constantinople was 
also not discounted. But to most quarters in Whitehall Egypt came very 
low on the list. ! 

Not however to all. One Cabinet Minister took that prospect seriously. 
Dundas had his own advisers and his own perspective, both rather 
different from his colleagues’; and as the signs pointing to an eastward 
destination multiplied in May, his fears for Egypt grew.? ‘Did the instruc- 
tions to Lord St. Vincent’, he asked Spencer on g June, ‘mention that 
Egypt might be in the contemplation of Bonaparte’s expedition? It may 
be whimsical, but I cannot help having a fancy of my own on that subject’. 
The fancy indeed at that moment was distinctly his own; for so far from 
being a ‘romantic plan’, as a colleague was inclined to think, he saw in 
such a move ‘a great and masterly stroke’. 

The reason did not lie in Egypt for the sake of its territory. In Dundas’s 
view its occupation was rather ‘the master key to all the commerce of the 
world’; and that by definition pointed east as well as west. It was in fact as 
a key to India that the country figured in his calculations; and anything 
affecting India roused his concern at once. He valued his post as 
Chairman of the Board of Control more highly than that of Secretary of 
State for War; he was profoundly interested in the business, and his polit- 
ical standing as master of Scotland was buttressed and extended by the 


1. Spencer was particularly explicit about this on 1 May (to St Vincent; Private Papers of 
Spencer, Il, 445), though four days later he was prepared to speculate on the Black Sea or 
the Levant, the latter of which, like Egypt, was within the Ottoman Empire (to Grenville; 
H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 185). The Foreign Office files from various Courts contain the point- 
ers, and Egypt was mentioned ~ the earliest of such forecasts possibly coming from Turin 
on 4 April. received on the 24th (Thomas Jackson to Grenville, no. 18; F.O. 67/26) and 
from Leghorn on 16 April, received on 23 May (consul John Udney to Grenville; FO. 
79/16). Captain Sidney Smith, in prison in Paris, had smuggled out a similar warning from 
a spy in January; but circumstances were different then. 

2. Particularly perhaps when the confident report from Leghorn (n1 above) was 
received. It also contained the intelligence that Bonaparte would call first at Malta, which 
would surrender. Edward Ingram, Commitment to Empire . . . 1797-1800 (1981), 43 lays much 
stress on the influence of this report. Another to the same effect, received in May from de 
Luc — now back in Brunswick; see p. 135 and nq above (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 192-3) — 
could also have played its part. 

3. Spencer to Rear Admiral Sir Hugh Christian, 17 June 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, 
IV, 172); Dundas to Mornington [in India], 14 June 1798 (Despatches, Minutes and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley . . ., 1, ed. R.B. Martin (1836), 350). And see also op. 
cit., 688-94. 

4. To Spencer, “Tuesday’, almost certainly in mid April (Private Papers of Spencer, I, 
317-18). The phrase (as Ingram, op. cit., 40 points out) derived from the knowledgeable 
British consul general in Cairo, George Baldwin, who was still acting as such, ignoring 
instructions to the contrary from London five years before; see I, 438-40. 
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Indian patronage it brought. Opinions and intelligence from East India 
House, and from his own experienced sources, always found a ready 
hearing and took up much of his time.! The defence of the subcontinent, 
the linchpin of our Eastern interests, had accordingly long bulked large in 
his mind: in 1787 he had reacted sharply to a possible loss of St Helena as 
a staging post, in 1791 he reflected on Russia as a possible future threat by 
land, from 1787 to 1796 he stressed the importance of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and he reiterated this as the pieces of his jigsaw seemed to be falling 
into place.? He was well aware that his colleagues had not shared, and did 
not share, his preoccupation: that they looked on the ‘contingencies’ he 
sketched as ‘very remote’.’ But to him those contingencies were assuming 
an even wider significance. They supported a view of policy which was 
beginning to form in his mind for the war as a whole. 

Dundas has been uneasy for the past three years about the balance of 
strategy. Content earlier to employ resources simultaneously in and 
outside Europe, to argue a comprehensive case and eschew a choice which 
seemed both unnecessary and ‘disagreeable’, his growing impatience with 
Coalition warfare had been brought nearer to a point by the failure at 
Quiberon in 1795. He had confined himself then to certain indications: on 
the proper limits to the use of British troops in aiding royalist resistance in 
France; on the importance of success in the West Indies as the determi- 
nant of terms for peace.* Recent events had broadened his caution over 
too heavy a commitment to the Continent — whether military or, since the 
crisis at the Bank of England, financial. In 1798 the country’s strength 
must be nurtured, primarily for home defence; ‘Plans of great moment 
and splender’ [sic] however could be conceived as circumstances allowed.° 
To Dundas, it was clear, these centred on distant operations, to gain bar- 
gaining points at the peace table and promote our trade. But the current 
regional emphasis as well as the priority could be adjusted. For the West 
Indies themselves could now scarcely command the same hopes as before. 

Operations there in fact, as it proved with minor exceptions, were in 
their final phase of the war. A revised design at the end of 1796 had con- 
centrated on the Spanish possessions — on Trinidad and then Porto Rico, 
with perhaps a separate expedition against Buenos Aires.° This last 
project, to be mounted from the Cape of Good Hope, was dropped early 
in 1797; but Trinidad was taken in February, and Porto Rico attacked in 


1. See I, 132, 189-92 and Ch. XIV passim for background; Dundas to Pitt, 10 February 
1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/157) for one example of a preference stated usually at moments of 
stress; Ingram, op. cit., 41-2 for some of his current advice. 

2. I,440 & ng; M.S. Anderson, Britain’s Discovery of Russia 1553-1815 (1958), 202-3 (for an 
interesting letter to the historian William Robertson); I, 426, II, 561-2, 612, 628 & na; 
Dundas to Spencer as in p. 142, n4 above. 

3. Ibid. And cf. II, 578. 

4. See II, 269, 578, 589. 

5. Dundas to Colonel Thomas Graham, 29 October 1797, cited in Mackesy, op. cit., 3; 
same to Pitt, 10 February 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/157). 

6. II, 634. 
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April. That attempt failed, and with it the campaign ended in the south- 
ern Caribbean: the commander, Abercromby, returned home in August, 
and a form of peace ensued. Meanwhile in the centre of the arc a holding 
operation was intended for St Domingue — the scene of so much effort, 
and the key to the rich British island of Jamaica. After varying fortunes 
however in 1797, negotiations were begun for an evacuation which was 
completed in October 1798; and, as conducted with the negro leader 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, these ended by providing a form of status quo over 
the next three years. Jamaica was safe, and the produce and trade of the 
British possessions in the West Indies continued to swell the home 
country’s resources for war.! The losses and expense incurred for the 
region had arguably been justified. Nonetheless a succession of under- 
takings seemed at least temporarily to be exhausted, and the main 

theatres of the area were governed in practice by a kind of truce. 

Little ‘splendour’ was thus in immediate prospect from further inde- 
pendent British operations in the West. The best hope in fact might lie in 
an alternative which would involve a normally unsympathetic Power. For 
in the first half of 1798 it seemed quite likely that the United States would 
go to war with France; and in that case Britain should take care to be asso- 
ciated. Anglo-American relations, though scarcely serene, had in fact 
improved since Jay’s treaty of 1794. Conversely — and partly in conse- 
quence ~ Franco-American relations were acrimonious. A spark was lit in 
1796 when the French envoy expressed his preference among the candi- 
dates in the Presidential election for Washington’s successor. It was fanned 
when anew American envoy was refused acceptance in Paris, and became 
a flame when a negotiation for a comprehensive settlement of differences 
ended with the publication in the States of France’s unacceptable terms. 
This last indeed caused uproar, and the new nation prepared for war. 
Arms were raised, privateers commissioned, warships laid down for the 
first time; Aliens Acts, a Naturalisation and a Sedition Act were passed. 
‘The Government in London was not slow to try to take advantage. British 
naval protection of American trade had been proposed as early as 
January 1797; in June 1798 a squadron was offered, to be manned 
partly by Americans to relieve the British shortage, accompanied by a 
wish for ‘Concert and Cooperation’ and a hint that the conquest of 
Louisiana and Florida would not come amiss.” This last had in fact been 
considered earlier and rejected as a purely British operation.’ A more 


1. Cf. I, 350~3. In 1798 itself Pitt estimated that the West Indies accounted directly for 
nearly 7 per cent of the national income and 8~10 per cent ‘at a conservative estimate’ if 
profits from West Indian investments were included (Michael Duffy, Soldiers, Sugar, and 
Seapower. . . (1987), 17n20). Jamaica was easily the richest of the British islands. 

2. Grenville to Robert Liston [British Minister in Philadelphia], no. 2, 27 January 1797 
(PR.O., EO. 5/18), no. 12, 8 June 1798 (EO. 5/22). See II, 507-16 for earlier wartime rela- 
tions and the Jay treaty; pp. 126, 138 above for the shortage of naval manpower. 

3. In the so-called Chisholm plan, submitted through Liston and turned down in April 
1797 (Grenville to Liston, no. 4, ? 7 April 1797; FO. 5/18). The decision was repeated in 
June (Huskisson to Canning, 14 June 1797; F.O. 5/21). 
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hopeful opportunity on the mainland might now be envisaged from a pos- 
sible ally. Similarly a chance might arise in the West Indies themselves, 
perhaps by joint action. Such dreams were gratifying; but their reality had 
still to be proved, and in any case that would depend on the formation of a 
fresh alliance. If there were to be ‘plans of great moment’ overseas, and 
the sources of wealth enlarged, there remained a need for solid achieve- 
ments to be protected or gained elsewhere. Whatever therefore might 
develop in the Atlantic sphere, it was as necessary as ever to defend 
against a threat to the East. 

Dundas’s predilections were still not assembled systematically. He was 
more certain of what he disliked than of a detailed comprehensive 
replacement. It would take further experience of a policy he distrusted to 
make him formulate a full case; and then India would not in fact lie at its 
centre. At this stage his views — his sentiments — could rest largely on the 
absence of a European Coalition; and they offered no vision of foresee- 
able talks for peace or victory in its place. A Quadruple Alliance after all 
was designed to achieve the necessary combination of a ‘Continental’ anda 
‘Maritime’ settlement.! Otherwise Britain must expect a long drawn-out 
stalemate while maritime pressure built up essentially on its own. Such a 
policy, or at least such a theme, had of course been argued for over a 
century. The finances themselves in this very period were being adjusted 
for a longer conflict. But not for voluntary acceptance of an indefinite 
span: Pitt himself had talked of two years;* and while he acknowledged 
the unpopularity of further loans or subsidies abroad, neither he nor the 
markets themselves would welcome a deliberate reliance on “a remote and 
perhaps lingering war’.’ That prospect — which of course might have to be 
faced — was not in fact advocated, at a time when former allies might be 
stirring again. But if Dundas’s preference was unlikely to offer a suitable 
strategy at this point for Britain, it divined, or stumbled on, the thrust of a 
strategic initiative by France. 

For Bonaparte in essence agreed, with a contrary conclusion. What 
Dundas saw as a source of Britain’s strength he saw as a corresponding 
weakness if major elements could be damaged or removed. In the late 
summer of 1797 he was already looking, as an area commander, beyond 
peace with Venice to the eastern Mediterranean and farther afield. 
Possession (not merely use) of the Adriatic islands*t would affect British 
influence and trade in south-east Europe, gains that could be reinforced if 
Malta was taken as well. It would also — and then at ‘Turkey’s expense — 
open another prospect; for ‘the time is not far distant when we shall feel 
that, truly to destroy England, we must occupy Egypt’. There (as Dundas 
felt so strongly) lay a key to the approach to India, by the old Suez route 


. P. 134 above. 

. See p. 98 above. 

. To Grenville, 7 April 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 167). 
. Cf. p. 131 above. 
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which could then outpace the Cape; and India was the focus of England’s 
wealth and position in the East.! A threat to that complex would divert 
some of her attention from Europe; active encroachment could diminish 
the sinews of power itself. 

Such thoughts were not wholly new: France had long had a trading 
presence in the Near East (including Egypt) and a base in India. Nor were 
the views developed, any more than were Dundas’s, into a solid system 
now. Neither Bonaparte nor the Directory indeed favoured them on 
purely intellectual grounds. The former turned to them when he was con- 
vinced that immediate invasion of England was too hazardous, could see 
no quick opening to power in Paris, and was searching for some other 
road: the latter as a means of despatching a restless and dangerous soldier, 
and, like him, saw in the venture a use for resources — reckoned small at 
first — which would otherwise be locked up or inadequately employed. No 
long-term commitment was necessarily envisaged; the operation might be 
simply a step towards a future. But Dundas was right to prick up his ears: 
in some form and degree, and with unknown obstacles, the Near and 
Middle East and India itself were on France’s list. 


The proof, however, was delayed. For two months passed before the 
armament from Toulon was found. The watching warships which it 
had evaded, detached under Nelson by St Vincent, were strengthened 
as soon as reinforcements reached the latter’s main fleet from Ireland. ‘The 
search began on g June, turning to the east on the 15th, a decision 
confirmed when Nelson learned a week later that Malta had surrendered 
to the expedition. Deciding that Bonaparte must be at Corfu or 
Alexandria by this time, he crowded on sail ‘in a fever’ and made for the 
Egyptian coast. But there was no sign when he reached Alexandria on the 
28th; the next week saw him ranging the Levant; he turned back to Sicily 
to water and store; and set off for Alexandria again. Once more the roads 
and port were empty, and he carried on once more to the east, to find the 
enemy’s warships at last anchored in Aboukir bay. That was on 1 August. 
By the next morning almost all had been destroyed. 

The frustration over those long weeks was extreme, for Nelson himself 
and equally at home. It was learned later that in point of fact he had 
missed the French twice by a few hours; once at Alexandria itself when he 
had, remarkably, outstripped them. The chase was a graphic instance of 
the uncertainties of sea warfare. It also underlined once more those 
raised by the pace of communications.” For even after the French were 


1. And see eg his letters to Talleyrand of 16 August and 13 September 1797, in 
Correspondance de Napoléon Ier . . ., UI (1859), 313-14, 391-2. In his copy of Volney’s 
Consideration sur la Guerre Actuelle des Turcs of 1788, he had written earlier ‘Through Egypt we 
shall reach India, we shall re-establish the old route through Suez and cause the route by 
the Cape of Good Hope to be abandoned’. 

2. Cf. p. 136, ng above, and the earlier examples cited there. 
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discovered, reliable news of the result was not received in London until 26 
September, and Nelson’s despatch for a further six days.! Meanwhile only 
two hard facts emerged from a stream of rumour and varied reports: that 
Malta had surrendered to Bonaparte instantly, an event learned early in 
July, and that the expedition had landed at Alexandria at the end of June, 
which was thought probable in London from late August and confirmed 
early in the following month. While hopes were alternately raised and 
dashed by reports of a victorious battle at sea, the main trend of the news 
was therefore increasingly depressing. Ministers’ anxieties rose as they 
awaited an outcome, and in September, when indeed he had won his 
battle, Nelson was coming in for blame. 

Dundas naturally was the most disturbed. His temper had not been 
improved by the fact that, like Pitt though much less seriously, he had been 
ill at the turn of May and June.? His anger erupted when news of the 
landing in Egypt arrived. *. . . even a Brilliant Success of Nelson against 
the Fleet will not compensate to my feelings for the consequences of 
having made good the landing’; ‘I must in Charity presume . . . he will be 
able to give a good reason for his leaving Alexandria after he had got there 
in so auspicious a manner’; “The calamitous consequences . . . haunts me 
[sic] like a Spectre night & day, it is enough to drive me Mad...’; ‘As to Sir 
Hor. Nelson, I hope he will have a pretty good story to tell at last’. And if 
others for the most part felt less acutely, they too were cast down. How 
could Nelson have missed the enemy ‘in a narrow Sea’, wrote George 
Rose, later the Admiral’s friend and champion; the consequence ‘will be 
worse I fear, infinitely worse, than any of the Misfortunes . . . in this event- 
ful War’. ‘I have seldom’, confessed Spencer, ‘experienced a more severe 
disappointment’. ‘Alas!’, Canning confided to his diary on hearing from 
Pitt that the squadron had probably sailed back to Sicily. “Che disappoint- 
ment... is indeed mortifying’, wrote Pitt himself. 


1. Reports from the French newspapers however came in, and were widely credited, 
from the 2oth. 

2. His vehement letter of 31 May to Pitt (p. 121, n2 above) seems to me to show signs of 
the state of his health. 

3. To Huskisson, 27 August, 16, 17, 23 September 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 38735). He 
did add on the 17th, ‘but we must not be too ready to censure him . . . till we know the 
exact state of the Intelligence which he received on his Arrival’ [at Alexandria], a 
caution which Spencer echoed (to Dundas, 23 September 1798; Private Papers of Spencer, II, 
469-70). 

4. Rose to Pretyman, 12 September (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Spencer to St Vincent, 16 
September; same to Dundas, 30 August (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 459, 455); Canning’s 
diary for 8 September (Canning Ms 20d, Leeds); Pitt to Rose, 10 September 1798 (B.L. 
Add. Ms 42772). See also, eg, Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 1 September (B.L. Loan Ms 72, 
vol. 54), where Nelson is called ‘Neilson’, as he is in other of Hawkesbury’s letters (12, 21, 25 
July, 13 September) — a curious pointer to some people’s pronunciation? 

Pitt’s hopes earlier may be followed in a series of letters to his mother — unusually fre- 
quent, as he learned of her intense interest — from mid July (P.R.O. 30/8/12), in one to 
Canning of 26 July (Canning Ms 30), and in the latter’s diary for 25 July and 22 August 
(Canning Ms 29d). 
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Mortification in fact was, naturally, the predominant feeling: at the 
failure of a British squadron to impose its will. In so far as there was 
apprehension, it centred on a possible loss of trade and, more immedi- 
ately, of British standing in the eyes of Turkey and Austria. No other 
Minister however shared Dundas’s fears for India in the same degree.! 
Spencer, who granted the possibility, discounted its immediacy; while 
Grenville, to Dundas’s resentment, refused to credit it at all. He had not 
believed in an attempt on Egypt until a very late stage, and he dismissed 
such a sequel, in fact such a concept in any form. 


If I am wrong [he addressed his colleague in the tone used sometimes 
with his allies] no one is more able to set me right than yourself; but do 
it, if you please, with a map in your hand, and with a calculation of dis- 
tances? 


Nor was Pitt himself prepared to support too large a diversion of 
resources to the East. Despite Dundas’s prompting he had proved cau- 
tious earlier, and when the news of the Nile was received he wrote off ‘all’ 
fears for India at once.’ This was indeed the general reaction: Bonaparte 
was stranded, and his force might be left to wither on the bough. ‘The 
Secretary for War nevertheless deployed such resources as he could find in 
the following months. His suspicions of trouble in the subcontinent, easily 
roused, had already been heightened by reports of exchanges between the 
old enemy Tiput and the French in Mauritius, and by others from the 
north-west where the ruler of Afghanistan, Zeman Shah, seemed to be 
stirring. He continued therefore to press for reinforcements, from what- 
ever quarter, and managed to extract six battalions in all from England, 
Portugal, Gibraltar and the Cape. Meanwhile a small naval presence was 


1. Nelson himself in point of fact was inclined by this time to suspect that India was 
Bonaparte’s aim. 

2. ‘Memo’ by Spencer, 3 October 1798 (Private Papers of Spencer, TV, 184-6); Dundas to 
Huskisson, 27 August 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 38735); same to Canning, 20 September 1798 
(Canning Ms 77); Grenville to Dundas, 20 September 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 319). In 
Huskisson’s exaggeration, the Foreign Secretary ‘sees nothing beyond the Rhine’ (to 
Dundas, 11 September 1798; S.R.O., G.D. 51/1/769/1). 

Grenville’s scorn was the sharper because he was commenting on information for- 
warded by Dundas purporting to suggest a possible attack from Afghanistan with Russian 
support — an idea heard before, in the Ochakov affair of 1791 (for which see II, Ch. I). In his 
reply the Secretary for War pointed out the relevance of such a move now to a ‘conjunc- 
tion with France’ (28 September; op. cit., 326-7). He also remarked that he had no maps — 
of a probably unmapped part of the world. 

The offending report was not in fact as absurd as the Foreign Secretary thought. 
Shortly before her death in November 1796 the Empress Catherine had launched an 
attack on Persia — called off by her successor — to open her ‘Oriental Project’ for the 
capture of key positions between Turkey and Tibet. 

3. Pitt to Auckland, 4 October 1798 (A.C., IV, 59); and see Ingram, op. cit., 80—1 for his 
caution. 


4. See I, 443, 460. 
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found from the Cape for the Red Sea. By the turn of the year he had done 
what he could. 

Dundas’s congratulations on the Battle of the Nile were accordingly 
hedged by his continuing fears.'! To most of the Cabinet, and the public at 
large, the victory brought unfettered relief.2 The country plunged into 
celebrations, the more intense after the long wait, for a naval achievement 
without precedent in any of the wars with France. To have effectively 
wiped out the enemy, in daunting tactical conditions and without the loss 
of a single British ship, showed an audacity and skill, and a concept of 
command unmatched at Camperdown, St Vincent or the First of June. 
The navy returned with added lustre to the nation’s pride and trust. 
Nelson was made a Baron, and given an annuity; he had also gained a 
charismatic image, and enduring fame.’ Ministers allowed themselves 
briefly to rejoice. Pretyman, hastening to Downing Street after touring 
the illuminations, was present when Pitt came in via the Admiralty from 
Holwood, whither Rose had carried the news. The Minister was ‘in the 
highest possible spirits’, though with ‘a little return of his bilious com- 
plaint’. 


... the room is full — Mr Pitt, Long, & Master of the Rolls —... Be 
assured that this is the finest & most glorious Event ever known... Mr 
Pitt is confident that Buonaparte must be destroyed. O my Love what joy!* 


No doubt it was a convivial night: as an absent friend wrote from experi- 
ence, ‘I envy your quotations & potations when you received the news of 
the 1st of August’.° 

The excitement was caused not only by the welcome boost to morale, 
and the justification, if unforeseen in its nature, of the risk taken at the 


1. As Huskisson put it, unendearingly and particularly when one compares his tone to 
Dundas himself who was then in Scotland, “He is upon velvet in the Mediterranean, mad 
at Alexandria, alarmed at Cairo, & in fact preparing to quit the Highlands . . ., indulging 
(before dinner I suppose) in “retrospective Melancholy” (to Canning — whose own habitual 
tone he was doubtless trying to adopt —, 2 October 1798; Canning Ms 67). 

In his relief at the victory Dundas was however led to ‘hope’ (briefly) that the French 
would not ‘escape’ from Egypt (to Huskisson, 6 October 1798, sent on to Pitt; PR.O. 
30/8/157). 

2. Windham however shared some of Dundas’s fears, and certainly did not underrate 
Bonaparte’s chances. ‘Fleets’, he observed, ‘may be destroyed, and the armies who came 
in them be successful’ (to Canning, 17 October 1798; Canning Ms 34A). 

3. As Pitt had to stress, dwelling on the latter, in a speech defending the grant of a 
barony rather than some higher rank, denied because there was no precedent in the case 
of a subordinate naval commander (speech in the Commons, 21 November 1798; PR., 3rd 
ser., VII, 65-6). The Minister’s own thought at first seems to have been for a Viscountcy 
(Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd but 3 October, Pretyman Ms 435/45; and see also Pitt to 
Spencer, 7 October 1798, in B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G31), and there was in fact much 
public disappointment at a decision imposed by convention. 

4. To Mrs Pretyman, nd, ‘amost three’ (Pretyman 435/45). 

5. Mornington to Pitt, 17 November 1798 (Stanhope Ms S5 04/8). 
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end of April.! It arose also from the eager hope it raised in the wider 
sphere. For many of those concerned looked to great results from this 
display of British power. An ‘event’, the First Lord informed the King, 
‘which Earl Spencer flatters himself will produce the most important con- 


sequences’. ‘. . . if it electrifies Austria and Naples’, the King replied, “it 
may save Italy’. The ‘stupendous victory’, wrote Portland, ‘may surpass in 
its effect and consequences the most . . . important event in our naval 


annals’. ‘I cannot doubt’, observed the Governor General from Bengal, 
‘that this success must awaken Europe’.? 


Ill 


In one quarter, so it seemed, the event had already done so. On g 
September the Turks declared war on France, and this moreover followed 
the agreed despatch of a Russian fleet through the Dardanelles. It had 
been a British interest since 1793 to damp down the two Powers’ mutual 
hostility, one that was known to be actively encouraged by the French; and 
while in point of fact London’s influence had been marginal in preserving 
peace in the Balkans, and the origin of these new developments preceded 
the outcome at the Nile, Nelson’s achievement suddenly provided a fresh 
dimension. Initially it had been Bonaparte, as was becoming usual, who 
was responsible for a change of scene. The Porte, disturbed by a perceived 
threat, had already promised the British better naval facilities, and after 
his landing in Egypt the talks included an offer of alliance? — a sounding 
aimed also at a possible balance against excessive reliance on St 
Petersburg. Normally, such a negotiation would have been a leisurely 
process. But the ensuing naval battle gave it unwonted speed. The Turks 
resolved to take a line. Warships were assembled to accompany the 
Russians, in suspicious amity, to attack the Ionian Islands; an army would 
be mustered in Syria for operations against the French. The immediate 
prospects showed unwonted promise, in south-east Europe and the Near 
East. Old rivals were co-operating at sea; the enemy might be harried or 
at least placed under pressure in the Adriatic, and British influence in an 
extensive region enlarged at his expense. And there could be farther 


1. P. 139 above. 

2. Correspondence of Spencer and George III, 2-3 October 1798 — the King’s view 
being echoed by the Lord Chancellor, Loughborough, [to Pitt] on 5 October (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, TV, 336); Portland to Pitt, 5 October 1798 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/2); L.C.G. I, Il, no. 1844 & ng; Mornington to Grenville, 18 November 1798 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 385). Cf. also for Liverpool’s opinion Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 7 
October 1798 (B.L. Loan Ms, vol. 54). 

3. Spencer Smith [acting Minister in Constantinople] to Grenville, no. 18, 1 August 
1798 (PR.O., FO. 78/19). The permission for passage of the Russian fleet overtook a 
planned British representation to that end (Grenville to Smith, no. 14, 14 September 1798; 
FO. 78/20, and see also Spencer to Dundas, 30 August 1798, Private Papers of Spencer, IL, 
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effects: Russia and Austria, both stirring under the same stimulus, might 
be able to shift land forces hitherto held down by the Turkish presence. No 
wonder that Pitt exclaimed, when reports of Nelson’s victory seemed to 
be confirmed from Constantinople, ‘Vive la Marine Anglaise! Et Vive le 
Pacha Gezzar!’! 

It remained to be seen meanwhile what might happen in more 
familiar quarters. Within the Mediterranean itself there were some 
favourable signs, all in fact antedating the victory and now the readier for 
exploitation. In the first place, Naples should be available for the fleet. 
The British demand on The Two Sicilies had received ‘fair’ assurances, 
but nothing more. That however was hardly surprising while an answer 
was awaited to the demand on Austria; and though the two Powers signed 
a treaty for support on 20 May against a French attack, it was not ratified 
in Vienna until 16 July, the document reaching Naples early in August.” 
Thereafter there was general confidence that the base could be used; and 
a month later there was another promising development. On 2 
September the Maltese people rose against the French garrison, giving an 
opening which Nelson might seize when he had refitted from his victory, 
and which in fact part of his squadron was quick to supply with some 
small arms. The island of course could be a notable prize. Meanwhile 
plans were under way independently to secure a strongpoint in the 
western basin. Since the summer of 1797 there had been a force in 
Portugal of émigrés and British troops, sent at the Portuguese request to 
help defend against a Spanish threat.* The command had had a dis- 
couraging time, in the face of the Portuguese army’s shortcomings and 
incessant demands for material and money from a Government in dis- 
array, one which in fact seemed on the brink of making peace with 
France.‘ In the summer of 1798 the British element was raided for a small 


1. To Windham, 26 September 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 37844). The despatch from 
Constantinople (no. 24, of 22 August) reached London on the day of this letter (endorse- 
ment; F.O. 78/19). Together with one from Vienna received the same day, it conveyed the 
first reliable news; cf. p. 147 above. 

The Pasha Gezzar (or Djezzar), ‘a cruel, faithless old monster’, was one of those formid- 
able Balkan adventurers who established themselves in outlying regions of the Ottoman 
Empire: in his case in Syria. Combining, as he did periodically, the Sultan’s interests with 
his own, he was said to be preparing a large if primitive army for a descent on Egypt. Fora 
sketch of his character and career see H.M.C., Dropmore, V (1906), 482-3. 

2. See pp. 137-8 above, and the despatches between London and Sir William Hamilton 
from April to August in P.R.O., FO. 70/11. 

3. For the decision late in 1796 see II, 634, where I give the mistaken impression that the 
troops were confined in the upshot to émigrés mustered in Britain. 

4. See p. 64 above for the peace treaty concluded by its Minister in Paris, over which it 
then havered for several months, first denying responsibility, then proposing ratification 
but with certain clauses excluded, finally sending an envoy privately to London for consent 
to full ratification if necessary. In the event the French themselves disowned the treaty, 
counting on a fresh and less cluttered approach. The despatches from the British Minister 
in Lisbon, Robert Walpole, are in P.R.O., FO. 63/24—8; those from the force commander 
in PR.O., W.O. 1/218—20. 
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reinforcement for India.! But part of it was soon found a more encour- 
aging role. Its commander, the capable and somewhat acerbic Major- 
General Charles Stuart, had come home in June for a spell. He returned in 
September with instructions to capture the island of Minorca, that inces- 
santly contested base — taken, like Gibraltar, in the War of the Spanish 
Succession and held by the Peace of Utrecht, lost by Byng but returned at 
the Treaty of Paris following the Seven Years’ War, lost again towards the 
end of the War of American Independence and kept by Spain at the 
Treaty of Versailles. Well placed to mask Toulon, to give notice of a sortie 
towards the Atlantic, and to nourish a fleet and troops for action from 
Spain to the Italian coast, it had, as its history suggested, long been viewed 
as of prime importance, a possession which ‘England ought never to part 
with’, giving ‘the law to the Mediterranean in time of war and peace’.? 
Circumstances now might have somewhat diminished this pre-eminent 
role. But occupation remained desirable, and a serious effort was put in 
hand. St Vincent was ordered to arrange transports and supplies and an 
escort — and a naval commander who could act with Stuart —,3 all of which 
he did with his usual grasp. When the news of the Nile was known, and the 
risk of French naval opposition reduced, there seemed a good chance of 
the island falling once more to British attack. 


The southern flank of Europe might thus be opening up. But what about 
the rest of Europe itself? To judge by the reports, Nelson’s victory had 
kindled a flame. Nevertheless Pitt’s own immediate hopes were noticeably 
selective. While he expected Bonaparte’s destruction, with possible 
implications in France, he was distinctly sceptical about the future in 
Austria and Italy. He was not impressed by the ‘sanguine’ views received 
from ‘the King and the Keeper of his conscience’; on the contrary, he 
feared that the French, precisely because of their reverse, would hold out 
sufficient inducements to make Austria ‘prolong its present wretched 
system’. This unusually sombre view may have owed something to 
Grenville’s caution.® It certainly expressed the two men’s opinion of 
Vienna’s attitude since May. 

For after the uncertain improvement in the spring, relations had 
again deteriorated. One minor incident further irritated Ministers in 


1. P. 148 above: one regiment — less than originally intended, in view of the need to 
sustain Portugal’s morale. 

2. General James Stanhope (Pitt’s great-uncle by marriage; see I, 68) in 1708. 

3. ... ‘a miggard in his praise to the navy’, as the Admiral observed from what he had 
been told, and indeed knew by experience (to Spencer, 6 December 1798; Private Papers of 
Spencer, II, 487. Cf. Il, 347 for relations between the two services in Corsica in 1794-5, 
which had helped form the General’s opinion). Dundas’s instructions are dated 29 August; 
PR.O., W.O. 6/20, ff. 96-103. 

4. See p. 150 and ng above. 

5. Pitt to Grenville, 6 October; cf. Grenville to Rufus King [U.S. Minister in London], 4 
October 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 337, 335). And see eg pp. 136-7, above. 
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mid summer. Having called for a British fleet, primarily for Naples, the 
Austrians announced in June that by the terms of Campo Formio they 
could not admit it to their Adriatic ports. A compromise was reached, for 
small numbers only; and the subsequent confirmation of the alliance with 
Naples was a better sign.' But the episode was not encouraging, and there 
were more substantial reasons for doubt. For weighing the odds in Europe 
once more, and the reply from London to his earlier overture, Thugut had 
drawn back from a decision in May while he manoeuvred for any conces- 
sions that would allow him after all to preserve peace with France. He 
even resigned the Foreign Ministry, briefly, to his colleague and rival 
Count Louis Cobenzl, though this was partly to provide a screen behind 
which he would be less exposed.? Talks lasting until early in July showed 
that the French would not oblige; but again it was not a promising augury 
for a whole-hearted alliance with Britain. Nor was there any real sign in 
the summer of a settlement of the Loan dispute, which continued to frus- 
trate exchanges over prospective finance. Grenville and Pitt were 
confirmed in the belief that Austria was unlikely to commit herself, or, if 
she did so, to pay sufficiently serious attention to British interests. It was in 
this frame of mind that they accordingly rejected a further approach from 
Vienna to ratify the Loan Convention once arrangements were signed for 
further wartime support.’ 

The continuing financial dispute spilled over into a wider sphere. 
Austria’s talks with France had been taking place alongside a four-Power 
conference, at Seltz in northern Germany, of herself, Prussia, Russia and 
Britain. Centring on Russia’s offices with the two Germanic states, which 
were still engaged in diplomatic warfare at Rastadt,' it failed to settle 
those differences, or larger questions of policy and aims. By July it was 
clear that Prussia would stay neutral, and the British envoy Elgin was 
given home leave. Any immediate prospect of co-operation between 
Berlin and Vienna likewise seemed dead. But then there was an unex- 
pected development. In mid August a proposal reached London which 
kept Ministers’ declining hopes alive. 

It came from St Petersburg. Little had happened since April to forward 
an Anglo-Russian alliance. The Tsar had agreed to leave his ships in the 
North Sea until the winter;> but his attention was focused on Prussia and 
Austria, and he was still on terms with the French. As so often, however, 


1. Eden to Grenville, nos. 53, 56, 59 of 19 June, 4, 14 July 1798 (PR.O., FO. 7/52); and 
see p. 151 above. 

2. Cobenzl had been the emissary and signatory at Campo Formio, for which see p. 131 
above. 

3. Eg Grenville to Count Simon Vorontsov [Russian Minister in London], 12 July 1798 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 253); Dundas to Grenville, 19 August 1798 (op. cit., 284); Grenville to 
Whitworth, no. 19, 29 August 1798 (P.R.O., FO. 65/40); same to Eden, no. 24 of 21 
September 1798 (FO. 7/53); Pitt to Grenville, 6 October 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 
337-8). See also Duffy, “British War Policy’, 332-5. 

4. P. 132 above. 

5. See pp. 123, n4, 130, ni above. 
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the Directory brought matters to a head themselves. For Bonaparte’s 
seizure of Malta sparked off a sudden, unforeseen response. Russia had 
shown an interest in the Mediterranean over at least the past two decades, 
since Catherine the Great’s ‘Greek project’ of 1780 had included bases in 
the Aegean to help foment Balkan unrest against the ‘Turks. ‘Uhe annexa- 
tion of the Crimea and the formation of the Black Sea fleet established a 
concentration of power which, even if not aimed immediately beyond 
those waters, must heighten an influence already felt from south-east 
Europe to the Levant. There had been signs also that the Empress would 
welcome a presence farther west: it was indeed recognition of this fact that 
had led the British in 1796 to offer Corsica as one inducement to closer co- 
operation. The bait was declined by the new Emperor, in reaction against 
his mother’s policies. But, paradoxically, these were given a new twist by 
one of his personal obsessions.! The Knights of St John, long seated in 
Malta after their expulsions from the eastern Mediterranean, had already 
captured his imagination as a chivalric nursery of arms in which men of 
gentle birth could be trained to confront the ideological foe. He had earlier 
shown his interest in a surviving priory in Poland, and when at the end of 
July he learned of Malta’s surrender — gained, ironically, by collusion of 
the Grand Master with the French — he took the Order formally under his 
protection. By so doing he was tacitly claiming a voice in the island’s 
future.? More immediately, incensed by the news and by his failure at Seltz, 
for which he blamed Prussia, he decided to act on his own without more 
ado. A force of 16,000 men was ordered to Galicia in case Austria should 
call for support; another of 60,000 to aid the Turks if the French should 
cross the old Venetian border; and the Porte was approached for permis- 
sion to allow the Black Sea fleet through the Straits. Such moves, the 
British were told, meant that he was acting as an auxiliary ally. But he 
wished to become more completely involved. Vorontsov in London was 
instructed to propose a treaty of alliance on the lines which were being dis- 
cussed when Catherine had died almost two years before.+ 

‘That treaty would have contained a subsidy, offered by the British at 
£1,500,000 in the first year and £1,200,000 thereafter, in return for a force 
of 60,000 men to act in Austria’s support. The proposal now was for the 


1. Il, 633, 644~-5 for this episode and for Paul’s temperament. 

2. This fact was underlined moreover by an agreement with The Two Sicilies, added to 
a recent treaty of defensive alliance with them, which, recognising an ancient claim to 
their suzerainty over the island, associated them with Russia in a joint garrison and pro- 
tectorate on behalf of the Knights when the French were expelled. 

The depth of Paul’s feelings for the Order may still be seen in the name and decoration 
of the Hall of the Knights in his palace of Pavlovsk. 

3. P. 150 above. 

4. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 31, 24 July 1798 (FO. 65/40): a discussion which had 
lapsed abruptly after Paul’s accession (see II, 632~3, 644-5). 

5. U, 632-3: the initial sum including an ‘extraordinary’ payment for arms and materi- 
als. A credit of £600,000 — or if necessary under pressure up to £1 million — would have 
been provided over and above the payments, to be repaid after the war. 
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same sum, for a force of the same size, which would be sent to the Rhine 
on Austria’s entering the war. The despatch reached Grenville on 15 
August, and was forwarded to Pitt at Walmer. The Minister found no 
difficulty in consenting to terms comparable with the earlier British 
version: in fact he saw no need to go up to town to consult. The Foreign 
Secretary however had assumed, not unnaturally, that the Cabinet would 
meet; and when it did so on the 18th, some implications began to emerge. ! 

No firm decisions seem to have been reached on the spot. But certain 
options at least were discussed.? For the Russian proposals, tempting as 
they were in the search for an ally, raised some awkward problems. As they 
stood, they depended on Austria re-entering the war. But if she did so, it 
might be only after gaining direct financial help from London as well as 
from Russia; that would mean her ratifying the Loan Convention; and 
even assuming such an outcome, could Britain afford both a fresh loan to 
Austria and a subsidy to the Tsar? Furthermore, suppose that Austria did 
not enter the war. Should the prospect of a new Anglo-Russian alliance be 
sacrificed to that non-event? Were there not other ways in which the 
troops could be used, more conducive to our own interests? It was on 
these linked questions, not easy to resolve, that discussion followed in the 
next few weeks. 

The Cabinet’s answer was determined quite soon, on 22 August. It was 
for ‘Conditional acceptance of offer’.? Not every one was entirely clear,* 
after what must have been a complicated review. But a preference had in 
fact been found which satisfied the Ministers principally concerned. It 
had been much aided by a conversation between Dundas and Pitt, driving 
together to Wimbledon after the earlier meeting, which led the former to 
set down thoughts that, ‘as usual, haunted’ him ‘in the . . . night’. Pitt’s 
preoccupation was with finance. His earlier misgivings of political trouble 
if new support for Austria was proposed surfaced more insistently after 
the continuing disappointments. Parliament and the country might not 
‘adopt the idea cheerfully’; they might in fact be ‘revolted’ by it. In the 
same context, and applying to a public swayed usually by ‘feelings’ more 
than by ‘reasoning’, Dundas for his part queried the wisdom of a wide 
Continental commitment at all. Our wartime costs, already heavy, had 
been increased by the efforts for the Mediterranean; Austria had proved 
‘unfaithful’ in the past and could do so again. He could not bring himself 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 16 August 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 283); Hawkesbury to 
Liverpool, nd but endorsed 17 August (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54). Pitt proposed that the 
credit (p. 154, n 5 above) on this occasion should be at a rate of £50,000 a month for the 
duration of the treaty, again repayable after the war. 

According to The Morning Chronicle of the 20th, Portland, Spencer, Grenville, Pitt and 
Dundas attended the Cabinet; but Windham for one was also there (Diary, 401-2). 

2. See Mackesy, op. cit., 36n28 for a comparison of Windham’s impression with that of 
Canning, who learned of the upshot ~ ‘nothing decided’ — shortly after the meeting. 

3. Canning’s diary, 22 August 1798 (Canning Ms 2qd). 

4. Certainly Windham was not (Diary, 401). 
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to give ‘a cold negative’ to Russia, which — echoing an old theme less in 
favour recently — he saw as ‘the natural ally of Britain’. But if she could 
not produce a real promise of effective effort from Austria, he would like 
to ‘subsidise an army of Russians for British purposes’ — for an attack on 
Holland, or the recapture of Malta, or the defence of Switzerland, or ‘the 
opening of markets in South America’, or the capture of Brest.! 

There were obvious inconsistencies in this argument, which itself might 
be said to mark a half-way stage in the progress of Dundas’s thought.” But 
it addressed the immediate problem; and this time moreover in a way that 
the Foreign Secretary could share. For as the pattern in Europe constantly 
shifted, Grenville was momentarily drawn to an option less comprehen- 
sive than his avowed principal aim. He was also attracted to the sugges- 
tions of an attack on Holland and support for Switzerland, from both of 
which countries there were reports of discontent and plans for resistance.* 
The Cabinet was therefore able to agree on the lines it wished to follow. It 
saw no possibility of finding more for Europe than £2 million in all. 
Portugal had already been allotted £200,000, and £500,000 was now ear- 
marked for Switzerland on the strength of the latest information. A sum 
of £1.2 million had been provisionally reserved in the spring for Austria if 
the Loan dispute was settled and she declared war. This, it was now 
agreed, should be transferred to Russia,‘ to be used as the ‘Tsar had pro- 
posed provided that the Convention was ratified and he was properly 
informed of Austria’s operational plans, stress being laid on their immedi- 
ate importance for the rescue of Switzerland. Such an object was the 
British preference. But if agreement could not be attained British funds 
were otherwise to be used for that purpose, and would be offered instead 
in return for 50,000 Russian troops to be sent to England when Austria 
declared war on France, for an attack on Holland or some other opera- 
tion. As soon as this programme was decided Grenville got in touch with 
Vorontsov — helping indeed to compose his despatch —, and the British 
despatch itself followed by the end of the month.° 

Communications took their customary time. While Ministers waited in 
September for reliable news of Nelson, they waited also for the Tsar’s 


1. Dundas’s expression of Pitt’s views was relayed to Grenville on 19 August (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, IV, 284), together with his paper shown previously to Pitt. The latter, undated, was 
first attributed (op. cit., 433-5) to December, but subsequently corrected (see op. cit., xxvi). 

See II, 22, 10-11 for the theme of ‘the natural ally’, and for its tradition I, 504. 

2. Cf. p. 143 above. 

3. Dundas’s paper referred to a ‘note’ by Grenville (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 435); and see 
Mackesy, op. cit., 36-7 for Holland, 73~5 for Switzerland. 

4. The ‘extraordinary’ expenses (p. 154, n5 above) being set at £500,000 rather than the 
larger sum envisaged earlier. 

5. The ‘Heads’ of the latter were read and minuted at the Cabinet of 22 August (B.L. 
Add. Ms 59306); see also Grenville’s note of them for Vorontsov, dated ‘August’ (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, IV, 297-8). His co-operation in Vorontsov’s despatch may be seen in their corre- 
spondence of the 24th—25th (op. cit., 285-6). The British despatch was Grenville to 
Whitworth no. 19, Most Secret, 29 August, and see also no. 20, sd (EO. 65/40). 
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response. None had been received when the victory of the Nile was finally 
confirmed on 2 October; but two days later a despatch arrived from the 
British envoy in St Petersburg, Whitworth, announcing that his Austrian 
counterpart in London was being instructed from Vienna, to Paul’s 
delight, to concede the ‘just demand’ on the Loan Convention. 
Unfortunately Whitworth was not always a reliable informant, and 
Vorontsov was informed otherwise on the same day. But Pitt at least was 
not much surprised to hear that so uncharacteristic a retreat had not in 
fact been ordered; and meanwhile he and Grenville prepared for another 
Cabinet to keep matters under review. ! 


As autumn opened, Ministers, though tired, were not displeased with 
their labours. The promise of the early summer seemed rather firmer 
now. England had not been invaded. The return to the Mediterranean, so 
apparently hazardous and then disappointing, had produced a triumph. 
Bonaparte was cut off from Europe, with an army which might wither 
away. Turkey had declared war on France, and others might soon join in — 
the United States, Russia more fully than before, perhaps even Austria 
and The Two Sicilies. An Alliance was once more on the cards, if not in 
the form that had been sought. And the position at home had improved 
notably over the year. ‘Let us’, Pitt said when Parliament met, ‘do justice 
to ourselves’.? He was congratulating the Commons as the embodiment 
of a nation which, as Dundas told him, had ‘settled itself into a calm 
determination’ since the collapse of the peace talks at Lille.* Trade had 
picked up, as had confidence; Opposition was at a low ebb. A long slide, it 
seemed, had been arrested; a balance was being restored. And there was 
something else. Another, long threatening danger had been met. 
Insurrection in Ireland had been militarily crushed. 


1. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 41, 12 September 1798, received 4 October (loc. cit.); 
Vorontsov to same, 4 October 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 334, and see also 336—7); Pitt to 
same, 6 October 1798 (op. cit., 337-8). Despatches to St Petersburg in August and 
September were taking five to six weeks to arrive. 

See also Canning to Pitt, 8 October 1798 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/2). Whitworth did not gain in reputation; loc. cit., and correspondence between 
George III and Grenville, 5~11 October (L.C.G. II, III, nos. 1845, 1850, 1854). Cf. however 
p. 140, ni above. 

2. Speech of 1 December 1798. This is the version given in the earliest collected edition, 
The Speeches of the Right Honourable William Pitt, in the House of Commons, ed. W.S. Hathaway, 
III (1806), 327; which I very seldom choose. The wording in PR., VII, which is followed by 
PH., differs to some extent. But the phrasing of the passage here is so much in character 
that I have given it the benefit of the doubt. 

3. Dundas to [Pitt], nd but 19 August (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 433). 
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Ireland: Insurrection to Union 


t the beginning of 1798 Pitt received a cheerless letter from his old 

friend Camden, whom he had sent to Dublin as Lord Lieutenant 

in 1795. The state of the island, he was told, was ‘most alarming’. 
Of the part-time forces on whom so much turned, the Yeomanry (mostly 
landed and farming) was ‘splitting into factions’, while the militia was 
‘almost entirely catholick’. Unrest was widespread, magistrates them- 
selves were being ‘intimidated to the greatest degree’, and there was ‘no 
safety’ now except to declare a general state of rebellion and impose 
powers amounting to martial law. Almost exactly two years earlier the 
mood in the Castle had been very different. Despite signs of disaffection 
serious enough to have produced an Insurrection Act, Camden was then 
still ‘of opinion that this Country, may be governed with little trouble & 
great advantage to Great Britain by trifling concessions . . . in the way of 
trade & by a determination to support the Protestant interest’.! Such 
expressions of hope thereafter faded away. 

In the hight of what was to come, indeed, one may wonder how 
they could have been made. Nonetheless, on an immediate view they 
had not been wholly misplaced. The first year of Camden’s incum- 
bency saw a lowering of tension in important quarters, after the high 
excitement of his predecessor’s brief spell.? By the end of 1795 Ministers 
were congratulating themselves that the call for admission of Catholics to 
the Dublin Parliament, which Fitzwilliam in their view had so inconti- 
nently pressed, had been restored to a proper setting. The Cabinet was 
not bent on denying the measure at all costs if circumstances seemed 
to dictate. But circumstances were all-important, and the issue 
needed very careful handling. Meanwhile, as Camden himself observed, 
the Protestant interest must be sustained, in whatever fashion; and the 


1. Camden to Pitt, 30 March 1798, 4 April 1796 (P.R.O. 30/8/326). Volunteer forma- 
tions on British lines, cavalry and infantry, were quite recent innovations, given statutory 
authority by 37 Geo. III c2 in the Irish series in November 1796. 

See II, 439-40 for Camden’s appointment in 1795. ‘The Castle’ in Dublin was often 
used as a term for the Administration. 

2. For Earl Fitzwilliam’s Lord Lieutenancy and the rest of this paragraph see II, Ch. 
XI, section IV. 
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perceived ‘dispersal’ of the ‘clouds’ could favour a more protracted 
approach. 

The British Government had thus not been rushed: the pressure had 
been held. Nor had the Fitzwilliam affair really constituted a turning- 
point in Irish history, as was later claimed, though in its timing and 
symbolism it may have marked a watershed.! Camden’s words in 1796 
indeed might be said to have suited the middle eighties better than the 
middle nineties; and if that was so, it was because the episode itself had 
occurred at a time of change. Stemming on the one hand from the move- 
ment for reform whose traditional spokesmen remained _ the 
Parliamentary Whigs, and on the other from the Castle’s own wish to 
engage propertied Catholics more firmly in the country’s defence,? it 
embroiled social interests which were now being rivalled or bypassed by 
others to which the issue was of high concern, but in an altered frame of 
reference. For in both Catholic and Protestant spheres the emphasis was 
altermg over the decade; and it was not the Catholics in fact who had 
made the running so far. The quest for greater independence from 
Britain, for ensuing Parliamentary reform, for removal of denomina- 
tional civil disabilities, had hitherto come mainly from the Protestants. 
The campaign included some mutual co-operation: ‘Romans’ were 
admitted, illegally, to the Volunteer movement of the seventies and eight- 
ies, and Wolfe Tone himself, formally an Anglican, accompanied the 
foundation of the United Irishmen in 1791 with his pseudonymous 
Argument on Behalf of the Catholics of Ireland.’ Many Dissenters in the north 
in particular — providing, as in England, a focus and thrust — were not at 
odds with Catholic groups, centred on the Dublin trading interest, which 
were moving away impatiently from an older, more gentlemanly 
Association. These developments, radical in nature, burgeoned in the 
final years of peace. They gained pace and a new dimension in the first 
three to four years of war. 

For the effect of the French Revolution on the British ‘empire’ — a word 
sometimes applied informally, after the loss of the American colonies, to 
the British and Irish isles — was nowhere more seductive and continuous 
than on the latter, in both the north and south. By 1796 the United 
Irishmen had progressed from sympathy and some contacts with Paris to 
hopes of a landing and a rising to follow. A catalyst in this transition — a 
factor which seemed to give new substance to the hopes — was however not 
predominantly of the earlier type. In the first phase of the war, ‘it was’, as 


. Op. cit., 438, drawing on R.B. McDowell’s comment. 
. And notably therefore in 1793; op. cit., 82, 221-2, 424-5. 
. II, 220; and see I, 50-1 for the Irish Volunteer movement. 

4. Eg in Portland and Fitzwilliam’s correspondence in 1795; see II, 432-3. The usage 
was not uncommon: cf. Burke to Windham, 20 October 1794 (The Correspondence of Edmund 
Burke... ., VII, ed. R.B. McDowell (1969), 51). It has its bearing on the concept — disputed 
then and since — of Ireland as a colony analogous to the white transatlantic possessions; cf. 
I, 370n2. 
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it had been in the initial movement for reform, ‘within the protestant 
community, rather than among the discontented catholic majority, that 
revolutionary nationalism developed’;! but in 1795 this process was over- 
taken by another. Elements in the Catholic populace had shown their 
growing potential in the early nineties. A new phenomenon indeed, a 
secret society known as the Defenders — an early example in what was to 
be along unhappy line — had emerged by then to protect the property and 
interests whose debasement had aroused hatred, though passive for the 
most part, since the land settlement of the seventeenth century. 
Undenominational in principle, and drawing its members mainly from 
the towns, it nonetheless became identified with clashes between Catholic 
peasants and Protestant militants — with the extremist Napper Fleet, Peep 
O’ Day Boys and the rest. The trouble was uneasily contained. But a deep- 
ening recession, experienced above all in the linen trade, falling on a work- 
force moving easily between small-scale industry and the countryside, and 
felt the more suddenly after a period of exceptional prosperity,” helped 
spark off a wave of violence unknown in extent since the Tory and 
Rapparee excesses almost a century before. Starting in Armagh and 
spreading fast, the attacks provoked equally savage counteraction, facing 
the Castle indeed with a loss of control over both sides. ‘The threat was 
met; the risings were subdued; an Indemnity Act in 1796 rang down the 
curtain on the methods, and a draconian Insurrection Act was passed to 
cover the future.’ But this last was now held to be the more necessary from 
a contingent danger, as ‘Defenderism’ took a more subversive tone and the 
United Irishmen were known to be strengthening their links with France. 

In the course of 1796, therefore, different strands of discontent were 
being knit together. Ironically, the process in point of fact held the seeds of 
fatal mutual conflict, for the ‘Armagh outrages’, hailed as a spur by the 
largely Protestant exponents of a general challenge, did much to destroy 
the non-sectarian hopes bequeathed by a less violent time. Catholic law- 
lessness indeed was followed at once by an ominous counter: the first 
Orange lodges came into being, and in 1797 the Grand Lodge itself. But in 
the shortest term the direction of events was clear. A stream of revolution- 
ary nationalist aspirations was gathering breadth and speed, and flowing 
towards a sea on which the French might appear. In 1796 Wolfe Tone, as 
the authorities suspected, persuaded the French to prepare an invasion; 
and its failure in December‘ only intensified further plans. 


1. Marianne Elliott, Partners in Revolution . . . (1982), 3. The sentence, applying to the 
longer period, continues ‘spasmodically and took off in the last two decades of the 
century’. 

2. Cf. II, 220. For the endemic feature of underemployment in the pre-industrial 
British economy as a whole, and its effect on labour practices, cf. II, 98-9. 

3. 36 Geo. III, cs 2, 20 in the Irish series; and by 37 Geo. III, c1, later in the year, Habeas 
Corpus was suspended. 

4. P.5 above. 
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Shaken by the threat of the landing, coming on top of the unrest, the 
Dublin Government kept up pressure on London for troops and for funds. 
The latter indeed was the most urgent problem early in 1797. The Irish 
finances had been deteriorating, and the pace had now accelerated to the 
point where there was a lack of cash to meet immediate demands and a 
new loan was needed to sustain credit. Military expenditure had greatly 
increased, and must increase further. But there seemed to be no hope of 
raising the supplies within Ireland; and the concurrent crisis in London 
scarcely promised quick relief. Camden, as one of Pitt’s circle of friends 
and his personal appointment, supplemented the Lord Lieutenant’s 
despatches to the Home Office with private letters to Downing Street. But 
he could not be accommodated for a while. Pitt had to refuse remittances 
of cash — even when it was sent later, ‘every coin will be an Object of the 
utmost Jealousy and Solicitude’! — and so far from supporting credit he 
was Calling in February for partial repayment of the Irish debts. He did his 
best as soon as he could: by March arrangements were in train for a loan 
on the London market, and while coin remained short and the finances 
were still embarrassed in the summer, the worst was over in May.” 

The need for regular troops was likewise held by Dublin to be critical. 
For the prospect of a French invasion had fuelled savage risings in Ulster — 
though not in the south — which the Irish Government was engaged in 
stamping out. It claimed to have only 14,000 men ‘collected’ and to 
require 5,000 infantry, since service in the militia was deeply unpopular — 
as riots in fact had shown — and the recently embodied Volunteers were 
disunited.? The call was far from welcome in England, with the need to 
put home defence in order, and after the large expedition to the West 
Indies of 1795 and the aid for Portugal in 1796.* ‘Two regular and two 
Fencible regiments of cavalry moreover had been sent to Ireland the year 
before. In the event no further regular formations could in fact be spared; 
nonetheless another two regiments of Fencible cavalry were found in 
March, with two more again and two of Fencible infantry in May and 
June. Early in the following year the returns of forces in Ireland showed 
some 7,200 regulars, 3,800 fencibles, 25,000 militia, and 40,000 yeomanry. 
But the augmented numbers in themselves did not meet the circum- 
stances. Some of the troops were unreliable, much of the quality was very 
poor, and thanks to the continued policy of distributing men in packets 


1. To Camden, Private, 23 March 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/3325). 

2. Camden’s personal appeals may be followed in P.R.O. 30/8/326 with one in Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2, and in Camden Ms V840 O156A; Pitt’s response in 
letters to him and to the Bank of England, February—May 1797, in P.R.O. 30/8/195, ina 
Note and a Memorandum of March in P.R.O. 30/8/196, ff. 233-40v, and a letter to 
Camden of 23 March as in ni above. Senior figures in the Castle also wrote and/or talked 
to the Minister in this period: the Chief Secretary Thomas Pelham, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir John Parnell, the Civil Under Secretary Edward Cooke. Cf. Ch. I, section I 
above for the situation in England. 

3. Camden to Pitt, 10 February 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/326). 

4. Pp. 123, 121, I, 566~7, 596-7 above. 
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where unrest threatened, the Irish authorities still reckoned that they were 
sadly short of ‘concentrated’ force.! 

In 1797 the Castle therefore felt itself under siege. This did not mean 
that it despaired of short-term success. Reports in plenty were received in 
London which gave cause for alarm. But others still gave hope that the 
position could be held. Discontent was rife; seditious plans were hatching; 
the French, it was thought, would try again. On the other hand the 
authorities’ intelligence was not to be despised, from time to time they 
reckoned they had the upper hand of unrest, and not least there were 
serious uncertainties among the revolutionaries themselves. Senior 
officials, and Camden, did not wholly despond.? But they were at best in a 
highly delicate situation, facing on the one hand a strong if uneven tide of 
unrest both Catholic and Protestant, and on the other a relentless pressure 
from sections within the Protestant interest for outright approval of anti- 
Catholic tactics which the authorities themselves disliked. Nor could they 
seriously consider anything but the immediate future. The horizons were 
narrowing: it was a matter of working from month to month. This was not 
the time for initiatives which could be taken as concessions. For the fore- 
seeable future the Administration was simply dug in. 

Its state of mind was not improved by a sense of lack of support from 
London, where all too often indeed complacency seemed to reign. 
Camden, it was true, was liable to appear easily dispirited: he had not 
wanted to go to Dublin, and in the autumn of 1797 he asked to come 
home.’ But it was hardly reassuring to be told that his Insurrection Act 
shocked ‘the fine feelings of British legislators’, or that Ministers did not 
fear an invasion of Ireland after Bantry Bay.‘ Portland indeed — once 
himself a Lord Lieutenant — was not greatly impressed by the Castle’s 
apprehensions; nor did Pitt himself provide much comfort for some time. 
As so often, he was a poor correspondent.° More to the point, he showed 
scant interest: as Camden reminded him, he had ‘candidly acknowl- 
edged’ in private in the spring of 1795 that Ireland occupied ‘little of 


1. See Fortescue, op. cit., (V—Part I, 518-19, 568-9. R.B. McDowell, Lreland in the Age of 
Imperialism and Revolution 1760-1801 (1979), 612-13, gives the numbers cited here as nomi- 
nally available by the monthly returns. By comparison, the military establishment voted by 
the Irish Parliament for 1796 was 19,012 regulars and Fencibles and 22,608 Irish militia; for 
1797, 37,067, 22,698, and an unnumbered force of yeomanry; for 1798, 39,620, 26,634, and 
37, 359 respectively (Fortescue, op. cit., 1'V—Part II, Appendix C). 

2. Eg Camden’s letters to Pitt of 1 January, 1 June (though see also ng below), 10 
October 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/326), as well as, more frequently, to Portland in PR.O., H.O. 
100/69. The correspondence of Thomas Pelham, in the vital post of Chief Secretary, 
gives an impression of the variety and fluctuation of views (B.L. Add. Ms 33103). 

3. To Pitt, 10 October 1797 (P.R.O. 30/8/326). In the summer he begged the Minister if 
possible to make a ‘tolerable’ peace with France (1 June, loc. cit.). 

4. Same to same, 4 April 1796, 10 January 1797 (loc. cit.). Portland had been dismayed 
and surprised by the need for the Act’s severity ‘in a country enjoying the same form of 
government as this’ (16 March 1796; P.R.O., H.O. 100/62). 

5. Camden to Pitt, 7 May 1796 (P.R.O. 30/8/326). The disparity in the number of their 


respective letters may be seen from the sources cited in p. 161, n2 above. 
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[his] thoughts’,! and matters did not seem to change much in the next 
two years. It had not always been so. He had invested youthful enthusi- 
asm and some political capital in an effort to settle basic problems in 
1785. But failure left its mark: his distaste for Irish politics was reinforced 
in the Regency crisis, he allowed himself to follow advice in the inade- 
quate Relief Acts of 1792 and ’93 which he had first wished to be of 
greater scope, and if in 1794 he supported the campaign to found a semi- 
nary for the Catholic priesthood — which led to the establishment of 
Maynooth — he refused to reconsider commercial policy while the war 
continued, and in 1795 was talking of ‘the unlucky subject of Ireland’.? 
The Fitzwilliam affair confirmed a rooted impatience, and he greeted its 
demise with relief. While he moved perforce in 1797 to stem a financial 
haemorrhage, he was still reluctant to apply himself closely to the 
island’s affairs. 


In the early months of 1798, however, the Minister found that he could 
no longer evade the need. Events on both sides of the Irish Channel 
demanded growing attention. The impact of Irish sedition on Britain, 
first suspected seriously in the naval mutinies, was placed fairly before 
Ministers in the following spring.’ The Margate arrests threw light on 
the connexion — with severe effects on the English elements themselves; 
they also forced a hastening of preparations within Ireland for a general 
rising in conjunction with the French. There was enough evidence 
moreover for the British Government now to take these latter reports 
seriously, for a good deal was known, partly from the consulate in 
Hamburg, a well known entrepot of agents and spies, and partly from 
the Castle’s own sources within the United Inshmen, providing intelli- 
gence that was far from comprehensive but a source of confusion to that 
body in turn. As the signs mounted of impending trouble — at the least of 
widespread unrest — the authorities in London and Dublin forged closer 
links. 

There was a further propellant, through an untoward incident which 
caused them both some trouble. The virtual state of war in Ulster in 1797 
— involving martial law for the province — raised the need for a more 
effective Commander-in-Chief. Two obvious choices from England, Sir 
Charles Grey and Cornwallis, declined; but one suitable candidate came 
to hand in Sir Ralph Abercromby, the captor of Trinidad who had lately 
returned from the Caribbean. In the view of Dundas (a distant relation) 
he was indeed ‘one of the best if not on the whole the very best officer in 


1. Ibid. 

2. II, 430. See also I, Ch. VIII, section II, and p. 663; I, 219-22, 424-5, 438. Holland 
Rose, II, 343-4 argues Pitt’s personal involvement in a proposal for Maynooth in 1794-5 
which was favoured by both the Irish and the British Governments as a potential institu- 
tional alternative to heterogeneous hostile influences. 

3. Pp. 19-20, 120 above. 
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the King’s Service’.! Accepting unenthusiastically, he was soon repelled 
by what he found: the ‘abuses of all kinds’, and not least among the mili- 
tary, could ‘scarcely be believed or enumerated’.? The gentry, to whom 
the part-time forces should look, were deservedly hated by the peasantry, 
while the regular formations, too widely scattered, were too often out of 
hand. Nor was the Commander-in-Chief’s own status easily determined 
in relation to that of Lord Lieutenant, responsible directly even if perhaps 
‘nominally’ for the forces.3 After a few months of increasing frustration 
the General accordingly decided on shock treatment, issuing an Order of 
the Day in February 1798 for a return to discipline on the part of an army 
‘in a state of licentiousness which must render it formidable to every one 
but the enemy’. He also drew attention to ‘the standing orders of the 
Kingdom’, whereby the presence of a magistrate was needed to permit 
action by troops in support of the civil authority, unless they themselves 
had already been attacked.* 

The difficulties in this last situation were of course not new; they were in 
fact the subject of wide debate. But such a statement was a curious error, 
for a Proclamation to the contrary, of May 1797, still remained in force. 
Abercromby thus could be and was accused of challenging his 
Government; while his wholesale condemnation of the forces brought a 
storm about his head. It also annoyed the British Government, for it came 
at a peculiarly unfortunate moment. Only a week earlier there had been 
an important debate in the House of Lords in Dublin, moved by Lord 
Moira ~ an Irish as well as a British peer — to attack the methods by which 
the Castle’s repressive policies were carried out. As a distinguished soldier, 
who in 1797 had twice raised the matter in the British Upper Chamber, 
and a British politician of some note, he commanded attention. But there 
was something more: as a friend and close adviser of the heir to the 
throne, he had been urged by the Prince on Pitt in that same year as the 
ideal man to take over as Lord Lieutenant. The proposal was rebuffed.° 
But if the episode was not widely known, at least as yet, Moira’s speeches 
gained strength from the connexion; and against this political background 
Abercromby could be suspected of political intent. The Protestant hawks 
in Dublin fell upon the controversy, and it naturally fuelled interest in 


1. ‘To Camden, Very Private, 2 October 1797 (Camden Ms C106/5). Cornwallis, rather 
less flatteringly, had called him the best of a ‘melancholy list’ for the West Indies in 1795 (II, 
567). See also p. 375 below, and II, 491 for Abercromby; II, 322n7, 325, 356-7, 491, 542, and 
p- 27 above for Grey. Cornwallis himself, Master General of the Ordnance and a Cabinet 
Minister (II, 428, 492), was often thought of when the going was hard in any quarter (cf. I, 
453, II, 330-1, 341-2, 364-5, 374). 

2. James Lord Dunfermline, Lzeutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby KB 1793-1801, A 
Memoir by his Son (1861), 114. 

3. The quotation is from Camden to Pitt, 26 March 1798 (PR.O. 30/8/326). 

4. The text was widely published. It may be found in full in Dunfermline, op. cit., 93—4. 

5. The best account of this episode, in February 1797, is in Correspondence of George Prince 
of Wales. . ., ed. Aspinall, ITI, 313-28. See pp. 43-5 above for Moira as a politician in 
England in the same year. 
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England. Ministers themselves were astonished and upset, and the sequel 
followed soon. Portland sent Camden a strong letter of complaint; a 
formidable group in the Castle closed in; and the Lord Lieutenant, at first 
sympathetic to the General and content to let the matter pass, but unable 
to withstand the pressures, left the latter little choice but to resign.! The 
affair would soon be overtaken by greater events. But it was not 
insignificant. It confirmed a balance of power within the Irish 
Government to which Camden was reluctantly bowing, and cast a fiercer 
light on the disarray governing the prospects for military conduct as ‘the 
unlucky subject of Ireland’ moved towards the centre of the stage.” 


II 


For as Abercromby wound up his command, and his successor took 
over, there was a run of dramatic developments. In March 1798 the 
Irish Government swooped on suspected dissidents as the British was 
doing at home. On the 12th it arrested all but three of the Dublin commit- 
tee of the United Irishmen, following with further members of the 
Society in the next few days. The leading places were soon refilled. But 
two months later, on 19 and 20 May, one of the three survivors — the tragic 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, soon to become a figure of legend — and two 
of the replacements were seized in turn, and in the latter’s papers a draft 
was found of a call for a national rising. On virtually the eve, as it proved, 
of an insurrection the authorities thus had evidence that it was in the 
wind.? 

These moves and preparations might convey a sense of clear direction 
coming as a climax to well assembled plans. Things however are seldom 
so tidy, not least in Ireland, and in point of fact the quickened pace fol- 
lowed months of ‘remarkable indecisiveness on the part of the govern- 
ment and the United Irishmen alike’.t Both contained elements reluctant 
to be pushed too fast to extremes: in the Castle, Camden and some of his 
officials, bound to the Protestant interest but anxious for restraint; in the 
Society, those who feared a move in advance of French support. For the 
revolutionaries faced the two linked problems so often inherent in 
wartime risings: how accurately could they gauge their own strength, in 


1. Portland’s and Camden’s correspondence on the affair is in PR.O., H.O. 100/75; 
Camden’s and Pitt’s in PR.O. 30/8/325-6. Pitt took a calmer view than the Home 
Secretary, but felt obliged to let Abercromby come home. Camden’s own attitude, as so 
often happens on such occasions, was more hostile to the General by the end than at the 
start. 

2. From the early months of the year one can indeed see that last topic occupying a pro- 
gressively larger amount of space for instance in the London newspapers. 

3. The more gratifyingly so, in a way, because papers found in the March arrests had 
revealed very little. 

4. Marianne Elliott, op. cit., 193. 
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relation to the prospects for help from outside? Dare they hazard the first 
without sound knowledge of the scale and timing of the second; or might 
independent action suffice, or itself bring in the prospective aid? ‘These 
uncertainties, which had beset the United Irishmen’s counsels since 
Bantry Bay, divided the main executive as some now proclaimed that the 
hour was at hand. 

It was in fact hard for the leadership to be sure where it stood. Some 
estimates of domestic numbers and performance were certainly extrava- 
gant; and the crucial answer to French intentions remained as elusive as it 
had long been. Despite high hopes in 1797, there were signs that the 
Directory had learned caution from experience: a further attempt from 
Brest was at a discount, and while preparations were put in hand at the 
Texel these centred so largely on the initiative of the commander — the 
young General Hoche, retained since the previous attempt — that the like- 
lihood fluctuated with his own fortunes and declined when he now, pre- 
maturely, died. Camperdown in any case removed expectations from that 
quarter.! Irish hopes however revived in the winter as invasion, of some 
kind, gained priority in Paris.? The Society’s representatives pleaded with 
the Directory, and Bonaparte himself; intimations — assurances, as it 
seemed to ready listeners — were vouchsafed, and messages home (proba- 
bly from the unreliable Napper Tandy) suggested April as the month. 
Such news brought the uncertainties and divisions in the central commit- 
tee to a point; for it came at a time when support in the countryside 
seemed to be growing in response to growing Protestant — largely Orange 
~ aggression, and the proponents of immediate action were eager to catch 
the tide. The arrests in March intensified the tension, and effectively 
settled the issue. Lord Edward and the leading replacements were of that 
party, and as the weeks went by without the French they pursued their 
plans as best they could. Harried and hunted, some ill suited to the task, 
they could not impose cohesion. But in the week which ended with their 
arrests, a date was settled for the opening blow. Columns of insurgents 
would march on Dublin in the next few days, and on 23 May the Castle 
would be attacked. 

“The great rebellion’ of 1798 was thus set on foot in haste and confu- 
sion. It bore that stamp throughout its brief life. The Irish Government, 
it was true, was surprised by the timing: the Castle’s confidence had 
lately been growing, and the Lord Lieutenant indeed had just reported 
‘no apprehension of insurrection or even tumult’. The opening 
plan however, in a sense justifying the judgment, went badly wrong. No 
rising took place within the capital, the combined assault emerged as 


1. Pp. 28, 30 above. See II, 641 for Hoche in 1796. He had become suspect for a time in 
1797 after involvement in the complicated politics of Paris; but while his credit rose again 
with Fructidor (see p. 65 above), he had in fact himself lost confidence in a serious invasion 
before he died in September. 

2. See p. 120 above. 

3. Camden to Portland, 21 May 1798 (H.O. 100/76). 
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scattered clashes, and the authorities’ greatest worry in the first few days 
was perhaps the threat of excessive reaction. Loyalists looked ominously 
set on unlimited revenge. But if the revolutionaries’ plans could not 
achieve their aim, there remained a mass of men determined to fight; and 
lit by fervour or simple hopes of betterment, the flame burned in the 
Catholic provinces. It was by no means universal: while there was trouble 
in the west and extreme south, the heart of the risings was confined, 
beyond the Leinster plain near Dublin, to Wicklow and above all 
Wexford, and the main concentration there was defeated in the second 
half of June. Meanwhile however the lesser threats spread beyond the 
Catholic ranks: despite uncertainties and divisions, the Protestant dis- 
sidents rose afresh in eastern Ulster.! But their effort too proved useless: 
the operations again were quickly and ruthlessly crushed; and though 
some fighting continued, particularly in the Wicklow hills, the Irish 
Government soon knew that the immediate spectre of a national rebel- 
lion was dead.? 


The military measures had therefore sufficed. The earlier jeremiads 
might have seemed unwarranted: even the largely Catholic militia had 
played its part. Things might have been different if the revolutionaries’ 
expectations of themselves had not proved unreal, and if there had been a 
French invasion at the same time. Nor, doubtful of the quality of its own 
forces — not least of their capacity to act while observing restraint — were 
the Irish Government’s apprehensions unjustified. In the event not all was 
black when the insurrection came and had to be suppressed: the story was 
not one of unrelieved cruelty. But there were most certainly savage 
excesses, and these were all the more glaring to losers ready to query all 
methods, justifiable or not. The rising left a disastrous legacy to haunt 
later generations: martyrs to fuel the cause and adorn the potent self- 
sustaining tale. 


Who fears to speak of Ninety-Eight 
Who blushes at the name?... 


They rose in dark and evil days 

To right their native land; 

They kindled here a living blaze 

That nothing shall withstand. 

Alas! that Might can vanquish Right — 
They fell, and pass’d away; 


1. Cf. pp. 159-60 above. 

2. Camden was confident in fact by the middle of June (to Portland, 16 June 1798; H.O. 
100/77). Admittedly he had a personal point to make by then (see p. 168 below); but later 
alarms proved indeed not to be on the same scale. 

3. Cf. p. 161 above. 
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But true men, like you, men, 
Are plenty here to-day.! 


The experience naturally made an immediate impact on the Govern- 
ment in London as well. What was wanting was better trained troops and 
an effective command, capable both of imposing order and also, in the 
aftermath, confronting excessive ‘friendly’ political pressures. Pitt himself 
was aware of both needs. In the last days of May Camden was calling for a 
further 10,000 men, and the Ministry felt, particularly since the French 
might still come, it must agree. The Home Secretary promised 3,000; but 
Pitt was already arranging for 5,000, and in the next few days this was 
increased to 8,000.2 The formations were to be provided from regulars, 
Fencibles, and also the militia for which service in Ireland was given statu- 
tory authority.’ At the same time, however, the Minister tried to lay down 
two conditions. The troops were to be returned as soon as possible, for 
upon that might depend ‘all chance of Vigorous Operations during the 
War’; and ‘(even more important)’ they must be used ‘only for Purposes 
consistent with your own Principles & Feelings’, and Camden was to ‘resist 
... the Intemperance of [his] Friends’ as much as the efforts of the enemy.' 

These injunctions, as it turned out, were the last to be addressed to 
Camden himself. In the past few months he had repeated his desire, for per- 
sonal reasons, to come home; more important, he had coupled it with the 
need for the Lord Lieutenant to be ‘a Military Man’. The imbroglio over 
Abercromby brought the matter to a head: the structure of government in 
his view was not designed for the current problems, and once he could 
pause for breath in the rebellion he returned to the charge. Some ‘most 
efficient Military Man’ should replace him, and ‘the properest’? would 
be Cornwallis.° Faced by these repeated pleas, Pitt came to the same 


1. Published in 1843; quoted in Elliott, op. cit., 368—g. And one can travel farther: 
How could you dream they'd listen 
‘That had an ear alone 
For those new comrades they have found 
Lord Edward and Wolfe Tone 
(Yeats, ‘Sixteen Dead Men’, on the 1916 Rising). 

2. Camden-Portland correspondence, H.O. 100/77; Camden to Pitt, 7 June 1798 
(P.R.O. 30/8/326); Pitt to Camden, 2 June 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/325). 

3. See p. 125 above; and Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century, 265-7, but 
also 431~, for discipline. The plans for the regulars, including a force from the Guards, are 
summarised in L.C.G, IZ, III, nos. 1748, 1751-2. 

4. 2 June 1798 (n3 above). Camden had confessed a few days before that his ‘friends’ 
were almost out of his control (to Pitt, nd, PR.O. 30/8/326; and see also same to same, 31 
May 1798, Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2). 

The condition applying to the troops was met to some extent. There were the familiar 
muddles in getting them all quickly to the spot; but formations then came and went 
throughout the summer, thereby providing a reinforcement or reserve, if a shifting one, for 
the regulars stationed in Britain and available for operations elsewhere. 

5. Camden to Pitt, 10 February, 26 March, 8 June 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/326). He had also 
clearly been thinking of his political prospects when Pitt made a minor Ministerial change 
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conclusion. He had been doubtful earlier: Camden must stay until the 
repercussions from Abercromby died down, and since the co-operation of 
the gentry was essential to any commander that must mean achieving a 
policy ‘more Political than Military’. Despite his frequent dependence on 
Cornwallis, moreover, the Minister questioned his fitness for this particular 
post. But in the second week of June he proclaimed himself ‘convinced’. 
He talked to the General, who agreed to go at once ~ rather disconcerting 
Camden, who was now ‘somewhat hurt at the very great speed’ with which 
he was taken at his word; and on 20 June the Marquess landed to take up his 
post.! 


He had therefore been in Ireland for some time when the French at length 
arrived. They did so at Killala Bay, in the far west of Sligo, on 22 August. 
Events had complicated the Directory’s decision, taken finally in June, to 
support the rising: arrangements made in principle had to be reviewed, 
plans put into detailed effect, finance found and forces gathered in a 
period of distraction elsewhere.? Three expeditions were designed, from 
Dunkirk, Rochefort and Brest, with Wolfe Tone and his brothers and 
Napper Tandy divided between them. It was the second of these, under 
an incompetent General Humbert, that reached the west in August, with 
Just over 1,000 men. After an initial success? it was quickly subdued, sur- 
rendering on 8 September. Meanwhile Napper Tandy had sailed from 
Dunkirk with a handful of Irish exiles, landing in Donegal on 16 
September and re-embarking farcically on the 17th. That same day the 
force from Brest sailed at last, escorted by a squadron. It never reached its 
destination of Ulster, the escort being brought to battle off the north-east 
coast, when Tone was captured and sent to Dublin, where he died follow- 
ing a suicide attempt.* 

The Government had been fortunate, in the French misapprehension 
of the state of Ireland — as marked as earlier Irish expectations of France 
—and in the shortcomings of their eventual efforts. For there was certainly 
an intention in Paris in the summer to mount an invasion, particularly 
towards the close when success was seen as antidote to the crushing defeat 
at the Nile. Dutch and Spanish co-operation was sought, substantial 
forces were allotted on paper, arms provided to rouse the Irish people 
themselves once more. But the authorities’ own resolve also played its part 


in February (for which see p. U840 below); see Chatham to Camden, 7 March 1798 
(Camden Ms U840 C102/5). 

1. Pitt to Camden, 31 March, 11 June 1798 (Camden Mss U840 O1goA/4, 7); Camden 
to Pitt, 16 June 1798 and nd, endorsed as received 19 June (P.R.O. 30/8/326). And see p. 
167, n2 above. 

2. For which see pp. 220-1 below. Elliott, op. cit., ch. Seven, gives a good account of 
background and events for this paragraph. 

3. When the local militia lived up to earlier suspicions of their loyalty by running away. 

4. A final expedition in mid October, to the west coast, was driven off at sea. 
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in the outcome. Cornwallis moved firmly against Humbert, with forces 
which he had been regrouping, and aware that he might expect further 
militia regiments from England. He had indeed been impressing himself 
on the scene since his arrival, bringing his authority to bear on military 
dispositions and as far as possible on discipline. In pursuit of the latter he 
supported where he could the due processes of law, so widely ignored 
though not wholly superseded, while trying simultaneously to improve the 
atmosphere with offers of amnesty to rebels and deserters through 
proclamations which were given statutory force.! And in taking these 
measures he began to tackle the political pressures which Camden had 
experienced, the ‘friends’ whom the latter had failed to subdue. 
Buttressed by his dual powers, and impressed by the need to set the pace, 
he set to work with the knowledge that he enjoyed the personal support of 
Pitt, himself now seized of the need for a policy to bring Ireland into 
closer control. 


Ill 


Such a policy must aim to endure: temporary expedients would not 
suffice. The instrument was already in the front of Pitt’s mind. On 28 May, 
the day after receiving news of the rising, he inquired of Camden ‘Cannot 
Crushing the Rebellion be followed by an Act appointing Commissioners 
to treat for an Union?’ We must, he repeated to another friend, ‘follow up’ 
suppression ‘by immediate steps for a union’; and at the beginning of June 
he had ‘a great deal of discussion’ on the subject with Grenville.? The 
steps should clearly be made over ground prepared carefully on all sides. 
Cornwallis’s own immediate moves, aimed it might be hoped at a passing 
situation, would not relate in such a context to the shortest term alone.’ 
The idea was not particularly surprising. It had cropped up at times 
since the fourteenth century, and once, under the Commonwealth, Irish 
MPs had even sat at Westminster. In Queen Anne’s reign proposals had 
been canvassed, and in one instance made from Dublin itself; and the 
suggestion had been revived more recently in England, by politicians and 
by others including Adam Smith. More recently still, the current had set 
in a different direction: in the early 1780s a liberalisation of trade for 
Ireland was followed by virtually complete judicial and legislative inde- 
pendence. But these last concessions, made under the pressures of dis- 
content and setbacks in war, had not raised great hopes in London at the 


1. 38 Geo. II, c55 in the Irish series. 

2. Pitt to Camden, 28 May 1798 (announcing his duel with Tierney earlier in the day; 
Camden Ms U840 O1go0A/6); same to Mornington, 31 May 1798 (Rosebery, Pitt, 210); 
same to Grenville, 1-10 June (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 229-30); same to Auckland, 4 June 
(A.C., TV, 2). 

3. Aconnexion may be deduced from Pitt to Camden, 11 June 1798; Camden Ms U840 
O1g0A/7. 
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time, and successive Ministries were soon complaining that the measures 
were failing to achieve the balance, sought by their own advocates, of ‘dis- 
tinctness’ with ‘inseparable annexation’ to Britain.! 

Pitt had seen something of the problems as Shelburne’s young 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. When his turn came, in 1785, he 
approached them by the different route of his prospective commercial 
settlement. If a comprehensive arrangement could be reached of trading 
interests and financial obligations, that in his view could 


find some line according to which the Parliaments of the two countries 
may exercise the rights of legislation, without clashing with each other 
on the one hand, or, on the other, being encumbered by the necessity of 
actual and positive concert on every point of common concern. 


Such a result could indeed achieve ‘a permanent and tranquil system’, by 
—as he had earlier put it — ‘making England and Ireland one country in effect, 
though for local concerns under distinct Legislatures’.? It would not in 
fact create a constitutional union; rather it would render one unnecessary, 
after the extension of legislative independence only three years before. 

The failure of Pitt’s scheme was likely to turn his thoughts, when he 
indulged them,’ towards union itself. The subject surfaced in the period of 
the Catholic Relief Acts in the early nineties, and he then claimed that it 
had ‘long been in my mind’.* He was not hopeful that it could be accom- 
plished — though prepared apparently for discreet soundings — and it lay 
dormant in the next few years. But it must have been stirring as the situa- 
tion worsened in 1798, and when or by the time that the crisis broke he 
decided to pursue an object which a crisis could now be held to demand. 
He was quickly on the trail. Camden replied with his own thoughts in 
some detail, probably shortly before he left; Grenville, acquainted with 
Irish problems as a brother and Chief Secretary to a former Lord 
Lieutenant, also responded with ‘a paper’; and the King, who approved 
the idea, and Cornwallis were told when the latter was appointed.° From 
these indications, the initiative was Pitt’s and he meant at least to look 
hard at the case. 


1. See I, 195-7. The phrases were Grattan’s. 

2. Op. cit., Ch. VIII, section II, and for the first two quotations, of September 1785, p. 
199, for the last, Pitt to Rutland, 6 January 1785 (Correspondence between The Right Honble. 
William Pitt and Charles Duke of Rutland . . . 1781-1787 (1890), 58). 

3. Cf. pp. 162-3 above. 

4. To the Earl of Westmorland [Lord Lieutenant], 18 November 1792; quoted in 
Holland Rose, II, 390. 

5. Camden’s memorandum, nd but not before 31 May 1798 when he acknowledged Pitt’s 
first letter (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/2; and see p. 170, ng above) and 
placed with another letter to Pitt endorsed as received 19 June, is in PR.O. 30/8/326 and 
printed in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 335-8. He sailed for England on 22 June. 
Grenville’s paper is mentioned in A.C., I'V, 2 (p. 170, n2 above), but I have not found it, though 
possibly it may be his undated ‘Note’, in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8, 
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As so often when seized of a question, he was brisk and hopeful at the 
start. He thought that he and Grenville could ‘see daylight in almost 
everything’ barring ‘trade and revenue’ — the old stumbling blocks of 
1785.! In June and to some extent still in July he was recuperating from 
illness, the Parliamentary session was winding up to be followed by disper- 
sal in the long recess, and the rebellion in any case had not come to an 
end. In August however he was becoming impatient. The pace of the 
work was hastened. He was soon ‘very sanguine’ once more, and by the 
end of September the ideas were taking shape.” 

Legislation would of course be for the Irish as well as the British 
Parliament. The process thus far had centred on England, where Pitt was 
working closely with Grenville and Auckland — also a former Chief 
Secretary — and with Dundas and Canning, Portland and Camden in 
greater or lesser degree, while the powerful Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Clare, and the old ally John Beresford were canvassed privately and infor- 
mally in Ireland itself? Once the outlines were drawn, and as the embers 
of the rebellion faded with the French failure, the amount of consultation 
with Dublin rapidly increased; officials and some prominent politicians 
began to visit London, and from October the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Chief Secretary were more closely drawn in. The latter was then new to 
the post, though not entirely to the duties. He was Robert Stewart, 
Viscount Castlereagh: the first appearance in office of an illustrious 
name. In point of fact he had deputised since March for the absentee 


f. 98, on the sketch of an Act which itself is possibly the memorandum printed (from the 
Pretyman Mss) in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 338-41. See I, 195 for his earlier spell in 
Ireland, and Jupp, Lord Grenville, 265 for Buckingham’s concern now. George III’s approval 
may be seen in his letters to Pitt of 11 and 13 June 1798, in Stanhope, III, Appendix, xv—xvi 
and Pitt and Napoleon, 243 respectively. Cornwallis referred on 20 July to ‘the great point of 
Ultimate Settlement’ (to Pitt; PR.O. 30/8/37); surely a reflection of Pitt’s thoughts as 
relayed to Camden at the time of the General’s appointment (p. 169 above). 

1. To Auckland, 4 June (A.C., IV, 2). 

2. The quotation is from Canning’s diary for 20 August (Canning Ms 2qd). ‘Ten days 
earlier, Hawkesbury, calling at Walmer [see p. 91 above], found him ‘decidedly bent on an 
Union with Ireland’ (to Liverpool, 10 August 1798; B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54). See also G.C. 
Bolton, The Passing of the Irish Act of Union. . . (1966), 62. 

3. Dundas joins Grenville in August in H.M.C., Dropmore, 1V; Auckland’s substantial 
contribution from June may be seen in A.C., IV, B.L. Add. Ms 34.454, and The Correspondence 
of the Right Hon. John Beresford . .., ed. the Right Hon. William Beresford, I (1854). See my I, 
207-8 for his experience of Ireland. Canning is glimpsed, in late July and August, in 
Canning Ms aqd. Clare and Beresford — whose ‘notes’ on trade and finance Pitt character- 
istically mislaid at one point (A.C., IV, 42, and cf. p. 121, n1 above), and for whom see I, 201, 
211-12, II, 421, 430, 439 — seem to have been consulted largely through Auckland. Exactly 
how far Portland and Camden on his return were drawn in I do not know. The former, 
from his position as Home Secretary, must have been involved to some extent before 
October, as must the latter, who joined the Cabinet without portfolio in June, and seems 
certainly to have been in touch from September (eg Camden to Pitt, 11 September 1798; 
PR.O. 30/8/119), and see his letters to Castlereagh (for whom below) in Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh . . .. ed. by His Brother, Charles Vane, Marquess of 
Londonderry, I (1848), 391, 412, 448-50; and also op. cit., 345). 
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holder of the post, Thomas Pelham, forced to leave by a recurrence of 
illness which in the autumn obliged him to give up.! Placed in acting 
charge by Camden, who was his maternal uncle, his competence secured 
his continuation under Cornwallis; and if Pelham’s experience and judg- 
ment and weight with Ministers were shortly to be missed, his replace- 
ment gained steadily in reputation, not least with Pitt.2 

In tackling so considerable a matter there was a useful precedent. Pitt’s 
first move, with Grenville and Auckland, was to look at the Union with 
Scotland of 1707.° That event indeed had stimulated thought at the time on 
both sides of the Irish Sea,‘ and the Act yielded some valuable guidance now. 
Its influence was evidentin the articles and proposals which were assembled 
in draft in November and given effect by the end of the year. The kingdoms 
would be joined in a United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
Parliament of Great Britain would become the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, Irish representatives being added to the British in the numbers of 
32 peers, spiritual and temporal — the latter, over and above peers holding 
British titles also, to be elected by their fellows for life and not, like the 
Scottish, for a single Parliament—and of not more than 100 Members to the 
Commons. The Established Churches of England and Ireland would be 
united in composition, and members of both Houses in the enlarged 
Parliament would take the existing denominational oaths, though this was 
specifically subject to any change which that body might make. Freedom of 
trade would be secured within the enlarged economic unit, but Great 
Britain and Ireland would continue each to service its own debt.® 


1. Cf. p. 162, n2 above, and for Pelham in general see II, 406-7, 439, 594 & n4. His loss 
was thought at the time, and indeed was, serious, for he was held in high respect by both 
the British and Irish Governments: when Pitt in June 1798 persuaded him to go back, 
which then proved impossible, the King went so far as to observe that the Minister had 
thereby ‘saved Ireland’ (13 June, Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 243, and see also his letter 
of the r1th, in Stanhope, III, Appendix, xvi). Pelham’s illness was at its height through the 
spring, and he hoped to follow business thereafter. He was certainly kept in touch in the 
summer and autumn (see correspondence in B.L. Add. Mss 33105—6 and a paper in 33119, 
ff. 169~75). But his health prevented much application: he was said even during a tempo- 
rary recovery in the later summer to be ‘still afraid of engaging too deeply in business’, and 
in October to be easily tired (see Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1, 378, 4.12). 

2. The appointment dated from November 1798. The post had been offered first to 
Thomas Grenville (see I, 407, 419, and p. 36, n3 above), who declined it for at least the 
second time (II, 422). 

3. Pitt to Auckland, 4 June (A.C., IV, 2). He and Portland also instructed the historian 
John Bruce (see p. 121 above) to search the records ‘both here and in Scotland’ (Dundas to 
Grenville, 10 August; H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 278). 

4. See p. 170 above. 

5. The ‘heads of a Treaty’ were sent to Dublin on 12 November, and followed on the 
25th by some more specific ‘suggestions and observations’ (Portland to Cornwallis, Secret 
and Confidential and Secret respectively, H.O. 100/79). A copy of the first is in Pitt’s 
papers in PR.O. 30/8/327, and the text is printed in, méer alia, H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 
397-400; that of the second, in part in Correspondence of Cornwallis, II, 452-3, and more fully 
in Correspondence of Castlereagh, I (1848), 19-23. Some adjustments and additions of detail 
were incorporated in December. 
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Some of these provisions encapsulated differences of opinion already 
resolved; others, not surprisingly, left matter for future settlement. In most 
cases detail was still needed to fill principles now mainly reached. Should, 
for instance, the Crown retain its normal power to create fresh Irish peer- 
ages, when Irish peers would be able to sit in the House of Lords? How 
best to reconcile a strictly limited number of representatives in the 
Commons with representation of a larger number of existing Irish con- 
stituencies? Exactly how could equal trade regulations and duties within 
an inherited complex, itself raising intricate questions, be fairly combined 
with unequal contributions to a national debt? These last difficulties, 
which had seemed the most threatening from experience in the past, 
proved in fact not impossible to adjust once a comparative study was 
made of imports, exports and expenditure, the proportions of servicing 
debt were fixed correspondingly for the next twenty years, and some 
reduced tariffs retained for a similar maximum period to ease the impact 
of domestic competition.! But if economic problems loomed large in the 
minds of their earlier Ministerial victims, it was constitutional implica- 
tions that soon demanded the severest thought. The British determina- 
tion in particular to restrict the number of Irish MPs at Westminster 
raised issues, of practice and theory, which caused much concern. It 
would not be simple to reduce 300 politicians — the current size of the 
Irish Commons ~ to 100. One early idea was rejected, to retain a legisla- 
ture in Dublin for certain local questions,” consisting of MPs who would 
be left over from a ballot for representation in the ‘United’ House. 
Instead, however, it was proposed that all 32 Irish counties and 8 or 10 of 
the boroughs should return one Member (Dublin and Cork perhaps two 
each), while the remaining 108 boroughs should be divided in two groups 
and each send a Member to alternate Parliaments.? That would have the 
advantage moreover or reducing the figure of 100 possibly to 96: a further 
illustration of the British resolve not to be swamped by the new entrants.‘ 


1. Bolton, op. cit., 90. 

2. Cf. Pitt in 1785 (p. 171 above). The idea may have been advocated now by Grenville 
(McDowell, op. cit., 680). Cf. I, 370n2 for an inherited ‘colonial’ aspect to the principle, 
and p. 159, nq above. 

3. There is an undated memorandum on such lines in Pitt’s hand in the file for 1800 in 
the Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3, which may refer rather to this earlier 
period. 

4. As one British politician put it, ‘I do not think any of our country gentlemen would 
venture into parliament if they were to meet 100 Paddies’ (Lord Sheffield to Auckland, 13 
November 1798; Bolton, op. cit., 86). There was also the fear that the Crown would benefit 
from a new version of the Ministerial (Dundas’s) ‘Scotch pack’ (ibid). This last in any case 
could also apply to the Irish peers (cf. I, 622~3). 

Pitt himself was satisfied with the figure of 100 (Canning to Windham, 23 October 1798; 
B.L. Add. Ms 37844); and Lord Hobart, a former Chief Secretary in Ireland (see II, 221), 
submitted schemes in October, the second of which, for 100 Members, he claimed con- 
formed in number to Pitt’s ideas (to Pitt, 27 October 1798; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
P.R.O. 30/58/2). Portland would have preferred fewer (to Cornwallis, Secret, 25 
November 1798; H.O. 100/79). 
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It also reflected certain other presuppositions: the need to give proper 
weight to the counties in relation to the boroughs, and more generally not 
to risk the danger offered by any change in Ireland of introducing through 
that medium a fresh concept of Parliamentary reform.! The political 
arrangements propounded at the start of the campaign for Union showed 
that what might apply to one country could be judged inapplicable to the 
other. 


The force of such a maxim was shown at the same time in a more far- 
reaching question. For might not the chance be seized at such a juncture, 
when the Constitution would be formally remodelled, to grant Irish 
Roman Catholics admission to Parliament and to the higher Irish offices? 
That would crown the most recent reliefs conceded in the Acts of ’92 and 
°93. It would remove a cause of discontent, reducing an incitement to 
disaffection among sections of the middle and upper orders disposed in 
general to be loyal. And in an altered context the demerits should not be 
so marked: what affected, in theory, a large element in Ireland would have 
less impact in a United Kingdom.” Moral arguments in themselves, long 
canvassed, could be held to point either way. But those of expediency had 
so far pronounced against, and it was they that were weighed again now. 
There was some prospect at first that the scales might be tilted in favour 
of such a measure: that civil emancipation might be included in an Act of 
Union itself. Camden had recommended it on leaving Dublin; 
Cornwallis’s sympathies for the Catholics were well known; so were 
Dundas’s; and Grenville, once hostile to such relief, had become better 
disposed.° Pitt seems to have made some favourable noises at the start.* 


1. A principle made clear alike by the Old Whig Portland in response to a scheme pro- 
posed from the Castle (Bolton, op. cit., 87), by Grenville (to Buckingham, 5 November 
1798; Buckingham, II, 413), and by Auckland (B.L. Add. Ms 33119, ff. 169—75). 

2. Pitt had made this point indeed in 1792 (to Westmorland, 18 November; Holland 
Rose, II, 390). The calculation of current proportions was Roman Catholics to Protestants 
in Ireland 3:1, in a United Kingdom 3:14. 

3. See p. 171 above for Camden’s memorandum, of which paras. 4 and g were relevant 
(Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 336-7). He and Pitt were well aware of Cornwallis’s 
‘inclination to the Catholics’ (Camden to Pitt, 6 June 1798, and see Pitt to Camden, 31 
March, in PR.O. 30/8/326 and Camden MsU840 O190A/4 respectively); and the same 
knowledge affected attitudes in Dublin after the Lord Lieutenant’s arrival. Dundas’s sym- 
pathy had been noted several years before (eg Burke to Thomas Hussey, endorsed as 
received 28 November 1795; Correspondence of Burke, VIII, 352), and his championship of 
civil emancipation now emerged clearly in a letter to Pitt, written from internal evidence 
at about this time and probably in May (nd, P.R.O. 30/8/157). See also Cyril Matheson, 
The Life of Henry Dundas . . . (1933), 257-9. Grenville, earlier opposed, had been attracted to 
the idea in the past year, though he was changing his mind again when confronted by 
insurrection (Diary of Windham, 368, for 16 June 1797; Buckingham, II, 411-12). 

4. On an undated paper headed ‘Plan of Union’ — which was possibly by Pelham 
among whose papers it lies or (at least in part) by Edward Cooke (see p. 161, n2 above), and 
received comments possibly from Camden and certainly from Pitt and from Auckland — 
Pitt wanted the admission of Catholics to ‘all offices [under Government] civil and 
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Whether the case would stand up to determined opposition remained to 
be seen. One sure obstacle in England would lie in the King himself, who 
had already made his view clear. Expressing his support for Union at the 
time of Cornwallis’s appointment — he ‘must not lose the present moment 
of terror for frightening the supporters of the Castle’ into that step — but 
obviously with the Marquess’s sympathies in mind, he stated bluntly that 
‘no further indulgences must be granted to the Roman Catholics, as no 
country can be governed where there is more than one established reli- 
gion’.! This put the matter in a nutshell, and the strength of his feeling was 
well known. It had surfaced in the Fitzwilliam affair three years before, 
and Dundas remarked now ~— possibly even before the monarch wrote — 
on his ‘Prejudice... on that whole Subject’, ‘agitated’ and ‘inflamed’ as it 
was by emotion.” Pitt had not taken the eruption too seriously in 1795. But 
with the object of Union in mind now, which should not be hazarded, he 
was anxious not to risk losing supporters for that cause in Ireland itself. It 
was in fact Cornwallis who first gave him pause. Though the Castle con- 
tained a party in favour — the Lord Lieutenant and Castlereagh and the 
Under Secretary in the Military Department, William Elliot? — some pow- 
erful figures were strongly opposed, most prominently John Foster, the 
Speaker, who disapproved of Union as well, and— of more instant impor- 
tance — Lord Clare, who however was that measure’s weighty advocate. 
Cornwallis was indeed soon surprised by the uncertain prospects for ‘the 
great point’ of relief, and although still convinced that by rights it should 
be included, he acknowledged the difficulties with a plea that denial, if it 
came, should not appear ‘irrevocable’.t Hoping to influence a decision, 
which he knew in October was being prepared, he asked Pitt to see Elliot, 
who was going to London and could state his thoughts. 


military’, and added ‘why are Corporation Officers to be exclusively Protestant when 
those of the State may be Catholics?’ (“Notes by Mr Pitt’, in B.L. Add. Ms 33119, 
ff. 169-75). The contents would seem to point to an early stage in the process; in the 
summer rather than the autumn of 1798. Cf. I, 200 for his approach in 1784. 

It may not have been entirely without significance that The Times, with its Ministerialist 
connexions, declared on 29 June that it had ‘no doubt’ of Emancipation being ‘granted to 
Ireland whenever the rebellion is at an end, though still under certain restrictions’. 

1. To Pitt, 13 June 1798 (Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 243). He had written the same 
two days before as something that ‘Lord Cornwallis must clearly understand’ (to same, 11 
June 1798; Stanhope, III, Appendix, xvi. See p. 171, n5 above.) 

2. I, 432; Dundas to Pitt as in p. 175, ng above. He was ‘positive that there is somebody 
about him [the King]’, though ‘I know not who’, doing ‘much mischief by agitating his 
Mind and inflaming his Prejudices on that topick’. Prescient words. 

3. Elliot was more important than his official title might suggest. Capable, and enjoying 
his superiors’ confidence, he was brought into this matter largely because his colleague for 
the Civil Department, Edward Cooke, was against Emancipation at the start. 

4. Cornwallis to Pitt, 20 July, same to Major-General Ross, 30 September, same to Pitt, 
8, 17 October 1798 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, I, 365, 415-16, 418-19); same to Pitt, 23, 27 
September (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/2), and cf. same to Portland, 16 
September 1798 (Correspondence, II, 405), and to Pelham, 16 October 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 
33106). 
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It was too late. Earlier in that month Lord Clare crossed the Irish Sea, 
bent on pursuing the case for Union and resisting that for Emancipation. 
Recognised on all sides as a crucial figure whose support for the first was 
essential, he was resolutely convinced that the second should not be tried. 
His visit, lasting a month, was successful: Ministers were persuaded to 
drop the idea of instant relief.! This did not mean that ‘future considera- 
tion of the Catholic claims’ was restricted. Cornwallis took comfort that 
at least the draft heads of a treaty contained no statement of exclusion; 
and the article on the Parliamentary oath in fact left the matter inferen- 
tially open.? But the important point was resolved. Pitt, after much 
consideration, was now ‘inclined most strongly’ to Union ‘on a Protestant 
basis’; and ‘the leaning of the opinion of the Cabinet’ had likewise settled 
against any other immediate move.? 

The decision affected two other possibilities. It removed the need to 
consider treatment of the Irish Dissenters, who might otherwise have 
been placed — and no doubt vociferously — in an invidious position. The 
King had already expressed his predictable dislike of any civil relief for 
them;* it could now safely be left for later consideration. And the same 
applied to a question complementary to these main issues. There 
had earlier been thought of providing endowments from the state for 
both the Catholic church and the Dissenting congregations; this idea 
too was now reserved, privately, for further reflection.’ So too was 
an accompanying possibility, this time for the Established Church of 
Ireland itself: for a commutation — naturally with compensation — of 
Anglican tithes. The background here, however, was wider, for this 


1. His stand may have been reinforced by others also present at this time, who however, 
to differing extents, did not share his enthusiasm for Union itself: by John Beresford, who 
was only moderately in favour of the latter, and Sir John Parnell (p. 161, n2 above), who 
was against. 

Civil emancipation will be called Emancipation henceforth for convenience. 

2. See p. 173 above. 

3. See Camden to Castlereagh, endorsed 11 October 1798, and Elliot (also in London 
now) to same, 24, 27 October 1798, for Pitt’s attitude, and the last for developments in 
general (Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1, 391, 404, 412); also Canning to Windham, 23 
October 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 37844). Clare himself (unlike Elliot; see Life and Letters of Str 
Gilbert Elliot , U1, 28) seems to have thought Pitt ‘decided’ against Emancipation as early as 
16 October (to Castlereagh of that date; Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1, 393). Dundas 
remained throughout strongly in favour of ‘a Union on the broadest basis’ (William 
Elliot’s phrase on g November; loc. cit., 431). Jupp (Lord Grenville, 271) places Windham, 
Spencer and Portland ‘almost certainly’ in that camp; but the evidence seems to me less 
conclusive. For Cornwallis’s acquiescence see his letter to Major-General Ross of 15 
November 1798 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, U1, 433-4), and also Castlereagh to Camden, 
Private, 22 October (P.R.O. 30/8/326). 

4. George III to Pitt, 13 June 1798 (Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 243). 

5. Bolton, op. cit., go. It was in fact raised again by Castlereagh two months later, but 
without success (see George III to Pitt, 24 January 1799, Stanhope, II, Appendix, xvi; 
‘Minute of Cabinet’, 2 February [almost certainly 1799], Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/8, f. 115). Further discussion of the whole package took place in the late 
summer of 1800; but by then it related to treatment after Union (see Jupp, op. cit., 274-5). 
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measure was considered with one for England as well, in a context in 
which the two Establishments would be united.! Pitt was certainly consid- 
ering a plan for England in September, when his sale of the Land Tax had 
become law; and the sequence was not in fact an unnatural one for him to 
envisage. He had looked at the situation once before, to no avail; and an 
unusually favourable chance seemed now to be provided by the combina- 
tion of change in taxation and the prospect of ecclesiastical fusion. Tithe 
reform would help further simplify the revenue system in Britain and 
gratify Catholics and Dissenters in Ireland. He pursued the prospect at 
home beyond the end of the year, again finally without success; mean- 
while the Irish element, like its fellow measures, was temporarily laid on 
one side.” 

In November and December the draft proposals accordingly took final 
shape. They did not do so without some signs of hesitation in London. 
The conversations with the Irish visitors, and impressions gathered from 
Dublin direct, had muted the inner circle’s earlier show of optimism.? 
Whatever view Ministers might take of policy, they were now aware of the 
likely obstacles; and their uncertainty was heightened by fresh arrivals of 
doubters and opponents — Speaker Foster above all.* But a persuasive 
advocate was also at hand, for Portland had asked if Castlereagh could 
come over, and in the next few weeks the new Chief Secretary was able to 
help stiffen Ministers’ resolve. He was also able to modify the suggestions 
for Irish representation in the Commons, and with these last improve- 
ments matters were brought to the point. On 21 December 1798 the 
Cabinet approved the principle of Union, together with the shape of the 
proposals and the arrangements for presenting them to the two 
Parliaments.° 


1. See p. 173 above. 

2. See notes in Pitt’s hand, 30 July 1798 (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 09/43); Pitt to 
Pretyman (consulted now as he had been a few years before), g September, 24 October 
1798 (Pretyman Ms T 108/42, the second printed partly in Ashbourne, op. cit., 34.0), and 
also Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd but probably 2 December 1798 (loc. cit., 503: 2); 
Portland to Pitt, 5 October 1798 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2); 
Archbishop of Canterbury to same, 14 December 1798 (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 06/15); 
Canning’s diary for 15, 17 June 1799 (Canning Ms 29d). Details of the scheme, specifically 
noted as following on the approval for sale of the Land Tax (for which see pp. 106-7 above) 
are given in a paper, nd but of this period, in PR.O. 30/8/310: there are two copies, at ff. 
97-115 and 122-39, the second of which is fully annotated by Pitt. The connexion in prin- 
ciple with that sale, for England, is also to be seen in Auckland to John Beresford, 15 April 
1798 (Correspondence of Beresford, Il, 55). Cf. II, 84—5, 469n5 for Pitt’s thoughts earlier about 
commutation, and ni above for the proposal to unite the two Anglican Churches. 

3. Pp. 176-7 above. 

4. See p. 176 above for Foster; also in general Elliot to Castlereagh, 4, 23 November 
1798 (Correspondence of Castlereagh, I, 426, I, 9). 

5. See Portland to Cornwallis, 24 December 1798 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, II, 
53-60). The date of the Cabinet meeting appears in a copy of the Minute printed in 
Ashbourne, op. cit., 285. 
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IV 


In considering how best to introduce the measure, Pitt and his advisers 
had again rested on the precedent of the Act with Scotland, when 
Commissioners from both Kingdoms were appointed by the Crown to 
introduce a bill for a treaty.! For this purpose it would be necessary first to 
declare the proposed contents, and to secure the consent of the two 
Parliaments. These steps were taken in January 1799: after publication of 
the draft proposals early in the month, the King’s Speech was read and 
debated in Dublin on the 22nd, and a King’s Message read at Westminster 
on the following day.? 

Despite their misgivings in October and November, Ministers in 
London were reassured on the whole by Castlereagh’s confident forecast 
of success. Pitt and Portland indeed were said to be growing ‘sanguine’ 
again even before he arrived.? There were less optimistic estimates 
however,* and for Ireland with good reason. For in fact the exercise was 
launched there with some significant disadvantages. It was not helpful that 
the Castle itself was divided over Emancipation, to an extent that led one 
Under Secretary to think of resigning.’ But there were more extensive 
drawbacks. Such soundings as had been taken were meant to be private; 
but Dublin was always riddled with leaks, rumour had been circulating as 
early as July, and the flow of senior figures to London from the autumn 
brought speculation to a head. By November the prospect of Union was 
the talk of the town.® There had thus been ample time for people to argue 
without reliable knowledge — never a good combination — and the effects 
could be compounded in this instance by inadequate contact with 
London. For while gossip was flourishing in Ireland, proper consultation 
was lacking both there and in England until very late in the day. Some 
leading figures in Dublin were sent questions, and the Castle gauged 
opinion as best it could. But it was not until Cornwallis was empowered in 
November to open the business officially that there was any real prospect 


1. And cf. p. 173 above. Pelham was now proposed as one of them (Portland to Pelham, 
28 November 1798; B.L. Add. Ms 33106). 

2. The slightly different procedure, designed to result in simultaneous presentation, 
was necessitated by different dates for the opening of the respective sessions. Since the 
British would precede the Irish by more than a month, the King’s Speech for the former 
would not mention the Union, and an adjournment would ensure that debate in the latter 
was not forestalled. 

3. Elliot to Castlereagh, 27 November 1798 (Correspondence of Castlereagh, I, 28). 

4. Including the King’s: “. . . that it [the measure] will not be obtained on either side of 
water [sic] with the ease Mr. Pitt expects, I should fear will prove but too true’ (to Pitt, 17 
November 1798; Stanhope, III, Appendix, xvii). 

5. Elliot to Castlereagh, 23 November 1798 (Correspondence of Castlereagh, II, 10); and see 
also Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Eliot, U1, 27, 30. 

6. Bolton, op. cit., 69~70. The earliest public reference in England which I have found, 
in the form of a newspaper report, is on 20 September in The Morning Chronicle; followed on 
13 October elsewhere, including (with its habitual air of authority) The Times. 
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of testing what might be in store.! Nor did British Ministers in point of fact 
receive much assistance from that quarter. The Lord Lieutenant was occu- 
pied of course in the summer as a General by events on the ground; but 
there was more reason to complain in the autumn that he did not commu- 
nicate as he should.2 He was a man of great experience and reputation 
and good sense; but he was a soldier who respected his orders, he had been 
told that confidentiality was the order of the day, and he was accustomed 
more to rule and command than take the views of local politicians whom 
he mostly disliked. He despatched officials to London from the end of 
September; but their authority was limited, and could provide no proper 
substitute for himself. The only person who could do that was 
Castlereagh; but he was not Chief Secretary until November,’ and in any 
case was largely unknown. In the early autumn, when decisions were 
hardening, Ministers were thus operating from an unsure base. 

The inadequacy however was not Dublin’s alone. Pitt was not well 
served by the system there; but at the same time he did not try to impose 
his authority on it, or indeed consistently on the process at home. He hked 
usually to work through a small circle once he took up a subject; but he was 
usually careful then to involve himself also with the relevant Departments. 
In this instance however he seems to have left Portland alone, as Home 
Secretary, to a large extent: to have refrained in fact from stepping on 
ground within the province of a Secretary of State.° Nor did he take 
matters firmly in hand in his own efforts. He was resolved to speed a 
measure ‘which can never be so well accomplished as now’; in October he 
was said to be ‘eager and anxious to the greatest degree’; Ireland was ‘the 
subject on which he contemplates most and is the most uneasy’.’ But 
perhaps for that very reason — while he remained uncertain which course 
to adopt — he seems to have delayed bringing his personal influence and 
powers of persuasion to bear. Elliot for instance thought that he should 


1. Eg Camden to Castlereagh, 16 November 1798 (Correspondence of Castlereagh, Il, 4.48). 

2. Eg Pitt to Grenville, 6 August 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 275); Giemtille to 
Buckingham, 5 November 1798 (Buckingham, I 412); Camden to Castlereagh, 16 
November 1798 (Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1, 449). The Grenvilles, thanks largely to 
Buckingham, were on bad terms with Cornwallis at the time. 

Cornwallis’s own view of procedure is shown in his letters to Pitt of 1 November and to 
Portland of the 27th (Correspondence of Cornwallis, I, 427, 448). 

3. Cf. p. 169 above for Pitt’s reservations in this instance about a respected figure on 
whom he often liked to call. 

4. P. 176 above. 

5. Pp. 172-3 above. 

6. Eg Camden, complaining of Cornwallis’s lack of communication, remarked that 
Pitt ‘certainly does not take upon himself any part of that duty . . . It has always been cus- 
tomary for the Secretary of State to be informed of every event by the Lord Lieutenant’ 
(to Castlereagh, 16 November 1798; Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1, 449). Cf. 1, 309-11 for 
the position of the First Lord of the Treasury vis-a-vis the Secretaries of State, and 324-5 
miss Pitt’s administrative habits. 

Pitt to Grenville, 6 August 1798 (H.M.C. iin IV, 275); Camden to Castlereagh, 
Poker 11 October 1798 (Correspondence of Gistlarasial , 391). 
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have tackled Parnell — who might have given way ~ much sooner, and it 
was on Portland’s initiative that Castlereagh was sent for late in the year.! 
Of course, as always, there was other important business; but not in point 
of fact to an exceptional extent. Ireland was now receiving his high prior- 
ity, and his health at this point was not a serious impediment. It might 
perhaps be argued, from the vantage of the future, that a loss of grip here 
was a portent: of a slackening of Pitt’s grasp soon to be suspected increas- 
ingly in other areas of policy.? In so far however as such a process became 
evident, it was not evident yet: this was indeed a year in which in many 
ways he had been showing a feeling for the way ahead.’ The intention to 
go for Union, whatever the preparatory shortcomings, was itself a decisive 
act. One may rather hazard the impression that Ireland was casting its 
own familiar shadow: that when he tried at intervals to master the ques- 
tion, he never felt at home. 

These contingent misfortunes bore significantly on the problems of 
substance. The proponents of Union were sure of the merits of their case: 
whether or not Emancipation should be added, there were high gains to 
be claimed. Most immediately, the measure would strengthen defence of 
a vulnerable flank in a struggle in which the margin of safety was increas- 
ingly small.t Ireland was peculiarly open to French influence and threat; 
but the executive there was faced with an unreliable Parliament capable of 
being highly awkward, even to the point of cutting military supplies.° 
Legislative unity would bring administrative benefits, achieving a more 
effective management of combined resources. And such a promise 
pointed to others of wider and enduring import, and of greatest relative 
advantage to Ireland herself. For wherever one looked, Union was the key. 
Pitt took care to put it in the clearest terms.°® 


I say that Ireland is subject to great and deplorable evils, which have a 
deep root, for they lie in the situation of the country itself — in the 
present character, manners and habits of its inhabitants — in their want 
of intelligence or, in other words, their ignorance — in the unavoidable 


1. Elliot to Castlereagh, 28 November 1798 (op. cit., I, 29), and see p. 177, n1 above for 
Parnell; p. 177, ni above for Castlereagh’s visit. 

2. Tobe discussed particularly in Chs. VIII, XV below. 

3. In the financial measures of the spring and summer, the cultivation of the swing in 
public opinion, the decision to re-enter the Mediterranean, the search for a revived and 
more solid Alliance. 

4. The King’s Message to the British Parliament recommending consideration of a 
Union did so in fact specifically in reference to the enemy’s intention of separating the two 
countries (23 January 1799; PR., 3rd ser., VII (1799), 577). The point of course was polit- 
ically a tactical one (cf. George III himself, and Pitt, on pp. 176, 180 above); but it was none 
the less valid for that. 

5. As Grenville warned the Lords (see McDowell, op. cit., 686). 

6. Speech of 23 January 1799 in the Commons (PH., XXXTV (1819), cols. 247-8). I have 
quoted from this version in cols. 242—54, rather than from PR. (grd ser., VI), because it is 
the fuller and seems to me to strike a more authentic note. 
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separation between certain classes — in the state of property — in its reli- 
gious distinctions — in the rancour which bigotry engenders and super- 
stition rears and cherishes. 


Such problems could not ‘be cured in a moment’. But could we not ‘adopt 
some plan which may lead to that cure in the course of time?’ One beck- 
oned, pointing in every aspect to a shift of responsibility. 


An imperial legislature standing aloof from local party connexion, 
sufficiently removed from the influence of contending factions . . . ‘That 
is the thing that is wanted for Ireland. 


And its place must be ‘Certainly . . . in England’, for ‘I say also, that much 
of the evil which Ireland now labours under, arises unavoidably from the 
condition of the Parliament of that country’. 

This was an unequivocal statement. Some two years earlier he had 
spoken differently. We had granted independence to an Irish Parliament 
in 1782: could we then say that that Assembly was ‘not qualified to act for 
the good of the people of Ireland?’! In 1799 it seemed that we could: the 
arrangement had ‘been found incompetent to the blessings it was 
intended to convey’.2 The argument was also comprehensive. It 
embraced ‘the understanding of the people of Ireland’, the improvement 
of their industry and trade by less illiberal treatment, their better absorp- 
tion in fact in the blessings of the British polity. The same might perhaps 
apply moreover to the sectarian question, but in that case later; for if it 
was tackled now Emancipation would surely not pass through an Irish 
Parliament, or, in a context confined to Ireland, succeed in ‘annihilating 
religious animosity’.* Union again was required first. In short, it was 
essential for all these purposes. ‘I say it is upon this, and this only, that the 
happiness of the people of that country depends’.* 

Pitt never expressed more forcefully than in this instance the primacy 
accorded to Parliament’s role, the capacity of the Constitution to set the 
scene — to provide the climate — for social and economic ends,° the super- 
iority assumed for things British over things Irish, and — with a personal 
emphasis — the contempt in which Irish politics were held. It was indeed 
an expression of faith. But many in Ireland pledged their faith differently. 
For them, their Parliament was the guarantor of their degree of inde- 
pendence: certainly a ‘distinctness’ that stood in balance with an ‘insepa- 
rable annexation to Great Britain’,® but one that by definition excluded 


. Speech of 23 March 1797 (op. cit., XX XIII (1818), col. 161). 

23 January 1799 (op. cit., XXXIV, col. 249). 

. Speech of 11 February 1799 (PR., 3rd ser., VIII (1799), 8). 

. Speech of 23 January (PH.., XXXIV, col. 240). 

. Themselves attainable, and limited, always precisely by its recognition and adjust- 
ment of natural economic laws; cf. II, 154-5. 


6. Cf. p. 171 above. 
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Union itself. ‘God and Nature . . . never intended Ireland to be a 
province’; her legislature should be ‘distinct, national, resident’.! It was 
this belief, which could be held with passion, that lay at the heart of the 
resistance to the British case; an element stronger even than the sectarian, 
or commercial or financial fears, or doubts about the exact extent and 
nature of a changed representation. ‘We must stand or fall together’, Pitt 
declared.? Opponents of Union would not necessarily disagree: rather, 
they drew a contrary conclusion as to means. The Parliament in Dublin, 
as currently constituted, was central to their concept of identity. That fact 
was critical in defining responses in detail to specific proposals as the indi- 
vidual combinations of principle and self-interest might dictate. 


When the new year dawned, Ministers in London rated the chances of 
success quite high. So did a range of opinion in Dublin on which perforce 
they drew. But confidence there in some informed quarters was less firm 
than could have been wished, and in point of fact signs of strong recalci- 
trance had been mounting in the past month. The atmosphere in Irish 
political circles had soured since Cornwallis arrived; his taciturnity and 
lack of attention to those accustomed to a ready hearing, his comparative 
leniency to rebels, his known predilection for Catholic relief, soon raised 
him a host of enemies in and around the Castle and within the Protestant 
interest at large. Temperamental impediments played their part. It might 
not matter too much that the Lord Lieutenant was not on speaking terms 
with Buckingham, one of his predecessors, the senior Grenville and now 
in the country with his militia regiment: that intensely touchy nobleman 
was an irritant rather than a danger. It was more serious that personal 
antipathy could deepen the difference on policy with the influential 
Speaker, Foster, that supporters had not been rallied fully and waverers 
closely cajoled.* The Castle in fact was ill prepared for such cultivation: 
both Cornwallis and Castlereagh conspicuously lacked the touch. 
Perhaps things might have gone somewhat better if Pelham could have 
been there. As it was, while the young Chief Secretary set to work from 
December with, he thought, some success, politicians of various sizes had 
not been effectively wooed. 

In this limbo of uncertainty, with many members of both Houses 
waiting on developments, strong and vocal pressures were forming from 
outside. The lawyers and then the merchants of Dublin, in well attended 
meetings, passed anti- Unionist resolutions, the former by a large majority, 
the latter nem. con. Provincial opinions were harder to come by, and the 


1. For quotations and argument see Bolton, op. cit., 79-80; McDowell, op. cit., 688. 

2. Speech of 23 January 1799 (PH., XXXIV, col. 250). 

3. P. 125 above; and cf. I, 4 for his position as the eldest brother. 

4. John Foster, normally one of the strongest props of the Administration, had long 
been widely respected in an impressive career — as a practical agriculturalist, an expert on 
economic subjects, a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Parliamentary manager. 
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capital continued to make the running: a flush of pamphlets appeared, 
some selling in large numbers, and newspapers were set to work. ‘The 
Castle tried to strike back and demonstrate its firmness: one of the barris- 
ters’ leaders was deprived of his legal patent of precedence and dismissed 
from the Yeomanry, and Cornwallis dismissed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Parnell, who had finally decided to oppose.' But amid the 
signs of hostility the forecasts were still of success. On the eve of the new 
session Castlereagh estimated a majority of about seventy.” 

The Lord Lieutenant opened Parliament on the afternoon of 22 
January 1799. His Speech did not specify a bill for Union as such. It 
expressed the hope that ‘the Parliaments in both Kingdoms’ would 
‘provide the most effectual means of maintaining and improving a con- 
nexion essential to their common security, and of consolidating, as far as 
possible into one firm and lasting fabrick, the strength, the power, and the 
resources of the British Empire.’ The debate on the Address in the 
Commons lasted until the following noon, centring on an amendment to 
provide for the maintenance of ‘a resident and independent legislature, 
such as it was recognized by the British Legislature in 1782’.4 It was an 
occasion full of drama; of high oratory, anger and excitement — ‘you 
would have thought’, one Member remarked, ‘that you were in a Polish 
diet.’”> When the vote was taken in an exhausted House, the amendment 
was defeated by 106 to 105.° 

Such a victory was a defeat. As John Beresford remarked, ‘with a major- 
ity of one, it was impossible to proceed’.’ Castlereagh announced at once 
that he would not press a measure while the House felt as it did. But the 
Administration was not allowed to leave it at that. Following the vote on 
the amendment, the offending clause in the Address itself was pressed to a 
division, and opposed successfully by 107 to 105. The next day the anti- 
Unionists moved for its deletion, carrying the vote by 109 to 104. This was 
outright defeat for the Castle — a phenomenon unknown since the 
Regency crisis ten years before.’ Dublin was illuminated that night, and 
Lord Chancellor Clare’s unlit windows were broken. 

On 23 January the Parliamentary session resumed at Westminster, and 


1. Both in mid January 1799; see L.C.G. II, III, no. 1904 for William Saurin — who eight 
years later became Attorney General of Ireland — and Bolton, op. cit., 103 for Parnell. The 
Castle however refrained from taking steps against four senior officials, two of whom in 
point of fact very soon resigned. 

2. Bolton, op. cit., ch. VI and particularly 104~5 for that and other estimates in the first 
three weeks of January; and see 4.C., IV, 75-8. 

3. Bolton, op. cit., 105. The mover of the Address in reply was indeed careful to stress 
that the Speech did not demand or the proposed Address involve a pledge for a specific 
measure (op. cit., 106). 

4. See op. cit., 107. 

5. Correspondence of Beresford, U, 194. 

6. Two amendments in the Lords were meanwhile easily defeated. 

7. To Auckland, 24 January 1799 (Correspondence of Beresford, 11, 195). 

8. See I, 663. Division numbers exclude the tellers. 
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the debate on the Address considered the King’s Message on Ireland.! 
Opposition’s attack was entrusted, appropriately, to Sheridan; his ora- 
tions then and on the 31st, acknowledged to be brilliant, had to contend 
with Pitt’s replies, the second of which in particular was held to be as great 
a speech as he had ever made.? The result in any case was not in doubt: 
Sheridan’s amendment on the Address did not reach a division, and the 
vote on the 31st for considering the Message further was carried by 140 to 
15. Phe majorities held in debates in February — 141 to 25, 149 to 24; and 
these moderate numbers in fact reflected the limits of interest. While the 
debates contained long and thoughtful and sometimes forceful contribu- 
tions, there was never any serious question but that in England the 
measure would pass.° 

The continuation of these debates was significant not only for their 
contents. It demonstrated Pitt’s resolve not to drop the matter on the 
Castle’s defeat. ‘Be they [those proceedings] what they may’, he wrote, 
‘they can only make it more necessary to open fully and state decidedly 
our plan’.* He did precisely that, and, assured of convincing support, pro- 
ceeded to the point in April of securing consent to detailed Resolutions 
for an Act once the Irish Parliament had likewise approved.° His spirit in 
fact was roused. He was not going to be blocked by a rebuffin Dublin, and 
he encouraged every means of seeing the business through. 

The struggle was accordingly resumed in Ireland. Both sides mus- 
tered their arguments and forces. As the months went by the anti- 
Unionists became increasingly hard pressed. Their very diversity indeed, 


1. See pp. 179 and n2 above. 

2. Eg for the 31st Auckland to Beresford, 2 February — it ‘surpassed . . . perhaps, even 
any former exhibition of parliamentary eloquence’ (A.C., IV, 87); The True Briton and The 
Morning Post, sd. Sheridan and Pitt were both reported, most unusually, verbatim, and 
according to Buckingham the effect produced by the Minister on Dublin itself was 
‘beyond all expectation’ (to Grenville, 8 February 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 469). Old 
Lady Chatham, down at Burton Pynsent, received glowing reports (see Pitt to Hester Lady 
Chatham, g February 1799; P.R.O. 30/8/12); cf. Vorontsov to Grenville, 1 February 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, lV, 461). The delivery may have been less impressive than the content: 
according to a listener who had not heard Pitt before, ‘there was gout in it’ (see 
Correspondence of Beresford, I, 207); and indeed on the 23rd his voice was said to have broken 
after ten minutes, becoming ‘shrill, hoarse, and irregular’, which he corrected by speaking 
lower to regain ‘a more firm and stronger sound’ (The Morning Post, 24 January 1799; and 
see also Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elhot, 11, 48). 

Some undated brief notes for a speech on Ireland may be found in the Dacres Adams 
Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8 at ff. 112-14. 

3. See PR., 3rd ser., VU, 577-743, VIII, 1-4, 42-111, 187-95; PH., XXXIV, cols. 208-515. 

4. To Grenville, 28 January (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 458). And cf. Rose to Pretyman, sd 
(Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

5. See PR., 3rd ser., VII, 482-542, 544; PH., XXXIV, cols. 657-988. This procedure 
replaced the earlier suggestion of a treaty to be prepared by Commissioners in accordance 
with the Parliaments’ proposals (pp. 170, 179 above). 

A Cabinet was held, after the Commons’ debates in January, at which the main lines of 
Ministerial agreement on policy were confirmed (Minute, nd but endorsed 2 February; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8, f. 115). 
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so impressive in the opening debates, placed their continuing effectiveness 
at growing risk. The issue had brought together some unaccustomed 
allies: strong anti-Catholic Protestants found themselves acting with the 
Grattan Whigs. It was also fed by arguments which could tactically be 
mustered together but in their essence were mutually opposed. Some anti- 
Unionists supported the commercial proposals but held — not unreason- 
ably — that those did not require Union. Others by contrast saw a threat to 
an indigenous system that was providing its own distinct benefits. ‘They 
pointed to a decade and more of healthy exports, agricultural and indus- 
trial, which might now be upset by excessive competition; and such a 
change could heighten the undesirable case for a single kingdom by 
destroying the framework for continuing ‘distinctness’. ‘This last approach 
struck a strong chord; for one must remember that if Ireland was poorer 
than England, if her backwardness in parts was deeper, and there were 
underlying difficulties which later developments would expose, the 
economy in aggregate was nonetheless buoyant, and seemed capable of 
recovering from the recent sharp depression which ~ as in England in 1795 
~ fused economic troubles with political unrest.! This was not the scene, to 
be so vividly imprinted in due course, of the still distant post-war and 
Famine years. While rebellion and external danger could confirm the 
Unionist side in its arguments, they did not convince opponents of the 
need to abandon, within the ‘inseparable annexation’ to Britain, 
responsibility for the discussion and legislation of their own affairs.? 

The various lines of opposition could be confronted alike on financial, 
economic and strategic grounds. A more strictly political weakness was 
exemplified in other ways. For while the controversy was a genuine con- 
troversy, invoking real principles and evoking real passions, the outcome 
was assisted by less elevated means. It was of course normal, on either side 
of the Irish Sea, for Government to use its resources to gain its way: there 
was the less disinclination to do so, in this weighty issue, because Irish 
politicians were held in London to be venal by British standards. As early 
as November 1798 Pitt had mentioned the prospect of a reward — a 
peerage and sinecure — for Foster if he became more amenable; after the 
failure in January he was said to be prepared to wait until ‘people’ came ‘a 
little to their Senses, . . . with the Assistance of a little guzet Coercion if it 
should be necessary’. Cornwallis and Castlereagh entered on the 


1. P. 160 above, by comparison with Pitt’s argument on p. 182. For England in 1795 see 
Il, Ch. XII. 

2. Eg Clare, nd but the second half of 1798: ‘I have long been of opinion that nothing 
short of [Union] can save this country’ (quoted in Ashbourne, op. cit., 266); for anti- 
Unionist emphasis on the ‘common interest’ of the two distinct countries see quotation in 
R.B. McDowell, Irish Public Opinion 1750-1800 (1944), 254-5. 

3. Pitt to Cornwallis, 17 November 1798 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, Il, 440); Rose to 
Pretyman, 28 January 1799 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). The Cabinet on 21 December 1798 
stated that ‘the conduct of individuals on this subject [Union] will be considered as the test 
of the disposition to support the King’s Government’ (Ashbourne, op. cit., 285). 
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process, the former with distaste — ‘an occupation... of the most unpleas- 
ant nature, negotiating and jobbing with the most corrupt people under 
heaven’ — the latter with a steely and contemptuous sense of duty ‘to buy 
out and secure to the Crown for ever the fee-simple of Irish corruption’! 
The efforts were attacked at the time and later as the channel by which the 
measure was carried; and indeed Castlereagh himself remarked on ‘what 
has been promised, and by what means the Union has been secured’. 
Grattan was fond of saying that only seven at most of the Castle’s 
supporters had not been bribed by the end; and the tradition endured. 


How did they pass the Union? 

By perjury and fraud; 

By slaves who sold their land for gold 
As Judas sold his God. 

... And thus was passed the Union 
By Pitt and Castlereagh . . . 


Historians more recently have chipped away at — some virtually dis- 
missed — this charge. Corruption does not exist in a void. It has its 
meaning in relation to what it distorts: in this instance the patronage 
system which was the cement of public life. The methods employed in this 
case were a combination of appointments and pensions, peerage crea- 
tions and promotions, financial compensation for proprietors of 
Parliamentary boroughs which the Castle wished to secure or, later, see 
suppressed. They were undertaken on the scale necessary: £1'/2 million 
was spent on the eventual abolition of boroughs; Cornwallis’s successor 
found his patronage mortgaged in unusual degree; in the six months from 
July 1800 to January 1801 thirteen new Irish peerages, four Irish promo- 
tions, and four British peerages for Irish peers were granted directly in 
connexion with the passage of the measure.t These last figures were 
exceptional in that they were not related to a general election, and they 
exceeded the highest known then — eighteen Irish creations and four pro- 
motions in 1776, fifteen such creations twenty years later. They were such 


1. Cornwallis to Ross, 8 June 1799 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, WI (1859), 102); 
Castlereagh to Edward Cooke (see p. 161, n2 above), 21 June 1800 (Correspondence of 
Castlereagh, III (1849), 335). 

2. Referring specifically to peerages; to Cooke as in n1 above. 

3. Quoted respectively in H.M. Hyde, The Rise of Castlereagh (1933), 365, and Bolton, op. 
cit., 51. Lecky himself, in his great History of England in the Eighteenth Century, V (1892), ch. 
XIII, subscribed to a more measured expression of the tradition. 

4. I put it like this on my reading of others’ more expert interpretations of evidence. 
There were in fact 45 creations and promotions in all in the Irish peerage in those months. 
But some were granted, in the familiar way, to Englishmen whom it was not intended to 
admit to the British House of Lords, and others were not connected directly, or others 
again predominantly, with this occasion. My figures have been drawn from GEC, II, 
Appendix H, L.C.G. I, Il, no. 2315, and Bolton, op. cit., chs. [V—V, particularly 101, 153, 
205. 
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indeed that British Ministers had belated qualms over what had been 
promised.! These various forms of persuasion might therefore seem to 
support the old charge. 

A closer look helps set the various parts of the package in context. 
Vacant places, and pensions, went to Unionist supporters, not ‘converted’ 
opponents:? a practice familiar and normal in itself. The offence here 
indeed, as claimed by a subsequent Administration, was that posts were 
filled and treated in such a way that it limited its own freedom of action. 
Compensation to borough owners was likewise tolerable in principle: it 
was or could be held to be in aid of a reforming as well as a tactical exer- 
cise’ — an analogous proposal indeed had figured in Pitt’s own bill of 1785 
for Parliamentary reform‘ ~—, and to be a permissible instrument in a situa- 
tion in which political, like other kinds of property, was widely seen as a 
marketable investment. The peerages for their part did not go to avowed 
early opponents — few of whom indeed changed their minds throughout® 
— but, as was usual, to friendly or uncommitted patrons and Members for 
services rendered. Such practices therefore, it has been argued, were per- 
fectly defensible. Their scale may have been distasteful, but in principle 
they did not transgress accepted norms. 

The line is a shadowy one. In the first place the number of waverers was 
large — there were 82 abstentions in the decisive debate in January 1799 — 
leaving a notably extensive area for manoeuvre.®° And the norms them- 
selves moreover were not rigid or static. Some appointments, to take one 
area, were subject to legal regulations; but the latter in themselves did not 
deny competing interests, and in the whole wide range of influence accep- 
tance turned on interpretation. Patronage, ‘not itself by definition 
corrupt’ — in fact the only ‘way of doing things’ — was moved by ‘an 
ethos’;’ and Irish practices were agreed to be traditionally laxer than 
English, within the parameters broadly common to both. Bearing this in 
mind, it may be hard to maintain that Cornwallis and Castlereagh broke 


1. Portland attempted in fact at the last minute to quash some of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
recommendations, which he feared the King would dislike. But he soon had to comply 
almost entirely (see Bolton, op. cit., 206~7). 

In the first of these earlier elections, a few of the creations again did not relate directly to 
the convenient occasion itself. 

2. Nor, apart from Parnell, who was a Minister, were hostile office-holders in the Castle 
dismissed (p. 184, n1 above): unlike the experiences of the Fitzwilliam affair in 1795 and, 
more marginally, the Regency crisis in 178g. Cf. I, 179 & ni for views of wholesale dismis- 
sals in England. 

3. Cf. Castlereagh’s remark on p. 187 above. 

4. See I, 226-7; in that instance it was the electors in the boroughs concerned who 
would have been compensated. 

5. Bolton has calculated that only twelve of those who voted against Union in 1799 
voted for it finally in 1800 (op. cit., 169). 

6. Nor am Iso sure, despite Bolton, op. cit., 181, that Secret Service money — of which 
he seems to disapprove ~ was not used in some form as well. See Portland to Pitt, 11 April 
1800 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). 

7. See J.M. Bourne, Patronage and Society in Nineteenth-Century England (1986), 8. 
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the conventions. We might well say rather that in the terms of place and 
time they strained them to the limits. 

But what in the end did the effort amount to? However one views the 
operations, did they in fact achieve the object by themselves? For this after 
all was the crux of the charge: that the exercise was not only illegitimate, 
but decided an outcome that might otherwise not have been attained. 
Again, a closer look suggests that the position was not so simple: that the 
passing of the Union resulted rather from a combination of factors.! Even 
fully deployed indeed, the Castle’s resources were not overwhelming; nor 
were Irish politicians wholly amenable on their own customary premisses. 
Their very reputation for venality rested on their cheerful assumption of a 
bargain; and on such an issue the bargaining did not necessarily ignore the 
feelings in the districts from which they came. In the campaign for Union 
both sides constantly took pains to appeal to the country: through the 
press and literature — the Castle for its part acted as a sponsor, and on the 
other side of the water Pitt himself was said to have approved a treatise — 
and perhaps more to the point, in eliciting addresses, resolutions and peti- 
tions which should not always themselves be entirely dismissed. Much of 
course was a charade. After a generally slow start, Government and its 
supporters went to work: meetings were held throughout the country, the 
Lord Lieutenant toured Ulster and the south, and by the autumn of 1799 
the tide was on the turn. By the end of the year an Under Secretary could 
claim that in petitions ‘we have a fine superiority of surface’.* Nonetheless 
the expressions of opinion were by no means always induced or imposed, 
and they would seem to have exerted their own influence in turn. Ireland, 
like England, was a patchwork of interests, very largely given local flavour 
within a polity less highly integrated than that of England itself:+ When 
they are examined, it appears superficial to isolate corruption or exagger- 
ate its strength. If Parliamentarians were under exceptional pressures 
from the Castle in this exceptional matter, it was likewise one in which 
they could not wholly ignore their countrymen’s views. 


As it mobilised support, there were two broad regions in which 
Government had to tread vigorously but carefully. Much of its eventual 
success came from the Catholic areas of the south and west. By the end of 
1799 in fact this seemed likely to be so, for the ecclesiastical authorities 
there and a sizeable part of the Papist gentry — not an insignificant body — 
had settled decidedly in the Unionist camp. One of the encouragements — 
though by no means the only one, for their Unionism was linked with 


1. Cf. Bolton, op. cit., 119, and chs. I[V—V passim. 

2. By Sylvester Douglas, a former Chief Secretary in Ireland (see II, 407, 473); Life and 
Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 111, 29. See in general Bolton, op. cit., 76-7, and McDowell, Ish 
Public Opinion, ch. XIII and 287-91. 

3. Edward Cooke to Auckland, 6 December 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 34455). 

4. Cf. II, roo. 
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fear of ‘French influence’ — was the feeling that the measure could 
bring Emancipation in its wake; and certainly the rumoured predilec- 
tions of Cornwallis and a party in the Castle, and Pitt’s words in the 
Westminster debates, were unlikely to discourage such hopes.! Ministers 
in London were kept well aware of the region’s importance in the 
campaign; and the knowledge had its effect on the sensitive problem 
that remained unresolved. The expediency which had earlier led them in 
one direction now pointed them in another:? how far could they go in 
holding out prospects of final relief? They trod the tightrope as delicately, 
but they hoped firmly, as the pressures dictated and allowed. In February 
1799 they learned of plans by the Irish Opposition to move such a 
measure. 


I should hope, [wrote Portland] . . . that it will not be found impossible 
to satisfy every reasonable Roman Catholic and man of property of 
that persuasion that such an attempt could not be made in the present 
circumstances without the most imminent danger... 


but also 


that a Union is as indispensably necessary for the purpose of affording 
them a reasonable probability of being admitted to a full participation 
of rights in common with the Protestants, as it is to remove and quiet 
those apprehensions which are at present entertained of them on 
account of the superiority of their numbers.* 


That did not seem to have much effect, and in so far as broad categories 
could be drawn, the Catholics in general seemed to be neutral over the 
next few months. But when many seemed to be veering towards the 
Union in the latter part of the year, the Castle became anxious to clarify 
its position. Cornwallis himself would have liked to be able to hold out a 
definite assurance: he doubted if the measure would pass without 
Catholic support, and the Cabinet, apparently at several meetings, 
‘mooted’ the possibility of ‘pledging’ itself to relief.+ This, it has been 
stated, was in August and September,> and the Lord Lieutenant 


1. See pp. 175, 181-2 above. 

2. Cf. pp. 175-7 above. 

3. To Cornwallis, 3 February 1799 (quoted in Bolton, op. cit., 154). At the Cabinet 
meeting the day before (p. 185, n5 above), it was decided to give ‘no different pledge on the 
subject of Union from that already given by Lord Castlereagh’. Meanwhile ‘the Catholic 
Question’ would be ‘opposed’. 

4. According at any rate to Camden’s account, nd but at least two years later from 
memory (Camden Mss U840 0127). 

5. The dating is Jupp’s (Lord Grenville, 275, citing Windham’s diary), and the talks also 
included revived consideration of state endowments for the Catholics and the Dissenters 
(see p. 177 above), which had been given evasive treatment at the meeting in February (ng 
above). 
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approached Ministers again through a visit by Castlereagh which began 
in the latter month. At some time in his prolonged stay through the 
autumn, and probably in November, the Chief Secretary attended a 
Cabinet meeting or meetings at which the knotty question was again dis- 
cussed. By a unanimous decision of those present, as he himself recalled, 
the Lord Lieutenant was then authorised to state 


that the opinion of the Cabinet was favourable to the principle of the 
Measure, that some doubts were entertained as to the possibility of 
admitting Catholics into some of the Higher Offices, and that Ministers 
anticipated considerable repugnance to the Measure in many 
Quarters, and particularly in the Highest; but that, as far as the senti- 
ments of the Cabinet were concerned, His Excellency need not hesi- 
tate in calling forth the Catholic Support in whatever degree he found 
it practicable to obtain it. 


This was for guidance: ‘it was not thought expedient at that time to give 
any direct assurance to the Catholics’; ‘but... should circumstances so far 
alter as to induce His Excellency to consider such an explanation neces- 
sary, he was at liberty to state the grounds on which his opinion was 
formed for the consideration of the Cabinet.’! Cornwallis accepted the 
judgment when Castlereagh returned. ‘I have no doubt’, he wrote, ‘of the 
wisdom of .. . avoiding all engagements until the business shall be com- 
pleted’.? 


1. Castlereagh to Pitt, 1 January 1801 (P.R.O. 30/8/327; published in Correspondence of 
Castlereagh, 1V (1849), 8-12). A letter in similar terms from Castlereagh to Cornwallis, of 9 
February 1801, is also in PR.O. 30/8/327. 

The Chief Secretary mentioned one meeting; Camden, writing on the same event in 
categorical terms though also not before 1801 (see p. 190, n4 above), mentions two, both of 
which Castlereagh was said to have attended. The accounts however are identical in sub- 
stance, and Camden, like Castlereagh, ascribes the decision to ‘all the King’s Servants’ 
present. 

It is hard to pin down the date. Castlereagh was in England from the first half of 
September until early in December. It has sometimes been stated that the meeting took 
place at or just before the start of the Parliamentary session, which began on 24 
September; and one was indeed reported for the 23rd, at which the King’s Speech was said 
to have been read. But according to Camden there were two meetings on successive days 
in November, at which the formula was reached. A report in The Times of 18 November 
refers to two ‘Cabinet Councils’ on the 16th and 17th (the latter being a Sunday), the 
former mentioned specifically as being — though not exclusively — on Irish affairs. But 
there was a spate of, allegedly, Cabinet meetings throughout the autumn. 

Ireland was certainly occupying attention in one way and another over these months. 
Castlereagh was not the only visitor. Clare, Edward Cooke, and John Beresford among 
others were in England, seeing Pitt and some attending a meeting held under Auckland’s 
auspices. 

2. To Portland, 9 December 1799 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, III, 149). He qualified his 
compliance however with the proviso that ‘nothing’ else in that time should have led the 
Catholics ‘to alter the present impression’ (Castlereagh to Pitt, 11 December 1799; Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2). 
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There was one likely reason for Ministers to have decided as they did, 
besides the wish to conciliate a vote. As a former Chief Secretary 
observed to Pitt a little later, the Fitzwilliam affair had been bedevilled 
largely by misunderstanding, and it would be only prudent, particularly 
since ‘expectations . . . seem now to be indulged’, to apprise the Lord 
Lieutenant privately of ‘your real sentiments’ while avoiding ‘a public or 
... official declaration’.! Matters in point of fact had been taken beyond 
that: ‘the Cabinet’ had expressed a ‘unanimous’ sentiment.? Ministers 
took care to guard their flank, and to preserve their immediate position. 
Some at least must have been content that they had gone this far. 


The process of inducement, in all these ways, went on throughout 1799.° 
The Castle was leaving no doubt that it meant business: one prominent 
boroughmonger was even removed from his military and civil posts.* Its 
morale had recovered by the spring with a run of majorities in Parliament 
on a range of questions, and when the next session opened on 15 January 
1800 it secured a victory in the Commons on an amendment to the 
Address.° The temperature rose for a time again. The battle of petitions 
revived, anti-Unionist funds were raised afresh, handbills proliferated on 
the walls of Dublin. On 5 February there was a debate on a Message rec- 
ommending Union, which Government won in the Commons by 158 to 


1. Lord Hobart [see II, 221-2 above] to Pitt, 2 November 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/3328). Five 
months earlier he had married Eleanor Eden (see Ch. II, section I above). 

2. Castlereagh had also used that phrase in an earlier letter on the subject (to Pitt, 11 
December 1799, as in p. 191, n2 above). 

But who was there? I have found no record of attendance for the dates suggested. In 
view of his later behaviour (Ch. XV below) it would be interesting to know if the Lord 
Chancellor, Loughborough, was present. If the meeting took place on 23 September (see 
p- 191, nt above) it is possible that he was not, though he was reported as leaving 
Weymouth, where he had been with the King, the day before. There is silence too for the 
meetings in November. Camden later noted in his account that no Minute was taken then: 
not that a Minute would seem to have been at all appropriate in such a case ~ see I, 629 for 
customary procedure. But the confidentiality which he was obviously stressing would have 
been the greater if Loughborough had been absent, and unable to pass on the result to 
George III. 

3. It may have been in this year that regular confidential meetings began to take place 
between British and Irish Privy Councillors, possibly four from each kingdom with Pitt 
and Portland in addition, to ‘settle’ the articles for Union. Evidence, as was apparently 
intended, is hard to come by; according to Sylvester Douglas — who was not himself 
involved, but as a fairly recent Chief Secretary in Ireland may have known something of 
what was going on ~ Pitt refused to allow Minutes to be recorded of the ‘proceedings’, or 
the meetings to be regarded as those of ‘a committee of council’ (Glenbervie, I, 337, 391-2). 

4. *... that proud Leviathan, Lord Downshire’. Long courted, by Pitt among others, 
and abstaining from an early vote, he moved into opposition late in 1799 and early in 1800 
ied his militia regiment in a hostile petition. He was reckoned to control eight Commons’ 
seats. 

5. On the morning of the 16th by 138 votes to 96, after ‘one of the fiercest [debates] 
ever heard in a legislative assembly’ (Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, V, 346). 
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115.' Even so, the majority was less than forecast, and the fight went on in 
the next two months.” But after a motion for a dissolution of Parliament 
was lost on 13 March by 150 to 104, the anti-Unionists saw clearly the 
writing on the wall. The steam appeared by then to have gone out of the 
renewed public demonstrations, and the Castle moved to the final attack. 
Castlereagh carried a series of resolutions and introductory bills to the 
main measure, culminating in May in the bill for Union itself. It passed 
through the Commons on 7 June, and through the Lords six days later, 
and on 1 August the two Irish Houses assembled in their Palladian edifice 
to hear the Lord Lieutenant give the Royal Assent which closed the 
session and their own life. 

The opponents had secured some gains on the way. Protection on some 
textiles was extended, by progressive reductions within the period allowed 
earlier,! and the peerage was assured of continuing creations by settling its 
upper limit at the numbers extant when the Union became law.® These 
concessions suggested once more that the Castle could not simply bull- 
doze its way through. So too did the final form of the arrangements for 
the Commons’ representation at Westminster. After much thought and 
bargaining, it was settled that the 100 Members should represent 66 con- 
stituencies: two each for 32 counties, two each for the boroughs of Dublin 
and Cork, one each for 31 boroughs, and one for the University of Dublin. 
Compensation for amalgamated boroughs, set at two-thirds the value of 
their computed interest, would reduce the numbers immediately to 105, 
with the remaining reduction to come from further purchase. 
Negotiations were close and laborious, but in April 1800 it was agreed that 
the surviving constituencies would be selected according to size of 
populations, themselves to be calculated from the tax (basically the hearth 
money) returns. 

In the spring all seemed clear for the British Government likewise to 
press ahead. It did so in April, without excessive trouble. The debates, 
from early in that month to early May, were sometimes long, and 


1. The majority in the Lords being 75 to 26. The Irish Speech from the Throne had 
again (cf. p. 184 above) not itself mentioned the subject of Union, the idea being that it 
would be introduced three weeks later. But the Address was then opposed in the Commons 
by an amendment on the same lines as the year before. 

The Commons’ division on 5 February was the largest ever recorded. 

2. Castlereagh had expected a majority of 80 on one debate in January (to Pitt, 16 
January 1800; P.R.O. 30/8/327). Cornwallis confessed even at the end of March that 
much of the support remained unwilling (to Pitt, 31 March 1800, and see also 7 April; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). 

3. The majorities in the Commons varied with the question: they did not fall below 40, 
and in the closing stages on the main bill were in the upper 50s and lower 60s. 

The Act of Union was 40 Geo. III, c23 in the Irish series. 

4. See p. 186 above. Castlereagh was forced to admit the need to give way here (to Pitt, 
20 February 1800; P.R.O. 30/8/327). 

5. This was a matter which Cornwallis himself was particularly anxious to settle (to 
Pitt, 7 April 1800; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/93). 
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progressively more detailed; but they did not pose a challenge. ‘The major- 
ities were substantial, Opposition managing only once to avoid crushing 
defeats.! On 2 July the bill received the Royal Assent.? 

The Act for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland was to come into 
force on 1 January 1801. Preparations now went ahead. The royal style 
had to be altered, with new Seals, Great and Privy, altered documents and 
a new flag — the Union Jack as we know it, reflecting the determination to 
change as little as possible and thereby abandoning the last pretensions to 
aesthetic design, greeted the century over which it would preside.’ The 
two Houses at Westminster had themselves to be adapted. James Wyatt, as 
Surveyor General of the Office of Works, found extra space for the 
Commons by cutting into the walls of St See phen s Chapel and providing 
a further row for Members on either side. He also fitted up the Court of 
Requests — the old Little Hall of the Norman Palace, a space now used 
residually for some legal processes — as a Chamber for the Lords.* There 
was indeed some uneasiness about the physical effects on business: the 
retired Clerk of the Commons, John Hatsell, expected an awkward 
increase and a lack of committee rooms. A certain interest stirred in 
London as the date for the event approached. ‘On the 31st of December 
next’, the public was solemnly informed, ‘the whole existing fabric of our 
Government dissolves’. The King and Queen inspected the altered 
Chambers;° the new session was announced for 22 January; and on that 
day ‘the Imperial Parliament’ met.’ It did so however only to swear in new 
Members and elect a Speaker, for the King’s Speech was suddenly post- 
poned. And when that was read eleven days later, a changed Ministry as 
well as legislature, itself thrown up from the course of the Union, was 
about to start its life. 


1. And that was on a commercial question, when it achieved a minority of 58 against 
133. Other figures were 30 (to 286), 34 (to 176), 28 (to 208). See PR., 9rd ser., XI (1800), 
159-72, 216-17, 247-58, 261-305, 311-22, 339-426, 430-82, 485-520, 523-34, 537-68, 
586-9, PH., XXXV (1819), cols. 25-6, 37-198, for the debates. Pitt’s speeches on 21 April 
purport in PR. to be given verbatim. 

2. 40 Geo. III, c67. 

3. As happened a hundred years later, there was in point of fact a dispute as to when the 
new century began. One newspaper for instance greeted 1800, correctly, as the last year of 
the eighteenth century (The Morning Chronicle, 1 January). 

4 Gt lion 

5. The Morning Chronicle, 6 November 1800. 

6. Op. cit., 11 November. They were said to be particularly pleased by ‘the beef-steak 
kitchen and establishment of Mr. BELLAMY’, which was adjacent to the Court of 
Requests (see I, 27). 

7. So termed in the Proclamation of 8 November 1800 for its assembly. 
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CHAPTER VII 





The Opening of the Second 


Coalition 


he turn of the year in 1798-9 might be termed a time of prepara- 

tion in London. The attempt at union with Ireland (as it turned 

out, the first) was about to be launched. The search for a second 
Allied Coalition was actively under way. And Pitt, working on his budget 
for a seventh year of war, was assembling the case for a major step in his 
recently altered system of taxation. ! 

These varied efforts did not lack boldness. ‘They could not be called the 
products of unforced purpose, as some of Pitt’s peacetime reforms had 
been. ‘They responded to harsh pressures. But they were constructive in 
themselves. In the Irish issue, Ministers compromised on Catholic 
Emancipation; but ‘the great point’ of union itself? was grasped and 
would be vigorously carried through. The new scheme of wartime taxa- 
tion had had to respect political limits; but it marked a change of princi- 
ple, and Pitt was now prepared to take the method farther. And if the 
Government was frustrated in its aim of a Grand Alliance, in which 
members’ claims were agreed in advance and guaranteed for the future, it 
was pursuing once more a nexus of firmly related connexions on which 
reviving British hopes of a strategic offensive might rest.° 

That pursuit was proving tortuous. For the conditions were mixed. 
Fresh French aggressions, proclaimed specifically in the service of revolu- 
tion, were rousing fears and resentments, the latter now emboldened 
perhaps by Nelson’s victory, which might bring former European partners 
together. But whether either factor — the seizures or the ideology — would 
suffice as a catalyst was not as certain as many in England, rejoicing at the 
victory, assumed.* The greater Continental Powers did not act on anti- 
revolutionary sentiments alone, or at times predominantly; and while the 
movements of French armies always spelt danger, the prime scourge 
Bonaparte was stranded overseas. In that respect indeed the battle of the 
Nile was scarcely a stimulant in western capitals, moved as they were by 


. For which see Chs. VI section III, V section III, p. 109 above. 
. P.171, n5 above. 

. See pp. 134-5 above. 

. Cf. pp. 131-2, 150 above. 
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postulates of territory and status which might be subsumed but would not 
disappear. French ambitions themselves were an integral feature of a 
traditional European pattern; and if their latest form was revolutionary 
the geographical aims were as familiar as were the equally tenacious inter- 
ests of other states. The relationships of Austria and Prussia, of Russia 
and her various neighbours, the repercussions on the smaller entities in an 
historically intricate map, were not refashioned simply or equally by a 
common fear. 

These facts of life were exemplified in the last quarter of 1798. None of 
the major European Powers, watching the French and one another, felt 
free to follow a consistent policy; nor was any of them consistently 
anxious to establish too close a connexion with Britain, a Power which 
might yield financial aid but within a framework distinct from theirs. The 
reading of the national interest in London was likewise producing its 
uncertainties, in which hopes and reservations were as yet markedly unre- 
solved. And these were now underlined by the latest turn in the fluctuating 
talks, for the Russian proposal of a new bilateral alliance received in 
August 1798 pointed a range of possibilities in a shifting scene.'! On the 
one hand the Tsar, now personally involved, seemed better placed than 
the British themselves to bring a wider combination into being from a 
position which they as yet lacked. For the linchpin of an effective 
European campaign was, as always. Austria; and Austria, not unnaturally 
cautious after 1797 and on frosty terms with London over the Loan 
Convention, was more likely to respond to inducements which he was 
prepared to supply. He was already mediating between Vienna and Berlin 
in their Germanic disputes; his offer now to employ a British subsidy 
partly in Austria’s support held out a hope of action which was otherwise 
in doubt. The prospect was enticing. On the other hand it suggested 
enticements elsewhere. For might there not in fact be an alternative to be 
conjured from the Russian approach? The overture itself could hardly be 
declined — even Dundas, sceptical of a renewed European alliance, did 
not go so far.? But could the overall cost in fact be accepted, and what 
might follow in practice if Vienna agreed to the initial plan? Russia was 
asking for £1'/2 million for the future. But this sum was already reserved 
for Austria herself if the Loan dispute was settled, and a further total of 
£700,000 was earmarked for Portugal and Switzerland. We could not go 
much beyond £2 million in all — that would be financially and politically 
hazardous; and Austria would be unlikely to accept a subsidy received 
meanwhile through the Russians as meeting her independent needs. It 
was an unpalatable problem. Pitt and Grenville already had their 
apprehensions about a fresh loan for Vienna: they could not pretend that 


1. The rest of this and the next paragraph follows pp. 152-7 above. A repetition is 
perhaps permissible here to introduce a period of continual permutations. 

2. See pp. 155-6 above; and cf. his readiness to offer Corsica, or other baits, to the 
Empress Catherine in 1796 (II, 609, 633, 635-6). 
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paying the piper had always produced the right tune. To ask the Bank of 
England and the House of Commons now to underwrite an expansion of 
commitments, and one which would include Austria, would be asking a 
great deal.! 

There were awkward implications, therefore, to set against the attrac- 
tions of gaining a Russian force in western Europe and establishing some 
elements of a Coalition. But again, to take the matter a step farther, what 
would happen if Austria declined? Might a Russian alliance then be 
adjusted to operations directly of use to ourselves? We could supply a list, 
headed probably by Holland; and might not such an outcome even prove 
to be something which we ‘very much preferred’?? Nonetheless, whatever 
happened we must try to make sure of the Tsar. The response, late in 
August, was accordingly to give his proposal our preference and, so long 
as he brought Austria strictly to the point on operational plans, to transfer 
to him the sum reserved provisionally for her. At the same time we posed 
our alternative in case he should fail — which would not be surprising — 
and in that event would be glad to set forth a detailed choice. Early in 
October, when Nelson’s news had come in, Pitt and Grenville were not 
unduly anxious. Disgruntled with Austria — Grenville in particular — and 
highly sceptical of Prussia, they saw in the Russian initiative a solution in 
whichever form it might take. Their aim remained the same: pressure on 
France in Europe was the key to an acceptable peace, simultaneously 
‘continental’ and ‘maritime’, within an acceptable time.’ The likeliest way 
to achieve this, moreover, remained a broad, well concerted effort: ‘the 
advantages of a real bona fide co-operation with Austria and Russia for a 
fresh campaign on the Continent are almost beyond calculation’.4 But if 
that road was closed at least for the present — if Vienna did not fully 
respond — another might be taken which could lead, if less directly, 
towards the same goal. Such was the position as seen in London when 
prospects appeared to open. It was to take some unforeseen turns over the 
next few months. 


1. See II, 524-5, 617-21 for the Bank of England in 1795-6. 

2. Grenville to Whitworth, 29 August 1798 (P.R.O., FO. 65/40). 

This was not the first time in point of fact that the idea of an Anglo-Russian treaty had 
been linked with some kind of Allied action for Holland. The connexion had been made 
in the War of the Austrian Succession in 1746-8. 

3. Cf. p. 134 above. 

4. Minute, ‘Read and Approved’ in Cabinet for ‘Heads of a Despatch’ to St Petersburg, 
22 August 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306). This ultimate perception needs to be held in mind; 
for while Pitt and Grenville were irritated by Austria, and doubtful of her real intentions, I 
do not believe that those sentiments had hardened into policy, as some of their remarks 
might suggest (see the interesting argument, covering the autumn and winter, in Paul W. 
Schroeder, ‘The Collapse of the Second Coalition’; The Journal of Modern History, Volume 
59, No. 2, particularly 261-6). The ‘advantages’ were still seen as real: the question 
whether they were properly attainable could not be answered yet. 
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The first surprise indeed was on its way. The Tsar had been acting from a 
highly individual mixture of temperament and reasons of state: to 
counter a growing French threat to his version of Russia’s eastern expan- 
sionist policy — an interest which for once, though with its own emphasis, 
overrode his dislike of his mother’s example; for the satisfaction, now 
emerging fast from an earlier state of withdrawal, of appearing as the 
mediator — the arbiter? — of a comprehensive alliance; from idealism for a 
Europe to be purged of the levelling atheism of France.! Impelled along 
his path with characteristic force, his relationships were changing: dis- 
appointed by his old favourite Prussia, he was turning towards the rival 
Power. The approach to Britain was centred in fact on a rising sympathy 
with Austria; and the ambivalent response from London was not at all to 
his taste. It was the less so for the explanation he was given of the British 
view on the Loan Convention, which was represented as the sole obstacle 
to Austria’s entry into the war.2 Angered by this check to his design, Paul 
accordingly changed tack. He would not accept his own British subsidy 
‘until the more pressing Necessities of the Court of Vienna shall be pro- 
vided for’; action on his proposal must therefore be ‘postponed’.’ Further 
indications seemed to confirm that the subsidy, even if accepted, would 
not be taken as meeting those needs in itself; the upper limit of a total of 
some £2 million in aid might therefore have to be breached. Such an 
extension, Ministers in London decided, was not to be risked. On 2 
November the Russians were informed that we had gone as far as we 
could: if they wished us to support both Powers in one package, we could 
not oblige.* 

This looked like the end of that particular road, at least for the time 
being. Military proposals vanished with the refusal of the subsidy: no 
major ally was thus available only a few weeks after the prospects had 
seemed to improve. ‘The blow was severe — ‘total disappointment’, wrote 
Grenville’ — and in part, paradoxically, for financial reasons; for among 
the ‘advantages . . . almost beyond calculation’ of a ‘real’ Russo-Austrian 
effort had been the thought that the subsidy ‘might save ten times that 
sum which would otherwise be destined to a lingering defensive, and 


1. Cf. II, 644; p. 154 above. 

2. This came from Cobenzl, who was thoroughly distrusted in London ~ and not by the 
British alone: both Starhemberg and Vorontsov — ‘ce vil Scapin politique . . . [qui] a 
trompé mon Empereur’ — were equally angry (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 352-9). 

Briefly Foreign Minister in Vienna (see p. 153 above) but then dispossessed by his prede- 
cessor Thugut, he had been sent off to Prussia and then Russia, where he could be out of 
his rival’s way for a time. 

3. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 43, 25 September 1798; received 19 October (PR.O., 
FO. 65/40). Not content with having recently reported that Austria would ratify the 
Convention (pp. 133, 157 above), the envoy was now ‘given to understand’ that she would 
shortly show herself ‘satisfied’ with the subsidy given to Russia for her support. 
Whitworth’s perceptions were not acute. 

4. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 35, 2 November 1798 (FO. 65/41). 

5. Ibid. 
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strictly naval, war’.! The wording, in a Cabinet Minute drawn by 
Grenville, could have been aimed at Dundas: it could certainly apply to 
the ready suspicions of Parliament and public. But now the possibility of 
Just such a war had to be taken seriously again. ‘I am not very sanguine of 
anything’, wrote Pitt, ‘but our... continuing to fight well our own battle; 
and Europe must probably be left for some time longer to its fate’. 

The verdict rested on a dual assumption. Austria would not commit 
herself; but neither would the other candidate Prussia, which would wait 
for Austria to act.’ It was a reasonable judgment. But even as it was being 
made, Prussia was in fact showing signs of stirring once more. 

From hard-earned experience, no one in London was prepared to put it 
higher than that. Nevertheless, new soundings were taking a decidedly 
tempting form. For as well as supplying a force on the Rhine, the Prussians 
now proposed an invasion of Holland, to be combined with Dutch guer- 
rillas and British naval support. The information, from talks between 
Haugwitz and the Russian envoy in Berlin, together with a paper from the 
Duke of Brunswick, reached London through Vorontsov. It struck a chord 
which vibrated farther when a despatch arrived from Vienna, inquiring if 
Britain would support a Swiss force if — or when — France attacked the 
Grisons, the last independent canton outside the Helvetic League.* These 
interesting communications were received on 2 and 10 November respec- 
tively. Speculative as the prospects were, the Government decided to 
follow them up. The scenario was changing again. Our two favoured 
targets were coming into focus: risings in Holland and Switzerland, to be 
joined by action in each case from the relevant German Power.® From 
such foundations an Alliance might come into being. A Cabinet was sum- 
moned, and on the 16th a fresh trial was approved.’ 

Its object this time was comprehensive — an echo from the start of the 
year.® Now that both Prussia and Austria might rejoin the war it was possi- 
ble, and desirable, to revive the idea of ‘a general co-operation’. And if 
co-operation was to be real, there must be ‘one general and digested 
system’; a return to the concept of prior agreement on both military and 
diplomatic aims. That now meant putting some flesh on the bones of 


1 Minute ‘Read and Approved’ in Cabinet for heads of a despatch, 22 August 1798 
(B.L. Add. Ms 59306). The use of ‘advantages’ in the plural would seem to counter susp1- 
cion that the ‘calculation’ was limited to finance. 

2. To Grenville, 29 October (4.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 355). Cf. I, 624. 

3. See also Grenville to Vorontsov, 2 November 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 358). 

4. See p. 132 above; and 134-5 for Brunswick. 

5. H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 346-8, 350-1, 358-9 for receipt of the Prussians’ overture; a 
hint however was available on 29 October, in Benjamin Garlicke [chargé d’affaires in 
Berlin] to Grenville, no. 28, Secret and Confidential, 19 October 1798 (P.R.O., F.O. 64/51). 
The despatch from Vienna, Eden to Grenville, no. 95, Secret, 27 October 1798, was 
received on 10 November (IO. 7/53). 

6. See p. 156 above. 

7. Minute of 16 November 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306). 

8. P. 134 above. 
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principle; something that had not been feasible when the concept itself 
was first proposed. And that in turn should be done by sending our 
thoughts at once to St Petersburg and, by special envoy, to Berlin followed 
by Vienna. ! 

Grenville and Pitt did not look far for the envoy. He was to be ‘Thomas 
Grenville, the second of the Foreign Secretary’s brothers. It was not the 
first time of course that he had been mentioned for a post: in the past few 
years he had declined on three occasions to go to Ireland as Chief 
Secretary, he had gone on a mission to Austria, and his name had come up 
earlier in connexion with the India Board. This was not simply a case of 
the Grenvilles, as so often, looking after their own, though it was certainly 
that.2 Tom Grenville was respected for his qualities, some of which his 
brothers lacked. He had a good brain and good judgment, wide experi- 
ence of politics, and with greater charm and wit was far the most popular 
of the three. What he lacked was personal ambition, ‘the careerist’s tem- 
perament’:’ all in all, he was in fact well suited to this kind of task. 

The framework of the British proposals was broadly the same as before. 
A quadrilateral treaty should be signed, now ‘immediately’, to achieve a 
‘continental’ peace, negotiated and guaranteed for the future by the sig- 
natories in combination. It would be accompanied by a ‘maritime’ peace 
between ourselves and France, which we would negotiate simultaneously 
on our own. Certain provisions and guidelines were laid down. ‘The 
central principle was clear: France must be reduced to ‘within her ancient 
limits’. But some exceptions were allowed: the status quo ante need not be 
followed in every respect. Savoy and the Rhineland territories should be 
handed back; but Venice with its mainland regions, and the Low 
Countries, would not, and while the French Directory must be removed, 
as a regime devoted to aggression, the return of the Bourbons was not a 
necessity. Surveying the several parties’ roles and likely demands, we 
assumed that Russia had no territorial claims on the mainland of western 
Europe; neither did we, nor on Malta or the Ionian Islands.° Territorial 


1. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 36, Most Secret, 16 November 1798 (F.O. 65/41). 

2. The reputation was well earned, and it endured. When the family’s sun had set, Lord 
Rosebery, versed in Whig tradition, was driven to describe its history as ‘the annals of the 
hive’ (Chatham, His Early Life and Connections (1910), 135). The process of accumulation may 
be followed in GEC under Buckingham, Buckingham of Chandos, Temple, and Temple of 
Stowe. Tom Grenville’s own sense of accumulation was focused, more sympathetically, on 
his brary; for his public position see II, 188-9 and 189ng, 410, 422, p. 173, n2 above. 

3. Mackesy, op. cit., 52. 

4. Cf. II, Ch. IX, 371-2, 440, 575-6, 581-4, 599-602 for the British, and Pitt’s own, atti- 
tude on this last question. There was also a noticeable silence on Nice (as distinct from 
Savoy) and on some other territories lost by Sardinia; cf. op. cit., 628-9, and ibid and 
647-8 in general. 

5. Which however did not stop Grenville from suggesting that the Tsar, whose ships 
were now operating with the Turks in the eastern Mediterranean (p. 150 above), might like 
to hand over Corfu, if captured, in recognition that it was the battle of the Nile which had 
opened such opportunities (to Whitworth, 30 March 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 513). 
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questions could therefore be related to Austrian and Prussian interests. 
The former in our view should lie in Italy; the Emperor could keep his 
Venetian gains and recover his losses in Lombardy, and any further ambi- 
tions should be directed likewise south of the Alps, where he would not be 
in rivalry with Prussia. Prussia’s own claims, however, were not known, 
and she should be invited to’declare them. But while we would welcome 
her military intervention in Holland we doubted that she would wish to 
stay there; and it was to be hoped that her ambitions would not threaten 
the survival of the Holy Roman Empire. On this extensive view, the most 
obvious vacuum lay in north-west Europe. There was no longer any need 
to consider the Austrians’ old plan to exchange their Netherlands for 
Bavaria — we had always opposed it, but in any case it had been settled in 
principle at Campo Formio! —, and we were hinting clearly that we did not 
want Prussia in the Dutch territories. Our preference therefore would be 
to see the Low Countries, so important to our safety, united in one state, 
with the Prince of Orange restored as Stadtholder in Holland. 

The survey, sent initially to Russia as the most likely catalyst,? amounted 
with minor omissions to a blueprint for western Europe. As such, it took 
its place in the process that ended with the wars. Its immediate elements, 
military and financial, were set forth more particularly to Thomas 
Grenville, destined for Berlin. We looked to Prussia and Austria to 
combine if possible in the Rhineland, and at any rate each to stand guard; 
Austria in addition should operate in Italy and in concert with Swiss 
forces in Switzerland, while Prussia should move into Holland in co-oper- 
ation with the Dutch. Our own operational contribution would lie by sea 
in the Mediterranean, to help defend Naples and to assist the Austrian 
campaign farther north. British troops might play a part in Holland; but 
while the effect might be important, their numbers could not be so large 
as ‘with propriety to become a subject of stipulation’, and the matter 
could be discussed separately with Prussia. Financial arrangements with 
the two Powers would be eased by the fact that Russia had declined a 
subsidy; we could therefore allocate £2 million equally between them, on 
conditions in each case. Austria must ratify the Loan Convention of 1797 
— still a firm prerequisite. She must then agree to apply half her portion to 
raising and helping maintain Swiss resistance, and to supply forces for ‘an 
eventual plan’ of operations in Germany. Prussia for her part must apply 
£500,000 to resistance in Holland,* and provide troops for a plan of 
German operations. An alternative scheme, however, should be held in 
reserve if one of the two Powers would not take up arms. In that case the 


1. P. 131 above. 

2. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 36, Most Secret, 16 November 1798 (P.R.O., FO. 65/41). 

3. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, nos. 1-3, nd but between 13 and 15 December 1798 
(F.O. 64/52). The dating derives from the latter’s papers in box 307 of the Stowe Mss, 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 

4. Thomas Grenville was authorised also to advance up to £15,000 for direct use by the 
exiled Dutch representatives in Germany. 
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other might receive the whole £2 million, for action in Switzerland or 
Holland respectively, or £1 million if Russia decided to act as a full ally to 
either! and, after all, reapply to London for funds. In that case too our 
own position might be realigned: we might wish to ‘reserve’ our engage- 
ment not to make a unilateral peace, and consequently our proposals for 
territorial settlement. 

The package is instructive as an indication of preferences and intended 
pressures which would affect the atmosphere and to some extent the 
course of later events. It failed however to forward them, let alone 
produce a result. The approaches to both Prussia and Austria were preju- 
diced by mischance; and the balance of expectations, now swinging to the 
former, was once more to be reversed. 

For the mission to Berlin encountered a setback at the start. Fog and 
east winds held up Tom Grenville for some days in mid December, and on 
reaching the mouth of the Elbe he was forced to turn home because of 
ice. At the end of the year he was back in London; and there he had to stay 
for another month while the hard weather held and the mails piled up at 
Hamburg, the main collecting point for despatches from the Continent. 
When at last they arrived, moreover, it was to reveal a changed situation 
which caused his instructions to be largely recast. For the accumulation of 
news was both encouraging and distressing: a mixed bag from St 
Petersburg, an uncovenanted setback far to the south.” 


The prospect of aid to The ‘Two Sicilies if the French attacked had led the 
British to re-enter the Mediterranean, as the best incentive to contact with 
Austria, which was pledged to protect her ally.’ It now seemed increasingly 
likely that an assault was preparing from the direction of the Papal States; 
and Nelson was in Naples with part of his force after the Nile.! The 
combination, at first sight promising, was in fact unfortunate. Nelson’s 
driving impulses were heightened at this time by strain compounded by 
exhilaration, a recently ‘splitting’? head wound from the battle,> and 
perhaps the dawning of exposure to Emma. Persuaded ~— like others before 
him — of the potential of Neapolitan troops and their current commander 
General Mack, once the Austrians’ chief of staffin the Low Countries,° he 


1. Having of course hitherto destined this element of the British subsidy for Austria 
alone (pp. 154-5, 156 above). 

2. It was indeed an accumulation; ‘I wish’, exclaimed Pitt to Auckland, then Postmaster 
General (see p. 260 below), ‘you as Post Master could have deferred the arrival of the g 
Mails with which we have been overwhelmed last night and this morning’ (19 January 
1799; B.L. Add. Ms 46519). Two more had come in just before he wrote. 

3. Pp. 137-40 above. 

4. P. 151 above. 

5. “My head is splitting — splitting ~ splitting’; to St Vincent, 1 September 1798 (see 
Carola Oman, .Nelson (1947), 307). The ‘headache’ was still present several months later 
(Tom Pocock, Horatio Nelson (1987), 197). 

6. Cf. II, 279, 306 for the first, 329, 339 for the second. 
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threw the full weight of his influence behind a plan, already in discussion, 
for an offensive strike before the French themselves could move. ‘. . . every 
person’, he had already written to Pitt, seemed to see ‘the propriety of an 
immediate war’, and nothing would be wanting on his own part ‘to destroy 
the French and to save Italy’.! The design, based on an estimate of numer- 
ical superiority and the anticipated Austrian support, was for a drive on 
Rome with a simultaneous seaborne landing at Leghorn, for which he had 
offered British escort. Operations began on 17 November, and at first went 
well. The troops were landed successfully at Leghorn, and the main force 
reached Rome. But that was the peak. The French regrouped, on g 
December the Neapolitans were routed, there was a collapse, and a fort- 
night later Nelson evacuated the royal family. The Mediterranean fleet 
had lost the facilities of a major, well placed port. Its freedom of manoeu- 
vre was lessened by the greater need to watch Sicily, where the King and 
government were now based. A potential asset, maritime and even mili- 
tary given careful handling, was turned at once into a liability. 

‘That was not all. While The Two Sicilies’ treaty with Austria was being 
ratified in the summer, talks for a similar treaty with Britain, projected 
earlier, were pursued in London. They reached a hopeful stage early in 
October, though the Foreign Secretary then warned Naples of the danger 
of breaking with France unless the support from Vienna was assured.? 
When news of the offensive was received — as usual indirectly and perhaps 
unreliably — it was however greeted with relief. For whether the venture 
succeeded or failed was taken as ‘much’ less important than the fact that 
an ally of Austria’s was at war. Austria herself, it was accepted, must then 
be engaged;> and once that happened the wider consequences could 
follow. But when the ice in northern Germany eased in January, Ministers 
had a shock. For they then learned from the despatches that Austria had 
refused to help Naples, since the recent treaty was defensive, Naples was 
the attacker, and moreover without consultation. The only talks there 
indeed had been between the Court and the British authorities, Hamilton 
and Nelson; Britain was held responsible, and with the object of luring 
Austria into the war.! The charge was rejected: the warning of October 
was on record.’ But so far from bringing about the result which Ministers 


1. 4 October 1798 (P.R.O. 30/8/163). While this was not the only letter that Nelson 
wrote to Pitt, itis the only survivor in the collections of the Minister’s papers. 

In considering the impact of Emma Hamilton, with the accompanying novel experi- 
ence of adulation from a foreign Court, one has to bear in mind that the Admiral’s advice 
was first given early in his interrupted stay at Naples, before either had taken real effect. 

2. Pp. 151, 152-3 above; PR.O., FO. 70/11 passim from 20 April; Grenville to Hamilton, 
no. 6, 3 October 1798 (loc. cit.). That despatch however also declared that Britain was 
willing to support The Two Sicilies whatever the latter might decide. 

3. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 1g December 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 419). 

4. See Duffy, ‘British War Policy’, 347-8, which adds to the accounts by Holland Rose, 
in Napoleonic Studies (1904), 353-4, and The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1, 287-9. 
The despatches reached London on 19 January. 

5. Above. 
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anticipated, the ill starred venture in fact served only to reinforce Vienna’s 
distrust. 

The outlook for the second part of Grenville’s mission thus looked less 
promising. It was threatened further by an occurrence at St Petersburg 
relayed in the same crop of mails. The British Minister, Whitworth, was 
not a brilliant diplomat. He had in fact already raised doubts in London, 
most recently by his impression of Austria’s stance on the loan dispute.' 
His position was certainly far from easy, against a constantly shifting back- 
ground and the presence of an unbalanced autocrat with whom, to his 
credit, he managed to keep on good terms. Nonetheless he would have 
been well advised to be cautious when Cobenzl hove in sight: as it was, 
anxious to conciliate the Tsar, he let himself be led into talks from which 
he emerged in December with a draft Convention for a new Austrian 
loan. He could scarcely have chosen a more inflammatory issue, or as it 
happened a worse time, for instructions were waiting at that moment to 
be sent him to steer clear of Cobenzl on that old issue.? Ministers and the 
King were furious — the more so as they seem to have thought that 
Whitworth had actually signed a provisional agreement.*? The Cabinet 
disavowed ‘the whole negotiation’ and confirmed Grenville’s wish to 
recall the envoy, Pitt’s friend Bathurst being earmarked for the post. Only 
a plea from Vorontsoy, who feared the effect of a vacuum ata critical time, 
enabled Whitworth to survive; to receive in due course a peerage and the 
Paris Embassy.° 

These diverse events therefore went far to alter Tom Grenville’s instruc- 
tions. A third, more cheerful possibility added to the need. For while the 
unfortunate Whitworth was incurring his superiors’ wrath, he was also 
pressing their latest proposal for a Russian alliance. A not unpromising 


1. P. 200, ng above. In the negotiation of 1796 with the Empress Catherine he had been 
rebuked for exceeding his instructions on the terms for a subsidy. 

2. Whitworth to Grenville, nos. 54, 55 of 4, 13 December 1798, endorsed as received 19 
January 1799; Grenville to Whitworth, no. 42, 15 December 1798 (P.R.O., FO. 65/41). 

See p. 200, n2 above for London’s view of Cobenzl. His proposal was for a loan of £3.6 
million, to be raised in London on the terms of Britain’s domestic loan for 1799 and with a 
Parliamentary guarantee (a familiar formula by now). Part of this should be assigned to 
pay off the debt of 1796~7, but by a separate and secret article that would be written off at a 
peace brought about by Allied operations in which Austria had been effectively involved. 
Britain would advance £600,000 to Austria when she declared war. The Loan Convention 
of 1797 would be ratified following Britain’s acceptance of the new Convention. Other, 
separate, articles covered terms for an alliance: a pledge, together with Russia, not to make 
peace unilaterally, and a guarantee by Britain to support the Austrians in Italy by main- 
taing a fleet in the Mediterranean superior to the French. 

3. See both Grenville and George III on 19 January (L.C.G. IZ, III, no. 1908 on p. 181). 

4. Op. cit., pp. 182-3; Grenville to Bathurst, 20, 21 January 1799 (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 
2). There is no notice of this meeting in Grenville’s file of ‘Cabinet Minutes’ (B.L. Add. Ms 
59306), despite the interesting statement of his normal practice in a later letter to 
Windham which is printed in L.C.G. II, IIL, no. 1918 on p. 183n1. 

5. H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 448-9 for Vorontsov on 22 January; Grenville to Whitworth, 
no. 1, 25 January 1799 (F.O. 65/42). 
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start (if he had read it correctly) was followed by silence. But on Christmas 
eve he saw the Tsar in person, and all suddenly changed. Paul had just 
learned that the King of Naples had marched against the French. Fired, it 
seemed, by what he saw as a chivalrous regal enterprise, he decided to 
enter the war himself immediately as a principal. Eight thousand troops, 
from the Danube region, would be sent to Naples’s aid; he would renew 
his request for a British subsidy, and make some strategic proposals relat- 
ing to Malta and to Holland.! 

This report was received with the rest of that voluminous package of 
mails.” It added its own complications to resuscitated hopes. A Russian 
subsidy would mean that funds would be short in total for Prussia and 
Austria.’ Tom Grenville was therefore to concentrate his efforts on Berlin. 
In return for an army to attack Holland, in concert it was hoped with a 
Russian force, Prussia would receive £800,000 (£1 million if necessary), 
some of which might go at her discretion to raising Dutch resistance. 
Austria however would get nothing. She had let down Naples and been 
extremely rude. She still refused to service her debt, and the terms for a 
further loan were unrealistic. And if she did enter the war, which seemed 
as doubtful as ever, it would probably be only when others had done so, 
yielding possible benefits for herself from their operations.* 

The assessment, once again, seemed not unreasonable. It proved once 
again to be wrong. Tom Grenville’s mission continued in its course of bad 
luck. Setting off for a second time on 28 January 1799, he was wrecked by 
ice off the Elbe, and the gallant bibliophile® — scrambling across the floes, 
half drowned once more on the treacherous sands, preserving his papers 
throughout, finally pushing through the frozen plains — was able to reach 
Berlin only on 17 February. By then a Provisional Anglo-Russian 
Convention had been signed in St Petersburg, for 45,000 troops in return 


1. Whitworth to Grenville, nos. 57-9, 12-24 December 1798 (FO. 65/41). See p. 203 and 
n2 above for the British approach of 16 November. 

The troops for Naples had been intended for Turkey, under the recent rapprochement (for 
which see p. 154 above); but the Porte was now holding them up. Russia had in point of fact 
just signed a treaty of limited aid with The Two Sicilies, for the defence of Sicily itself (29 
November 1798; see The Consolidated Treaty Senes, ed. Clive Parry, 54 (1969), 325-31). 

Sherwig (Guineas and Gunpowder, 111) seems to ascribe the Tsar’s decision to satisfaction 
with the outcome of Whitworth’s talks with Cobenzl. The run of events — and perhaps the 
fact that the outcome was provisional — makes this unlikely. Paul seems to have resolved 
quite suddenly to come in, he then moved fast, and in fact in a mood of revulsion from 
Austria when he learned ~ as he did very quickly — that she would not support Naples. 

2. See p. 204 above. 

3. Cf. pp. 154-5, 203-4 above. 

4. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, no. 2, 25 January 1799 (FO. 64/53). The Cabinet of 
20 January (see p. 206 and nq above), which discussed the mission as well as Whitworth’s 
performance, stated that £1 million would be furnished to Prussia. In his no. 3 to 
Whitworth, sd, the Foreign Secretary argued that City financiers were unlikely on experi- 
ence, and should not be forced, to lend to Austria at the same rate as to the British 
Government. 

5. P. 202, n2 above. 
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for a subsidy of £900,000 a year, with a further payment of £225,000 for 
their ‘preparation’ and one of £75,000 when they crossed the border, plus 
a monthly credit of £37,500 which would be cancelled at the peace. 
Russia for her part would do her best to bring Prussia into the war, and in 
that event would send the subsidised force to act in combination in 
Holland, Prussia receiving as reward in due course the non-ecclesiastical 
territories conquered by France on the eastern bank of the Rhine.! These 
terms could not yet be taken for granted. The treaty had to be ratified, 
and the Tsar stressed that their acceptance depended on Prussia’s agree- 
ment and accession.? Nor could he himself be fully relied upon: he could 
change his mind all too easily — alter the troops’ destination, or delay 
them, or even find a pretext for backing out. 

The Convention’s contents were not known in London until early in 
March. But the prospect suggested that all might still turn on ‘Tom 
Grenville’s success; and it was distinctly worrying to learn that the atmos- 
phere on his arrival had cooled. The Prussians were experiencing Russia’s 
pressure; but they were reluctant to commit themselves, and instead of dis- 
cussing territorial claims and operational plans for Holland the envoy was 
faced with suggestions for money to support a ‘vigorous defence’. Early in 
March these turned into a proposal for a tripartite pact to protect northern 
Germany; and while the possibility was held out of a subsequent change to 
an offensive, that soon receded under questioning, problems were raised in 
every direction, and it seemed as clear as anything could be in Berlin that, 
at least for the time being, Prussia was going to remain neutral.* 

Meanwhile however, in a last twist of fortune, the Austrians were 
heading on an opposite course. Once again indeed they appeared to be on 
the brink of war. The proximate cause this time lay with Russia — with the 
troop movements set in motion in the late summer of 1798, and again to 
aid Naples in more recent months. As those forces deployed, the French 


1. The Convention was signed on 2g December 1798 (New Style). The text is published 
in Consolidated Treaty Series, 54, 381-8. 

There was also agreement on a separate item which was to come into prominence later. 
The Tsar’s concern for Malta was acknowledged by an undertaking similar to one which 
he had made recently in his treaty with The Two Sicilies (p. 207, n1 above): that on the 
expulsion of the French from the island it would be garrisoned and a protectorate estab- 
lished on behalf of the Knights by the three Powers in combination. 

2. Paul to Vorontsov, 30 December 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 427-30, particularly 
428). 

3. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 1, 2 January 1799; received 6 March (PR.O., FO. 65/42). 
They were circulated to Cabinet Ministers at once, Pitt, Dundas and Loughborough 
agreeing with an endorsement by ? Spencer (initialled obscurely, on Grenville’s copy) that 
‘Ratification cannot be too . .. speedy’ (~ March 1799; B.L. Add. Ms 59306). It followed in 
St Petersburg on 25 April (NS). 

4. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, nos. 2-5, 28 February-16 March 1799, received 
between 12 and 23 March (KO. 64/53), and cf. H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 481-2, 485-91. ‘.. . 
vigorous defence’, he observed privately, ‘are two fine words that not understanding myself 
I do not presume to explain to you’ (to Spencer, 28 February 1798; B.L. Add. Ms temp. 
Althorp G27). 
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became increasingly anxious, and when protests were unavailing they 
despatched two armies across the Rhine on 1 March. Austrian troops 
moved in turn, while Thugut sent a message to London proposing that the 
45,000 subsidised Russians (of whom of course he had learned) should 
march for Switzerland, where they would be supported by operations 
from the Archduke Charles. This was a suggestion which now might well 
be to the British taste. But it had not reached Ministers when on the 16th 
they gathered that Austria was in fact at war.! 


So the war of the Second Coalition began. The Coalition itself did not yet 
exist. France was encountering renewed opposition, as some new 
alliances showed: Russia with Turkey; Britain with Turkey; Austria, 
Russia, Britain with The Two Sicilies.2 But all these were bilateral, and 
with differing limits; far more important, the four main intended partners 
were not bound on unifying terms. Austria was allied with Russia, and 
Russia had an unratified Convention with Britain; but Austria and Britain 
had no new treaty, and Prussia was still neutral. Of the earlier British 
wartime agreements, only those with Portugal in 1793 and with Russia in 
1793 and ’95 were still fully in effect. Looking back over all that had 
passed since the start of 1798, it was a disappointing result. 

Nor was it particularly reassuring for the future. The obstacles to a com- 
prehensive quadrilateral concert had been rooted in divergent interests 
which would now be carried into the narrower alignments. The British 
had argued that proper control of strategy and operations was likely to 
need prior agreement on specified national claims. That had not been 
reached, and failure in its turn exacerbated the differences which under- 
lay respective attitudes to the war. As in fact the diplomatic upset of 1791 — 
the Ochakov affair — pointed sources of discord that would help destroy 
the First Coalition, so the tortuous tale of the long nugatory diplomatic 
prelude explains much of what was to happen to the Second. 

For the differences ran deep. They impinged directly on operations. And 
in this instance, without the pressing preoccupations in eastern Europe 
which had helped check earlier campaigns,’ the focus was squarely on the 
west. None of this was highly exceptional: all wartime alliances are subject 
to differences, liable — not least in a period inheriting a concept of limited 


1. Eden to Grenville, no. 18, 6 March 1799 (EO. 7/54); Grenville to George III, 12, 16 
March 1799 (L.C.G. JI, III, nos. 1936, 1938). Austria had declared, or formally accepted, 
war on the rath. 

2. See p. 150 above for Turkey, 205 for Naples. The British negotiation for an alliance 
with the former ended in a treaty on 5 January 1799; the Convention of 1793 with the latter 
(see II, 279) was converted into a treaty on 1 December 1798 (Consolidated Treaty Senes 54, 
391-4, 333-8 respectively). 

3. II, Ch. VIII, section II, and op. cit., 337, 550, 557. The commercial Convention with 
Russia of 1793 was renewed in 1797. 

4. See II, 540, and in general op. cit., Ch. I, sections I-III. 

5. Op. cit., Ch. XI, section I, and 540, 586, 632. 
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warfare — to bear on strategic and operational aims. The trouble in this 
case was that the problems centred on the vital element; for the focal 
contribution lay with Austria: determined or reluctant, she held the key.' 
The Austrian army was still held to be the best on the Continent, other 
perhaps than the French; Austria could save the strategic strongpoint of 
Switzerland, and from her sector on the Rhine provide the launching pad 
for the most promising line of entry into France, through Franche Comté 
to the Lyonnais.? Her interests however were far from those of either 
Russia or Britain. As Pitt and Grenville did not tire of telling, she took up 
arms only when forced, to preserve her security and her primacy within 
the Holy Roman Empire. French conquests in northern Italy and 
Germany, with the latter’s added bearing on Prussian ambitions, threat- 
ened the bulwarks of the Emperor’s power and prestige. He was prepared 
to fight hard to this end: to admit a reliance on Russia, and to raise forces 
larger even than those in the First Coalition. That did not mean that 
Austria lacked ambitions: they had not been removed, or indeed dimin- 
ished, by her misfortunes in 1796—7. She did not despair of her troops or 
her generals — with reason, when only Bonaparte had proved irresistible; 
she was ready (as at Rastadt, in bringing the Congress to cede the left bank 
of the Rhine) to place her own interests above those of the Empire with 
which they were linked; and was also in fact reconsidering her views on the 
Austrian Netherlands, whose repossession might yield a counter worth 
holding at the peace.’ Her aims were not slight. But in certain circum- 
stances she could hold them as a subject for negotiation with France,‘ and 
they now postulated a strategy which itself could diverge from those held 
by either of her partners. The Austrians wished to expel the enemy from 
Italy and Germany. But they were not necessarily prepared thereafter — 
and this bore on the shape of their opening designs — to drive deep into 
French territory to replace the Republic itself. 

In short, Austria subscribed to a limited strategy. Russia’s position by 
comparison was open. Less subject to the imperatives governing so much 
of western Europe, her policy continued to respond to the Tsar’s ideals 
alongside the state’s diplomatic aims. In the light of his crusading fire and 
the consequent strength of the ‘European party’, there were some sub- 
stantial overlaps in the mix. Paul — unlike his mother as so often — was not 
necessarily committed to restoring the Bourbons.° But he was resolved to 


1. For what follows cf. Mackesy, op. cit., 66—70 and, with a critical emphasis, Schroeder, 
“The Collapse of the Second Coalition’, 244~52, 259-66. 

2. See I, 282 for Switzerland, 579-81, 584-6 for Franche Comté and Lyons. Pitt’s 
remarks in 1795, op. cit., 588, directed to the current situation, could be applied with nec- 
essary changes now. 

3. P. 132 above for Rastadt; and see p. 213 below for the Netherlands. Cf. T.C.W. 
Blanning, The Origins of the French Revolutionary Wars (1986), ch. 6, particularly 176, 178, 195, 
197. 

4. Cf. pp. 152-3 above. 

5. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 31, 24 July 1798 (KO. 65/40). 
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suppress the Republic as it stood, and that forcible impulse buttressed his 
national interests in south-east Europe and now the Mediterranean, as 
well as the arguments for exploiting the sharp rivalries between the two 
main Germanic Powers. They also coincided once more with the case for 
favouring Prussia, now that Austria in his view had abandoned Naples.! 
He was in fact disposed to discipline Vienna: to keep it up to the military 
mark. And such an approach broadly suited British interests, as the best 
insurance against the likely failure of ‘a real... co-operation with Austria 
and Russia for a fresh campaign’? which itself was central to the 
Government’s hopes. 

For, turning to the third of the horses in what might yet become a 
troika, British policy was at once far-reaching in intent and, to Europeans, 
tangential in practice. After the uncertainties of recent years it was 
looking to a victory, within measurable time, which would ensure territor- 
ial containment of France and the destruction of her regime. This, it has 
been termed, was a ‘strategy of overthrow’; Britain’s own contribution 
however would be maritime and financial with only restricted military 
aid. Such a combination required, more than ever, a substantial comple- 
ment; and if the implications could be questioned in London as weighted 
unduly in favour of the Continent, on the Continent itself the balance 
could be viewed as tilting the other way. The British, it was held in 
Vienna, would again be fighting to the last Austrian grenadier; worse, 
they would employ the power of the purse to try to dictate how he should 
be used. The mutual resentments endured. Meanwhile Russia’s role had 
still to be tested — her influence on Vienna, the true nature of her prefer- 
ences, the steadfastness of her resolve. When the campaigning season 
suddenly opened, with no detailed prior consultation, the outlook for an 
Allied ‘digested system” was thus distinctly unsure. 


II 


British Ministers themselves were certainly sceptical. They placed little 
faith in Austria, and wondered at the start even if she would stay the 
course.° In the latter respect however they had a pleasant surprise over the 
next three months. By the end of March 1799 the Archduke Charles was 
forcing the French back to the Rhine, they were likewise retreating in 
Lombardy, and the good news continued. In the extreme south the enemy, 
now exposed, withdrew from Naples and Rome, leaving a few scattered 
garrisons and suffering a heavy defeat as he reached the northern plain; 
and by then, too, Lombardy and much of Piedmont had been regained, 


. Cf. pp. 207-8 above. 

. P. 199 above. 

. The title of Mackesy, op. cit.; see p. 123, n3 above. 
. P. 201 above. 

. Mackesy, op. cit., 82-3. 
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and a sizeable army was available for fresh operations. For in the opening 
weeks the Austrians in Italy were joined by two Russian forces, from the 
one ordered earlier to Galicia and the other designed more recently for 
Naples.! Under the veteran Marshal Suvorov, placed in overall command 
on the spot, the Allies entered Milan late in April and Turin late in May. 
Meanwhile the Archduke Charles with part of his force turned to the 
northern Swiss frontier, beyond which, after a pause of some weeks, he 
advanced into the country in May, while a corps in the south-east, having 
entered the Grisons, was overrunning the French forward positions. In 
mid June the Austrians were in Ziirich, on the lake of Lucerne, and the St 
Gotthard. Northern Italy was largely cleared, Bonaparte’s republics 
crumbled, and the Helvetic League seemed about to follow suit.’ 

This run of events was greeted with, sometimes rather puzzled, elation 
in London.’ It was perhaps hard to credit such unaccustomed success. But 
in June Pitt could hope for ‘further progress in the little that remains to be 
done in Switzerland and Italy’. What might follow from that happy state 
remained largely unresolved. 

For these gratifying gains on the ground were not matched by strategic 
agreements in the capitals. One warning signal had been hoisted almost 
at once. Thugut’s request for the Russians in Switzerland, with the 
Archduke Charles acting in support, was accepted in London and the 
Tsar informed at once.° But when the Austrian commander approached 
the frontier he was ordered from Vienna to halt until the Swiss themselves 
were fighting and the Russians arrived. As ‘Thugut explained to a col- 
league, there was no point in weakening an army unduly in operations 
which others were now going to undertake.° Nor was the instruction mod- 
ified, as it was eventually, without a fresh change of plan. For as soon as 
Vienna could rest assured that the subsidised Russians would not be used 
to support Prussia, a proposal was sent to London for them to be deployed 
on the Middle Rhine. ‘They could then assault the belt of fortresses shield- 
ing the Palatinate, opening the road to Luxembourg and the options 
beyond.’ ‘The suggestion however did not impress. The Russians, ill 
equipped for western siege warfare, would face a network of strong 
defences, while the chance of concentration farther south would be lost. 


1. Pp. 154, 207 above. 

2. See p. 131 above. 

3. Malmesbury to Thomas Grenville, 19 April 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 41855); Spencer to 
same, 23 April 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 41854). The Foreign Secretary, however, could still not 
bring himself to trust that Austria would continue (to Morton Eden, no. 15, 17 May 1799, 
PR.O., FO. 7/55; same to Lord Minto [for whom see p. 239 below], no. 1, [29] June 1799, 
EO. 7/56). 

4. To Auckland, 22 June (A.C., IV, 98). 

5. Grenville to Eden, no. 6, 29 March 1799 (F.O. 7/54); same to Whitworth, no. 14, 27 
March 1799 (FO. 65/42); see p. 209 above. 

6. Duffy, loc. cit., 349—50. It was hoped that some German troops in British pay would 
also take part. 

7. Eden to Grenville, no. 34, 24 April 1799 (EO. 7/54). 
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The Foreign Secretary indeed made it clear that he had learned from the 
First Coalition: ‘nothing would be more repugnant’, he had already com- 
mented, *. . . than to re-establish that system of cordon, which by attempt- 
ing to provide for every part exposes the whole’.! The Cabinet swiftly 
rejected Thugut’s plan, and the Austrians were duly informed.’ 

The episode was not insignificant; for the arguments on either side were 
not military alone. The Austrians’ proposal may have contained a precau- 
tionary interest, revived by knowledge of others’ thoughts on Holland,? in 
reviving their own rights in the Low Countries, for which they would wish 
to keep their main army intact; they were certainly anxious, despite their 
initial request for Switzerland and the timely aid in Italy, to keep the sub- 
stantial Russian army carefully under watch. Where it should be placed, 
however, posed awkward questions. One problem was already arising in 
Piedmont, where Suvorov proclaimed the restoration of the King — a 
policy by no means necessarily to Austria’s taste; and opinion in Vienna 
was swinging to and fro on how best to contain an ally who could be mili- 
tarily helpful but might forge his own links across the Alps. Thugut felt 
obliged, on receiving the British rejoinder, to return in part to the original 
design, and a detachment of the Archduke’s troops moved belatedly on 
Ziirich. But he also proposed that the Allies in the cantons should act 
separately from one another; and, paradoxically as it might seem, the 
same idea was favoured briefly in London. For while the British 
Government was anxious, for diplomatic as well as military reasons, to 
keep the Russians away from the Middle Rhine, where they might be 
dragged into ‘the whole chaos of Prussian and Austrian politics’,® it also 
wished to guard against their enticement into Austrian purposes in 
Switzerland, and in particular to avoid British money going thereby to the 
Austrians themselves. Doubts of Vienna remained acute: the Loan 
Convention had still not been ratified, and events in the past few months 
had deepened the sense of mistrust. There was no question of regaining 
the ‘former footing of cordiality and confidence, or even of re-establish- 
ing any contact’, let alone — in contrast to the year before — of discussing 
war aims.’ Grenville and Thugut in fact were agreed on one thing at any 


1. Same to Whitworth, no. 16, 16 April 1799 (RO. 65/42). Mackesy, op. cit., 79 points 
out that the Minute to Vorontsoy which is misdated editorially February—March 1799 in 
H.M.C., Dropmore, TV, 484-5 1s in fact a summary of this despatch. 

2. Minute of 7 May 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306). Although long preceded by 
Whitworth’s relaying of the news in his no. 15 of 26 March (FO. 65/42) which was 
received on 16 April, Eden’s despatch from Vienna, conveying the proposal at first hand, 
arrived only on 5 May (endorsement in FO, 7/54). 

3. See eg pp. 203-4 above. 

4. Cf. I, 540, 606, 647. 

5. Eden to Grenville, no. 58, Most Secret, 23 May 1799 (FO. 7/55). 

6. Grenville to Whitworth as in ni above. 

7. Same to Eden, no. 8, 16 April 1799; and see nos. 6 and 10 of 29 March and 26 April 
(FO. 7/54), and, on the use of the subsidy, same to Whitworth, no. 11, 15 March, no. 22, 
Most Secret, 3 May 1799 (EO. 65/42). 
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rate: if there was to be a marriage it would be one strictly of convenience. 
The Foreign Secretary did not pursue the idea of trying to guide the 
Russians’ movements in Switzerland.! But conjoint Allied action there 
had a distinctly limited appeal. 

This was an odd state of affairs. The British had embraced the concept 
of a second Coalition. Their hopes must turn largely on the prospects for 
a Continental campaign. One of the favoured arenas at this stage lay in 
Switzerland, for which funds were being provided. But none of those 
should go, even obliquely, to one of the two main parties involved. It was 
hard for London to avoid the obvious fact that Austria was of vital impor- 
tance; Grenville indeed claimed that ‘the smallest Grounds for 
Difference’ should not be allowed to ‘interfere with the great work of 
directing the whole Resources and Energy of Europe’ against France. But 
having said that, it did ‘not become’ Britain to ‘press directly’ for an 
Austrian alliance;? and this last sentiment was not weakened over the next 
few months. 


The continuing distrust fostered the Government’s persistent interest in 
operations elsewhere which might form a complement or, if events dic- 
tated, an alternative to those in train. It also affected opinion as to their 
shape and timing. For the obvious target, to the British, remained 
Holland;} and if that was achieved, a door might be opened to the Belgic 
Provinces, the former Austrian Netherlands. It would have been strange if 
such a possibility — quickly suspected — did not stimulate thought in 
Vienna; for circumstances could alter cases, and now indeed might hold 
out prospects of change. The provinces had been lost to France in 1792, 
and the loss confirmed by treaty in 1797.* But the latter was nullified by 
renewed war, as the former might yet be, and whether the Emperor would 
wish to reinsure his ambition of exchanging his Netherlands for Bavaria, 
or perhaps conversely to reinstate himself, it would obviously help if they 
were first reconquered, and if possible with his own participation. 
Whether or not such a concern affected the Austrians’ plans for the 
Russians in the spring, it did not take long to surface. Meanwhile the 
British were forming their own ideas;° and it was the British who were in 
the better position to set the pace. . 

The allocation of the subsidised Russians to Switzerland obviously 
ruled out their use against Holland, a proposal which the Tsar moreover 


1. Mackesy, op. cit., 83. 

2. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 14, 27 March 1799 (FO. 65/42). 

3. See pp. 203-4 above. The Dutch United Provinces, observed Grenville at the start, 
were ‘precisely the object most interesting to Great Britain’ (to Thomas Grenville, 27 
March 1799; quoted Mackesy, op. cit., 89). 

4. P. 203 above. 

5. Ibid; 213 above. 
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had rejected earlier with the subsidy itself.! His very commitment to full 
partnership however, and Tom Grenville’s anticipated presence in Berlin, 
kept alive hopes, if dim at first, that something might still be done. 
Prussia’s response in March and early April seemed to put paid to her 
assistance.? But some interesting developments in other quarters gave 
greater encouragement. Intelligence from the Low Countries themselves 
was now thought to be full of promise: the French were said to be pulling 
out troops towards the upper Rhine; Dutch patriots were stirring; new 
conscription laws produced discontent in the Belgic Provinces, where the 
puppet Batavian government was in growing trouble. Reports suggested 
furthermore that a restored Prince of Orange might be accepted 
throughout the region. The exiled Orangeists, in Berlin and London, 
were given instructions and funds. Plans to support and act with a rising 
were studied more precisely.> And such a prospect might again be envis- 
aged; for if Prussia would not oblige, there was a rather more favourable 
outlook in Russia herself. The Tsar indeed, swinging once more, was 
losing patience with his resuscitated favourite.* Late in March he made 
threatening gestures, reinforcing his army on the frontier and sending the 
Baltic fleet along the Prussian coast. Whitworth was even told that if 
Prussia remained neutral Russia would declare war on her;> and the 
effect, once grasped, was evident in Berlin. As April wore on Tom 
Grenville heard more of the advantages of action, and on the 28th 
Haugwitz proposed a Convention with Britain by which, in return for £1 
million subsidy, 60,000 Prussians would be made available from mid June 
and in place by mid July, when they could take part if required in opera- 
tions to free Holland.°® 

So the wheel appeared to be coming full circle; though again with the 
familiar embarrassment that finance would have to be found in such case 
for two partners instead of one.’ That problem in fact was posed at once, 
for Tom Grenville’s news arrived on 6 May, three days after a despatch 


1. For which see p. 200 above. 

2. P. 208 above. 

3. Mackesy, op. cit., go—2. Correspondence between the Foreign Office and leading 
Orangeists in PR.O., FO. 38/4 gives a vivid if incomplete picture; so too does that with 
Thomas Grenville in FO. 64/53, and privately between him and his brother in H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V and Stowe Mss, Huntington, boxes 309-10. The latter source has been 
combed so extensively by Mackesy that I shall cite references hereafter from his work. 

4. Cf p. 200 above. 

5. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 17,29 March 1799 (EO. 65/42). 

6. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, no. 23, 28 April 1799 (FO. 64/53); and see also his 
no. 21 of 24 April. Haugwitz put this in preparatory form, ostensibly at least as something 
he had not yet placed before his King. 

The £1 million would be augmented by a payment of £200,000 for mobilisation. The 
troops would be available until the end of the year. The military engagement carried the 
proviso that it did not necessarily bind Prussia to enter Holland: circumstances — a French 
threat to Prussian soil at the one extreme or a sudden Anglo-French peace treaty at the 
other — might dictate different measures. 

7. Cf. pp. 201, 203-4, 207-8 above. 
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had been sent from London to St Petersburg proposing Russian troops for 
the same purpose.! The request was for a force of between 20,000 and 
45,000 men, to be transported by sea (up to 20,000 in British vessels) either 
to England or direct to deployment in Holstein. Detailed information 
would follow soon, by hand of one or more emissaries. But utmost secrecy 
must be preserved: neither the Prussians nor the Austrians must learn 
anything yet. 

The design — for such it now was — had naturally to embrace varied 
considerations. The possibility and strength of a British contribution — 
earlier adumbrated? — had to be weighed against a choice of targets in 
western and southern Europe. The likelihood of internal assistance, and 
the diplomatic implications, must be assessed in each case,’ while the 
resources themselves must be carefully scrutinised. For it seemed unlikely 
at this point that more than one major assault could be mounted from 
Britain; as Dundas observed, while home defence might now be adequate 
there remained a ‘want’ of offensive force.t Landings in western France 
could claim their adherents, and were being actively canvassed; the 
Mediterranean had its attractions — to clear Egypt and Malta, strengthen 
Sicily, harry Italy, perhaps even land in southern France. But the former 
had an unhappy history, and the latter would be bedevilled by transport 
and time.® These were negative arguments for Holland. They had to be 
added to the positive merits: an area thought to be ripe for insurrection, 
important to the safety of England, potentially open to British influence, 
close to the home ports with a short haul for shipping, and accessible, as 
was essential, to support from powerful allies. Of course there were 
potential problems: while Prussia would be militarily welcome, her ambi- 
tions must be kept in check; Austria’s assistance, which might be pressed, 
was not desirable on any ground. Holland moreover was geographically 
marginal to the main directions of thrust. But that in itself could be 
turned to advantage: Alhed occupation would pose a flexible threat — to 
Luxembourg and the central Rhine, or to the Belgic Provinces and (a 
developing argument) thereafter to northern France.° Such reasoning 
placed the operation, now seen increasingly in a grand strategic context, 
together with the liberation of Switzerland at the top of the British list. 


1. Endorsement of receipt on Thomas Grenville’s no. 23; Grenville to Whitworth, no. 
21, Most Secret, 3 May 1799 (EO. 65/42). 

2. P. 203 above. 

3. Eg, in the instance currently favoured, Danish consent would have to be obtained if 
troops were to be transported through the Baltic. 

4. To Cornwallis, March 1799 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, III, 79). See pp. 123 and ng, 
125 above for figures. 

5. Possibilities in the Mediterranean had further to be balanced with commitments to 
Portugal, for which see p. 151 above. A letter from Camden to Pitt of 6 April 1799 (PR.O. 
30/8/119) suggests that southern France was an option not to be ruled out at this point. 

6. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 24, 7 May 1799 (F.O. 65/42) for the first effect. 
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As spring gave way to summer, Ministers were in a robust mood. Their 
nerve indeed was tested while the proposal to Russia was being prepared. 
Command of the Channel and the Western Approaches, and assurance 
in the safety of Ireland, were necessary conditions for committing trans- 
ports and troops to Holland. At the end of April however they learned 
that the Brest fleet had slipped out undetected, and were faced by the 
familiar conundrum of its destination.! Was it Ireland? Or _ the 
Mediterranean? Or the West Indies? Or the Cape and India? Would 
there be diversions? And would the fleet pick up the Spaniards at Cadiz? 
The Admiralty, faced as so often with inadequate evidence, plumped for 
the Mediterranean; Ministers were divided, and some changed their 
minds with the trickle of reports. Windham from the start agreed with the 
sailors. Spencer and Grenville opted for Ireland, Grenville initially 
holding out the alternative of Portugal. Pitt and Dundas — the latter pre- 
dictably perhaps? ~ at first favoured the Mediterranean, but Pitt at least 
inclined towards Ireland in the course of the next two weeks. The 
Admiralty proved to be right: the French were bound for the 
Mediterranean. But while their escape pointed the problems of the 
Atlantic blockade as currently practised, and their arrival in the south, 
perhaps threatening a reinforcement of Egypt, was to raise others for a 
badly stretched command, it was noticeable that the Ministers were not 
unduly shaken. They made their dispositions, in the main for Ireland, 
hoping for the best but with basic confidence, and plans for Holland were 
not interrupted while the enemy’s fleet was hidden at sea.’ British 
Admirals covering southern Europe would soon be faced by some hard 
choices. Their masters’ initial response to danger reflected a faith now 
crowned by the Nile. 

The Prussian offer for Holland — for so it was taken — coming on top of 
the despatch to Russia, led to an immediate Cabinet which was followed 
at once by fresh instructions. The Foreign Secretary worked through the 
night of 7-8 May, drafting a treaty for 60,000 men which required a previ- 
ous summons from Berlin to the French to leave the Dutch United 
Provinces within the next two months. If such a force was obtained, 
however, there would be no need for 45,000 Russians: 20,000 should 


1. This was three days before the despatch on Holland was sent to Russia (p. 216 and ni 
above). The Cabinet may have approved that decision itself on 25 April, though it is hard 
to tell (Diary of Windham, 408). 

2. Cf. p. 142 above. 

3. The episode is discussed by Mackesy, op. cit., 97-101, and by Ingram, Commitment to 
Empire, 262-4. See also Rodger, The War of the Second Coalition, 97-104, for a critical view of 
events at sea. Private Papers of Spencer, U1, Part Il, and H.M.C., Dropmore, V give a good idea 
of Ministerial opinions to which the relevant ms collections add nothing significant, 
though there is one interesting account of the Sea Lords’ thought in Wilham Marsden 
[Second Secretary of the Admiralty] to Spencer, g9 May (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp 
Garo). Pitt’s concern for Ireland may be reflected in a query for Dundas, placed first 
among many for a general review of military dispositions on strengths in the island 
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suffice, and a fresh despatch was sent off to St Petersburg. It included the 
news that a naval Captain, Home Popham, would be on his way immedi- 
ately to discuss and assist the combined transportation plans. ! 

With this last initiative matters in fact moved towards a new stage. The 
emphasis on secrecy, conveyed to Whitworth, proved wise,’ for Prussia 
once more was showing signs of fading out. Haugwitz had covered his 
flank well;3 the King, so Tom Grenville was told, first reacted to his 
Minister’s proposal by preferring to put 230,000 men into the field — for 
whom no doubt he would wish to be paid — and then, on 13 May before 
the British despatch of the 7th had arrived, announced that Prussia would 
have to remain neutral. ‘God help them’, exclaimed the infuriated envoy, 
‘for I believe they are past the help of man’.! His prayer, as it happened, 
was not needed yet; for the Tsar was reverting to his earlier mood, and 
turning again from menaces to conciliation. He now offered for joint 
operations with Prussia the troops whom he had stationed near her 
border as a threat, and no sooner did ‘Tom Grenville send his latest news 
than he was told that this offer might well be accepted. Long weeks of 
frustration lay ahead, as hopes waveringly rose and fell. But the British 
had decided, at least momentarily, not to count on Berlin; Whitworth was 
instructed to ask once more for 45,000 Russians;° and with that renewed 
request operational detail came to the fore. 


1. ‘Minute read and approved at the Cabinet’, 7 May 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306) — in 
which possible financial adjustments were noted; Grenville to Thomas Grenville, nos. 19, 
20 of 7 May (EO. 64/54), and 8 May 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 45); same to Whitworth, 
no. 24, 7 May 1799 (F.O. 65/42). 

2. P. 216 above. 

3. See p. 215, n6; and also p. 136 above. 

4. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, nos. 24, 27 of 5, 13 May 1799 (F.O. 64/54); same to 
Spencer, 12, 13 May 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G33). 

5. Same to Grenville, nos. 31, 32 of 21, 27 May 1799 (FO. 64/54). For his private 
thoughts see H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 67-70. Cf. p. 215 above for the Tsar. 

6. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 29, 25 May 1799 (FO. 65/42). Tom Grenville’s news, of 
13 May (n4 above), was received on the 22nd. 
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Fate of a Grand Design 


he conduct of the war in 1799 in London indicates certain themes. 

Not least of these, running like a thread through the design for a 

grand offensive, was the role assigned to national insurrection. A 
pattern of thought may be discerned for the various theatres affected, first 
visible, as hostilities opened, in Switzerland. For the emphasis laid on 
operations there derived partly from forecasts of aid from, and in turn 
heightened the pressure for aid to the Swiss themselves.! Both elements 
were necessary. The spirited revolts of 1798 gave promise of success when 
Allied troops should arrive. But that proviso was held to be essential, for 
British policy looked not so much to risings which would pave the way for 
support as to a campaign from outside which would signal the time.? Some 
money and organisation had already been supplied by the Minister in 
Berne, William Wickham,’ and after he left by his subordinate James 
Talbot. The level now rose in the spring and early summer. Wickham was 
sent back, to the northern border, as political representative, and two sol- 
diers — Colonels John Ramsay and Robert Craufurd (or Crauford) — were 
attached to the Russian and Austrian forces respectively. The planned 
subsidy had to be reduced from £500,000 to £300,000, as greater 
demands increased.° But there was no doubting the Government’s 
purpose. The clearance of Switzerland was a cardinal aim.° 


1. For which see pp. 132, 207-9, 212-14 above. 

2. Eg Grenville to James Talbot [former chargé d’affaires in Berne, and now in 
Augsburg on a ‘mission of observation’], nos. 1, 3, of 25 January, 15 March 1799 (P.R.O., 
BO! 74/23). 

3. For whom see II, 372-3. 

4. Ramsay, who was appointed in June, had some experience of liaison on the 
Continent, having been sent on a mission to the German Prince of Waldeck in the 
summer of 1798 to plan for mercenary service. Craufurd, appointed in March in place of 
Talbot, was a member of a gifted family who later achieved fame in the Peninsular War 
(see II, 585n1). 

5. See Grenville’s figures for the Cabinet, 7 May 1799 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306), repeated in 
notes by Pitt nd but slightly later in the year (PR.O. 30/8/197, f. 102). Cf. pp. 156, 203-4 
above for the higher figure. 

6. ‘...the success of the whole and every part of this war depends on pushing the cam- 
paign with vigour in Swisserland’; Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 3 June 1799 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V, 79). 
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A similar pattern was visible for Holland: encouragement of latent 
resistance which could aid Allied operations themselves marking the nec- 
essary moment to rise. Buoyed up by agents’ reports, and above all by 
those from his brother in Berlin, the Foreign Secretary did not hesitate to 
urge the argument on the Russians. Early in May he could even speculate 
that 15,000 of their troops ‘would do the business’;! certainly his 
confidence, combined with the reading of the Alliance’s prospects else- 
where, carried the day with the Cabinet in the late spring. In point of fact 
the assessment discounted some less satisfactory elements. The French 
were certainly unpopular — though not in every quarter; but would the 
liberators be actively welcomed when they came? The Dutch had gained 
a reputation in London for passivity in moments of crisis;? when the call 
to action sounded, how many would commit themselves? Furthermore, as 
so often when resistance movements have to be associated with exiles, 
there were simmering political problems to be sorted out. The United 
Provinces contained sharp disunities; the Orangeists were by no means 
fully representative, and there were differences of opinion among the 
Orangeists themselves. Nor were the prospects simplified when the 
Belgic Provinces were considered. But such uncertainties were largely dis- 
regarded as the tide of fortune rose, and if some Ministers had reserva- 
tions — Windham, as always, would have preferred all available support to 
be reserved for France, and Dundas later voiced his doubts with a vigour 
which suggested earlier growth — these do not seem to have been strongly 
pressed at the time. Grenville was the responsible expert, ‘in the daily 
habit of receiving the intelligence, and of combining it, and drawing .. . 
conclusions from it’; and the conclusions were allowed to stand. 

Such hopes, for two distinct regions, amounted to an element in strate- 
gic thought which had perforce been absent, or insignificant, before. 
Discontent in occupied countries could now be brought into the reckon- 
ing in ways that had hardly been possible until 1798. That year saw 
demonstrations or risings in the Ionian Islands, parts of Italy, and 
Luxembourg, as well as in the Belgic Provinces and Switzerland them- 
selves. The conditions for support varied. Unrest might be fuelled by 
money, or money and supplies, or either plus advice: Switzerland was cur- 
rently the most promising target for such treatment. Or, where British 
interests were more prominent, and possibly aid with British troops was 
envisaged, some involvement in domestic politics might be accepted — or 
grasped. This could apply to the Low Countries, where there were 
choices, explicit or implicit, to be weighed in reconciling policies for the 
future with current military needs. But whatever form the assistance, and 


1. To Thomas Grenville, 3 May 1799 (op. cit., 38). 

2. See II, 253 & n4, 263, 273. 

3. See Simon Schama, Patriots and Liberators, Revolution in the Netherlands 1780-1813 (1977), 
chs. 8, 9 for the background after the French occupation in 1795. 

4. As Dundas himself still acknowledged after his doubts had surfaced (to Grenville, 31 
July 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 215). 
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demands, might take, there was an expectation in London — which in 
some cases became a high one — of reciprocal aid from insurgency itself. 


Such a concept was new in effect as applied to occupied states in Europe. 
In another aspect however it was familiar enough. There was a history of 
attempts by now to profit from discontent within France; a history more- 
over that was far from being a closed book. ‘The contents admittedly were 
not encouraging. Landings at Toulon and above all at Quiberon, covert 
support in the regions and in Paris, had shown the hazards and limitations 
attached to efforts of whichever kind. The argument was inconclusive: 
had we done too little, or too much? Would a higher priority have yielded 
higher results — the case identified particularly with Windham, seeking to 
concentrate the bulk of military resources on the royalists’ cause? Would 
it have been wiser to have set stricter limits, as Dundas came to think; pro- 
viding funds and some supervision, some arms and supplies, but no 
British troops?! With the revival of an Allied partnership the debate 
revived on familiar lines. We were now contributing once more to a 
Continental campaign. How far could and should we encourage insurrec- 
tion in France: what role should it play in the main operations, and our 
policy for the future, and should we commit our own forces to it — perhaps 
in preference to other objects? 

Intelligence, as so often, was hard to assess. The royalists’ cause, the 
focus of resistance despite their interminable disputes, had taken several 
turns in the past eighteen months.’ In the spring and summer of 1797 it 
had reached something of a peak, with the second round of elections to 
the Assembly in Paris and the Directory’s obvious weakness. ‘The doors 
then no longer seemed firmly closed to constitutional change; and it was 
possible to encourage hopes of a close working agreement between 
moderate and ‘Court’ royalists, and increasingly between the former and 
conservative republicans. But then came Fructidor in September, and the 
chance of political challenge was lost. For the time being at least, it was 
back to the old channels of subversion; and the subversive organisations 
themselves were also now hard pressed. The Paris Agency was destroyed; 
provincial activists lay low; the prospects looked bleak in an atmosphere of 
mingled apathy and fear. Nonetheless they revived in 1798. An agency in 
exile — the Swabian Agency — emerged to claim powers of co-ordination. 
A Secret Royal Council was formed in Paris to advise Louis XVIII. 
Regional organisations reappeared, particularly in the south-west. By the 


1. See II, Ch. IX, passim, 368-73, Ch. XV, sections III, TV, 610. 

2. Cf. II, Ch. IX, pp. 368-73, Ch. XIV, section HI, 581-7. 

3. But not his brother in England, the Comte d’Artois, whose judgment he did not 
trust. Typically, there was no liaison with the latter’s council, which may not indeed have 
even known of the Paris Council’s existence. 

For agencies outside France see Elizabeth Sparrow, “The Swiss and Swabian Agencies’ 


in Hf, vol. 35, no. 4, 861-84. 
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time that the Austrians and Russians were engaged from Germany to 
Italy, royalists were once more planning a rising, against the day that the 
Alles drew near. 

Their activities did not lack British support. At first it was not well 
directed. Wickham’s successor Talbot, impressed by the discontent both 
outside and inside France, seems to have held out hopes before the 
Coalition ever came into being, and certainly encouraged some haz- 
ardous plans over the turn of the year. His reward for approving pre- 
mature action was Grenville’s disavowal and his own recall.! But the 
departure from considered policy only underlined the interest in the 
policy itself. Talbot’s failure soon led to Wickham being sent out again.’ 
For with the wave of Allied successes, prospects in France became of more 
immediate concern. 

There were two distinct areas to cover: the east and south, which would 
relate to military advances from the upper Rhine, Switzerland and Italy; 
and the north and north-west, the old target of direct British aid. The lines 
of information, responsibility and means of assistance followed corres- 
pondingly. Wickham, given broad discretion and financial resources, 
explored the first region, keeping also in touch with the Swabian Agency 
which had claims to supervision there, and with the army of exiled royal- 
ists under Condé long designed by the British for invasion from the Rhine.* 
The second lay, as before, within the purview of the exiles in London com- 
bined with the Government’s own intelligence and contacts, and with 
policy resting under its control. The chief link in this sphere of informa- 
tion was Windham, recognised by his colleagues as such; and now that 
offensives were again on the cards he updated his familiar argument. 


. whatever Coalitions may be formed in Europe, unless the parties 
shall learn to take for their allies the Royalists in France, meaning by 


1. For Talbot see p. 219 above. His activities in 1798 are followed closely in Sparrow, loc. 
cit. Over the turn of the year he was in touch with plans for a coup de main in Paris which 
would include the assassination of the Directors, and approved a number of selected 
risings in the spring to complement unrest in the Belgic Provinces (to Grenville, no. 31, 25 
November 1798 (F.O. 74/22), no. 1, 2 January 1799 (FO. 74/23)). The former idea met with 
a hasty repudiation of responsibility from London — ‘wholly abhorrent’ to ‘the character of a civ- 
tized nation’ and ‘the Laws and rights of civilized War (Grenville’s no. 2, 25 January 1799; loc. 
cit.) — and rebukes of his involvement with the latter ended in his relief by Craufurd (see 
loc. cit., Grenville’s nos. 1, sd, and 3 and 4 of 15 March). Mrs Sparrow however sets all this 
in context (“Swiss and Swabian Agencies’, 879~80), and Talbot was allowed to go as chargé 
d’affaires to Sweden. 

2. P. 219 above. 

3. Grenville’s Instructions to Wickham, in Separate and Secret with no. 1, 6 June 1799 
(F.O. 74/24). See II, 371-2, 582-8, for Condé. 

For some thought of a landing from the Mediterranean to support an ‘insurrection’ in 
the south see letters to Pitt from Camden, 6 April 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/119) and, of less 
importance, from Sir Nathaniel Wraxall [for whom see I, 604], 4 March 1799 (PR.O. 
30/8/192). 

4. See Grenville to Windham, 22 February 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 100). 
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that, in a larger sense, all that are willing to combine against a Jacobin 
Government, the present monstrous system will never be overturned, 
nor Europe restored to peace and safety. A radical cure for the disorder 
can, in my opinion, never be effected but in France itself! 


This of course was a political quite as much as a military argument. But as 
operations developed in the summer the emphasis fell on the latter case. 

That was almost bound to be so; and — while Windham would have 
thought the statement in effect pointless — the combination found a 
readier hearing in the quarters that really mattered than either of its ele- 
ments had done in the past two years. The moment seemed perhaps 
indeed to be approaching on which British hopes had risen last in 1795: 
the attention given to French affairs accordingly moved into a higher gear. 
Pitt, bruised by past lessons, proved cautious; but he was convinced once 
again, as now was Grenville, that the enemy was near to exhaustion, and 
felt the more disposed to admit the value of action if it was brought within 
a larger design. Grenville himself, uncharacteristically, grew more enthu- 
siastic.? Already sympathetic, it would seem, to the idea that France’s 
rescue must include ‘civil war’, he was now fired by his growing belief in 
the role of insurrection in general, and in this instance as a propellant 
towards the necessary conditions for the future. And Dundas too, dis- 
agreeing with Windham over an involvement of British troops, had long 
agreed — all the more — that the French would have to fight for their own 
salvation.? Such approaches were far from carrying consent for 
Windham’s specific demands: they did not guarantee hard commitments 
from a set of options. They reflected indeed divergencies and shades of 
emphasis within a wider context. But they did not dissent from the 
proposition that the royalist resistance could play a worthwhile part, at the 
right time, in an Allied campaign. 

But when would be the right time? And — once more — could British 
troops be used? As the summer wore on, some relief was expected from 
the old constriction of inadequate strength.‘ For, continuing its efforts of 
the previous year, Government was preparing a revised scheme to recruit 
from the militia for voluntary service in Europe. Working fast and hard in 
this delicate area, it secured an Act in mid July which promised — and in 


1. To Grenville, 17 May 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 207-8). And cf. other similar urgings 
at this time from him on 2 and 8 May (B.L. Add. Ms 37846). 

The argument of course was directed to the Directory’s impact on Europe: domesti- 
cally it was by no means a Jacobin government, whatever had happened at Fructidor. In 
1798-9 in fact some Jacobins were in uneasy contact with royalists against it. 

ow Cimy1392=3. 

3. See Mackesy, op. cit., 72 for the current belief in French exhaustion; Pitt’s persistent 
conviction can be seen retrospectively over the turn of the year, in notes for a speech in 
P.R.O. 30/8/197 (f. 316) and in the speech itself (PR., 3rd ser., X (1800), 301). For Grenville’s 
opinion on ‘civil war’, as given by Windham, in October 1797, see Diary of Windham, 379. 
For Dundas in 1796 see his letter to Windham of 31 March, in B.L. Add. Ms 37876. 

4. Cf. p. 216 above. 
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fact procured more than — 10-15,000 men to that end.' These might be 
available from mid August. But there were other, and overriding, factors 
still to be weighed. Both Pitt and Grenville were extremely anxious that 
risings should not take place prematurely, and to Windham’s despair they 
would not afford ‘assistance or countenance’ in advance — a policy which 
he claimed on the contrary could help impose guidance and restraint.” 
Above all however there was the commitment to invade Holland, long 
desired and now in active contemplation. From June onwards the main 
resources were being gathered for that design; and, again to his disgust, 
Windham was told that in fact it would suit his own purpose best. Given 
the presumption of revolt in the Low Countries, and the expected Allied 
pressure farther south, it should not take long to clear the region and 
enable the British to enter France if apposite, in line, it must be hoped, 
with a general offensive. That would be the time for the risings; the one 
success could lead to the other; and the priority must go to Holland, 
crucial to our policy in so many ways.* 

It was against this background for the main British effort, and their 
hopes of the Allies’ plans, that Ministers discussed the various means of 
support. They naturally received suggestions, from assorted Frenchmen 
and some of their own colleagues. On the Continent, Wickham, aug- 
mented by Pichegru® sent earlier to Hamburg and now to the Archduke 
Charles, was hard at work picking up old contacts and trying to recruit a 
Swiss regiment for émigré command. Meanwhile a substantial contribu- 
tion could at least be discussed for north-west France itself. Almost all the 
resistance leaders who had earlier fled to London were back in the region, 


1. See p. 125 above for 1798. The process, spearheaded of course by Dundas, involved 
extensive consultation in and outside Cabinet. It can be followed in Western, The Militia in 
the Exghteenth Century, 227-32. The Act was 39 Geo. III, c106, which produced altogether 
some 15,700 men. The key lay in reducing the militia establishment so as to favour volun- 
tary transfer to the regular army, with inducements, for a limited period. A further Act in 
October, 39 & 40 Geo. III, c1, imposing a further reduction, produced an additional 
10,400 men. 

2. Windham to Grenville, 13 June; same to Pitt, 16, 24 July 1799 (The Windham Papers, 1, 
98, 102-4). He himself was likewise opposed to premature revolt (to Grenville, as above; 
entry for 1 September 1799, Diary of Windham, 413). His contention was rather that the only 
way to stop it was by ‘acquiring’ an ‘ascendancy’ over the movements, which involved 
helping and influencing their preparations while simultaneously making our own ~ for ‘a 
Force to be raised . . . when operations in France are actually begun, must come too late’ 
(to Pitt, 24 July as above, 106). 

3. Windham’s reaction was clear: ‘If we succeed in France, Holland falls, of course [ie, 
in its course]; but not vce versa’ (to Pitt, 24 July; The Windham Papers, I, 105-6). See also 
Diary of Windham, 411; and same to Grenville, 10 August 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 271-2, 
307). Grenville continued to develop the argument, on 26 August 1799 and 5 September 
(B.L. Add. Ms 37896; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 360), pointing out in particular the connexion 
with the Russian alliance. 

4. Eg two notable surviving memoranda, from the Comte de Coigny to Pitt (1 August; 
PR.O. 30/8/335) and from Huskisson at the War Department (3 June; B.L. Add. Ms 
38764). 

5. See II, 586, 610 above. 
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and grants amounting to some £28,000 had been made in the first four 
months of the year.! Money and supplies continued to be provided, 
though they were not increased; but in the third quarter the level of atten- 
tion rose. There may have been some thought in August, perhaps not 
significant, of preparing an émigré force for a landing; d’Artois was 
brought south from his debtor’s sanctuary in Holyrood, though with 
another aim in view.? In the next few weeks, however, a more ambitious 
idea emerged. 

It sprang from events at sea. The French fleet, which had picked up the 
Spanish in its southward cruise three months before, was known in July to 
be heading north with it again. Would the Combined Fleets attempt to 
threaten the Channel, and the preparations for Holland? If so, as Spencer 
remarked, ‘we shall be in a scrape’. On 13 August however they entered 
Brest; the threat was removed; and even while a royalist expedition assem- 
bled for a potential assault Dundas — from whom the suggestion stemmed? 
— Pitt and, after hestitation, Grenville canvassed the feasibility of a British 
attack on the naval base. The assumptions reflected persisting hopes. 
British troops might be brought back from Holland if that undertaking 
‘should terminate speedily’; the French armies would be tied up on the 
Rhine ‘if the Alhes continue to push their operations’;> and in such cir- 
cumstances, which would have included successful risings in the Low 
Countries, use might also be made in October of an insurrection in 
Brittany and Normandy. If and when this chance came, it must be 
grasped quickly. A sudden Ministerial correspondence ensued. It was 
indeed a somewhat curious interchange, in which Grenville and 
Windham found their roles temporarily reversed. For the Foreign 
Secretary, earlier lukewarm, now suddenly saw the project in a wider 
setting: not only, as Dundas and Pitt envisaged, as the means to damage 
the enemy fleets, but beyond that to combine with the resistance in a 
threat, at whatever point, which would compel the French to divert large 
forces from the main Allied fronts.° He wished accordingly to arm 
and organise a more cohesive royalist force, increasing the level of sup- 
plies and providing advice against the coming day or, given the growing 


1. According to Windham’s report of 7 May 1799 (cited in Norman Frank Richards, 
‘British Policy and the Problem of Monarchy in France, 1789-1802’, 395; Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1955 — not 1954 as stated in II, 659). 

2. See II, 577n3 for Holyrood. Correspondence on where to house him if he remained 
in this country, in H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 305, 316, might possibly suggest such a plan. But see 
p. 237 below for a more pressing reason for the visit. 

3. Private Papers of Spencer, I, 13. See p. 217 above for the cruise. 

4. To Spencer, 11 August 1799 (op. cit., 162). 

5. Pitt to Sir Charles Grey [see p. 163 above], who was intended for the command, 23 
August 1799 (Holland Rose, II, 381). There is a long ‘Memo’ of the 22nd in the Minister’s 
hand, with detailed questions on a major assault, in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 09/53. His 
interest seems to have been aroused initially by Dundas (Papers of Spencer, U1, 111-12). 

6. See Mackesy, op. cit., 221-2. Dundas later explicitly disassociated himself from 
Grenville’s enlarged views (to Grenville, 20 October 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 493-4). 
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lateness of the season, the need to survive until the spring. His impetus, 
deriving from his overall view of events which might be reaching a climax, 
also pointed the importance he was attaching in general to internal pres- 
sures. His colleagues in this instance, however, were not greatly impressed. 
Dundas, his hands full enough already, did not pay much attention. 
Windham, having failed to secure a comparable policy in advance, 
demurred at this now impracticable speed. And Pitt likewise, despite or 
more likely because of his interest in a British assault, gave the proposal a 
distinctly cool response. ‘I can hardly state my opinion satisfactorily until I 
learn more exactly the amount of the expense’. If that was kept strictly 
under review, such a royalist force would be ‘more than worth the money’. 
But ‘If it is not raised, no harm will be done. And it certainly cannot be 
raised in so short a time as to interfere with our grand scheme for that 
quarter, supposing we can realize it this autumn’.! From an opposite start- 
ing point the Minister agreed with the Secretary at War. The combination 
tipped the scales against a project which in any case was soon overtaken 
by events. 

For neither externally nor internally did the right conditions in fact 
exist. Within France itself it proved impossible, as Windham had foretold 
in arguing for autonomous control, to direct and co-ordinate resistance 
movements from outside.* This was indeed soon proved in the region 
which now came immediately under review. Wickham and the Swabian 
Agency were unable seriously to influence matters in the south, where a 
coherent organisation under the latter’s aegis’ was more evident on paper 
than on the ground. Plans were made for a rising to take place in mid 
August. But the results could not be synchronised, and in the two main 
areas, of Toulouse and Bordeaux, action was respectively too early and 
too late. Initial successes were soon halted, and the affair was over by the 
end of the month. The example then spread to the north-west itself, and 
the chouans' began to muster in September; of their own volition, however, 
and not on lines which the British could guide. Attacking early in October, 
they too made some immediate gains. But only briefly, and the thrusts fal- 
tered against mounting force. Allied troops did not arrive, and aid was 
confined to arms from England assembled hurriedly but belatedly in 
November.? By the end of the year the revolt was ended. Its dying embers 
flickered in a scene very different from that in which the fire had been laid. 


1. Dundas to Grenville, 10 September (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 383-4); Grenville to 
Windham, 2, 5 September (op. cit., 346~7, 360); Windham to Grenville, 4, 6 September 
(B.L. Add. Ms 37846); Pitt to Grenville, 10 September 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 380). 

2. Apart from anything else, effective guidance on the spot was heavily hampered by 
the prevalent limits on communications both locally and with England. 

3. See p. 222 above. 

4. The northern peasants of the resistance; see II, 568. 

5. Correspondence between Windham and Pitt, in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 
287-8; and see Piers Mackesy, War Without Victory, The Downfall of Pitt 1799-1802 (1984), 33. 
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The degree — the very nature — of British involvement with the concept of 
French insurrection brought once more into prominence the question of 
the political future. The role of resistance was explicitly supposed to hinge 
on the progress of Allied operations; and the final target of those opera- 
tions, to the British, was Paris itself.! Strictly speaking, this aim was not 
new. There had been dreams of a ‘march on Paris’ in 1794.2 But they had 
then been shared, in fact induced, by Austria, were indulged only briefly, 
and had not been revived. In 1798 the purpose of an Alliance was defined 
in London as ‘France reduced to within her ancient limits’. That however 
was a matter for the peace table, a territorial consequence of victory; and 
victory itself would now be deemed incomplete, indeed of no lasting 
value, without the suppression — the destruction — of the present French 
regime at source. There was no real prospect otherwise of a durable 
peace. An insatiable appetite required surgery; Europe must be rid of an 
unlimited threat. It was an unfamiliar order of demand — a striking 
indication, it might be said, of the effect of a Revolutionary enemy — and 
not least because it was placed at the centre of a military design. 

That last fact thrust an old issue inescapably to the fore. Whatever the 
pace of operations — whether victory might come in 1799 or in 1800 — the 
prospect revived questions affecting the exiled monarchy. What role 
should the Princes play? And what of Louis XVIII himself? If a royalist 
insurrection was to be drawn closely into Allied plans, did the British 
Government favour — was it committed to — the Bourbons’ restoration? 

Both Pitt and Grenville found themselves obliged to refer to the subject 
in public. It figured, as it was almost bound to do, in debates on the 
conduct of the war.t Both took the same careful line, in response very 
largely to Foxite suspicions; they confined themselves to repeating the 
policy expressed in earlier statements. Some of the repetitions were 
indeed notable: historic passages from Pitt on British war aims, acclaimed 
at the time and quoted down the years. They were also tactically adroit, 
an example of the debater’s skill in turning defence into successful attack. 


With respect to that which appears so much to embarrass certain 
gentlemen [the deliverance of Europe] I will not say particularly what 
it is... . it is assumed by the hon. gentleman, that we are not content 


1. Eg Grenville’s Instructions to Lord Mulgrave [for which see pp. 240, 241 n6 below], 7 
August 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 255. 

2. See II, 329-30. The phrase became associated with Hawkesbury [for whom see p. 91 
above], who had used it then with youthful confidence and after things went wrong in 
Flanders had to endure its repetition, in newspapers, from Opposition, and even from his 
own associates (eg H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 9), for the rest of the war. 

3. P. 202 above. 

4. On the subsidy to Russia; on 7 June in the Commons, 11 June in the Lords. See PR., 
3rd ser., VIII (1799), 652-73, 687-99. The version in The Senator, XXIII (nd) resembles that 
of PR.; that of PH., in XXXIV, cols. 1043-8, 1050-2, like W.S. Hathaway’s collection of 
The Speeches of the Right Honorable William Pit . . ., U1 (1806), 412-24, 1s somewhat, and in 
places quite significantly, reduced. 
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with wishing to drive France within her ancient limits; that, on the con- 
trary, we seek to overthrow the Government of France; and he would 
make us say, that we never will treat with it as a Republic. Now I neither 
meant any thing like this, nor expressed myself so as to lead to such 
inferences. Whatever I may in the abstract think of the kind of govern- 
ment called a Republic, whatever may be its fitness to the nation where 
it prevails, there may be times when it would not be dangerous to exist 
in its vicinity. But while the spirit of France remains what at present 
it is, its government despotic, vindictive, unjust, with a temper 
unchanged, a character unchanged, if its power to do wrong at all 
remains, there does not exist any security for this country or Europe. In 
my view of security, every object of ambition and aggrandizement is 
abolished. Our simple object is security, just security,! with a little 
mixture of indemnification. These are the legitimate objects of war at 
all times... 

He has supposed? that I said, we persevere in the war, . . . to impose a 
government on another country, and to restore monarchy to France. I 
never once uttered any such intention. What I said was, that the France 
which now exists, affords no promise of security against aggression and 
injustice in peace, and is destitute of all justice and integrity in war... . 
He will still persist . . . in saying, that we have an intention to wage war 
against opinion. It is not so. We are not in arms against the opinions of 
the closet, nor the speculations of the school. We are at war with armed 
opinions... Whilst the principles avowed by France, and acted upon so 
wildly, held their legitimate place, confined to the circles of a few 
ingenious and learned men, whilst these men continued to occupy 
those heights which vulgar minds could not mount, whilst they contin- 
ued to occupy themselves with abstract inquiries concerning the laws of 
matter or the progress of mind, it was pleasing to regard them with 
respect... Whilst these principles were confined in that way, ... we saw 
nothing in them to alarm, nothing to terrify; but their appearance in 
arms changed their character. We will not leave the monster to prowl 
the world unopposed. He must cease to annoy the abode of peaceful 
men. 


And he went farther. 


Whilst Republican France continues what it is, then I make war 
against Republican France; but if I should see any chance of the 
return of a Government that did not threaten to endanger the exis- 
tence of other Governments, far be it from me to breath [sic] hostility to 
1t. 


1. Meaning of course a security based on justice. 


2. Referring to a speech by Tierney [for whom see pp. 126-7 above]; see PR., 37d ser, 
VIII, 663-6. 
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Grenville said the same in the Lords; in his case indeed to a different 
demand, from an Old rather than a New Whig, Fitzwilliam, for deliver- 


ance ‘not only’ from ‘the tyranny of the French republic, but from the 
French Republic itself? 


No man would. . . deny that the existence of the present Government 
of France was incompatible with the security of the other 
Governments of Europe. It was against this Government, acting on its 
present principles, . . . that he would wage war. .. . Yet if ever the 
government changed in such a manner as to make it safe to treat with 
it, favoured by proper circumstances, he would enter upon the work of 
peace without any regard to the name of its government.* 


Those who saw the need for our efforts in the war ‘must’ in fact ‘see the 
necessity of not coming to any specific declaration’. 


For one, he would avow his object. He wanted security; . . . a security 
resting on the tried good faith and justice of a well tempered govern- 
ment... . Much had been said of a crusade against France, and of a 
war waged for the extermination of opinion. Such declamation very 
little deserved to be seriously commented upon. If used reproachfully 
then he would say that the word crusade was improperly introduced; for 
the truth was, it was a coalition of powers gloriously in arms to defend 
all just and legal governments, and the rights of every people, against 
the madness, the wickedness, the oppression, the tyranny, and the 
injustice of the French Directory. 


All this was consistent with the Ministry’s approach since 1793, when 
Hood had mistakenly received possession of Toulon in the name of Louis 
XVIL.* There had been three intervening episodes which, it might be 
claimed, suggested complications. Hopes in 1795, not dissimilar from now, 
had brought us closer to the exiled monarch — unofficially given the style of 
King for the first time — than had been thought desirable before. On the 
other hand we had twice treated for peace with the Republican govern- 
ment, in 1796 and again in 1797.° Both Burkeans and Foxites might there- 
fore reasonably ask for some further clarification. Pitt and Grenville would 
have replied that their formula covered and in fact emphasised the pre- 
ferred flexibility. We had stipulated certain provisions for the future if we 
were to work with Louis X VIII. Our two approaches to the Directory were 
made when the omens for a more proper French foreign policy seemed 


» CHE IDE ANGe 
. PR., 3rd ser, VIII, 689. 

3. Op. cit., 695-6. 

Apel 200-125320: 

5. Op. cit., 581-4, Ch. XV, particularly sections II-IV; Ch. II, sections III, IV 
above. 
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brighter—and when, as Pitta little later admitted, he feared that our threat- 
ened finances could have soon stopped us from waging war at all.' But we 
had given no pledge to any one; we had not compromised our own interests; 
our different moves showed — with impartial failure indeed — the middle 
course we pursued. Our position remained both consistent and open to 
yield advantage as it might offer. We demanded, as we had done in the 
opening year, ‘some legitimate and stable government... capable of main- 
taining with other Powers the accustomed relations of Union and Peace.” 
The drafting of that statement however had drawn a comment at the 
time from Pitt. Could there not be, he had asked, ‘a more pointed 
recommendation of monarchical government with proper limitations?’ 
After all, it was in practice ‘the only force from which we expect any 
good’;3 and despite all the frustrations since, this perforce remained the 
case. He had never held a high opinion of the Bourbons, and he did not 
do so now. Louis XVIII’s stubbornness — or his Court’s — was exasper- 
ating, and d’Artois’ relations with the moderates scarcely less so. He had 
not changed his views of the old monarchy’s ambitions in Europe, which 
he had watched in peacetime. But at least it was a form of government 
broadly respectful of accepted conventions, and looking to the future it 
would in any case be occupied for ‘a considerable interval’ in trying to 
restore an ‘exhausted and impoverished state’.t Grenville for his part 
made his feelings clear in private. ‘Europe can never be really restored to 
tranquillity but by the restoration of monarchy in France’.> This again 
was not the result of any inborn respect for the old regime, or of a liking 
for the Princes themselves: on the contrary, he was contemptuous of the 
first? and had too much experience of the second. He was no Bourbon- 
lover, ike Windham. He was simply and unyieldingly a hater of 
‘Jacobinism’ — a term he used to describe the spirit of all stages of the 
Revolution so far. Less volatile than Pitt, rather less concentrated on the 
supreme importance of finance, and less prepared to make significant 
concessions in pursuit of peace,’ he was now ready to go to lengths he had 
not countenanced before. In his sudden enthusiasm for the attack on Brest 
for which he saw wider consequences, he was even willing to take the 
French fleet in the name of Louis XVIII.8 Shades of Toulon! But all must 


1. Speech in the Commons of 3 February 1800 (PR., 37d ser, X, 343-4). 

2. Declaration of 29 October 1793 (II, 311). And cf. Pitt’s statement of 17 June, op. cit., 
303. 

3. To Grenville, nd but 5 October 1793; op. cit., 312. 

4. Since it would not be able to ‘extort from its ruined inhabitants . . ., in peace,’ the 
exactions open only to a ‘system of robbery and confiscation’ like the present (3 February 
1800; nI above). 

5. To Mulgrave, 5 August 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 243). Other similar expressions can 
be found in his letters to his brother Tom during the year. 

6. As late as 1795 he was prepared to repeat the traditional defence of the events of 1789 
as springing from ‘a government in itself bad’; see II, 456. 

7. I, 132-3; II, 629-30, 647-8; pp. 55, 57-60 above. 

8. Mackesy, Strategy of Overthrow, 222, citing a letter to Thomas Grenville of 27 August. 
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now be adjusted to the overriding need to seize every means of expunging 
the ‘root and origin’ of wickedness.! 

This guiding impulse did not disappear with the collapse of the royalist 
risings. How it would have operated given their greater success, it is hard 
to tell. ‘The Government's support was spread, as earlier, over ‘ultras’ and 
‘moderates’ alike: to strict legitimists, and to constitutionalists such as 
Pichegru and his surviving circle. Hard problems would have lain ahead if 
the summer’s hopes had been realised, and choices been forced on a spon- 
soring Power.’ As it was, the monarchist cause taken as an entity was to 
remain an integral element of the British plans. 


I] 


It was in statements of policy arising from Parliamentary debates that 
Pitt’s place in the conduct of the war may be traced most sharply in 1799. 
Away from that arena, the moulding and pursuit of the Ministry’s strat- 
egy can be followed more clearly through the Foreign Secretary’s eyes. For 
particularly perhaps in the first, formative stage of the Coalition’s plans, 
Grenville was not only conducting diplomacy but shaping military ideas. 
One has indeed the strong impression that his was the driving force 
behind the efforts to implement a policy which he, more than any of his 
colleagues, had designed. As always, one has to be careful. The Foreign 
Office of course was the Department centrally involved and its files tell a 
continuous story. Ministers for their part as usual did as much, or more, by 
talking as by letters, and this was particularly true of periods when 
Parliament was in session. And Grenville’s personal correspondence, 
above all his intimate disclosures to his brother ‘Tom, may naturally be 
weighted in his own direction. Nonetheless one senses a commitment 
combined with a confidence which is unambiguous. If he was the neces- 
sary channel of communication within the Alliance, he appears also in his 
own right as the instigator of the contents. He certainly identified himself 
entirely with them, for success or failure. At one point he adjured Pitt to 
persist on the course which would bring ‘credit and reputation to myself, 
and lasting benefit to the country ’.* 

Given Grenville’s prominence in this whole matter, what in fact of Pitt 
himself? Was it the case that the Foreign Secretary was assuming ‘an 
increasingly dominant role in the Cabinet’ at a time when the Minister 
was wearying of the war and its control?* How far can either proposition 
be deduced? Are the two men’s positions to be seen in terms of a seesaw? 
And are we witnessing in 1799 the start of a decline in grasp which in 1800 
would become the ‘downfall’ of Pitt?® 


. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 16 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 147). 

a Challitogo: 

2 August 1799 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2). 

. Jupp, Lord Grenville, 224. 

. See the subtitle to Piers Mackesy’s War Without Victory (p. 226, n5 above). 
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Some facts can be cited in support. From the winter of 1798-9 the 
Minister was busy on the successive stages of his latest, and large, 
financial plans. This was demanding in time, and in technical and polit- 
ical effort.! His health moreover, while not endangered as it had been 
recently, was still not good; in April he was said to be indisposed and 
depressed.2 Against such a background, the complications of a fresh 
system of alliances may well have fallen the more easily into Grenville’s 
hands. And Grenville himself was in a sterner mood. His uneasiness had 
been growing for some time: he had been disturbed by Pitt’s handling of 
the Spithead mutiny, and, much more important to him, of the negotia- 
tions at Lille. Now that new opportunities offered he was determined not 
to be bypassed but to see that the Ministry followed a consistent forceful 
course. 

A strong Secretary of State — and Grenville’s resolve and vigour were at 
a peak — could draw on reserves of institutional power in a structure of 
diffused powers.* It was indeed the availability of such ready means of 
ageression or defence that gave personal relationships their distinctive 
flavour. Pitt had achieved an ascendancy over the years which pervaded 
the system — on the system’s own terms, which were equally real. His 
authority was tested and revealed most sharply of course at moments of 
disagreement;> but it was the product of accumulation in less dramatic 
ways. This must be borne in mind in trying to assess its extent in this 
instance; for the two colleagues in point of fact were genuinely agreed 
here on their aims. Pitt was always apt to be attracted to a giant design — to 
a policy which satisfied a range of interlocking objects® — and this was one 
which could be taken as meeting precisely such a requirement. He sub- 
scribed to the basic policy of a Coalition as fully as Grenville: imbued with 
a foreboding sense of time, of the strong desirability of victory within two 
to three years, he had not followed Dundas’s broad if still undeveloped 
alternative.’ He certainly shared Grenville’s disgust with the Austrians 
over the Loan Convention and, if perhaps less vehemently, his general 
distrust of their intentions. He was quite ready — as his record suggested — 
to woo the Prussians if it seemed worth while. He favoured an attack on 
Holland, as a desirable element in a Russian alliance and the main British 
contribution to the land campaign, carrying also valuable maritime and 
diplomatic effects. It is hard to be categorical given the inadequacy of his 
own papers and correspondence.® But that drawback is nothing new; it 
apples, often equally, to other periods; and if the evidence is incomplete it 


To be discussed in Ch. TX below. 

. P. 82 above. 

Pp. 29, n3, 230 above. 

Cf. I, 169-71, 309-11. 

With Grenville himself for example in 1795; see II, 548-55. 

Cf. II, 9 at the time of Ochakoy. 

Pp. 142-5, 148, and for his own financial expectations 98 above. 
. Cf. xii above. 
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does not seem to me to suggest that he simply accepted what his cousin 
proposed, or held views which were simply overborne.! 

Timing as always is all-important. The war itself changed in the follow- 
ing year, and Pitt’s position then was to be seen in circumstances which 
were not those of 1799. An arguable line of progression did not in fact run 
entirely straight. Grenville of course did not always have his way in the 
early phase itself; one instance has been cited in September, when his 
unusual impulsiveness — running to a willingness to alter his own plans — 
was checked in part at least by the lack of Pitt’s support.? For one must not 
lose sight of that factor. Pitt’s backing remained a necessary element in 
framing and pursuing an effective design — as indeed was later to be 
proved in reverse. The letter in fact in which the Foreign Secretary linked 
his own responsibility with the national advantage? contained an impas- 
sioned plea to the Minister not to let him down. In 1799 Grenville was the 
protagonist and main executant of a policy which, with Pitt’s positive 
agreement, was dominant in Cabinet.‘ Pitt himself was dominant as 
Minister, against the background of affairs at large and while the shape of 
the war still offered a coherent policy to which he could bend his mind. 


Ill 


Parliament rose on 11 July and reassembled on 24 September: an unusu- 
ally early date, as the King’s Speech observed, brought about by favour- 
able developments demanding legislation to free more militiamen for 
service overseas and provide further financial supplies. The Speech itself 
was full of confidence.® ‘In the short interval since the close of the last 
Session, our situation and prospects have . . . improved beyond the most 
sanguine expectation’; and in one quarter, of most direct interest, there 
was particular room for promise. “There is, I trust, every reason to expect 
that the effort which I am making for the deliverance of the United 
Provinces will prove successful’. These buoyant phrases proved in the 
event to be the epitaph of the summer’s hopes. 

The hopes had indeed been high. For France now really seemed ripe for 
defeat. Tired and increasingly divided at home, increasingly unpopular 
abroad, her armies were becoming increasingly hard pressed. If the pace 
of Allied operations slowed down in Switzerland, there were further suc- 
cesses in Italy: the last isolated strongpoints in the north capitulated in 


1. Arelationship which does justice to both men emerges, as an example, in Pitt’s letters 
to Grenville in June and July 1799, in H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 78, 149, 152-3. 

2. Pp. 225-6 above for the proposed sudden expansion of aid to the French royalists. 

3. See p. 231 and ng above. 

4. Cf. pp. 35-8 above. 

5. PR., 3rd ser. X, 2. There is a fair copy in Pitt’s files in PR.O. 30/8/234. Cf. p. 224, n1 
above for the second militia bill of the year. 

6. See pp. 223, 212-13 above. 
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July, and a French debouchment from the mountains ended in defeat at 
Novi in mid August. The Tsar moreover had decided by then to send 
Suvorov through the Alps, reinforcing the Allies around Ziirich for a com- 
bined attack.! Meanwhile the plans were preparing for the Anglo-Russian 
assault on Holland, with an insurrection in the Low Countries, to be fol- 
lowed possibly by risings in France. 

At the same time, the very height of the expectations posed them on a 
knife-edge. For the British design rested more closely than ever before — 
even than in 17942— on common acceptance of complementary roles in a 
military offensive. As such it postulated intense diplomatic effort within a 
Coalition lacking agreement on diplomatic, and hence military, aims.’ 
When the irresolution of a neutral Prussia was added, the compound was 
complete. 


... international relations [it has been remarked] . . . are, by definition, 
the relations of independent wills, each one regarded by its subjects as 
embodying the highest and most general good which is practically 
conceivable . . . This is why diplomatic history, more than any other 
kind of history, is ‘one damned thing after another’ . . .* 


The sequence is notably evident in 1799. 

From June to August the effects fell directly on the preparations for 
Holland. Calculations for shipping, manpower, geography had to be rec- 
onciled as far as possible with those of a political future for the Low 
Countries which involved strategic consequences, and balanced for some 
weeks in the light, or murk, of the Prussians’ intentions.° In the early 
stages the plans turned naturally on technical feasibilities. Dundas set to 
work to find troops; at first on quite a modest scale, ‘borrowing’ from the 
Channel Islands and Ireland, the latter now better placed again to fulfil its 
familiar role.° But the main problem soon proved to be shipping, to trans- 
port a British force of some 10—15,000 and a larger Russian army ~ its size 
still uncertain — either altogether or in part.’ As so often in seaborne 
assaults, the difficulties grew with the demands; and indeed the early 
assumptions had been grossly optimistic. Vessels, to be taken largely from 
trade, were harder to come by than Ministers had thought; the Admiralty 
was unwilling to lend extra seamen; a great design was hinging on 


1. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 52, 9 July 1799, received 31st (PR.O., FO. 65/43). The 
Marshal received his orders on 27 August. 

2. II, Ch. X, sections I, II. 

3. Cf. pp. 209-11 above. 

4. Richard Pares, ‘Human Nature in Politics’, repr. in The Historian’s Business and Other 
Essays (1961), 38. 

5. The following three paragraphs lean heavily on Mackesy’s account in Strategy of 
Overthrow, ch. 8. 


6. Cf. II, 305, 343, 358, 597, 634. 
7. Pp. 216-18 above. 
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marginal figures.! The obstacles were overcome, not least in St Petersburg 
where the resourceful Captain Home Popham, sent to work out arrange- 
ments,” persuaded the Tsar to find some ships of his own. By the second 
half of June his needs were met: transport for 10,000 men in British hulls 
and 8,000 in Russian, with a handsome subvention to keep the Russian 
Admiralty up to scratch. | 

The final answer could not have been found if the size of that force had 
not been settled by then. The numbers requested most recently proved, 
again, to be optimistic. The Tsar made it clear that he would not supply 
45,000 men as the British were hoping: he wished to hold some among the 
troops reserved for whichever policy he adopted with Prussia. The limit 
would be 26,000; and he was soon relieved of part of that, for his neigh- 
bour Sweden, now increasingly unhappy with her familiar benevolent 
stance towards France,* offered in May to join him in the Coalition with 
8,000 troops financed by herself. Accepting them at once, Paul reduced 
his contribution to 17,000. This news, which disturbed Whitworth and 
Popham, was received at first quite calmly in London, where the prospect 
of an accession to the Alliance was marred only by the fact that the Tsar 
was thought to have ‘blabbed’ to Stockholm the secret of the men’s 
destination.® The arrangement however became rather less popular when 
his final terms for the British subsidy were presented and found to include 
a secret provision for Sweden as well. At the end of June matters therefore 
stood thus: Russia would provide some 17,000 men, the Swedes prospec- 
tively 8,000, and Britain 8,000 or 13,000 depending on the event. Britain 
would also supply all the horses needed, to save Russian shipping, and pay 
Russia (separately from the commitment to Sweden) £88,000 for mobil- 
isation, £44,000 a month while her troops were retained, and £19,600 a 
month for their transport.® 

Plans for the invasion itself were under way while the size of the force 
was being determined. One set indeed had been drawn up earlier by the 
Duke of Brunswick,’ for a purely British effort; another was now com- 
pleted in outline by Grenville working with an elderly General de Stamfort, 
a useful European contact with the Dutch Orangeists and Prussians,’ who 


1. One may cite the not dissimilar experience — given much more expert assessment — 
in the marginal but perennial shortage of assault shipping in the Second World War. 

2. P. 218 above. 

3. See pp. 215, 218 above. 

4. IL, 277, 505-7; 551, 609. 

5. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 1 July 799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 115), referring to the 
information in Whitworth’s no. 34 of 13 June, received on the 30th (EO. 65/42). 

6. The French text of the Convention, of 22 June 1799, 1s in Consolidated Treaty Series, 54, 
493-504. It was the need for the Commons to approve this subsidy that led in part to 
Parliament’s recall as early as September (p. 233 above). 

7. Kept closely in touch as always for efforts with Prussia; cf. p. 135 above. 

8. He had long been in the service of one or the other, including periods as military 
tutor to their princes, and was involved in the talks with Berlin early in 1798 (for which see 
pp- 135-6 above). He was usually called Stamford in the British correspondence. 
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agreed to go to St Petersburg late in May. But this was quickly overtaken by 
Popham, never short of ideas or loath to air them, and using his ‘dashing 
spirit’, as Grenville called it, to press them on the Tsar.' In mid June he pro- 
duced a result, managing to ‘tempt the Emperor into a quick decision’ and 
to impose his own specific scheme.? 

These were curious ways in which to introduce an important under- 
taking. The Grenville-de Stamfort plan of April-May concentrated the 
British part of the assault on the island of Walcheren— a name of ill omen 
— at the southern mouth of the Scheldt. A commander was then 
appointed for that task: Sir Ralph Abercromby, currently commanding in 
Scotland after his Irish imbroglio; and he was soon busily engaged in 
preparations with Dundas.’ But he was the field commander. ‘There seems 
to be no record of military advice being taken at a higher level in London 
while the design was first being shaped.‘ Grenville, de Stamfort, Popham 
form an odd trio to present ideas on operations; only one of them was a 
soldier, and he not in British service. Popham’s proposal moreover, absent 
as he was from the seat of government, proved to be out of line with 
Grenville’s intentions. For whereas the Foreign Secretary envisaged a 
Russian landing in the far north-east of Holland by the river Ems, which 
would lead to a concentrated advance towards the British based on 
Zeeland, he advocated a three-fold assault, by Russians (divided in three 
sections) on the north-east, by Russians again on the northern Scheldt, 
and by the British on Walcheren. Such an emphasis on the western 
provinces had its attractions. But it might well need a complement in 
strength from the north, and in Popham’s plan that was weakened and in 
fact endangered. kor not only were the landings themselves dispersed, but 
the scheme, at least as presented, seemed to cater specifically only for the 


1. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 26 June 1799 (H/.M.C., Dropmore, V, 105). See Mackesy, 
op. cit., 108 for a précis of Popham’s unusual naval career. He is remembered best as the 
author — or perhaps perfecter — of the revised signal code which formed the basis of a 
system for the fleet in use to this day. Characteristically, he had it printed privately, circu- 
lated it himself, and produced his own further revisions until it was adopted officially in 
due course. 

2. Mackesy, op. cit., 114-15. He had in fact submitted an earlier version of this to 
Grenville as long ago as the previous autumn, when he was involved in the clandestine cor- 
respondence with part of the Dutch resistance. 

3. See PR.O., W.O. 1/179, 6/25 passim; pp. 163-5 above for his experience in Ireland. 

4. Cf. Mackesy, op. cit., 136. It is hard to know indeed exactly where the advice would 
have been sought at this point, for Cornwallis, the habitual and natural source, was in 
Ireland. Chatham, a Major-General (who indeed would soon himself be operationally 
involved), was available as a member of Cabinet; but his military reputation was scarcely 
impressive. Richmond of course had long since been removed from the centre (II, 428). 
General David Dundas was a possibility, and so was the Duke of York (both of them, like 
Chatham, soon in fact to be operationally involved). But the former seems to have been 
available mainly for measures of administration, training and defence, and Ministers were 
rather wary of the Duke after 1794-5 (see II, 489n5, 490, 491n3, 635 for Dundas; II, 364, 
374-5; 428, 491 for York). The lack of opportunity for a serious offensive in Europe over 
the past three years may have left its mark on the structure of consultation. 
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opening phase and to ignore penetration inland. This last movement, 
however, lay in Grenville’s eyes at the heart of the operations, for it 
enabled the Dutch people to rise with the assurance of Allied support. 
Although the zealous naval Captain had known something earlier of the 
preparations for an insurrection, he had thus failed to seize its importance 
in an integrated design. ! 

His proposals were also lacking in a larger dimension; unable to take 
wider considerations into proper account. For even while the talks were 
proceeding in St Petersburg the landings in Holland were on the point of 
becoming affected by calculations in Vienna and Berlin. Hitherto these 
had provided a background — an incentive — for the concept itself. Now 
they would impinge directly on acceptance of the detailed plan. 


Early in June Grenville and Pitt addressed themselves to the prospects for 
the main fronts over the rest of the year’s campaign. They did so on the 
understanding, recently secured, that the Austrians would use the 
Russians in Switzerland and not on the Middle Rhine; that part of the 
Archduke Charles’s army would operate likewise in Switzerland; and that 
the rest (the larger part) would cover southern Germany and also lend 
direct support by pressure on the defences around Belfort, lying between 
the Vosges and the Jura, and continue into the Belfort Gap itself.? Both 
men were seized of the importance of such commitments. Pitt made it 
clear at that point that the Russians’ main strength should not be reduced 
on any account: the subsidised force of 45,000 should be kept ‘unim- 
paired’, but we must be content if necessary with 20,000 allotted to 
Holland.’ Even so however it seemed doubtful if the former would suffice 
for the next stage of our overall design. For that remained constant: a 
massive thrust through Franche-Comté to Lyons, where the standard of 
insurrection could be raised for either the autumn or the following spring. 
To this end it would be desirable for a Bourbon to be on hand, and since 
freedom of policy for the future would be prejudiced by the presence of 
Louis X VIII himself, d’Artois should be chosen to raise the banner in his 
name.‘ The central advance could now be accompanied on the right by 
the Archduke’s operations, and on the left, thanks to the successes in Italy, 
by an attack from Austrians and Sardinians (the latter in possession once 
again of Piedmont) through the Alps into Savoy. The Italian victories 


1. See Mackesy, op. cit., 115-18; and p. 236, n2 above. 

2. Cf. pp. 210, 212-13 above; Eden to Grenville, no. 58, Most Secret, 23 May 1799, 
received 4 June (PR.O., FO. 7/55). 

3. To Grenville, 3 June 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 78); and see p. 219, n6 above for 
Grenville’s own opinion on the same day. Cf. also p. 235 above for such a background in 
London to the opening response to a Swedish involvement. 

4. Grenville to Eden, no. 17, Most Secret, 8 June 1799 (FO. 7/55). Possibly at the head of 
a Swiss force. This was in fact the project for which the Prince was brought from Holyrood 
two months later (p. 225, n2 above). 
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moreover could remedy the comparative weakness in Switzerland. For 
once Piedmont was wholly cleared — which was expected to happen very 
soon — what should be done with Suvorov’s troops? Why not send them 
north through the mountains to reinforce their fellow countrymen? On 8 
June this suggestion was despatched to the Tsar.! 

The British were thus now proposing that the Russians should be the 
instrument for the Allies’ main drive deep into France. Suvorov’s appear- 
ance would bring their force in Switzerland, it was thought, to 65,000 
men: a formidable concentration, and there could well be accessions.* 
The prospect was seen as holding strong advantages from our point of 
view. In Grenville’s eyes an army controlled by Russia would not be 
‘thwarted or checked . . . by the contracted policy of Vienna’, in opera- 
tions which did not directly support Austria’s aims.’ It would bring a 
renowned commander to the centre of affairs. And whatever the degrees 
of difference in their answers for the future in France, it would align the 
two major Powers most anxious to see the Directory expunged.* Given the 
frequent essential disingenuity in statements of Anglo-Austrian relations, 
the arrangement might indeed have been argued further to hold advan- 
tages for Austria herself. For while it postulated action on the southern 
flank which would revive Sardinia’s mainland status, it would remove the 
General who, to Austria’s dismay, had called for the imminent return of 
the King; it would relieve Austria of any need to consult Russia’s prefer- 
ences in northern Italy; and by reinforcing the Russians in Switzerland 
would conserve Austrian strength north of the Alps. 

Although these considerations do not seem in point of fact to have been 
advanced from London at this point, they would be unlikely to escape 
Vienna’s notice. ‘hey had however to be assessed with others. ‘Thugut, 
while not aware of the suggestion to the Tsar that Suvorov should be sent 
north, himself proposed a certain strengthening of the Russians in 
Switzerland. But he did so with a fresh statement of plans for Italy and for 
the Archduke Charles, the latter of which in particular ran entirely 
counter to the British hopes.® He disagreed that Piedmont could be 


1. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 41, sd. The despatch is not in the Foreign Office file FO. 
65/43; and the Embassy’s own archives in the P.R.O. (FO. 181) start only in 1801. Nor is 
there a copy in the relevant letter book in Grenville’s own papers, B.L. Add. Ms 59195. But 
Mackesy found one in Thomas Grenville’s, in the Stowe collection at the Huntington 
Library at San Marino, California (op. cit., 85n44). 

2. It was hoped that there would be some 20,000 ‘resolute’ Swiss in addition. Over the 
next few weeks it also seemed possible that 6,000 men could be procured from 
Wirttemberg for Russian use, on a British subsidy and, it was hoped, despite the principal- 
ity’s links with Austria. 

3. To Whitworth, no. 46, 26 June (F.O. 65/43). 

4. Cf. pp. 210-11 above for the Russian approach, with a reservation on the 
Bourbons. 

5. Cf. p. 213 above. 

6. Eden to Grenville, no. 75, Most Secret, 26 June 1799, received 10 July. The latter’s 
despatch of 8 June (p. 237, n4 above) had reached Vienna on the 23rd (F.O. 7/55). 
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cleared quickly and Savoy penetrated in the current campaign: Austrian 
troops should instead enter Provence in the extreme south, east of the river 
Var.! Furthermore, of much greater importance to Pitt’s and Grenville’s 
strategy, he had ‘changed his ideas’ for the Archduke himself. That army, 
instead of attacking Belfort, should turn towards Mainz and lay it under 
siege. Such a move would help operations in Switzerland by drawing off 
large French forces; the fortress might well fall before the winter; and the 
Austrians could then advance on the Low Countries in the spring, regain- 
ing the Austrian Netherlands, a project presumably favoured by Britain? 
and one that would be greatly helped if a British ‘diversion’ could be 
mounted in Holland. In this context, the Russians, with some Swiss, 
should penetrate into France, and d’Artois could join them when the Allies 
had reached an understanding on the objects of the war. 

These statements were received with anger in London. Nor was that 
surprising, for they not only reversed the latest intimations; they hoisted 
the Government with its own petard. The British proposal for the central 
front in fact became hopelessly vulnerable unless Austria agreed to an 
advance which did nothing directly to forward her own ends. It was foolish 
to maintain, as Grenville did, that the Russians’ operations in France 
could not be ‘checked’ by Vienna: they required the support of the 
Austrian army on their right. If the bulk of that was removed two hundred 
miles to the north, their impetus, even their safety, was seriously at risk. He 
himself in particular had rested the plan partly on distrust of Vienna. It 
was galling to find his predictions being borne out at the plan’s expense. 

The Foreign Secretary indeed was reluctant to think that the move on 
Mainz could be carried out. The Archduke’s army, as it stood, would 
probably not be strong enough. Nonetheless his disgust was extreme. ‘If 
he [Thugut] were paid to thwart all our measures, . . . he could not do it 
more effectually.’? And the reasons seemed clear. With northern Italy 
secure, Austria was looking to the Low Countries ‘as the next object of 
scramble’, and ‘our forward move . . . as a diversion’ by which she could 
also ‘cut and carve’ on the left bank of the Rhine.* He was broadly right. 
The Austrians, like other Powers, were nurturing their interests: in Italy, in 
Germany, and now in their erstwhile Netherlands. Six days after 
Grenville wrote these words, the Emperor announced his resumption of 
the rights in those provinces which he had ceded at Campo Formio. 

What was to be done about Thugut’s response? One step had already 
been taken to strengthen our voice in Vienna itself. Eden, long thought 
inadequate and a victim now of Grenville’s frustration,° was given notice 
of recall in June and replaced by Lord Minto, the former Gilbert Elliot: 


. Which debouched at Nice; and no mention was made of Sardinian troops. 

. See pp. 203, 214 above. 

. To Thomas Grenville, 16 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 147). 

. To Lord Minto [for whom see below], no. 3, Most Secret, 26 July 1799 (FO. 7/56). 

. See I, 343n4, 367n6, 594n4 for earlier doubts of his capacity. Some recent requests 
from him to come home were now gratified. 
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perhaps the most impressive of that group of Scots who were always on 
tap for preferment.! But the main hope was to take the Austrians’ state- 
ments simply as proposals, to stress the need for the Archduke’s close 
support, and, under pressure, disclose more of our own plans. ‘hese were 
the lines of the answer sent in mid July.2 Thugut had made one helpful 
suggestion for British officers to be sent to the Archduke’s headquarters, 
and the offer was at once taken up: Lord Mulgrave,’ it was said, would 
leave in the next few days. The Austrians were also now informed 
officially that an expedition to Holland was in train; and ‘a full explana- 
tion’ of ‘our general object’ would follow very soon. 

The message did not do the trick. Eden’s final meetings with Thugut 
yielded some uncertain hopes.* The Russians, including Suvorov’s troops 
if sent, should enter Franche Comté; and a force of 40,000 Austrians and 
subsidised Germans (the latter preferred in London to serve under 
Russian command)? ‘might’ also undertake ‘some expedition into France’ 
from the upper Rhine. In the south, the Austrians would aim at striking in 
due course at the Dauphiné — an area of operations less remote than 
southern Provence.® But no guarantee was given that the force on the 
upper Rhine would concentrate on Belfort; and above all, the plan to 
direct the Archduke to Mainz had been ‘determined’. That moreover had 
an unwelcome consequence: Mulgrave should not be sent to Austrian 
headquarters, but to Vienna instead. None of this could relieve the fears 
that concentration of effort would be lost, and that military considera- 
tions were being sacrificed to diplomatic ends. 

Matters did not improve in the next few weeks. On the contrary, they 
grew worse. [his was not solely because of the decision on Mainz, which 
Minto confirmed, though now mitigated — or cloaked — by a further state- 
ment on the upper Rhine. The vague assurance of support there, it was 
true, was converted into a promise of action against Belfort, ‘at the proper 
season’, by 30,000 Austrians with the German additions when the latter 
should arrive. But the phrase could cover an indefinite period,’ and its 


1. For some of whom in, usually secondary, diplomatic posts see op. cit., 8 & na. 
Sylvester Douglas (op. cit., 405n7, 407) also springs to mind. For Minto’s own career see II, 
176n3, 310, 346, 403-6. He was appointed in this instance however after two other choices 
had declined: one unidentified, the other the perennially courted Thomas Pelham (see op. 
cit., 5944 and p. 173, nt above). He reached Vienna on 1 August, the day on which the 
Emperor made his announcement about the Netherlands. 

2. Grenville to Eden [now created Lord Henley], no. 20, 16 July 1799 (EO. 7/55). 

3. See p. go above. 

4. Eden to Grenville, no. 97, Most Secret and Confidential, 3 August 1799, received 
16th (EO. 7/55). 

5. P. 238, n2 above. 

6. See pp. 238-9 above. 

7. Minto to Grenville, no. 2, g August 1799 (F.O. 7/56). He doubted if the Germans 
would in fact be available for the current campaign — and a pencilled annotation, made 
presumably in the Foreign Office, survives against the phrase respecting Belfort, constru- 
ing that as meaning ‘next year’. 
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significance was overshadowed in any case by other news concerning 
Switzerland itself. Early in August the first battalions of Russians arrived 
there at last from their long march. On the gth, Minto was told that the 
Archduke’s force around Ziirich would accordingly be withdrawn at once. ! 
Figures were supplied, for the Allies and the enemy, to prove that the new 
arrivals could cope. But these proved inaccurate: Swiss recruitment was dis- 
appointing; the Russians’ own strength was shown to be less on the ground 
than on paper’; and in any case a transfer of command and positions was 
bound at the least to be awkward. Other announcements were equally dis- 
couraging. Mulgrave’s mission was now said to be unnecessary, since the 
plans for the remainder of the year’s campaign were ‘settled’. Conver- 
sations on Piedmont produced the impression that Austria was determined 
to keep it, and perhaps the twin possession of Sardinia as well. She was 
unwilling to accept British pressure for the Wiirttemberg contingent to 
operate under the Russians. And her policy for France seemed to rest on ‘a 
stronger inclination to divide [the country] and perpetuate the distractions 
... than to reestablish either monarchy or any other steady government’. In 
particular, Thugut discounted the claims of the royalists’ strength.* All in 
all, the successive despatches amounted to a cheerless report. 


This drift of worrying news, coming in through the high summer,’ had to 
be balanced with other uncertainties on the thin line between hope and 
disappointment. As the months went by, it seemed increasingly possible 
that the final stage of victory would have to be postponed until the follow- 
ing spring.® But that itself might be prejudiced unless the deep lodgement 
in France had been well established before winter set in. There was 
nothing that the British could do about this in the last resort: their 
weapons were restricted to persuasion and inducements. But the latter 
could be deployed in relation to their own sphere of responsibility. ‘heir 
action against Holland was both affected by and could affect the 
Austrians’ plans. 


1. Ibid; received on the 26th. 

2. It was suspected while en route to muster 30-35,000, of the supposed 45,000. On 
arrival the strength proved to be 29,000. 

3. Despatch as in p. 240, n7 above. This was not exactly eased by the remark that his 
assistance would be welcome in discussing plans for the next year. As it happened, he had 
left England already. 

4. Minto to Grenville, nos. 3, 6, 8 of 10, 13, 17 August 1799, the last received on 2 
September (F.O. 7/56). He thought however that while Thugut seemed to be ‘considerably 
behind the rest of Europe’ in these remarks on France, he might be brought to agree to a 
declaration for a restored monarchy — a further indication, if any were needed, of 
Grenville’s own views. 

5. From 10 July to 2 September; pp. 238 and n6—41 above. 

6. This in fact seems to have been taken fully into account by August, to judge (taking 
one example) from Mulgrave to Grenville, 2 August 1799, and his Instructions of the 7th 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 227, 255): 
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It was a matter of timing; and that could turn on the fate of the talks with 
Prussia, which seemed to have taken a turn for the better at the end of May. 
The Tsar’s offer of troops, while reducing the force he would provide in 
concert with Britain, led the government in Berlin to keep ‘Thomas 
Grenville’s mission alive. Ministers in London had judged it wise to dis- 
count success.! But after some weeks of familiar frustration, the outlook 
looked promising in July. Early in that month Haugwitz presented a sketch 
of articles for a Convention: a ‘plain unequivocal declaration’, as the envoy 
saw it, to co-operate in freeing ‘Holland and the neighbouring Provinces’ 
in return for £1 million for 60,000 men to cover the whole of the campaign. 
Prussia would open hostilities after the Russians had begun to blockade 
Mainz: a demand based on the Tsar’s generalised offer of troops. ‘Tom 
Grenville felt encouraged, and his hopes rose higher in the next few days 
when Hauewitz accepted his objections to the terms of the subsidy and toa 
specific operational condition. Prussia instead would now come in when 
the Tsar’s troops moved towards a junction on the Rhine, and would take a 
subsidy paid by the month according to the size of her force at the time. Ina 
further talk, the envoy went so far as to hint at the prospect of the British 
expedition — already rumoured in Berlin — which he suggested might 
encourage the Prussians’ earlier entry into the war. They might indeed 
even find it unnecessary then to invade the Low Countries, acting instead, 
on their subsidy, on the lower or middle Rhine. This again met with a 
favourable response, from the King as well as the Minister, and it seemed 
really on the cards that an agreement might be signed very soon.? 

The information reached London in stages, on 17 and 1g July, a week 
after Ministers learned of the Austrians’ intention to move on Mainz.° 
Pitt and Grenville were pleased, though now, paradoxically, with reserva- 
tions brought about by the course of recent events. For our own expedi- 
tion, they agreed, was almost ready. We expected rapid success to follow. 
What, Grenville asked, would we then be paying Prussia to do for the rest 
of the campaign? And what, both wondered uneasily, would she claim in 
reward? The phrase ‘Holland and the Netherlands’, as Pitt paraphrased 
it, covered all parts of the Low Countries.* We were not anxious for her to 
stay in Holland itself any longer than was needed;> what was to be done if 
she moved into the Austrian Netherlands as well? For this posed a further 
and very significant complication. Although Austria’s behaviour was 
thankless, we could hardly hand over her former provinces to a rival who 


1. See pp. 215, 218 above. 

2. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, nos. 48, 50 of 7, 11 July (FO. 64/55); same to same, 8, 
12 July (twice) 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 135-9). A prospective Russian move on Mainz 
would not of course suit Austria now; but this did not figure in the intimations to Eden in 
Vienna. 

3. Pp. 238-9 above. 

4. In point of fact the phrase did not specify the Netherlands, but rather ‘pays limotro- 
phes’ to Holland; cf. above. 

5. Cf. p. 203 above. 
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had been neutral while she herself was at war. Furthermore — a question 
now of immediate import — might not a hint, or even promise, be given of 
their return in due course if Vienna dropped the idea of Mainz? As 
Grenville observed, an arrangement with Prussia was thus ‘not without its 
difficulties’ on the lines suggested. And these, as Pitt observed, related to 
our own intentions after Holland was won. For, more than ever, we would 
wish now to move into the whole of the Low Countries: whatever Austria 
might decide on the future of the main fronts, we should be present in 
Flanders the better to offer our bait. At the same time, the very fact that 
speed was daily becoming more crucial made a Convention with Prussia 
directed primarily at Holland more urgent even than before.! 

The problem was taken to a Cabinet on the 2oth, and the result sent to 
Thomas Grenville three days later. While we were ‘afraid of being 
involved blindfold in the Prussian politics’, particularly for the 
Netherlands, we ‘much wish’, his brother wrote privately, ‘to get the . . . 
[military] declaration’.2 We therefore accepted Berlin’s proposals, with 
one notable exception: the phrase ‘pays limotrophes’ taken in immediate 
conjunction with Holland.* This could cause ‘uneasiness’ in St Petersburg 
as well as London, and some alteration was required. With that proviso 
however we trusted that the formal signing could follow at once, accom- 
panied by Prussia’s call on France to withdraw from the United Provinces. 
At the same time, while not holding up any action there that might ensue, 
we would want to negotiate further over terms for a subsidy paid as a 
sequel or alternative for other operations on the lower or middle Rhine.* 

But whatever might have happened when this broadly favourable 
message reached Berlin, it proved to be out of date before it was sent. For, 
yet again, the Prussians had had fresh thoughts. On 21 July Haugwitz told 
Tom Grenville that his Court would not go ahead with the Convention. 
Rather than threaten France to evacuate Holland, it was opening a nego- 
tiation for a peaceful withdrawal.° There were signs, he said, that this 
could be achieved. If it failed, however, Prussia would be ready to act with 
the Allies. 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 16, 18 July; Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 19 July 1799 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V, 149-50, 152-3, 159-61). We have Pitt’s views in writing on this occasion 
because the Foreign Secretary was spending the summer largely at home at Dropmore. 

2. See Windham’s diary of 20 July (Diary of Windham, 411) for the Cabinet meeting, on 
which no Minute survives in Grenville’s papers in B.L. Add. Ms 59306; Grenville to 
Thomas Grenville (from Dropmore again), 23 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 177). By a 
slightly later letter, Dundas was clearly in favour of acquiring this Prussian co-operation as 
soon as possible (to Grenville, 29 July 1799; op. cit., 206). 

3. See p. 242, n4 above. 

4. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, no. 34, 24 July 1799 (FO. 64/55). It was, as he 
remarked, a ‘voluminous despatch’. 

For the call on France see p. 217 above. 

5. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, no. 57, 22 July 1799 (FO. 64/55). In a despatch of the 
18th, no. 55, he had already detected disturbing signs. The decision was formally 
confirmed on the 24th; same to same, no. 59, 25 July 1799, received 7 August (loc. cit.). 
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The bombshell landed in London on the 31st. Pitt was in Kent with 
Dundas, hastening the last preparations for the expedition. He learned of 
it on 1 August. It led, he wrote to Grenville, to ‘so much new consideration’ 
when there was ‘not a minute to be lost’ that he begged the Foreign 
Secretary to leave Dropmore for Walmer at once.! For this was indeed an 
upset. Operational plans had proceeded in June and July without reliance 
on Prussia; but, as so often, the problems had been mounting elsewhere, 
to a point in fact recently where the potential value of that aid had 
mounted equally fast. Now it was summarily almost definitely removed. 
And that was not the only blow. On the same day it was learned in London 
that the Swedish force was almost certainly withdrawn.’ 

If this was really so — for despite gloomy reports, talks between 
Stockholm and St Petersburg continued — it meant that the Russians’ 
contribution for Holland was reduced to less than 20,000 men.’ Not only 
therefore would the plans for their landings be altered: the change would 
affect the latest British plans for the exploitation of their own assault. It 
would indeed go far to confirm a fact which had become increasingly 
obvious: the conjunct operation, in its successive stages, would be pre- 
dominantly a British affair. 

That prospect had not been so clear two months before. In May the 
British contribution had been announced as either 8 or 13,000 men.! But 
the efforts already under way then to supply a greater pool of ‘offensive 
force’ came to fruition in July with the passing of Dundas’s new Militia 
Act.° This did nothing to increase the strength of the initial landings, 
which in any case was settled by the limits of transport. But it did provide 
on paper an extra 10-15,000 men who could be used if required to follow 
up. In point of numbers therefore we might now talk, at best, of some 
25,000 infantry, together with 3,000 cavalry earmarked in the original 
plans. And we not only stood in that case on an equality with the Russians 
and Swedes, or a superiority to the Russians; we were developing a more 
definite design for the Low Countries as a whole, and we were in charge of 
the military and political plans for revolt. 

‘These were building up in the summer. Intelligence was still far from 
firm, though taken as encouraging by and large. There was no guarantee, 


1. 1 August (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 217). 

2. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 53, 9 July, received 31st (FO. 65/43). See p. 235 above. 
There was no effective direct communication with the Swedes themselves over their offer 
to Russia, in part at least because they were currently embroiled with London over British 
claims of maritime belligerent rights (cf. II, 503~7). But an emissary — William Gartshore, 
a rather unsatisfactory Scot, foisted on Dundas and doubling as his private secretary in the 
Secretary of State’s office and as a MP ~ was sent to Stockholm to discuss arrangements. 
He decided at once that nothing could be done (to Grenville, 8 August 1799; H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V, 259), and meanwhile the Russians were taken aback by the extent of Sweden’s 
financial demands, after her initial apparent generosity (p. 235 above; and cf. II, 9). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Pp. 223-4 above. 
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despite promising soundings, of initial hopes that the Dutch fleet would 
be delivered when the British appeared, and military commanders for the 
most part were distinctly anglophobe. But sympathy for the Allies was said 
now to be evident in the forces, and widespread enough in the country to 
warrant serious preparations. It remained hard to tell how effective those 
would prove: caution and political differences — ascending, among the 
Orangeists themselves, as far as the Stadtholder and his heir — had to be 
weighed against undoubted resentment of the French.! The Foreign 
Office was inundated with papers of varying quality, mostly from exiles in 
London and Berlin, and Grenville’s confidence, so pronounced earlier, 
wavered as the moment approached. Nor were others as optimistic as he; 
Dundas indeed became so uncertain of the ‘Dutch coming forward’ that 
he doubted if Holland could be conquered quickly, or the Austrian 
Netherlands occupied without Prussian co-operation.? Nevertheless, the 
Foreign Secretary persisted in his hopes, and Dutch (and Belgian) resis- 
tance remained embedded in the Allies’ design.* 

Planning for the landings did not go smoothly. On the contrary it was 
beset by uncertainties in a timetable first extended and now uncomfort- 
ably short. The appointment of a commander brought a proposal for a 
radical change, scrapping Popham’s arrangements as approved by the 
Tsar.t In place of three separate assaults — or of two as envisaged by 
Grenville and de Stamfort — Abercromby wanted one, concentrated on 
the estuary of the Maas. This should include in the opening wave a first 
contingent of Russians brought to England for the purpose — which 
however would mean in Ministers’ view that the expedition could not be 
under way until the third week of August. ‘The advantages were seen as 
those of concentration at a critical point; threatening the enemy’s rear in 
the northern provinces, giving a defensive flank on the river Waal in the 
south, and opening the way to the country’s richest region and adminis- 
trative centre.° Grenville and Pitt agreed that Popham’s plan would not 


1. Nor was the Stadtholder himself, resident at Hampton Court, of much use: lethargic as 
ever (cf. I, 521), he was determined only to oppose the more active policies of the Hereditary 
Prince. ‘You... ask what the Stadtholder is doing’, Grenville wrote at one point to his brother 
Tom, ‘why, he is fast asleep, snoring, and not even dreaming of doing anything’ (26 June 1799; 
HM.C., Dropmore, V, 105). Cf. p. 220 above, and see in general Mackesy, op. cit., ch. g and 
Schama, op. cit., 391-2. 

2. To Grenville, 29, 31 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 206, 215). Auckland, a former 
Minister at The Hague, doubted even more. 

3. The state of his feelings in mid July is reflected in a despatch for Russia. The initial 
expectation of success had turned ‘in a great degree on the probability of internal risings’. 
With the means now for a more powerful assault we need not depend on that ‘precarious 
effect’. But the resulting plan had ‘the advantage of having its front towards the enemy covered 
by a Country in insurrection’ (to Whitworth, no. 55, Most Secret, 15 July 1799; F-O. 65/43). 

4. Pp. 235-7 above. 

5. Abercromby’s ‘Note’ of 6 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 123-5). While the plan did not 
rely on action or a threat, even passive, from Prussia, it was worked out against that possibility 
at least. The targets would be one or more islands to the north of Walcheren, itself (p. 236 
above) now dropped from the plan. 
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do. But they returned to the idea of two assaults and drew up separate 
memoranda on that basis in the next few days, allowing for the greater 
available British strength.! Both envisaged two main waves of landings: in 
Pitt’s case of 12,000 British early in August, supported some three weeks 
later by 8,000 Russians and a further 13~-18,000 British; and of 10,000 
Russians and 8,000 Swedes in the north in September, joined by some 
British cavalry and an artillery train. Some 50,000 men might thus be 
involved, raising fresh questions for shipping; and, if Abercromby’s plan 
in particular was adopted, the Russians must obviously be approached at 
once. Time was becoming of the essence. And this was pointed sharply in 
the same few days. For it was on 10 July, while the two Ministers were pre- 
paring their Minutes, that they learned of the Austrians’ intention to send 
the Archduke to besiege Mainz.* 

That news probably tipped the scales. They may well have been in the 
balance already from Grenville’s well-founded liking for ‘operations en 
masse preferably to demonstrations’.? Abercromby’s plan was accepted, at 
a further meeting, with one notable exception: the British force would sail 
on its own without waiting for the Russians, as soon as the wind allowed 
after 1 August,‘ to be joined in Holland by a first Russian contingent prob- 
ably not long after the 2oth. That in turn would be followed, or accompa- 
nied, by the second British force; the second contingent of Russians and 
Swedes would follow late in September; and a smaller ‘diversion’ by some 
3,000 British, to be reinforced possibly by some Russians, would mean- 
while seize the northern island of Ameland, from which to supply insur- 
gents east of the Zuider Zee. ‘These proposals were sent to St Petersburg at 
once; if indeed they could be called proposals, for the Russians were told 
that we intended to proceed with our own programme, and took it to be 
‘improbable’ that they for their part would refuse.° 

The despatch in fact announced that we would be acting ‘without 
delay’. But if that was Pitt’s and Grenville’s decree, it did not appear so 
easy to others. There were still shipping problems to be worked out for a 
remodelled operation; plans for the assembly of larger forces and the 
raising of militia; inquiries, with Dutch assistance, on the approaches and 
defences of new landing points; final contacts with the Orangeists; 
increased preparations in Flanders. There were further lists to be made, 
charts to be studied, fresh intelligence to be scanned, detail altered and 
adjusted against a date now only a fortnight or so away. Of course many 


1. Grenville’s ‘Minute’ of ro July, Pitt’s of the 13th (op. cit., 130-4). 

2. Pp. 238 and nq, 240 above. 

3. To Thomas Grenville, 16 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 146). He gave this in fact as 
his reason, adverting to the Austrian news apparently separately in the course of the letter. 
On the evidence already adduced, however, one may take leave to hold both factors in 
view. 

Cf. p. 213 above for his views on concentration of force. 

4. Cf. p. 244 above. 

5. Same to Whitworth, no. 55, Most Secret, 15 July 1799 (FO. 65/49). 
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such shortcomings were familiar in major seaborne assaults — they always 
are — and the system in the Revolutionary War was subject to compelling 
constraints. But with such a deadline, and the complication of a distant 
partner, any administrative system would have been hard pressed. It was 
hardly surprising that a good deal was missing at the end of the month. 
Transports were short — according to Abercromby, by a third. So, as usual, 
were effective strengths — according to him, by a quarter. There were not 
enough warships in place, particularly to carry the craft needed for 
landing. There were not enough arms, and not enough waggons.! Worse, 
some of the vital information on the defences had not arrived from 
Holland, and there was thus no true means of telling if our first contingent 
could suffice on its own. Abercromby had never wanted to land without the 
Russians. He accordingly asked for the British embarkation to be delayed. 

This proposal roused Grenville, the more sharply when Dundas, 
though not himself supporting the General’s plea, began to question the 
Foreign Secretary’s continued assumption of success. Such qualms were 
brushed aside from the pleasaunces of Dropmore.? But Pitt’s letter of 1 
August on the news from Prussia, with its talk of ‘new consideration’,? was 
another matter, and it sparked off an anguished appeal. Grenville would 
not come to a meeting at Walmer, as asked, to witness ‘the disappointment 
of all the hopes I have been cherishing’. It was essential to launch the 
assault at once. The ‘laziness of Clerks and Staff Officers’ had caused 
enough trouble already; all the more necessary, particularly in ‘the present 
political situation’, to accept that time counted more than “insufficiency of 
force’. This was a matter beyond the sphere of the military commander; it 
was one affecting the future of Europe itself. While he did not feel that he 
could contribute to the administrative efforts, he begged the Minister not 
to let the ‘blessed project’ slip.* 

The ‘remonstrance’, as Pitt called it, evoked a reassuring and sooth- 
ing response. Grenville was told that his fears were unnecessary. ‘All 
military difficulties are completely overruled, and every step will be 
instantly taken for the immediate embarkation of the troops’. The 
remaining transports were expected in the next few days.° Pitt and 


1. See Mackesy, op. cit., 161-2, and for shipping a few days later, 167. The quality of the 
first echelon was however said to be unusually good; that of the second, largely from the 
militia, much less so. From descriptions of the latter’s arrival in camp, indeed, it was a 
Rowlandsonian scene. 

2. See p. 244 above. Correspondence 29~31 July, in H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 206-16, and 
see also Grenville’s letter of 30 July in B.L. Add. Ms 4oro1. Cf. p. 245 above for Dundas’s 
doubts now of success without Prussia’s co-operation. 

3. P. 244 above. 

4. 2 August 1799 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/2). He had already 
written the day before, on similar lines though in less passionate terms (Holland Rose, Pitt 
and Napoleon, 262-3, giving part of a letter in P.R.O. 30/8/140); and he did so again, refer- 
ring specifically to Prussia, six days later (8 August; B.L. Add. Ms qo101). 

5. Pitt to Grenville, 2, 3 August (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 224-5, 232). The first of these 
letters elicited a more contented acknowledgment (2 August 1799; Pitt and Napoleon, 263). 
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Dundas, now based at Walmer, were indeed hard at work, with the 
soldiers and sailors on the spot, with the military Departments, with 
Spencer at the Admiralty.! The pace had certainly quickened. But the 
intelligence from Holland was still lacking, and Abercromby really should 
not sail until it came in. At last it did so; but it was inadequate, leaving con- 
tinued doubts as to where precisely to disembark. Dundas had again 
heard from Grenville on the perils of delay: he now sought his opinion, by 
way of riposte, on this last unsolved problem. The Foreign Secretary 
however declined to be drawn at this stage on an operational point. He 
was more concerned about any postponement that might discourage the 
Orangeists, and — a fresh twist in the story — might enable the Prussians, 
now seen as spoilers rather than helpers, to march into Holland them- 
selves after making a deal with the French. It would be dreadful to be fore- 
stalled. The expedition must leave at once.? And so it did, after a final 
readjustment of plan: on 10 August Abercromby was given a last-minute 
addendum to his final orders which gave him latitude over where to land. 
The two Ministers down at Walmer were now in high spirits, Pitt as so 
often ready and Dundas allowing himself to hope. The ships were due to 
sail on the 13th, and Pitt rose early that morning to cruise about the 
convoy and wish it godspeed. Having seen it ‘completely off, he left at 
once for London.’ The project hatched for so long had moved from paper 
to a force at sea. 


IV 


One part of the grand design was thus about to be put to the test. The 
fate of the rest meanwhile remained in the balance on the central front. 
So far as was known in mid August, the Archduke’s main army had not 
actually moved north; and to balance that uncertainty, something at any 
rate had been achieved. The news of the Tsar’s agreement to send 
Suvorov through the Alps came on the same day, refreshingly, as those of 
the blow in Berlin and the disappointing outlook in Stockholm.* The 
Russian armies would thereby be concentrated in Switzerland; and the 


1. Who was not always happy, by the time things were over, with the way in which his 
two colleagues were ordering the navy about (Private Papers of Spencer, III, 157-60). 

Perhaps it was at about this time that Pitt acquired the copy of the North Sea Pilot 
which was among his books at his death (‘Catalogue of the Library at Walmer Castle 
late Belonging to the Right Honble. Wm. Pitt taken 12 Feby, 1806’; Pretyman Ms 562:21). 

2. Grenville to Dundas, 5 August (B.L. Add. Ms 4o101); Dundas to Grenville, 6 August 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 246-7); Grenville to Dundas, 7 August (B.L. Add. Ms 40101); same to 
same, 9 August 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 269-70). 

3. The Diary of Sir John Moore, ed. J.F. Maurice, I (1904), 340 (a former subordinate of 
Abercromby’s in Ireland and now commanding a brigade in the expedition, he dined with 
Pitt and Dundas on the 11th); Dundas to Spencer, 11, 12 August (Private Papers of Spencer, III, 
162, 111); Pitt to Grenville, 13 August 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 278). 

4. See pp. 234, 238, 243-4 above. 
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Austrians’ latest decision, to withdraw from that theatre, had not yet been 
received.! 

There might therefore still be all to play for. And there was one possible 
card to play. In the last half of July Grenville mulled over the idea of guar- 
anteeing possession of the Belgic Provinces to Austria, in return for ‘co- 
operation afforded for the attack on France’. The question was probably 
discussed in a Cabinet held on the goth or slightly later; but, as the King 
then remarked, any such promise made it the more necessary to be ‘quite 
certain’ of occupying the territory ourselves before someone else arrived. 
‘That could apply to the Prussians; it applied clearly to the Austrians them- 
selves, for such a position would allow us to talk to Vienna in ‘the only 
style’ that would be understood.” 

The new line of approach appeared the more probable from a sug- 
gested withdrawal on an old issue. Grenville was apparently prepared to 
drop his insistence on ratification of the Loan Convention. If this was 
really so, a page had been usefully turned.’ But in any case a further spur 
was applied at the beginning of August; as soon as Prussia withdrew from 
the talks, Pitt advised that the Emperor should be ‘distinctly’ offered ‘the 
guarantee .. . at the peace’. A possibly fatal pause, however, ensued. For 
as Grenville saw it, such a step should be taken only if the proposal was 
included in ‘an extensive consideration of measures and objects for the 
prosecution and ultimate termination of the war’.© In other words, 
Austria must meet our wishes: we could then reciprocate. As a result 
nothing was said to Vienna throughout the month. 

Whether an offer of the provinces would have made any difference one 
cannot guess. It might have become embarrassed by a complication from 


I. See p. 241 above. 

There was the prospect moreover of some additional if marginal strength. The Tsar 
had earlier sent Condé’s army of exiles, for whose pay he was now responsible (cf. II, 
584-5), from its lodgement in Poland (p. 222 above) to Switzerland: a move which in fact 
raised some embarrassment when he stated clearly, and maintained until the British 
refused to budge, that he preferred Condé himself — not unnaturally — to d’Artois as the 
Bourbon representative in an invasion of France (p. 237, n4 above; and cf. I, 371-2). Now 
it seemed likely that some German troops would also be engaged. The negotiations for 
6,000 Wirttembergers, to be employed on British terms in return for a subsidy (p. 238, n2 
above), ended successfully in August; and Bavaria too was offering a force, possibly of 
10,000 men, to operate likewise with the Russians if we would meet the bill. In point of fact 
the value of these reinforcements was doubtful: numbers were uncertain, quality was said 
to be poor. But at any rate they suggested that the smaller German states retained 
confidence in the Allies. See P.R.O., FO. 65/43, 82/2, 9/18 covering July to September for 
Russia, Wiirttemberg and Bavaria respectively. 

2. Grenville to Dundas, 27 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 199). But he had ‘nearly’ 
reached a decision on his idea on the 19th (to Thomas Grenville, op. cit., 160; and cf. pp. 
242-3 above), when he wrote of ‘further discussion in Cabinet’, perhaps on the goth. On the 
27th he referred to a talk with the King on ‘Wednesday’, which probably meant the 24th. 

3. Same to Eden [Henley], no. 20, 16 July 1799 (FO. 7/55). Cf. pp. 133-4 above. 

4. To Grenville, 2 August 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 224). He was staying that day near 
the main assembly camp in Kent. 

5. Lo Mulgrave, Private, 3 August 1799 (op. cit., 234-5). 
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a different quarter. For towards the end of July the Tsar, increasingly sus- 
picious of Austria’s conduct in Switzerland, announced that he proposed 
to hold an Allied conference in St Petersburg on war aims. ‘The news 
reached Vienna before London ~ in the latter case late in August — and it 
may have been responsible for a suggestion from Thugut of a full bilateral 
‘explanation’ with Britain.! In any case a guarantee which postponed 
possession until the peace cut across Austria’s obvious wish to stake a 
physical claim soon. Perhaps a declaration of intent, in some direction, 
would have been worth while; Pitt himself was soon to show that he 
thought so. As it was, such a possibility was quickly rendered out of date. 
As Minto’s run of despatches came in, through the second half of 
August into early September,’ the Foreign Secretary’s reaction indeed 
pointed quite the other way. If Austria persisted with the plan for Mainz 
she must bear the consequences: no military co-operation or financial 
support (which, Thugut might have replied, had not been noticeable yet), 
no further talks, and even the withdrawal of Minto himself. Unless some 
better answer was received he was indeed to leave Vienna. We could con- 
tinue to fight the war on our own lines. For, as Grenville stressed when he 
showed his despatch in rough draft to Pitt, the Minister ‘must see that 
every part of the plan you had flattered yourself with when we talked 
together in Downing Street, has (as far as it depended on . . . Austria) 
fallen to the ground before it began to be executed’. ‘The message was 
duly sent. Nonetheless Pitt still wished to persevere. For his mind was 
ranging as circumstances moved. If Austria showed no sign of meeting us, 
we would be well advised (as Grenville thought also) to bring Flanders and 
Holland together, as earlier envisaged, in one new state. This would prob- 
ably — or certainly — need Russia’s support, perhaps at the ‘Tsar’s confer- 
ence; and an alternative offer to Austria would then be an acceptance — 
even an extension — of her pretensions in Piedmont, finding some 
recompense for Sardinia elsewhere. In fact he was prepared to favour 


1. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 58, 28 July 1799, received 21 August (F.O. 65/43). For the 
proposal’s reception in Vienna and the possible consequence see Minto to same, no. 8, 
Most Secret, 17 August 1799 (F.O. 7/56). 

2. P. 240, nt above. 

3. 28 August (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2) — a not untypical example, 
one might think, of a member of Cabinet taking the precaution of reminding a Prime 
Minister of his involvement in the member’s own favoured policy; same to Minto, no. 5, 31 
August 1799 (loc. cit.). For good measure he also returned in his despatch to the subject of 
the Loan Convention. His disgust was repeated a few days later as the catalogue of ‘scan- 
dalous’ behaviour built up (same to same, no. 7, Most Secret, 4 September; loc. cit.), and 
was made clear to Russia (same to Vorontsov, 3, 4 September (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 355, 
357)), same to Whitworth, no. 79, 6 September 1799 (FO. 65/44). See also his letter to 
Windham of 2 September (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 347). 

In point of fact, Grenville might have admitted one element in the design which had so 
far ‘fallen to the ground’ thanks in part at least to British mistakes. Craufurd [see p. 219 
above] had quarrelled with the Swiss, and failure to recruit levies as had been hoped could 
be laid to some extent at his door (eg Wickham to Grenville, Most Private and 
Confidential, 2 September 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 348-0). 
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‘any arrangement of Italy which Austria desires, and Russia can be 
brought to approve’. Nor was he dissuaded by Grenville’s reluctance to 
make such a concession in the south. Austria, he wrote on 13 September, 
‘should hold the key of Italy’, and the Tsar be brought to agree to a 
united Netherlands, preferably under the House of Orange.! We should 
therefore, by implication, not go to extremes at once — though clearly he 
did not disapprove of a threat. Others too tried to calm Grenville. 
Vorontsov, while concerned about Austrian ambitions, wrote in moder- 
ating terms, and Dundas, at Walmer once more, ‘entirely’ agreed with 
Pitt. It began to look as if the Foreign Secretary must keep the lines open 
to Vienna.” 

And then on 14 September the Government learned that the Archduke 
had started to withdraw from Switzerland. Any ideas for the near future 
were at once given up. In his ‘rage and despair’ Grenville could see only 
‘the most mournful future’ for Europe, and Pitt for his part felt that his 
recent proposals were ‘at present quite out of the question’. He still did 
not abandon hope: perhaps Prussia might yet be induced to join ourselves 
and Russia; more likely it would be a matter of carrying on with Russia 
alone. We might soon be making our attempt on Brest to destroy the 
Combined Fleets;? and thereafter we could look ‘with security to a limited 
and defensive war’. That need not rule out a blow against Spain from the 
Mediterranean, perhaps aided by the Russians, while the two partners 
held Holland in strength. It was a resilient response. But the fact could not 
be blinked that such measures fell ‘wretchedly short of the prospects 
which seemed so lately to be within our reach’.4 

One thing in any case seemed almost certain. The Russians around 
Zurich would now be exposed, at least until Suvorov’s army arrived. And 
so it proved. The Austrians, as it happened, soon began to change their 
minds. The Archduke, reluctant but obedient, had been withdrawing fast; 
at the beginning of September his forces were still poised to threaten 
Belfort, but on the 5th he set out for the north. Moving swiftly down the 
Rhine, he forced the French once more to cross the river, and after taking 
Mannheim on the 16th continued towards Mainz. Meanwhile however 
his Government was becoming anxious: he was shortly ordered to return, 
and Thugut furthermore told Minto that some 10,000 Austrians would 
then remain in Switzerland — though this was apparently only to guard 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 10, 13 September (H./.C., Dropmore, V, 379-80, 396-7). He had 
indeed wanted Thomas Grenville to leave Berlin — which itself had been arranged ~ for St 
Petersburg to aid such talks. The Foreign Secretary’s reluctance emerges in a letter to Pitt 
of the rath (PR.O. 30/8/140). 

Cf. p. 203 above for the thoughts on a united Low Countries. 

2. Vorontsov to Grenville, 9 September; Pitt to same, 13 September 1799, on Dundas’s 
‘entire’ agreement (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 377, 397). In point of fact there was possibly a hint 
that Grenville was cooling down even by the 6th (to Mulgrave: op. cit., 368). 

3. Pp. 225-6 above. 

4. Grenville to Vorontsov, 14 September; Pitt to Grenville, 15 September 1799 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V, 400, 4.04). 
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the routes to the south.! But it was too late. The French moved first, on 25 
September. By nightfall on the 26th the Russians at Ziirich were routed. 
On the 27th Suvorov emerged near the Lake of Lucerne after a month’s 
hard march, only now to confront destruction in his turn. Plunging back 
into the mountains, he fought his way circuitously towards Lake 
Constance, where he joined the remnants of his fellow countrymen. It 
was a legendary performance, through the autumn snows; but only half 
his troops survived, he lost all his artillery, and if the Russians were at last 
combined they were also out of action. Switzerland was firmly in the 
enemy’s hands once more; and until it was reconquered no advance could 
safely be made into south-east France. 


V 


On 27 August, a month before Suvorov emerged briefly from the Alps, 
British troops landed at the Helder, some eighty miles north of the Maas 
estuary on which so much ink had been spilt.? Date and place were in the 
hands of the commander once the convoy had sailed:* a prolonged North 
Sea gale decided the first, forcing the ships to beat off the coast for ten 
days, and last-minute intelligence persuaded Abercromby to switch the 
point of attack. The approaches to the islands off the Maas were even 
more difficult than he had thought, now that it was certain that the French 
could not be diverted immediately by a Prussian threat.* A landing on the 
mainland seemed preferable; the Helder, while posing its own problems 
for assault, offered a defensible bridgehead and a port for men and sup- 
plies; and it could promise a further bonus if earlier persuasion had paved 
the way, for the harbour was the base of the main Dutch fleet. The attack 
was successful — a great relief on an open coast in the aftermath of a storm 
~ and the bonus was secured. On 30 August the Dutch fleet surrendered 
with twenty-five warships. 

‘This opening raised spirits in London.® The Tower guns were fired, there 
were the usual illuminations, mail coaches were hung with Orange colours. 
Duncan’s work at Camperdown had been completed: a naval threat was 


1. Minto to Grenville, no. 20, 14 September 1799, received 27th (KO. 7/56). And see no. 
21, loc. cit., a week later. 

Thugut later claimed that the Austrian force originally from eastern Switzerland (see p. 
212 above) had been expected to suffice in support of the Russians. He may have been 
sincere; but if so, that military advice had been full of risk. 

2. Section III above. 

3. P. 236 above. 

4. Cf pp. 243-4, 245 above. 

. P. 245 above. 

. And not only there. Down in Kent Pitt and Dundas attended a feu de joie on 
Canterbury race course in honour of the landing, where after the militia’s celebrations ‘It 
was not thought prudent to attempt a march past’ (quoted in Richard Glover, Peninsular 
Preparation . . . (1963), 228). 


nv 
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removed; and the first wave of the army was safely ashore. Hopes ran high. 
The second British wave was gathering for embarkation, under the 
command of the Duke of York, with Pitt’s brother Chatham, a soldier by 
origin, in charge of a brigade.! On 1 September Abercromby began his 
advance to secure the bridgehead, and six days later the first Russian trans- 
ports arrived in Yarmouth roads. All was ‘bustle and hurry’ on the Kent 
coast, where Pitt was back at Walmer, entertaining York who had arrived 
with ‘his retinue . . . in the highest style and magnificence’, talking to the 
Generals in the nearby ports, watching the efforts to put the horses 
aboard.’ The wind was delaying departure. But the altered programme 
was not badly adrift. The design in its final form seemed to be in train. 

There was indeed more than one indication of confidence at this point. 
Not the least was the idea of the attack on Brest, burgeoning even before 
York sailed.* For that would have to be on a scale which would mean 
switching forces from Holland within a very short time, before winter set 
in. How the details could have been worked out it is hard to see. But either 
the French would have had to be beaten, or at least driven back and held 
mainly by the Russians; or the Allies would have had to rest in favourable 
circumstances on a line which could be held until the spring. This last in 
fact briefly became Grenville’s thesis; and while it drew on his sudden zeal 
for the resistance in France, it rested perforce on a belief that matters in 
Holland would be safely advanced. For even if the Allies had to wait until 
the spring to complete their victory — and he was obliged in September, 
from the lateness of the season, in any case to think on such lines — he was 
expecting not only the military but the political position in the Low 
Countries to allow of a British presence established and awaiting the final 
Steps 

That in fact was already clear. For Grenville had earlier privately dis- 
closed his thoughts. Forecasting victory, he was intent on securing ‘a per- 
manence’ of influence at The Hague. In good Grenvillean style that 
indeed could also forward the family’s own interest, for he had his brother 


1. Cf. p. 236, ng above. The Duke had been selected in July as prospective commander 
of the combined forces of the expedition, which gratified his father. The choice also, as it 
turned out, met a proposal then received from the Tsar that the appointment should go to 
the senior General present — whom Russia was able to provide — unless outranked by a 
royal prince. 

2. The Morning Chronicle, 5,7 September; The Morning Post, sds and 11 September; The 

~ Times (from which the quotations are taken), 5-7, 9, 10 September 1799. The Duke, though 
not the retinue, was lodged with the Minister at the Castle. 

3. Pp. 225-6 above. 

4. As early as 15 July he had indeed declared in a despatch to Russia (no. 55, Most 
Secret, FO. 65/43; see p. 246, n5 above) that there seemed ‘little reason to doubt’ that the 
Allies would be possessed by the winter of ‘the whole of the Dutch province north of the 
Waal’. This may however have been said in order to preserve a strictly British interest in 
the territories beyond, as a phrase immediately following in fact strongly suggests. More 
seriously, he had to compose a ‘Note’, probably for use in Cabinet, on 28 September — by 
which time operations were in a state of uncertain balance (p. 255 below) — calculating the 
forces likely to be available to the Coalition for the coming year (B.L. Add. Ms 39306). 
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Tom in mind for the post.! Prussia’s change of heart brought the issue to a 
point. Tom was told to leave Berlin as soon as he liked, and join the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange (the Stadtholder’s heir, hitherto resident in 
Berlin) near the Dutch border. He did so, on 1 September,? with a twofold 
brief: to keep in close touch with the Orangeists preparing the rising, and 
to attend on a provisional government set up by the Stadtholder, occupy- 
ing the Embassy in due course to direct ‘that shapeless mass which we 
must... reduce into a form of efficient and permanent utility to our- 
selves’. This was a task for ‘now or never’, to abolish a ‘dead weight’ on 
our affairs — when it had not shifted to hostility — over the past hundred 
years.° 

An ambitious vision, extending influence into dominance, particularly 
when it might embrace the future of the Belgic Provinces as well.* Its 
strength was reflected in a further proposal, to send over the Foreign 
Secretary in person for a month or six weeks to carry any necessary 
‘changes’ into effect. This was apparently suggested by Pitt and Dundas at 
the end of August — if Grenville had not dropped the hint himself. Of 
course ‘things’ might arise in the interval to affect the intention. But 
otherwise, he announced, ‘I must certainly practice as I preach’.° 

Things did arise. The encouraging military start in Holland was not 
sustained. Abercromby advanced a few miles to a line of defences pro- 
tecting his base; but there he halted, with what seemed in London to be 
undue caution. It was certainly natural for Ministers to be concerned. But 


1. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 30 July 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 212-13). ‘The 
prospect was clouded at one point when he felt himself bound to consider Malmesbury, 
the hero of 1787-88 in The Hague (see I, Ch. XVI, section I); but a fortunate spell of 
illness in that quarter left the way clear. For good measure, Tom would apparently be 
‘Ambassador’, in a post hitherto rating a Minister. 

2. Same to same, no. 40, 9 August; Thomas Grenville to Grenville, no. 69, 1 September 
1799 (FO. 64/55), and sd, Private (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 342). See p. 251 and ni above for 
Pitt’s short-lived idea of sending him to the ‘Tsar’s projected conference in St Petersburg. 

3. A dubious return, one might think, for the, naturally self-interested, involvement of 
Dutch finance in British stocks over that period, at least down to the American War. 
Grenville to Thomas Grenville, no. 40, 9 August (n2 above; same to same, 31 July 1799 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 213). Something of what he really felt may have been revealed in a 
further letter, of 5 September, in which he referred to Tom’s position at The Hague as the 
King’s ‘Viceroy’ (Mackesy, op. cit., 129). 

4. Cf. p. 243 above. On 4 September Grenville was talking of inciting a rising in those 
provinces ‘now’ (to Dundas; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 356). Of course such an event, together 
with the desirable aim of bringing the Austrian Netherlands into the Dutch orbit, might 
have been prejudiced if resources had been transferred to France as he was simultaneously 
suggesting. 

5. To Canning, whom he invited to come as ‘Secretary to the Embassy’ to look after 
business forwarded by the Foreign Office — where Canning had been an Under Secretary 
(p. 59 above); 1 September 1799 (Canning Ms 63, Leeds). The dating of the proposal, said 
to have been made before Pitt and Dundas ‘left town’, may be established from The Times 
through the last days of August and particularly on the gst. The idea was still in the air a 
fortnight later; indeed it had been brought to a point at which the King had to be 
informed. He thought little of it (to Grenville, 13 September 1799; L.C.G. III, II, no. 2034). 
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they had underestimated the enemy’s potential; he was quick to rally and, 
it soon became clear, must be dislodged in strength. Allied reinforcements 
were coming in fast: both York and the Russians were at hand; and by 18 
September the Commander-in-Chief could count on some 30,000 men. ! 
He attacked the next day, and suffered a setback. But the French thought 
it prudent to withdraw a few miles, and on 2 October he tried again. The 
result was indecisive, though it gained some farther ground, and so was a 
further effort four days later. This time however the Allied Generals 
decided that the end had come. They had lost some 8-g,000 men, the sick 
list was growing, supplies were running short, and the navy could not 
promise adequate communications in autumn in the North Sea. On 8 
October the troops were back on the line of a month before. 

These were anxious weeks for Ministers, the more so as news was spas- 
modic and uncertain. It was in fact the frequent silences that worried 
them most. Anything was seized on to nourish expectations, and there 
were moments of genuine optimism; with Grenville until the end of 
September, with Dundas for another week at least. There was even talk 
early in October of giving Abercromby a peerage.? Pitt himself, for once 
keeping his mother in touch — with information about Chatham — 
appeared, and probably was, buoyed up if tense.? But in mid October, 
when rumours began to come in of the Russians’ disaster in Switzerland, 
it was also learned that the commanders in Holland had decided ‘to bring 
away our Army as soon as We can’.! 

By then York was in fact about to start negotiating an armistice, which 
was embodied in a local Convention on the 18th. In return for the freeing 
of 8,000 French and Dutch prisoners of war in England, for which he 
vouched personally, the expedition could evacuate Holland unmolested 
within a period ending on 30 November. The terms, taken on his own 
responsibility, of course could be, and were, attacked. But his action 
proved fortunate, since the weather was breaking and conditions for a 


1. On 2 September Pitt made a list of troops available, allowing for 18,000 Russians 
(P.R.O. 30/8/197, f. 158v). 

2. See for this period correspondence between Dundas and George III, 10-11 October 
1799 (L.C.G. III, no. 2054); also Dundas to George III, 7 October (op. cit., no. 2051). 
Grenville — to Wickham, 29 September 1799 (H..C., Dropmore, V, 434) — was still hopeful, 
though Ministers were then ‘in an uproar’ at the lack of information from the army (same 
to Thomas Grenville, sd; op. cit., 431). 

3. Pitt to Hester Countess of Chatham, 24 September, 8, 12 October 1799 (PR.O. 
30/8/12), the last published in Stanhope, III, 198. He also wrote regularly to his sister-in- 
law (P.R.O. 30/8/101). For his more usual epistolatory habits with his mother see eg II, 

47: 
; 4. Pitt to Countess of Chatham, 14 October 1799 (PR.O. 30/8/101). 

The first reports of the Russians’ defeat, from French newspapers, seem to have reached 
London by 12 October (see The Morning Chronicle of that date, and cf. The Morning Post of 
the 14th). Reliable news from a British source was received on the 16th (Wickham to 
Grenville, no. 30, Most Confidential, 30 September, received 16 October 1799; P.R.O., 
FO. 74/24, printed, without the endorsement of reception, in Correspondence of Wickham, 


II, 223-34). 
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different future — for a contested withdrawal or a winter’s stay — would 
have been dire indeed. As it was, the men and guns and even most of the 
horses, comprising ‘England’s . . . only army’,! were taken off unscathed, 
the last contingent as the time expired. 

That at least was a great relief. Without it, the Ministry could have been 
in trouble.2 York’s conduct earned official support, and not only in 
public.? Now the reckoning had to be cast. It could show some mitiga- 
tions. The Dutch fleet had been disposed of, and though the enemy was 
not diverted by Allied pressure elsewhere to the extent that had been 
hoped, he at least had had to pull out some troops from Flanders and the 
Rhine to the Austrians’ advantage on the latter front.* Nor was the British 
army’s performance as inadequate as would be claimed. It had been oper- 
ating in terrain that was difficult for attack, with an ill disciplined if brave 
ally, against forces which could call if necessary on sizeable reserves. 
Abercromby and York had not been brilliant; but they had not been inept 
— Abercromby in fact, though his heart had not been in this operation, 
was a shrewd and competent commander. But arguments salvaged from 
failure seldom carry much conviction at the time; and the venture had 
certainly failed. After the fine words of the King’s Speech;> after all the 
months of complicated planning, of assiduous effort to find fresh man- 
power, the rising wear and tear on the Ministers concerned, their army, 
with three of the most prominent British Generals available,® had been 
permitted to quit the field by consent of the enemy in a matter of weeks. It 
was a humiliation; the worst military setback yet.’ 

For the operations themselves were not the only fiasco. So too was the 
expected insurrection by the Dutch themselves. ‘The doubts of Dundas 


1. Chatham’s phrase; to Pitt, 1g October 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/122). Cf. another military 
Cabinet Minister in 1793; II, 267. 

2. In Chatham’s view indeed it would have been ‘overset’ (to Pitt as in nr above) — an 
unlikely outcome in point of fact. 

3. Grenville, unlike his colleagues, questioned the Duke’s right to have committed his 
Government; but he did not persist (correspondence with Dundas in H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 
502-4). Pitt for his part found it possible ‘under the present Circumstances’ to ‘rejoice’ in 
‘the Arrangement’ (to Huskisson, 21 October 1799; B.L. Add. Ms 38735). 

4. Cf. p. 251 above for a possible impact on the Austrians’ operations; and Mackesy 
points to the fact (op. cit., 312) that a French attack on Swabia was crippled by the diversion 
of troops. The point however could be carried too far: Dundas earned some ridicule in the 
Commons when he claimed that the assault on Holland had contributed to the enemy’s 
defeat at Novi in Italy (see p. 234 above) — a battle fought two weeks before the first landing. 

5. Delivered, as it happened, five days after York’s first setback; see p. 233 above. 

6. York, the Commander-in-Chief at the Horse Guards; Abercromby, a former 
Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies and then General commanding the army in 
Ireland; Sir David Dundas, formerly commanding the troops in the Mediterranean, now 
Quartermaster General at the War Office and acting in Holland as Chief of Staff to York 
(cf. I, 428, 491; op. cit., 492, 499; II, 316, 347, 635 respectively). 

7. Pitt himself, trying to put as good a face on it as he could, had to admit that it was 
‘certainly no small Disappointment to be coming away by Compromise’ (to Countess of 
Chatham, 21 October 1799; P.R.O. 30/8/101). 
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and others were fully borne out.! One set of preparations bore fruit: when 
the British appeared at the Helder there were sympathetic mutinies in the 
fleet which aided its surrender and easy removal. But by way of contrast 
scarcely a dog barked inland: a call from the Hereditary Prince for an 
uprising was ignored. There were a few scattered affrays at first, and a 
small incursion near Arnhem by Dutch émigrés, all easily put down. But 
nothing followed, and the National Guard of militia supported the 
French. In their own narrow area the Allied troops found at best a muted 
welcome, and more often indifference stretching to a hostile response. 
People wanted to be let alone. Abercromby put his finger on the point: 
‘the Hereditary Prince has been deceived in thinking he had more friends 
than enemies in this country. If we can advance, everyone will be on our 
side, but there are few who are willing to risk anything’.? The landings in 
point of fact lay in a region which was not Orangeist territory; and 
beyond that, the dilemma was revealed which can always threaten such 
schemes. As Wellington once remarked later, it is ‘a fearful responsibility’ 
to give the signal to rise. The Ministry had been wise to insist that outside 
support must be in sight. The trouble was that in this instance such 
support had originally been calculated, and ensuing policy based, on 
exaggerated expectations of the reciprocal aid. The equation was false: 
the reports of exiles and agents proved grossly optimistic. And the dual 
failure in Holland removed any chance of risings in the Belgic Provinces, 
for which preparations had recently been stepped up.’ Some hopes were 
still entertained until late in September, at least by Grenville himself; but 
early in October they were fading away.? With their effective disappear- 
ance a final link was severed within the most extensive design, embracing 
Allied assaults and offensives, a pattern of complementary insurrections, 
the extension of British diplomatic interest, yet conceived in London in 
the course of the war. 


1. See pp. 220, 245 above. 

2. See Schama, Patriots and Liberators, 393-5; Mackesy, op. cit., 207-8, 248-9. By 
‘country’, the General was referring to his immediate part of it. 

3. See p. 254, n4 above. Money, arms and direction were to be provided, the last in the 
form of a British military adviser. Unfortunately, the first choice, sent to the frontier early 
in August, proved useless, and had to be replaced after discussion between Pitt and 
Dundas by the more competent Major-General Thomas Maitland, who two years before 
had conducted the negotiations with Toussaint Ouverture in the West Indies (p. 144 
above). See PR.O., W.O. 1/408 passim, H.M.C., Dropmore, V, index on 545. 

4. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 26 September; same to Sir James Craufurd [Minister 
in Hamburg], 9 October 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 423, 467). 
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Financial [Treatment 


ll modern Wars are a Contention of Purse’.! So a century’s expe- 

rience for Britain at any rate seemed to suggest, and a new 

Coalition would certainly mean some fresh financial commit- 
ments. There would be no treaties of alliance, no control of insurrections, 
without remittances and subsidies or loans. Government could look to 
some possible relief: Austria was not in line for immediate support, and 
loans — of which the Imperial Loans had formed the largest element in 
foreign aid — fell directly on the London market and not on the 
Exchequer. Nonetheless those private risks had to be guaranteed by the 
public;2 other outgoings were met by the ‘Treasury; and a major 
Continental campaign might mean more money for the British army as 
well. Such burdens were welcome in a sense, for they underwrote the pre- 
ferred answer to a war which might otherwise drag on with indefinite 
expense.’ Nor indeed on recent experience were they decisive — given an 
upper limitt — in any balance between acceptable and unacceptable levels 
of cost. In 1798 it had been possible to allocate a mere £200,000 to 
‘foreign States’, and a like sum, as in 1797, to British land forces ‘abroad’.° 
But even in those circumstances, net expenditure on the armed forces 
stood higher in both years than any previous wartime year.®° When Pitt 


1. Dundas to Pitt, 9 July 1794; see HU, 412, and also op. cit., 530 for Pitt’s implicit concur- 
rence. 

2. Op. cit., 363-5, 519-20, 557, and 377 for the Parliamentary guarantee. The very fact 
moreover that Austria would be denied aid until she agreed to the terms for settling her 
default on the last loan (pp. 200-3 above) meant that if and when fresh support was pro- 
vided it was likely to be by direct Governmental subsidy. 

3. P. 4 above. They could in fact represent ‘true economy’ (Pitt on 7 June 1799; PR., 3rd 
ser., VII (1799), 657). 

4. See p. 98 above. 

5. PK. O’Brien, ‘Government Revenue, 1793-1815) (see p. 100, n2 above), 531 table 37. 
And cf. p. 100 above. 

6. Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 2. A sizeable element of naval debt 
funded then but contracted earlier has to be allowed for in 1797; even so, the rest of net 
expenditure stood at a peak in that year, and at only a modest reduction from it in 1798 
(some £29,433, allowing for the additional funding of almost £11,596, and £28,715 
millon respectively). The highest comparable figure previously was £24,782 million 
(allowing for a funding of £1,491 million of earlier naval debt) in 1795. 
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came to consider his budget for 1799, he had thus to reckon that whatever 
happened such expenses were unlikely to fall. 

If therefore the annual deficit and the swelling volume of the National 
Debt were to be reduced, more money must be raised by taxes to set 
against the frightening dependence on domestic loans. The annual 
charges on debt, funded and unfunded, had risen from some £10,470 to 
some £16,029 million in the past four years — by over 50 per cent, to a 
figure which accounted for almost a third of the Government’s total net 
expenditure.! It was with the object of raising a greater proportion of the 
supphes ‘within the year’ that the Triple Assessment was proposed 
towards the close of 1797.2 Once the Act, as amended, had passed early in 
1798 Pitt kept a close eye on its operations. 

By the end of the summer he had reason to be heartened by the aggre- 
gate returns of revenue.’ But these of course derived largely from 
Customs and Excise, reflecting an emergence from the recent depres- 
sion;? and while higher rates on the assessed taxes naturally resulted in a 
higher yield, that was by no means as great as had been forecast. The 
Minister’s opening calculation had been for a net £7 million on the 
Assessment and complementary measures. But the House of Commons 
had imposed changes to the former which cut the estimated total to £5 
million, he himself lowered that to £4'/2 million, and although there was 
an unexpected bonus from the Voluntary Contribution — brought in to 
help fill the gap — the Assessment itself probably produced some £2 to £3 
million in the event.° At the end of the day the Treasury remained more 
than £1 million down on Pitt’s first hopes, the shortfall would have been 
much worse without a relief not initially designed, and the main scheme 
had to be pronounced a failure as it stood. 

This last indeed soon became clear. The original bill, according to one 
well qualified observer, was ‘deprived of all its principles, & much of its 
efficiency’ by the Commons’ alterations.° ‘That however was not the only 
trouble. The amendments were responsible for the first lower estimates of 


1. Of £47,422 million; ibid. In the same period the nominal amount of the funded 
National Debt itself also increased by a half, from £247.9 to £378.6 million (op. cit., table 
5). 

2. Pp. 101-2 above. 

3. Eg Pitt to Pretyman, 24 October 1798 (Ashbourne, Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life and 
Times, 340). 

4. See Mitchell and Deane, op. cit, ch. XI, table 1; Ashton Economic Fluctuations, 171-3; 
p. 108 above. Cf. Rose to Pretyman, 12 September 1798: ‘Our Revenue and Commerce are 
going on famously’ (Pretyman Ms 435:44), and Pitt on 7 June 1799 (PR., 3rd ser, VU, 
683-4). 

Se te O’Brien, loc. cit., 402, and Cooper, loc. cit., 200 with Mitchell and Deane, op. 
cit., ch. XIV, table 1, the latter giving a figure for Land and Assessed Taxes, sources gener- 
ically distinct but under common administration. The unaltered Land Tax yielded just 
under £2 million. See pp. 104, 106-8 above for measures planned in complement to the 
Triple Assessment, and for the unplanned Voluntary Contribution. 

6. Auckland to Lord Sheffield, 23 January endorsed 1798 (B.L. Add. Ms 45729). 
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yield; but the difference between Pitt’s initial forecast and the figure even- 
tually obtained was attributable very largely to the fact that there were 
‘numerous and notorious evasions’. The liberty to opt for declared 
income instead of past payments of taxable expenditure had made ‘defal- 
cations’ all too easy.! Meanwhile the costs of war, actual and envisaged, 
continued to rise: the first from the extended measures of defence, which 
led to a now customary supplementary budget; the second from the 
prospect of subsidies to bring about the Allied Coalition.? At some point 
probably in the later summer or early autumn of 1798 Pitt was therefore 
considering replacing the Triple Assessment by an outright Income ‘Tax.’ 

Work then went ahead. The idea of course, as often with taxation, was 
not new in principle. The oldest surviving annual levy, the Land ‘Tax, 
included an element of income through rents; Pitt himself had consid- 
ered the practicability of a comprehensive tax on either property or 
income in 1797; and he was acquainted with broad suggestions ranging 
from Auckland in 1796 to Shelburne in 1782, when he himself had first sat 
in the Treasury. A proposal indeed could be found as far back as 1628, and 
Charles I’s Ship Money and Tudor subsidies pointed to a simpler end.* 
The difference lay, as again so often, in the will to carry an idea into effect. 
The Minister followed familiar lines of consultation: with a handful of 
colleagues and officials — Auckland (now Joint Postmaster General) and 
Rose and Fordyce at least — and with figures outside. According to 
Nicholas Vansittart, a backbench MP and future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he gained approval — but in how much detail? — from ‘the 
principal moneyed men’ in the City.° His hopes of Parliamentary success 


1. Pitt in the Commons, 3 December 1798 (PR., 37rd ser, VII, 98). For the option see 
p. 104 above. 

2. Pitt’s speech of 25 April 1798 (PR., 3rd ser, VI, 58-60) for the first. Cf. II, 517 for 
second budgets; p. 235 above for prospective subsidies. 

3. Itseems impossible to specify a date. In a letter undated but (from its references to the 
Minister’s reviving health, to Ireland, and to the redemption of tithes) written probably 
between mid June and mid October and possibly (from Pitt’s movements) in late July or 
very early in August, Pretyman mentions a conversation at Holwood which also included a 
‘new Finance Bill for a tenth of income in place of the Assessed Taxes’ (to Mrs Pretyman; 
Pretyman Ms 435:45). Undoubtedly the Minister had got as far as ‘Heads of a Plan’ in 
September (P.R.O. 30/8/279, ff. 88-100, and by 31 October he had made extensive notes 
as background for a bill (loc. cit., ff 104~5v). Rumours of an impending scheme appeared 
in the London newspapers during that time (eg The Morning Chronicle of 10 October, The 
Times of the 14th, The True Briton of the 17th), and in November it was being widely dis- 
cussed (see Diary of Colchester, I, 162). 

4. See p. 102 above for Pitt in 1797, and I, Ch. IV for his Chancellorship under 
Shelburne; Ward, The English Land Tax, 2 for examples. Professor Patrick O’Brien has 
reminded me of Tudor and Stuart origins. 

5. For Auckland and Rose see papers in P.R.O. 30/8/279; for Fordyce, a letter to Pitt of 
1 December 1798 in PR.O. 30/8/136; for Vansittart, a reminiscence of 11 August 1845, 
quoted in Pellew’s Life of Addington, II, 198. The knowledgeable MP Charles Abbot (see 
n3 above) mentioned approval at the time from the City in a speech of 31 December 1798 
(PR., 3rd ser., VU, 486-7), and reports of meetings with the Minister appeared in the 
London newspapers in November. One of the more notable ‘moneyed men’ who supplied 
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rested on the impression that the necessity of such a measure appeared ‘to 
be so strongly felt, . . . both among the landed and the Commercial 
Interest, that there would probably now be a general disposition to admit 
Provisions which would have been very objectionable under other 
Circumstances, and before the Subject had been so fully considered’. ‘The 
basis of the plan ‘for the ensuing Year’ should still however be the 
Assessment, on which experience could offer a guide; but so framed that 
proof of income could be obtained more satisfactorily.! This last problem 
figured quite prominently among Pitt’s provisional list of questions and 
suggestions, among them the appointment and _ powers of 
Commissioners, those of an ‘Inspector’ for referral of disputes, denial of 
compulsory powers for the examination of evidence in cases of ‘sur- 
charge’, secrecy of returns and their examination, a special method of 
assessment in London (and possibly in Jersey), publication or otherwise of 
the “Sums finally assessed’.? The aim was a yield which ‘would not fall 
short’ of £8 million, and which in Pitt’s view was in fact ‘likely’ to be £10 
million. 

On 3 December 1798 Pitt introduced his proposals in a budget speech of 
some two and a half hours, and next day leave was given to bring in a bill.* 
‘The provisions were inevitably lengthy — 124 clauses — and in places com- 
plicated; but the tenor was clear. The Triple Assessment was replaced. Its 
precedent was adopted in a sliding scale of payment: exemption on 
incomes below £60 a year, graduated levels from one twentieth to one 
tenth on those between £60 and £200, and one tenth on those above 


comments on the scheme was Samuel Bosanquet, a former Governor of the Bank of 
England (papers in P.R.O. 30/8/279). The Solicitor General, John Mitford, who was 
already involved with legal questions affecting recent financial ideas, was also soon drawn 
in (see his letters to Pitt, 31 August, 7 September, and for the tax 26 December 1798; P.R.O. 
30/8/170). 

1. Paper in Pitt’s hand, nd and unfortunately incomplete, misplaced among his diplo- 
matic files in ‘Spain, miscellaneous papers, and dispatches and letters’ (PR.O. 30/8/341, 
ff. 37-8). 

2. Paper in Pitt’s hand, 31 October 1798 (see p. 260, n3 above). ‘There were fourteen 
numbered and five unnumbered items in the list. ‘Surcharge’ presumably referred to pay- 
ments in the higher graduated rates of tax (for which see below). Pitt was paying a good 
deal of attention — as he had been for the past two years — to the unsolved problems of 
assessing property in London (see papers in P.R.O. 30/8/280-1). 

3. PR.O. 30/8/341, f. 37v for the first figure; speech of 3 December 1798 [below] for the 
second. 

According to Pretyman, in a letter written clearly towards the end of this year, the 
Minister calculated a yield of ‘about twelve Millions, but he means to take it for nine 
Millions’ (to Mrs Pretyman, nd, from Downing Street; Pretyman Ms 503:2). 

4. PR., 3rd. ser., VII, 94-118, 133. According to the émigré Mallet du Pan (see II, 313, 
581), who was in the gallery, the speech was ‘a complete course in political economy’ 
(quoted in Rosebery’s Pitt, 153), and to an equally impressed if more prosaic supporter it 
bore the Minister’s ‘best style’ (Diary of Colchester, 1, 164). This was despite a bad cold (see 
L.C.G. IT, WWI, no. 1885). 

There is an account of the speech in George Rose’s papers (B.L. Add. Ms 42772, ff. 
204-28), taken from shorthand notes by a ‘Mr Ramsey’. 
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£200.! Sources of income were assembled under four heads (themselves 
divided into five schedules), the two main branches being divided into 
landed property on the one hand and personal property, interest on 
money, trade or profession, offices, pensions and the like on the other. All 
would be taxed on the same basis, and enjoy the same deductions — partic- 
ularly complicated in the case of houses and land. 

The produce — together with that of the recent and continuing convoy 
tax? — would be applied in an order of priority: first to the costs of the year 
up to a limit of £10 million, secondly to the interest on loans charged on 
war taxes, thirdly to the purchase of stock to redeem the Funded Debt up 
to an amount equalling those loans. Much of course would turn on the 
methods of collection: the yield from the Assessment had been a fiscal 
problem largely because it was an administrative problem. But, as fore- 
shadowed, the answer here was muted once more. The taxpayer would 
still not be required to supply a detailed return in the first instance: he 
would provide a statement of the aggregate sum ‘which he means to pay’. 
That would be considered by the Commissioners and if necessary the 
Surveyors (the offices inherited respectively from the Land ‘Tax and the 
Taxes Office), and the former would have powers then to require an item- 
ised schedule. Taken throughout, the detail of the bill, as Pitt had laid 
down, derived largely from the Assessment.? The new, and historically 
important elements lay in the open shift of principle from expenditure to 
income, the latter moreover within the scope of a single tax; and to a 
lesser immediate extent, but adumbrating later developments, in the tax- 
payer’s obligation of greater disclosure at a second stage. 

‘hese were not matters of small substance. When the tax was first pub- 
licly rumoured, the idea was described as ‘a daring innovation in English 
finance’.? The provisions had now to be accepted, and Pitt was taking few 
chances; he sought his object strictly in politically permissible terms. The 
limits he chose were soon seen to be too strict; and to later generations he 
seemed to have been unnecessarily timid for a Minister so powerfully 
placed. But that was not how the case appeared to men at the time. 
Compared with his experience on the Triple Assessment and the sale of 
the Land Tax, Pitt carried the new measure quickly and with apparent 
ease: the lowest majority in its passage was in a division of 183 to 17, and 
the bill became law five weeks to the day after it was introduced.® 
This apparently smooth achievement however emerged from less tract- 
able realities. The swift passage owed a good deal to the earlier lengthy 


1. In their final form the provisions were contained in 39 Geo. III, c13. Cf. pp. 103-4 
above for the precedent of a sliding scale. 

2. See p. 107 above. 

3. Pp. 104, 108 above. 

4. Cf Binney, British Public Revenue and Administration 1774-1792, 73 on this last point. 

5. The Morning Chronicle, 3 November 1798. 

6. The respective dates were 5 December 1798, 9 January 1799. Minor amending Acts 
(39 Geo. III, cs 22, 42) were passed on 21 March and 10 May respectively. 
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discussions which had introduced the House to the issues involved, and it 
rested firmly on a recognised failure to meet a now generally acknowl- 
edged need. In the last resort, the tax commanded patriotic wartime 
assent. But that did not mean that some of its features were accepted 
without deep alarm. Above all, the investigative powers held at the discre- 
tion of Commissioners and Surveyors aroused a sense of outrage which 
did not recede. The invasion of liberty, the prying by the Crown into the 
personal affairs of the subject, was establishing, in Pitt’s own recent 
words, an “inquisition which would be generally invidious’.' It was some- 
thing, the City’s Court of Common Council formally resolved, ‘unknown 
in this Country’. It would subvert the Constitution, declared one MP who 
supported the need for the tax.? Such cries of course were often heard — 
were Common coin ~— in response to change. But in this instance the suspi- 
cion and resentment ran deep. Half a century’s experience indeed would 
prove the fact. The Income Tax was repealed at the first opportunity after 
the war ended, and in a quite exceptional step Parliament ordered the 
Commissioners’ records to be destroyed.’ So extraordinary a fiat revealed 
the depth of feeling concentrated on that aspect of a levy bound to be 
unpopular in its direction and range. Nor was that the last expression of a 
vivid sense of threat. Reintroduced under another name when war broke 
out once more, the tax was again repealed within a year of peace, against 
the Government’s resistance and to ‘loud cheering . . . for several 
minutes’. Not until 1842 could it be revived, by Peel, in conditions irrele- 
vant to Pitt’s wartime purpose; to be retained thereafter into our own day, 


The division followed the debate of 14 December 1798 on the motion for considering 
the bill in committee. PR., 3rd ser, VU gives the figures as 183 to 23; PH., XXXIV as 183 to 
17 (not including the Tellers), which is generally preferred. Three divisions recorded on 
other stages give figures of 116-3, 123-9, 93-2 (PR., 3rd ser., VU, 279, 303, 4.97). 

The minority on 14 December nonetheless included one leading City figure: Francis 
Baring, an erstwhile confidant of Pitt’s (see I, 242, 244, 458). 

1. Memorandum of 11 October 1797, on the possibility of a tax on income or property; 
pp. 101, n4, 102 above. 

2. Resolution of the Court of Common Council, 1g December 1798, sent to Pitt 
(P.R.O. 30/8/279, ff. 115-16); Thomas (Tyrwhitt) Jones on 27 December 1798 (PR., 3rd ser., 
VU, 448). Jones admittedly was not of great account. 

3. The only parallel to this in English history is the Act to abolish Charles I’s Ship 
Money (17 Car. I, c14, of 1641), which included ‘the vacating of all records and process 
concerning the same’. 

In this later instance the records were to be cut into small pieces and conveyed to a paper 
factory where, under ‘the eyes of one of the Commissioners, they were to be committed to 
the mash tub. The Commissioner was to stay in the paper mill until the contents of the tub 
were reduced to pulp’ (Arthur Hope-Jones, Jncome Tax in the Napoleonic Wars (1939), 1; and 
see William Frend, The Principles of Taxation (1804), 3). Parliament however had forgotten 
that duplicates were sent, like parish returns under the Land ‘Tax, to the King’s 
Remembrancer in the Court of Exchequer; and these escaped, to lie neglected with their 
evidence for over a hundred and thirty years. 

The tax was repealed in May 1802 (42 Geo. III, c42), the peace treaty of Amiens having 
been signed in March, and the Preliminaries in October 1801. 
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despite Disraeli’s hopes in the fifties for its eventual disappearance and a 
plan for abolition by Gladstone in 1874.! 

Such a climate of opinion could not be ignored, and Pitt did not intend 
to do so. He took care to stress his respect for familiar norms. The 
Commissioners would be of the traditional order; ‘independent of all... 
influence’ by ‘their situation and rank in life’.2 "The judgments would be 
their responsibility, and the paid officials, Surveyors and Inspectors, 
would be strictly responsible to them. Nor indeed was this defence wholly, 
though it was largely, forced; he himself was not unsympathetic to the sus- 
picions with which he was faced. The landed gentry lay at the centre of 
Government’s whole range of measures to protect society and, as it was 
claimed, traditional liberties from attack. And the Minister had another 
reason for calling on familiar services once more. Anxious as he had been, 
and remained, to improve and strengthen the professional ‘Taxes Office, 
he was always intensely averse to any avoidable rise in costs. His career 
had been devoted, with some success, to combining efficient with cheap 
administration, and one advantage of the Triple Assessment had been 
continuity and economy of management.’ The same instruments, 
recently augmented, could be applied to the new task. He was not striving 
for a radical enlargement of powers to overload them. 

He had less oe for other objections. He dismissed charges of 
inconsistency in changing his attitude to the funded debt. They could be 
referred to his full explanation of the previous year. He argued equally 
against forecasts that the tax would damage the economy, weakening the 
very sinews of wealth on which he was depending for swifter relief. ‘Uhe 
nation’s means remained ‘ample and extensive’, and he did not change his 
mind: ‘there was nothing gloomy in the finances of the country’, he 
repeated in the following months.° Nor was he prepared to concede that 
the levy bore unfairly on certain sources of payment. He denied that it 
favoured ‘permanent’ (unearned) against ‘precarious’ or ‘hazardous’ 
(earned) income, or conversely that it would hit at investment in the 
Funds.® ‘The whole point was that all would contribute ‘in proportion to 


1. J.H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, 1 (1939), 329. 

2. Speech of 3 December 1798 (PR., 3rd ser., VII, g9~100). Cf. I, 284. The nominations 
for the Income Tax Commissioners outside London would in fact be submitted to the 
Grand Jury of the county by the Commissioners of the Land Tax, while in London 
Commissioners would be elected by Directors of the large Corporations (East India and 
South Sea Companies, Royal Exchange) and the Bank of England. Surveyors would not 
be permitted to attend the latter’s meetings. 

3. See pp. 102~3 above; I, Ch. XI, sections I, II for his peacetime achievements and 
their limits. 

‘I hear and see that the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1798 censures, . .. unmerci- 
fully, the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1796’ (George Tierney, 3 December 1798; PR., 
3rd ser., VII, 123). See p. 101 above. 

5. Speech of 7 June 1799 (op. cit., 684). 

6. Speech of 14 December 1798 (op. cit., 267-76, or a rather fuller version in PH., 
XXXIV, cols. 98-109). 
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their means’ whatever the ‘quality’; the graduation of the scale in point of 
fact would therefore leave ‘the nature of society’ as it was.! What was 
being called for was a subscription, to be found most equitably in this way, 
towards a ‘public defence’ which was necessary for all. 

The fiscal principle was thus soon settled. Attention continued to focus 
on detail, and — the subject itself of principle — the process of assessment. 
This last introduced a distinction of which there was no specific mention 
in Pitt’s early thoughts. He had envisaged that London might require its 
own treatment. It was soon apparent that some separate provision was 
demanded by the mercantile community at large. Income from trade was 
accordingly assigned to a body of Commercial Commissioners, who were 
enjoined to keep their books ‘private’, and to whom statements of 
payment could be ‘sealed up’.? ‘he Minister also found himself pressed 
further on the Surveyors’ powers, the limits of which he underlined;} and 
he accepted a range of minor amendments by the end of the year.* 


The immediate result of the change was disappointing. Pitt’s second bite at 
the cherry was no more rewarding than the first had been in 1798. He 
himself reduced his expectations in the summer to a yield of £7.3 million, 
and in the following winter to £6.2 million.> Once again it is hard to estab- 
lish a reliable figure in the event. But the Exchequer collected some £2.7 
million from 5 April 1799 — when the tax came into effect — to 5 January 
1800, and the best later calculation of the final net produce for the year 
reached the surprisingly low sum of £1,671,000 out of an aggregate 
of £6,446,000 from ‘Land and Assessed Taxes’.® Nothing significant, if 


1. And thus, he went on, would preserve a ‘social state’ which ‘It would be a presumptu- 
ous attempt to derange’ (PR., 3rd ser., VII, 106—g). Cf. his remarks again on 31 December 
(op. cit., 498). Prominent speeches in opposition came from Sir John Sinclair on 3 and 14 
December (op. cit., 135-6, 230-43) and Tierney on 3, 17, 31 December (op. cit., 115-25, 
291-4, 490-5); and see Abbot’s Diary, I, 165-6. 

2. 39 Geo. III, cr, arts. 108, 97. 

3. PR., 3rd ser, Vil, 260-7. 

4. They may be followed in the first and final prints of the bill, and in Pitt’s copy of the 
first as amended in P.R.O. 30/8/235, ff. 267-92. The published debates are vague; see PR, 
3rd ser, VII, 313-14, 497, 499. PH., XXXIV confines itself to stating that ‘a variety of 
amendments and modifications, were after long and desultory conversations, agreed to’ 
(col. 131). 

5. Speeches of 7 June 1799, 24 February 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., VI, 678; X (1800), 695). Cf. 
pp. 102, 106-7, and cf. 261 above. 

6. Figures from House of Commons Sessional Papers 1868-9, XX XV, Part I; for the second 
see Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 1, with note a— to be compared with op. 
cit., table 16, which gives a slightly different figure. It is however ‘extraordinarily difficult to 
construct an authoritatively consistent series of either gross or net assessments’ for the 
period of the wars. A helpful Note on the perplexities may be found in Phyllis Deane and 
WA. Cole, British Economic Growth 1688-1959 . . . (1962), Appendix II, from which this 
quotation is taken. 

By 39 Geo. II, c22 (see p. 262, n6 above) in March, the operation of the Triple 
Assessment had been extended to 5 April 1799. 
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anything, would therefore seem to have been gained in the tax’s opening 
year, a period moreover in which there was a noticeable increase in the net 
total revenue.! The trouble lay largely, as before, in the ease of evasion. Pitt 
soon ordered the Taxes Office to report on the working of the Act, particu- 
larly in respect of commercial returns, which seemed to cause the greatest 
problems from the start.? Based on the findings, he introduced a bill in 
April 1800 to help remedy some of the defects.’ It was a distinctly more 
radical document than the original measure. The taxpayer would now be 
obliged to itemise his income, ‘divided and distinguished’ in amended 
schedules, and likewise his claims for deductions, specifying the names and 
addresses of creditors and others concerned. He would not be allowed to 
aggregate the items: that would fall to the Commissioners in making their 
assessment of the net payment.* The degree of secrecy allowed in particu- 
lar to commercial returns would be abolished. So too indeed would the 
separate existence of the Commercial Commissioners themselves. 

The bill did not reach the statute book. It evoked such hostility that it 
was withdrawn and a milder one introduced.° The most objectionable fea- 
tures disappeared; and the defeat was underlined. For while the schedules 
and some procedures were altered, particularly where they had borne too 
easily on farmers’ returns, the Commons, so far from complying with the 
Minister’s wishes, forced the retention of the Commercial Commissioners 


1. Total net income 1798, £26,946,000; 1799, £31,783,000 (Mitchell and Deane, same 
table). 

2. Treasury Minute of 26 July 1799 (P.R.O., T. 29/74). Results may be seen among Pitt’s 
papers in PR.O. 30/8/282, which culminated in a comprehensive report from the ‘Taxes 
Office on 25 April 1800 (copy in P.R.O. 30/8/279, ff. 280-306). He followed the early 
returns closely by districts (see loc. cit., passim). 

3. A copy of the bill (and it may be the only one), of 4 April 1800, survives in Pitt’s 
papers (P.R.O. 30/8/249). A. Farnsworth, Addington Author of the Modern Income Tax (1951), 
26-8 summarises the most important of the contents. A fragment of a paper in Pitt’s files 
(P.R.O. 30/8/196, ff. 27-v) may relate to the preparations. 

4. Cf. pp. 262-3 above. 

5. According to Tierney, it was ‘brought into the House in silence [ie without proper 
notice] and taken away in the same manner’ (5 June 1800; PH., XX XV (1819), col. 332). 
But its fate can be followed best in PR., 37d ser., XI and XII (1800). The Ministry slipped up 
in its procedure, omitting to specify deductions allowed in the existing Act and thus being 
deemed to be introducing a ‘new tax’. On 17 April the Speaker therefore advocated with- 
drawal for eight days, in a lively debate in which George Rose, the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury responsible, admitted ‘inadvertency’. When he moved — on 19 May ~ to intro- 
duce a revised measure, Tierney noted that ‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer was prudent 
in his silence’; and while Pitt took over on the 23rd, he took care to say that its predecessor 
had been ‘presented to him by persons of experience’ (5 June 1800; op. cit., XII, 70). The 
episode, according to one knowledgeable observer, was discreditable: ‘It is extraordinary 
that . . . This Business should have appeared in so crude and imperfect a State’ 
(Hawkesbury to Liverpool, nd but endorsed 19 April 1800; B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 54). 

Although the report from the Taxes Office (n2 above) was sent to Pitt shortly after the 
bill was introduced, the inclusion of the ‘strongest’ of its recommendations, the abolition 
of the Commercial Commissioners outside London, suggests that its contents were 
already known. 
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and intensified the secrecy of commercial returns.! Following on the 
humiliating withdrawal, this spelt danger for further attempts. Pitt had 
also been persuaded by professional advice to add substantially to the 
number of Surveyors: 99 officers to a current establishment of 213, of 
whom 36 had in fact been chosen though none as yet appointed.? But this 
process — potentially a notable departure from his persistent aim of cheap 
collection — seems thereafter to have largely faded away.} It was clearly no 
time to be forcing the pace; he may, as in the past, have been discouraged 
by the experience of failure; and no more proposals for reform or amend- 
ment reached Parliament before the tax was repealed. 

The restricted system thus carried on for another two years. Pitt’s esti- 
mate of yield for 1801-2 was for £6 million, and there were signs, amid 
the restrictions, that matters were starting to improve. A comprehensive 
change in accounting practice adds a fresh uncertainty to chronological 
comparison; but a net produce of perhaps £4.5 million for 1800-1 was fol- 
lowed by a gross figure in the following year of some £5.3 million from 
‘Property and Income ‘Tax’. ‘Land and Assessed Taxes’, now dis- 
tinguished from them on the same revised basis, accounted at that time for 
some £ 4.6 million.® Nonetheless, when the gross figure for the new impost 
is reduced to a broad estimate of net produce, the latter was not 
approaching the Minister’s early forecast of {9-10 million or equalling 
his latest of some £3-4 million less. He himself observed that his ‘mis- 
taken . . . calculation’ showed the problems of a ‘new subject’.® In the 


1. ... ‘the Income of every ... Person [making a return to them] shall be cognizable 
only by such Commercial Commissioners’ (39 & 40 Geo. III, c49, art. 2). This went farther 
than the provisions for secrecy applied to all Commissioners in earlier Acts (cf. 39 Geo. III, 
13, arts. 96, 97, 106, 108,; 39 Geo. III, c42, art. 8). The new bill was passed, by 114 to 24—a 
higher minority than any attained, as recorded, on the Income Tax itself (p. 262 above) — 
on 5 June, and became law on the 2oth. 

2. ‘Account of the Actual and Estimated Expence of collecting the Tax on Income, for 
the Years 1799 and 1800’, laid on the table of the House of Commons, 5 June 1800 (PR., 37d 
ser, XII, 50-2). A substantial addition was one of the recommendations in the report from 
the Taxes Office of 25 April; against which cf. p. 264 above. 

3. See Hope-Jones, op. cit., 59. 

4. Cf. eg I, 215-16, II, 475. 

5. There are slight variations between O’Brien and Cooper for 1800-1 and again 
1801-2 (ending 5 January in all cases): £4.8 and £4.5 million respectively for the first year 
(O’Brien after deducting £0.5 million coming in from the continuing Voluntary Aid and 
Contribution), £6 and £5.8 million for the second (O’Brien, loc. cit., 422 table 10; Cooper, 
loc. cit., 218, but see also 222). Mitchell and Deane give some £4.5 and — under ‘Property 
and Income Tax’ — £5.8 million respectively (op. cit., ch. XIV, table 1, note a, table 3, but 
see also op. cit., table 16). Other figures are given by Stephen Dowell, A History of Taxation 
and Taxes . . ., III (2nd edn., 1888), 95: ‘nearly’ £6.25 million for 1800-1, £5.6 million for 
1801-2; by Farnsworth (op. cit., 22, 25), £5.8 and £5.3 million respectively; by Hope-Jones 
(op. cit., 23) for 1801-2: £5.6 million. The change-over in Government’s published 
accounting took place in 1801~2; for the effects see Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., 382. Cf. 
for the difficulties throughout, p. 265, n6 above. 

6. Budget speech, 18 February 1801 (PR., 3rd ser, XIV (1801), 197). He could have 
added, political as well as technical. 
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longer run the Income Tax, administratively improved, would produce 
quite different figures before the wars were done. As so often with an his- 
toric innovation, the significant benefits were delayed. 


II 


Whatever the limitations to Pitt’s efforts over the last three years of the 
century, taxation as a whole, with some increased rates and broad if 
uneven commercial expansion, was bringing in a much larger revenue 
than had been seen before. A mean of some £30 million for 1798-1800 
was very different from one of just under £20 million for 1793~7.! The gap 
however persisted against a mean annual expenditure of some £48'/2 
million for 1798-1800, compared with some £373/4 million for 1793-7; 
and some £17~19 million must thus still be found. While less had to be 
borrowed proportionately against increased outgoings, the sum itself, on 
such figures, remained much the same. 

Pitt had first planned to seek a loan of £14 million in 1799, which 
he ended by increasing to £15.5 million. The figure for 1800 was £18.5 
million, and after thinking at first of £19 million for 1801 he ended 
with the much larger target of £25.5 million.? He was able to extract 
some benefits on both sides of the ledger. One of the greatest problems 
in forecasting wartime national expenditure lay in the freedom of the 
naval and military Departments — one embedded in the constitutional 
balance — to estimate, borrow and, largely, spend without detailed 
‘Treasury supervision.‘ He had managed to curtail this independence 
somewhat in 1796-7, by a fresh funding of Navy bills and a proposal 
to reform the system for repayment, and by inducing the Paymaster 
General of the Forces to submit the army Estimates to Parliament in a 
form that covered costs which might arise in the year, instead of apply- 
ing later for moneys already spent. This combination of financial 
and administrative pressures produced a useful result. Neither the 
army nor the navy incurred such expenditure for the rest of the war, 
and if Navy bills were still widely issued to meet the flow of demands 
inherent in sea service, the costs did not exceed those of 1796, and 
the sale of army and ordnance debentures (the bills’ equivalents) 
remained stable in volume and low in relation to the total outgoings 


1. Let alone from a tax yield of under £13.8 million for the peak year of the last war, of 
American Independence (1782; Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 1). 

2. Op. cit., tables 1-4. 

3. See Cooper, loc. cit., 219, 221, 225, and Appendix I, 388-95. The levels of borrowing 
were also of course affected by past deficiencies in estimating both revenue and expendi- 
ture, the former itself being affected by the economic climate, which for 1799~1801 is dis- 
cussed in section III of this Chapter. 

4. Cf. I, 311-12 (where the partial exception of the Ordnance is noted); II, 482, 494, 


517- 
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involved.'! Enforced virtue brought spending on contingencies rather 
more closely within the Commons’ view,? and the Minister had applied 
a rather closer discipline to an awkward area of the ‘floating’ debt.’ 

In the other column, Pitt managed for a time to secure more favourable 
rates of interest for his loans; and from 1800 a source of modest but con- 
tinuing relief for several yeats. The rates had stood at above 5'/2 per cent 
on the successive occasions since late in 1796, rising to 6.3 in April 1797, 
declining to 5.7 at the end of 1798. In his second budget of June 1799 the 
figure was 5.4, and in February 1800 it was 4.9, before rising a year later, in 
what was effectively the last wartime exercise, to 5.7.4 The amount to be 
borrowed on the market moreover was eased after 1799 by an expedient 
with the Bank of England for the medium term. Its charter would come 
up for renewal in twelve years’ time, and in December Pitt pledged its 
continuation then for twenty-one years in return for an immediate annual 
loan of £3 million free of interest for six years.5 The agreement was 
welcome — not the less so when compared with the Bank’s attitude a few 
years before® — covering as it did an unusually lengthy span. It was also 
opportunistic, secured by a presumably unrepeatable manoeuvre: a palli- 
ative which underlined the problems facing policy itself. 

These indeed were becoming increasingly evident. Pitt maintained a 
similar emphasis in servicing the loans for 1799 and 1800. As always, taxes 


1. O’Brien, loc. cit., 125-6, 497-8, tables 16, 17, 20; and cf. II, 517-18. The sums 
involved in ‘expenditure without Estimate’ had been far from inconsiderable: for 1795, 
army £3.5 million, navy £4.7 million; 1796, £3.8, £16.6 million respectively. In 1797 they 
were army £1.4 million, navy nil, and in 1798-1801 nil for both. Similar expenditure by the 
Ordnance was reduced from {1.1 million in 1795 to £0.6 million in 1796, £0.2 million 
annually for 1797-9, and £o.1 million annually for 1800-1. 

For the funding of navy bills see II, 518, 619 (and I, 259-60 for an earlier funding); 
Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 2, note c. In future the Treasurer of the Navy 
was to repay his unfunded bills with a marketable asset bearing 5 per cent interest and 
repayable after ninety days. 

2. Cf. Pitt’s remarks in 1796 on the limits in practice to Parliament’s ‘command of a ret- 
rospective authority over money spent (II, 517n2). 

3. As defined in I, 258. 

4. O’Brien, loc. cit., 499-500 table 18, to the nearest decimal (slightly different figures 
are given in William Newmarch, the traditional Victorian authority, On the Loans Raised by 
Mr. Pitt during the First French War, 1793-1801 (1855), 40). Pitt drew attention more than once 
to the connexion between this achievement and the role of the new form of taxation in 
improving Government’s credit (see Cooper, loc. cit., 228). Cf. II, 617 & n5 for rates in late 
1795 and the spring of 1796. 

The operation of February 1801 was followed by another in November, at 4.75 per cent; 
but the Preliminaries to a peace treaty had been signed by then (Chapter XVII below). 

5. The whole would be repaid in 1806, or part earlier at Government’s choice when 3 
per cent Consols stood at 80 or above, in which case interest would be paid, on the residue, 
at 5 per cent for the remaining period. The Bank agreed in January 1800, and the 
Commons confirmed in February. Part of the correspondence may be found in PR.O. 
30/8/195, 276; Pitt had made notes on the charter in October 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/276, f. 


187). 
6. Cf. II, 524-5, 617-20 for 1795-6, and p. 107 above for 1798. 
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were intended ‘not. .. to pay for the war but to support the funding system 
which would pay for the war’.! The difference now was that the burden 
was placed heavily on the Income Tax, and that the proportion was 
designed to slow the pace significantly in the pressure on the Sinking 
Fund. In 1799 the Minister first charged £9'/2 of his intended funded bor- 
rowing of £14 million on the new impost, and then £11 of the final £15'/2 
million; in 1800, £13'/2 of his £18'/2 million. This policy left the need to 
find a further £316,000 in 1799 to service the remaining £4'/2 million for 
the Sinking Fund itself, which was to be raised by adjusting various rev- 
enues from sugar and by a tax on banknotes of the lower denominations; 
and some £313,500 for the remaining £5 million in 1800, found by 
increased duties on some teas and on spirits.? He thought of following the 
same line for 1801 in providing for the loan of £19 million; but by the time 
of the budget he decided against. The Income Tax for the year would be 
saddled only with the debt already charged to it since its inception, and 
that charged to the Triple Assessment in 1798; the servicing and redemp- 
tion of the current loan would be placed entirely on the ‘permanent’ 
taxes.> To meet the large bill, of £1,785,000, a host of fresh levies was 
imposed in the old style: higher duties or taxes on paper, tea and horses; 
higher stamp duties on a range of bills and notes and documents; higher 
customs duties on imported sugar, raisins, pepper, and timber.* 

This was a sad turn. Pitt’s ‘double purpose’ was proving unrealistic. 
The yield from the Income Tax could not simultaneously meet its quota of 


1. I, 522, quoting Cooper, loc. cit., 89. 

2. Pitt’s memorandum of 2 June 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/197, ff. 129~31); speeches of 7 June 
1799, 24 February 1800 (The Senator, XXII (nd), 1652; PR., 3rd ser, X, 699-700). He had not 
specified earlier for the first of these years because he borrowed only £3 of the £14 million 
before April, hoping for conditions which would produce more favourable terms. The 
duties for 1800 became law by 39 & 40 Geo. III, c23; those for 1799 were included in 39 
Geo. III, c13. 

3. The alternatives are set out clearly in a memorandum by Pitt of 14 December 1800 
(P.R.O. 30/8/1097, ff. 122~5) — and some notes in his hand in P.R.O. 30/8/196, ff. 333-4Vv 
may also refer; the decision was given in his speech of 18 February 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 
191). Phe past debt so specified amounted to £56 million. 

A few weeks later the Minister defended his record. Since the beginning of the war he 
had provided an extra £4 million a year from the ‘permanent’ taxes and now almost £5 
million from the taxes appropriated to the Sinking Fund [in effect the income tax]; a sum 
of £9 million, which was within £10 million of ‘the total amount of the interest of all the 
sums borrowed during the nine years [of] the war’. Therefore, he is said to have claimed, it 
‘cannot for a moment be disputed’ ‘that the expenditure of the present has been very 
considerably less than in all other former wars’ (speech of 25 March 1801; op. cit., 621). 
This argument, legitimate in its own terms, omitted some other figures: the amount added 
in those nine years to the capital of the funded debt, and the amount of current short-term 
unfunded debt (for which see p. 272 below). 

The passage clearly drew on the calculations (which Pitt would have approved and may 
have assisted) in George Rose’s A Brief Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce and 
Manufactures of Great Britain, from 1792 to 1799 (1799), 16 — and on the statement, on p. 17, that 
they contained ‘few points subject to the smallest doubt’. 

4. 41 Geo. III, cs 8, 9, 10, 28. 
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the year’s costs and service its quota of the year’s remaining deficit so as to 
relieve the accumulated national Debt.! He was obliged to admit as much, 
and the necessary consequence that persistence could lead the wartime 
levy soon to ‘partake of the quality of a perpetual Tax’. Rather, therefore, 
than mortgage it more deeply while the war lasted, greater recourse must 
be had once more to the Sinking Fund.? 

Fresh calculations were therefore made. Before the innovations of 
1798-9 the Minister had considered the possibility of discharging the 
funded debt within fifty-six years, some 22 per cent of the total being 
redeemed by or in 1808.° Further estimates to the same date followed in 
1799, requiring taxes ‘on present Plan. . . a little above 2 000.000’ for eight 
years of war, with a further eight years for every additional wartime year 
thereafter.t The change of plan early in 1801, coming shortly before a 
change of Ministry and the end of the war itself, gave no opening for fresh 
forecasts then. They awaited his attention under different circumstances 
the next year. But he had by no means lost sight of the goal. By whatever 
methods, and however long it took, the National Debt was to be paid off; 
and if the Income Tax could not play its anticipated part, other taxes must 
be raised to service and redeem the ‘terminable annuities’.° He had hoped 
to circumvent — Opposition called it ‘abandon’ — the funding system in its 
full extent by a more heroic wartime effort® in the Gladstonian sense. ‘That 
seemed to have failed, at any rate for the time being, and he returned, well 
knowing the implications of operating from a deficit, to a programme 
devised by him in the days of surplus. There appeared indeed to be no 
better way, paradoxically, of attaining an object that must now be reced- 
ing; one which kept up the price of stocks through the purchases for 
redemption, and sustained Government’s solvency, at home and abroad. 
Arguments heard in the middle nineties, and one above all, still held their 
force. It was all too easy to recall the fears of bankruptcy at the end of the 
last war; a steady commitment to the Sinking Fund, if on a more massive 
scale than Pitt had lately hoped, remained the strongest bulwark against 
their repetition, ‘a source of comfort to ourselves and our allies’.’ 

There was however another means of mitigating the Fund’s headlong 
growth, at least as an interim measure so as to strike a balance. If taxes 


1. Cf. pp. 101-3 above. 

2. Memorandum of 14 December 1800 (p. 270, n3 above); speech of 18 February 1801 
(PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 197, which may be compared with and supplemented here by The Senator, 
2nd ser., | (nd), 228-9). 

3. Pitt’s undated memorandum of April 1796, in PR.O. 30/8/275, ff. 138v-4ov (there is 
a copy, nd and not in his hand, in P.R.O. 30/8/1097, ff. 51-2v); and see loc. cit., f. 219. 

4. Paper in Pitt’s hand, nd, P.R.O. 30/8/197, ff. 139v—40; and see also loc. cit., ff. 224-5v, 
4 April 1799. 

5. See II, 527. 

6. The charge, voiced by Tierney, was made in June 1800 (see Cooper, loc. cit., 228). Cf. 
I, 249. 

nate; II, 527-8 for the arguments in conditions of rising deficit; I, 157-8 for the old vivid 
fears. 
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could not be raised in its relief or support beyond a certain point, 
unfunded borrowing might take part of the increased strain. Certainly its 
volume rose sharply in this period, and if the earlier restraint on the 
Service departments reduced the effect in those quarters, they were not in 
any case responsible for the bulk of short-term debt. That total rose from 
£19.3 million in 1797 and £20.3 in 1798 to £23.2 in 1799, £29.3 in 1800, 
and no less than £37.9 in 1801 — by almost double in fact in four years. 
And of this the Treasury’s unfunded Exchequer bills accounted for £13.2 
million in 1797 and £26.1 in 1801: for almost 60 and just over 70 per cent 
respectively.! Some of the issues, in both Exchequer and Navy bills, were 
sold to redeem others that had matured. But there was undoubtedly a 
relaxation from the earlier approach, which was particularly noticeable as 
the prospects for peace appeared to improve in the final year. The practice 
gave scope, though that was not fully exploited, for bargains on fresh 
issues at points of redemption, and when the market discounted bills 
while it awaited the terms for new funded loans.? Funding itself, as Pitt 
could claim, stood behind the financing of current supply. Nevertheless, 
Government’s release of this amount of ‘floating’ borrowing was dis- 
obliging to a Chancellor who had counted on a surfeit of paper to lead to 
the collapse of France.* 


Ill 


The enlarged provision of short-term credit by way of official negotiable 
instruments thus stemmed in part from the shortfall persisting despite 
increased taxation. It also reflected easier acceptance of an increased 
circulation of money by way of non-Governmental issues from the banks. 
The years around the turn of the century saw more of their own paper 
changing hands than ever before. It was not therefore surprising that it 
also saw the opening of a debate on currency which would reach a first 
peak in the celebrated Bullion Report of 1810. There had been adumbra- 
tions, before and after the Bank Suspension of 1797.4 But a spate of 
publications, starting with the banker Walter Boyd and influencing a 
series of Parliamentary debates, now marked a seminal phase in a discus- 
sion of growing range and depth. Finding classical expression in Henry 
Thornton’s An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great 


1. O’Brien, loc. cit., 495 table 16. The figures for 1798-1800 were £13.4, 14.3, 20.4 
million — thus higher annually after 1797 than those for the budgetary loans; those for navy 
bills from 1797 to 1800, £4.2, 6.4, 5.6, 6.0, 8.7 million, and see pp. 268-9 above for the 
restraint on their costs. 

2. Loc. cit., 139-43 for an account of the process, including sales of issues to redeem 
some of their predecessors, and 507-8 table 21. Cf. I, 518 for Pitt in 1795-6. 

3. Eg Il, 541, 558. 

4. See eg II, 620~1 for Walter Boyd in 1796, and pp. 10, 12 above for Sir Francis Baring’s 
Observations on the Establishment of the Bank of England in 1797, and Pitt in the same year. 
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Britain, of 1802,! the process indeed formed the introduction to monetary 
and banking theory as it has developed in the Western world down to 1914 
and in some respects beyond. 

The discussion might well not have come as it did at this point without a 
change in circumstances. Pitt’s action in lifting the statutory requirement 
of convertibility on the Bank of England? had proved a distinct success. 
Recovery of confidence, hesitant at first particularly in the provinces, was 
sustained, and within a year the early doubts were largely removed. By 
then it was possible to claim that an ‘event [the Bank Stoppage] . . . which 
it was supposed would involve the Kingdom in general bankruptcy and 
intire ruin, was the crisis which gave the happy turn, and. . . dismissed all 
the horrors and fears’. But monetary policy, to adopt a later term, is not 
self-sustaining, and in this case it proved suited to conditions whose 
advance it augmented but could not guarantee. The revival of the 
nation’s economy, gathering way by the end of 1797, persisted through 
1798 and well into 1799. Rises in output across much of industry, and a 
buoyant overseas trade, supported favourable rates of exchange with 
Europe, as measured in the principal exchange now at Hamburg; the 
most favourable in fact since 1793. In the course of 1799, however, the 
recovery was shaken. Expansion continued in significant areas: in 
coalmining, shipbuilding, certain textiles, while in housebuilding, a sensi- 
tive indicator, a long depression closed in the following year.° There was 
indeed a boom in some important activities. But the summer and autumn 
saw two setbacks with origins beyond domestic control. In April and 
May 1799 there were signs of a financial crisis in Hamburg, which 
were followed by a wave of bankruptcies. The discount rate there appreci- 
ated, funds were attracted from London, sterling fell and the British 


1. Developed from his evidence to the Commons’ Select Committee on Finance in 
1797. It was republished in 1939 with an introduction by, appropriately, FA. von Hayek. 
See II, 639n2 and p. 85 above for his acquaintance with Pitt. Boyd’s pamphlet, of 1801, was 
A Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt on the Stoppage of Issues in Specie of the Bank of 
England. It provoked an immediate response from Baring, Observations on the Publications of 
Walter Boyd, Esq., M.P (1801). Other notable publications from that year to 1803, out of a 
larger clutch of lesser material, came from William Morgan (for whom see I, 263-4, II, 
526), J.C. Herries — a name of later note —, and Lord King. 

2. Te the obligation to pay current coin to the value of its note on demand; see p. 9 
above. In principle therefore this limited the value of such notes in circulation to that of 
the Bank’s bullion reserve. 

3. A Letter to the Proprietors of the Bank of England . . . by a Propmetor of Bank Stock (July 1798), 
quoted in J.K. Horsefield, “The Duties of a Banker, II, The Effects of Inconvertibility’, in 
Papers in English Monetary History, ed. T.S. Ashton and R.S. Sayers (1953), 19. 

4. Norman J. Silberling, “British Financial Experience of 1790-1830’ (The Review of 
Economic Statistics, 1, Tables 7, 8). Hamburg convincingly replaced Amsterdam for much of 
Europe from 1795. 

5. Cf. for this last, I, 443. See Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., chs. IV tables 1, 2, VI 
tables 5, 10, IX table I for brick production; Ashton, Economic Fluctuations in England 
1700-1600, chs. 3, 4. The limitations of recorded figures must of course be borne in mind 
throughout. 
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exchange rate moved quickly into the red.! Of much greater visible effect 
throughout the country, after an unusually good run in the previous two 
years,” was a catastrophically bad harvest from August to October. Prices 
of certain cereals, above all wheat, began to rise; and they continued to do 
so dramatically through 1800, when a second bad harvest took the process 
into 1801. While other commodities, domestic and imported, did not 
show a comparable pattern, the effect was such that the index in aggre- 
gate rose by some 50 per cent in two years.* 

It was thus in a bout of savage inflation that the currency question was 
systematically broached. And of course not only systematically. A ‘flood 
of paper’ was attacked emotionally as fuelling the fall in the value of 
money and a deepeningly adverse rate of exchange.* The charge in point 
of fact was overplayed, as the earlier praise had been. There was certainly 
a significant rise in the circulation of Bank of England notes in 1799 and 
1800; in the first year by some 30 per cent on that of two years before, in 
the latter by some 48 per cent on 1799. Notes from country banks more- 
over, likewise issuing more freely though under ultimate check from 
Threadneedle Street, must also, if without less detailed knowledge, be 
taken into account. At the same time, the volume of Bank of England 
notes at the time of the Suspension had been at its lowest since 1788, and 
the figure early in 1799 approximated to that in 1795. The total circulation 
therefore would not seem to have been excessive for a level of economic 
improvement which continued to need support while food prices rose.* 


1. Silberling, as in p. 273, n4 above; Ashton, op. cit., 135. The crisis in Hamburg arose 
largely from over-speculation in West Indian produce. London’s rate of exchange with 
Hamburg fell from +3.9 in 1798 to —4.4 in 1799. 

2. Cf. p. 40 above. 

3. Figures yield their customary shortcomings. Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XVI, 
tables 1-2 reproduce the classic calculations of Schumpeter and of Gayer, Rostow and 
Schwartz, with a preference for the latter trio as explained on pp. 465—6. While the picture 
in each case is broadly the same for cereals (as defined by Schumpeter), there are interesting 
differences for other domestic commodities and for imports — a factor concealed in fact in 
an index of comparison by Deane and W.A. Cole, in British Economic Growth 1688-1959, 
table 23, between the price of wheat and that of a combination of other consumer articles. 
Cf. moreover Wells, op. cit., Appendices, Figures 3-4, 7-12 for (sometimes marked) regional 
variations in the prices of wheat, barley and oats. See also Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. 
XVI, tables g, 10, 14 for wheat and bread in London, 7 and 8 for coal in the London area, 11 
and 13 for some raw cotton imports and raw wool. 

4. From — 4.4 with Hamburg in 1799 (n1 above) to — 12.9 in 1800. 

5. Henry Thornton’s brother Samuel, then Governor of the Bank of England, 
remarked indeed that the volume of bank notes circulating in 1797-8 did not exceed the 
average annual issue in 1790-2 (Commons’ debate of 27 November 1800; PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 
303). On the same occasion Pitt is reported (unusually in oratio directo — perhaps a degree 
more trustworthy) as stating, more rashly, that the increase since the Bank Suspension was 
‘very inconsiderable’ (op. cit., 301). Cf. Silberling, loc. cit., Table 11 and Chart 5. 

See Mitchell and Deane, op. cit., ch. XV, table 2; Frank W. Fetter, Development of British 
Monetary Orthodoxy 1797-1875 (1965), 28; Horsefield, op. cit. (p. 273, n3 above), 15; J.H. 
Clapham, The Bank of England, Il (1944), 5; L.S. Pressnell, Country Banking in the Industrial 
Revolution, 160. 
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The causes of deterioration lay initially elsewhere. But that said, the level 
of the money supply could, again, augment a process, and if accusations 
were sometimes off target the danger in principle was not necessarily so. 

The intricacies of the problems, tackled now at deeper levels but with 
restricted data, were perforce imperfectly assembled or assessed. 
Historians indeed can still debate the interaction of forces; Pitt’s com- 
ments for his part seem to have been notably cautious and sparse. He had 
earlier recognised a connexion in broad terms between prices and the 
balance of trade, and been inclined to rely on a self-regulating relation- 
ship between the volume of commercial activity and the volume and 
velocity of notes.! He still appeared to do so now, and to place his faith in 
the important difference between a system of paper circulation promul- 
gated on the one hand directly by Government and on the other by instru- 
ments emanating from a private if central Bank.? He ‘allowed’ that an 
excessive issue of paper produced a depreciation, though not that a 
depreciation had ‘any real effect’ on a rate of exchange. But he remained 
unwilling to commit himself in general: on one occasion he spoke ‘in the 
hearing of many who have better judgments than I have, especially on the 
subject of paper money’, and clearly he would have agreed with 
Auckland, who had been in touch with him on such matters, that the 
subject was one ‘in general very ill understood’. The course of 
Government policy showed in any case that he was not ready to change; 
nor indeed were his successors — five years after his death Ministers, 
headed by his disciple Spencer Perceval,‘ strongly resisted an attempt to 
force the Bank of England to resume cash payments. Neither he nor they 
were prepared in fact to risk a loss of confidence in the paper pound, or to 
return to the former direct restraint on economic activity. Whether or not 
he himself would have argued the case, as they did, in terms of principle, 
he rested it tacitly in wartime conditions on pragmatic grounds. 


Money supply, provision of credit, taxation and debt management were 
interlinked, and soon increasingly seen to be so as economic thought 
developed. That process tock place, over several decades, in a frame- 
work provided in the setting of the late 1790s by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The climate of the time was unpropitious: one in which 


1. Cf. p. 12 above. 

2. Cf. p. 10 above. 

3. Pitt’s speeches, 21 March 1805, referring to the rate of exchange with Ireland (PD., 
IV (1812), col. 70), 27 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XTV, 300); Auckland’s speech, 30 March 
1801, referring to ‘paper credit’ (PR., 3rd ser, XV (1801), 9 — a version perhaps preferable to 
Iaele 

ae caution did not mean that he was ignorant of the arguments. He possessed a copy 
of Thornton’s Enquiry; and also a copy of Malthus’s anonymous Essay on the Principle of 
Population — perhaps in the greatly altered second edition of 1803 where a monetary cause 
for rising food prices was tentatively suggested (Pretyman Ms 562:21). 

4. For whom see p. g1 above. 
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expedients had to be tried and adjusted against the war’s rising demands, 
political constraints, and a necessarily uncertain state of the art. It was not 
surprising that some proved disappointing in the immediate term. 
Nonetheless Pitt’s response were not timid in conception, or lacking in 
recognition of relations between the parts; and while they failed to meet 
all the pressures under which they were produced, they proved of lasting 
value over long and anxious years. A system of tax revenue had been 
introduced which provided a fresh means of tapping the economy, and 
thus a ‘vital interest’ for Government in the level and distribution of 
wealth.! Economic improvement could be facilitated by an enlarged 
circulation of paper and coin, the latter particularly to meet the more 
modest needs.? The yield from higher taxes eased, though it could not 
meet, the growing strain on war finance, relieving, under varying arrange- 
ments, the heavy dependence on the Sinking Fund and aiding the terms 
on which the annual loans were raised. In this last respect it moderated 
the inflationary tendencies inherent in borrowing, while the income tax 
itself, in so far as it was an enforced means of saving, also acted as an anti- 
inflationary element. The Treasury’s tactics with the money market could 
have been improved in some ways: by opening the loans more often to 
genuine competition;’ by better timing of some operations; in particular 
by more flexible handling of unfunded bills, selling when bonds declined 
and funding when they rose again,‘ possibly even in stocks of higher 
denomination. But ‘in general’, it has been concluded, ‘those who 
managed the debt should be commended rather than criticised’;> and 
their transactions held them in close and constant contact with the Bank 
of England, affecting and affected by its own policies for credit. The 
Minister’s reading of the combination remained broadly set for the rest of 
his life; and its conclusions endured. With some temporary departures, 
and some modifications to the structures of taxes and the Sinking Fund, 
his main lines of approach endured until peace was finally won. 


. O’Brien, loc. cit., 485. And for what follows here see loc. cit., 223-9, 482-6. 
. Cf. pp. 267-9, 12-13 above. 
. Cf IL 522. 

4. As was in fact done on a larger scale after Pitt’s death. Cf. For the advantages and 
difficulties in placing 4 and 5 per cent stocks rather than the usual 3 per cents see I, 259-60, 
262-3, p. 272 above. 

5. O’Brien, loc. cit., 484. And cf. his article in Review, A Journal of the Fernand Braudel 
Center. . ., vol. XII, Number III, 381: ‘Pitt’s policies liberalized credit, depressed real inter- 
est rates, and contained the accumulation of public debt by squeezing current consump- 
tion’ [the last through his taxation]. 


ON 
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CHAPTER X 





An Order under Pressure: Dearth 
and Unrest 


n 10 August 1799, while Pitt and Dundas were completing their 

efforts at Walmer for the attack on Holland,! The Times reported 

heavy rains through much of the country and anxiety for the 
harvest. It was the start of a disaster in which a sodden autumn was to be 
followed by an icy winter, a late spring in 1800, and then, after a fine mid 
summer, more heavy rains in August and a second failure of corn. The 
cumulative effects would produce the worst food crisis in a decade of 
peculiar misfortune;? exceeding even those of the last great dearth in 
1794-6, witnessing the now exceptional occurrence of serious food riots in 
London itself, and more generally hitting living standards harder in many 
working homes than at any point perhaps in the last two and a half cen- 
turies. To old Lord Liverpool at the Committee of Trade, nearing the end 
of his long experience, it seemed indeed that the pressures could ‘shake 
the Foundations of the Government of Great Britain’. 

The crisis must be placed in chronological perspective. Taking 1701 as 
par, it has been reckoned that the price of cereals in aggregate may have 
increased from 148 in 1798 to 160 in 1799, 212 in 1800, and 228 in 1801. By 
the same measurement it then fell abruptly, to 174 in 1802 and 156 in 1803, 
before rising again by degrees to 212 in 1809, then falling slightly for a 
further two years and soaring once more, to a fresh peak of 237-243, in 
1812-13. Thereafter it declined steeply until it reached a level of 125 (vir- 
tually that of 1792) in 1822.* In the eye of time, the experience of 
1799-1801 was thus comparatively brief, was overtaken swiftly, and could 


I. See p. 248 above. 

2. Cf. Il, 444-4. 

3. Roger Wells, Wretched Faces, Famine in Wartime England 1793-1801 (1988), 1, using 
sources on prices and wages particularly since the 1550s as cited op. cit., 340n1; 37-8, and 
Appendices 5, 7. Cf. my II, Ch. XII for 1795-6; op. cit., 92 & n3, 454, 467 for the general 
avoidance of food riots in London. Liverpool’s warning, characteristically sombre but not 
to be dismissed, was given to Dundas, with whom he tended to be on more sympathetic 
terms than with Pitt himself (see eg op. cit., 513-14, 529); 11 October 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 

8311). 
‘ * gems cio at Price Indices, in Mitchell and Deane, Abstract of British Historical 
Statistics, ch. XVI table 1, and cf. Wells, op. cit., figures 3-4, 7-8, 11-12, for 1799-1801. The 
cereals covered by the former are barley, beans, oats, peas, rye, wheat, with flour. 
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revive as steeply to recede swiftly again. On the other side of the account, 
it is hazardous to try to measure as a unitary element relevant levels of 
wages within and through a comparable period. That ground, fought over 
by economic historians and econometricians, is strewn with mines set off 
by variations in areas and occupations and by serious limitations in evi- 
dence. One must, furthermore, again balance the medium with the very 
short term. Allowing for the fact that in some cases money wages could 
rise appreciably but also then fall, it would seem that in aggregate over a 
generation payments kept pace at the least with broad levels of food 
prices. They do not seem however to have risen rapidly in flexible 
response to the latter’s sudden leaps; and one may therefore conclude that 
in the crisis over the turn of the century large numbers of men suffered a 
temporarily crippling fall in real wages, induced in particular by the cost 
of wheat.! In the end, the picture is one of uneven but widespread and 
very real hardship imposed quite suddenly on the more normal regional 
standards of living, and also quite quickly removed. 

While the proportions were exceptional, such a pattern was familiar. As 
always, the onset of trouble was characterised by speed; appearing as a 
force of nature, with effects often more easily heightened than controlled 
by human response. In 1799 the outlook had not looked promising since a 
cold dry spring, which was widely followed by frosts in the summer. The 
possibilities were not ignored: Ministers — at least Liverpool himself — 
kept a wary eye on the position after the lesson of 1794-5, including the 
prospects in Europe and North America. At the same time, attention at 
this juncture was fastened closely on other events, the most urgent of 
which moreover could detract from one form of potential relief. ‘The 
expedition for Holland was absorbing shipping, and continued to do so 
for much of the autumn: an uncovenanted complication if foreign grain 
was to be brought in. Some weeks in any case were needed to accept the 
fact and extent of national shortage, for certain kinds of help at least would 
demand more than local treatment. Various expedients could be drawn 
on; but not all might be relevant at once, and experience furthermore sug- 
gested that some were debatable in principle and some likely to prove 
awkward to apply. 

One precaution had been taken before the rains descended. 
Government was given temporary powers in July to stop export of corn at 
its discretion and admit imports free of duty.2 No mention was made of 


1. See Note on Sources to this Ch. for my authorities on this perennially debated subject of 
the standard of living in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

2. By 39 Geo. III, c87 of 12 July 1799, putting in motion once more a process followed in 
the crisis of 1795-6 which had lapsed after a last repetition late in 1797 (38 Geo. III, cro). A 
stipulated period always imposed the need for extension. 

Liverpool was quick to propose bringing the measure into effect (to Pitt, 27 August 1799; 
PR.O. 30/8/152). But that waited for another month until the King and Ministers were in 
London again, after the long recess, to sanction an Order in Council on 25 September (see 
ibid and note on PR.O. 30/8/291, f. 14). It came into force on 16 October (PR.O., P.C. 2/153). 
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the harvest when Parliament met early and briefly in September;! but in 
mid October the first steps were taken — an embargo on the making of 
‘low wines’ and spirits from all grains in Scotland until 1 March 1800 and 
from wheat in England until 20 September, and the reduction until June 
of duties on spirits distilled from molasses or sugar.? These harbingers 
heralded a spate of enactments from February to July 1800: no fewer than 
seventeen bearing directly on a crisis of mounting growth. 

Their nature and range pointed lines of action drawn largely from 
experience of the last model. In making its choices Government deliber- 
ately excluded others from a combination which was intended to follow a 
pragmatic course but one contained by acknowledged doctrine. Each 
element in fact, as Pitt saw it, reinforced the other. Acknowledging the 
need for continuing inquiry and discussion, 


I do not hesitate at the same time to declare, that, to go beyond the 
remedy which 1s plain, practical, sanctioned by the soundest principles, 
and confirmed by the surest experience, must ever be a dangerous 
course: — it is unsafe in the attempt; it is unworthy of a Statesman in the 
design — to abandon the system which practice has explained and expe- 
rience has confirmed, for the visionary advantages of a crude, untried 
theory. It is no less unsafe, no less unworthy of the active politician, to 
adhere to any theory, however just in its general principle, which 
excludes from its view those particular details, those unexpected situa- 
tions, which must render the scheme of the philosophic politician in 
the closet inapplicable to the actual circumstances of human affairs. 


‘But’, he continued, alluding to much that by then was going on around 
him, ‘if it be unwise to be guided solely by speculative systems of political 
economy, surely it is something worse to draw theories of regulation from 
clamour and alarm’.* 

These somewhat Polonius-like generalisations had a specific base. The 
‘soundest principles’ remained those conceived as governing the springs 
of the economy. ‘. . . in times of peculiar scarcity and distress’ it was the 
more necessary to have ‘duly considered the causes from which the 
prosperity of the country had arisen’ and ‘well understood the foundation 
on which it stood’. The final progenitors of any relief were ‘the freedom 


1. To free militiamen for overseas service and grant fresh financial supplies for the war 
(pp. 233 above). 

2. 39 Geo. III, cs7 and 8, 12 October 1799; the former extended by c21, the latter by c6r. 
By c8, in addition, duties on imported starch (a substance containing coarse grain) were 
lowered and methods of collection improved. Cf. I, 469 for some similar measures in 
1795. 

bee Speech of 11 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser, XUI (1801), 47-8; given the double 
inverted commas indicating oratio directa which reporters sometimes used). 

4. And cf. an earlier remark: ‘It was . . . always inexpedient to frame a general law to 
remedy a particular evil’ (speech of 11 February 1800; op. cit., X, 416). 
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of trade, and the application of industry and capital’.! Subject to and sup- 
ported by law, they must prove the best, because enduring, recourse. 

Such an approach did not rule out intervention. Rather, it determined 
the latter’s forms. By the end of July 1800 these could be seen as falling 
under four heads: imports of grain, to be encouraged while powers were 
retained to prohibit exports; reduction of consumption, voluntarily under 
cuidance together with some regulation; substitutes, some imposed, some 
to be promoted, for food and certain products using grains; special 
allowances, carefully defined, as a part of poor relief. Further legislative 
measures followed, heightened by the second bad corn crop, until a 
kinder harvest in 1801 led to their expiry or progressive repeal. 


The most immediate source of help, in a country no longer self-sufficient 
and increasingly favouring a wheaten loaf,? lay in larger imports — of 
various grains but of wheat above all. Pitt’s methods here in the earlier 
crisis had landed him in trouble.’ A bold, in fact unprecedented campaign 
of purchase overseas by Government direct, offsetting total reliance on 
the private trade, had then ended in acrimony and some financial and 
political embarrassment. The intricacies of commercial transactions, and 
merchants’ calls for compensation when stocks were released onto earlier, 
private consignments bought more expensively — and, they claimed, with 
official encouragement — raised novel problems in an exercise which 
showed Ministerial concern but whose scale in any case decreed only a 
marginal impact. The Minister had been personally involved, with 
Liverpool and scarcely to the liking of all his colleagues, and the conse- 
quences deterred him from a fresh attempt. The Commons, and also 
much expert advice, had pronounced firmly against the experiment. He 
therefore abandoned its repetition now, going out of his way indeed to 
stress the point, and returned wholly to the system of bounties as the 
familiar prime mover of ‘an easy, expeditious, and effectual mode of 
obtaining supply’. This did not however rule out very active official 


1. 11 November 1800; p. 27g, n3 above. 

2. The year 1791 proving to be the last in English history in which the nation did not 
have to rely for its bread in part on foreign supplies (I, g2n5). See II, 444 and ni for the 
growing preference for wheat over barley or rye, at least — but notably — in the Midlands 
and south. 

3. See II, 464-7. 

4. Cf. his account on 11 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 46). He wrote a paper for the 
Committee of Trade on 22 October, the detail of which however he then found too com- 
plicated ‘to be easily understood, or executed’ by those affected, and accordingly followed 
with two others suggesting a choice of phrasing (Rose to Dudley Ryder [Vice President], 
22, 23 October 1800; Harrowby Mss, vol. XXXIV, at Sandon Hall, Staffordshire). Rose 
earlier commented on the fact that the Minister’s ‘declaration in Parliament’ prevented 
him from importing ‘at the expense or risk of the public’ (to Wilberforce, nd but from the 
context in 1799, and according to Wells (op. cit., 379) in November; Private Papers of 
Wilberforce, 86-7). 
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support for the private purchases. Any effort to bring in supplies was 
encouraged. ‘We have several adventurers’, the Under Secretary at the 
Home Office advised Pitt, who were going to try their hand at imports 
from Flanders ‘by connivance’; agents were found in the distant and haz- 
ardous Morea who, given armed escort, would venture inland.! The 
Mediterranean indeed was a useful adjunct to the main source of North 
America, and the results overall were certainly impressive. Where 313,793 
quarters of wheat and its flour were imported in 1795, 879,000 in 1796, 
and 463,185 in 1799 itself, the amount in 1800 was no less than 1,264,520, 
and this was followed by 1,424,765 in 1801.2 In May 1800 there were said to 
be some three hundred ‘corn ships’ in the Thames, and in January 1801 
some seven hundred among the forest of masts below London Bridge.* 

While these operations were returned entirely to the private sector, Pitt 
took care in addition to foster and influence their practices. Merchants at 
the start were confused, and some disposed to panic. Rates of exchange 
were uncertain, particularly with North America, sellers’ prices thought 
to be aggravated by the reports of shortage, and Prussia, usually a ready 
source, also had a shortage and imposed a ban. In these circumstances, 
Government gave such encouragement as it could. Licences were issued 
to overcome some wartime restrictions, including trade with the enemy. 
Some facilities were given to support transactions through the rates of 
exchange. Above all the Minister favoured a new method — ‘a new princi- 
ple’, in Rose’s words? — for settling the bounties themselves, by a guaran- 
teed price for wheat and rice imported from certain regions by a given 
date. Instead of a sum paid according to quantity, as in 1795-6, this would 
operate equally on all shipments bought at less than the figure set by 
statute for the area concerned — go shillings a quarter for the 
Mediterranean and North America, 80 shillings for the Baltic.° Such a 
policy was designed as and proved to be a useful inducement to trade. 

It did nothing however to reduce prices. Rather indeed it could 
heighten the level of the platform on which profits would then be imposed. 
So much in fact seemed obvious to one well placed opponent who detested 


1. J. King to Pitt, g October 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/308), and see also a letter to him on 13 
January 1801 from the Privy Council, following a meeting which the Minister attended 
(PR.O., P.C. 2/153). 1am obliged to Dr Colm McNamara for information on procurement 
in the Peloponnese. 

2. Dropping to 647,663 and 373,725 in the two following years (Donald Grove Barnes, A 
History of the English Corn Laws from 1660-1846 (1930), Appendix C). This of course does not 
take account of imports of other grains; at least one table listing all kinds was sent by 
Thomas Irving at the Custom House (for whom see I, 324) to Pitt, covering September 
1800 to April 1801 (P.R.O. 30/8/2091). 

3. Wells, op. cit., 197, 201. 

4. To Wilberforce, as in p. 280, nq above. 

5. 39 & 40 Geo. III, c2g, of 4 Apri] 1800. This was followed on 1 May by c35 and on 20 
June by c53, extending the treatment to oats and rye respectively; all until 1 October. The 
detailed provisions were close to Pitt’s ‘principle’, apart from inclusion of the Baltic which 
Ministers had not wished in view of Prussia’s position. 
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the whole approach, particularly coming from the man with whom he had 
studied Adam Smith in their youth. To Grenville, ‘the whole system on 
which we are indeed now acting’ was in fact ‘impious and heretical’. Prices 
of provisions, he reminded Pitt, could never be lowered ‘by contrivance’; ‘like 
every other article of commerce, if left to themselves, [they] will and must 
find their level’. One could not and should not buck the market, increasing 
the evil one sought to remedy. It was a sad day when his cousin was ‘lured’ 
by Liverpool ‘into all the mazes of the old system’.' He might indeed have 
argued in this instance that the pupil was outdoing his new teacher; for 
Liverpool, as it happened, was not wholly enamoured of all aspects of the 
scheme. Dealing continually with the corn factors, he could detect their 
manoeuvres on the openings now provided; and while he was induced by 
large imports in 1800 to favour extending the Act beyond its date,’ he was 
not prepared to concede any more. He found however in the early autumn 
that this was precisely what Pitt wanted. The Minister had been disturbed 
by complaints from the merchants in London of low margins in the face of 
difficulties — of mediocre quality sometimes of shipments, problems of 
congestion in the river. He was anxious therefore to adjust the bounties 
farther, and make the necessary administrative arrangements: the former 
should be calculated on actual sale prices measured against the average of 
the regional source, itself reckoned as a percentage of the average British 
market price; the latter would require inspectors to confirm and issue 
certificates of sale. The question was argued indecisively at the 
Committee of Trade and then taken to Cabinet, where Liverpool, in poor 
health, failed to attend the critical meeting.* Not unnaturally he lost, and 
Pitt’s preferences were carried into law.t The episode showed the 
Minister’s resolve to safeguard imports at any cost. Nor was this surpris- 
ing, for he now rated the ‘growing dangers’ from ‘the scarcity’ more ‘for- 
midable’ even than ‘the question of peace or war’.° 


Foreign supplies could produce wheat; economies and alternatives could 
help limit consumption. Longer-term agricultural improvements could 


1. To Pitt, 24 October 1800 (Stanhope, III, 248); and cf. I, 359 & nz. See also same to 
Auckland, 20 October 1800 (A.C., IV, 111-12). 

2. See p. 278, n2 above. 

3. Wells, op. cit., 199-200 discusses the affair. The relevant Cabinet meeting seems to 
have been on 25 October, and it may have been with this in mind that Pitt asked Rose to 
bring a monthly account of ‘corn and flour’ imports in 1800 to Woodley (see p. 82 above), 
where he was staying with Addington (25 October 1800; B.L. Add. Ms 42772). It was not 
the first time that Liverpool had endangered his case by not attending a Cabinet; cf. II, 514 
for an occasion on which however the absence was deliberate. 

4. By 41 Geo. III (GB), cro, of 15 December 1800, including a wider range of foodstuffs 
than its predecessors. See PR., 3rd ser, XIII, 46 for Pitt’s defence of the proposals on 11 
November. 

5. To Addington, 8 October 1800 (Stanhope, III, 244). Some lists of grain imports for 
1799 and 1800-1 remain among his papers in P.R.O. 30/8/2091. 
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be only of limited help. Every one was agreed in principle on the need for 
their stimulation, and early in 1801 an earlier statute was amended to 
encourage a larger acreage of tillage and the growth of potatoes.! It was 
hard to tell how much effect that could have at once; and Pitt himself 
indeed had not been active in furthering the work of the Board of 
Agriculture which he had set up a few years before. He was in touch with 
the Secretary, Arthur Young — Young saw to that —, and was ‘inclined to 
think favourably’ of the Board’s idea of a general Enclosure Act to 
obviate the need for a private bill in every case. But that was a passing 
remark, which was not followed up.? His interest was focused on more 
immediate measures. At the height of the crisis he maintained that he had 
‘all along’ tried to foster the use of substitutes,3 and one early step was in 
fact taken in that direction, following private examples and proposals 
which had engaged public interest. The dearth of 1795-6 had seen the 
development and provision of soup kitchens using coarse meat and veg- 
etables, an experiment continued thereafter as a social measure in some 
towns and landed estates. Members of the Government themselves now 
took up the idea, and towards the end of December 1799 it was advocated 
officially in a circular from the Home Office.* It did not stand alone. 
Substitutes and economies were twin aspects of a single policy, and the 
circular contained a request for information on the prospects of enforcing 
earlier restrictions, specified by statute, on the quality of wheaten bread.° 
Partly as a result, an Act was passed in February 1800 forbidding the sale 
of bread which had been baked for less than twenty-four hours — a 
measure reckoned to lower consumption in London alone by a tenth.°® 
This legislation concealed serious difficulties. A more effective 
attack had in fact been contemplated.’ The earlier statutes had 


1. 41 Geo. III (UK), c20. A few months before, Pitt had mentioned to Grenville, ‘you 
remember we talked of tythes [see pp. 177-8 above] and of other measures of permanent 
encouragement to tillage’ (23 October 1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 357). 

2. The quotation is from his speech of 11 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser, XIII, 76). He 
had, he said, consulted ‘many persons’ about the future in general. For his relations with 
the Board, or rather its progenitor Sinclair, and his passivity when the latter introduced a 
general enclosure bill in 1796, see I, 468-9. 

3. Speech of 12 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 84). 

4. See Wells, op. cit., 214-15. George Rose was among those who were now ‘making the 
experiment’, on his Hampshire properties (to Wilberforce as in p. 280, nq above, 88). Pitt 
himself received advice (eg from the ‘improver’ Lord Sheffield, 18 December 1799; P.R.O. 
30/8/177). The circular, to the Lords Lieutenant, was dated 20 December; a voluntary 
‘engagement’ to reduce consumption of food and articles containing wheat, as had been 
promulgated in 1795 (see II, 470—1), was drafted in addition but not included. The earlier 
efforts were promoted largely by the Society for Bettering the Conditions of the Poor, 
using a design from the fertile hand of Count Rumford. 

5. The operative measure had been 13 Geo. III, c4g of 1773. This, with other statutes, 
was repeated in 1791 by the comprehensive 31 Geo. III, cgo. Cf. II, 444. 

6. 39 & 40 Geo. III, c18, extended beyond its date of expiry by 41 Geo. III (GB), c17 in 
December. 

7. This and the following paragraph draw on Wells, op. cit., 205-18. See also II, 470. 
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enabled magistrates to allow the sale of wheaten bread of coarser 
quality than that covered by the assize — the ancient system which in 
theory governed quantity, quality and price. The assize itself moreover 
catered for the prices of mixed loaves. But there were two serious draw- 
backs. The enactments did not apply to London without the voluntary 
assent of the Court of Aldermen; nor to the ratio prescribed between 
the price of wheat and that of flour. In 1795 they had been tested and 
found wanting: the City, by the narrowest of margins, blocked their 
operation, and magistrates throughout the country varied greatly in 
response. The problems indeed were considerable. As the Law Officers 
had found, the language of the Acts appeared ‘obscure’ in trying to 
cover the spectrum of needs, and local particularities frequently com- 
bined with commercial interests to defeat the intention. When the new 
crisis arose, however, one circumstance seemed more propitious. A shift 
of balance on the City’s aldermanic court favoured possible action, and 
some neighbouring counties were on the verge of applying the Acts. 
Government therefore reckoned it could move, and a bill was drafted to 
amend the assize and extend it to London. It soon ran into trouble. Some 
of the most sensitive contents were leaked; the House of Commons, or 
its committee, was said to prefer the voluntary principle; and that 
rumour infuriated magistrates who had decided on compulsion. ‘The bill 
was quickly dropped, and with it the attempt to bring the capital into 
line. 

It was a depressing warning. But Ministers, and Pitt it seems in particu- 
lar, were not prepared to give up. After some months of preparation they 
decided to embody the experience of two concerns which had lain outside 
the regular channels of the trade. The Albion Mills in London from 1786 
to 1791, and the Birmingham Flour and Bread Company since 1796, had 
operated as co-operatives, buying in bulk, establishing a more stable ratio 
between wheat and flour prices, and — it was claimed by their opponents, 
through inferior quality — undercutting the more orthodox millers and 
bakers.' Information was sought from the latter as soon as the preferred 
legislation was withdrawn;? Liverpool set to work and became convinced 
that an Act could be framed for the metropolis; and while he then appears 
to have fallen out of the process Pitt caused a measure to be introduced in 
June 1800 to incorporate on a temporary basis ‘the London Company for 
the Manufacture of Flour, Meal and Bread’, which would confine itself to 
wheaten products and be required to submit its accounts to Parliament. 
The passage of the bill was hard fought, if in rather thin Houses. Some 


1. There were other examples: a mill club for instance in Mansfield in the 1770s, sick 
clubs in Sheffield in 1795, a union of Friendly Societies in Manchester emerging at this 
tume (Wells, op. cit., 326-7). Co-operatives may also have developed in the naval dockyards 
~ certainly one did so at Portsmouth (see Ian R. Christie, Stress and Stability in Late Eighteenth- 
Century Britain (1984), 123). 

2. See PR.O., PC. 2/153 for meetings on 25 February and 10 March 1800, at which the 
relevant Ministers were present. 
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Ministerial supporters — one was Spencer Perceval! — voted with 
Opposition, prompted by fears of a massive threat to commercial 
freedom and variety. The second reading in the Commons passed well 
enough, by 55 votes to 27; but leave to bring in the third was allowed by 
only 48 to 44 (it then passed by 35 to 17), and the measure scraped through 
the Lords by a single vote.2 Meanwhile another bill passed more quickly, 
enabling the Lord Mayor to decide flour and bread prices of his own voli- 
tion, independently of the assize. The two Acts were on the statute book 
in July.* To that extent, on paper at least, the problem of London was 
eased. 

These were not inconsiderable efforts, in which Pitt was exercising 
guidance and support in a variety of ways. He did not grace the meetings 
of the Committee of Trade at which much of the detail was considered — 
Liverpool indeed complained of the lack of attendance by members of 
the parent Privy Council. But he was present fairly regularly at the 
Council itself when shortage was on the agenda; he was in touch directly 
with some of the interested parties; and he took a lead in the Commons’ 
debates.* If the efforts were real, however, implementation was not 
simple, and when the second bad corn harvest was piled on the first it was 
clear that more was required. The position now was serious enough for 


1. See p. g1 above. 

2. Which, it might be claimed, was Liverpool’s own. He had come to the House from 
his sickbed, roused it seems because Pitt, acting on his own, had passed the conduct of the 
unpopular bill in the Commons to the old man’s son Hawkesbury. Liverpool himself was 
adamant that he had known nothing about the step in advance (to Sir Joseph Banks, 25 
September 1800; B.L. Add. Ms 38311). There had indeed been disagreement within the 
Government itself over the legitimacy of a scheme which, it was estimated, might capture 
ten per cent of the metropolitan market or even exert something like a monopoly. 
Grenville in particular, who feared the latter, had been strongly opposed, but lost against 
Pitt’s ‘express desire’, as Liverpool put it, that the bill be brought in (see Jupp, Lord Grenville, 
281 & n62). It is against this background of disquiet, inside and outside the Ministry, that 
one must judge Pitt’s handling of the matter; was it in fact casual, or tactically adroit? The 
unfortunate Hawkesbury complained of being ‘Abandoned . . ., with three or four excep- 
tions, by every Person in Office’, and entrusted ‘Personally’ with ‘the whole Responsibility 
of the Measure’. Not unnaturally he felt aggrieved (to Pitt, 5 July 1800; Dacres Adams Mss, 
formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). But the controversial bill passed the House, on that basis, 
without direct Ministerial commitment. 

The temporary nature of the ensuing Act, 39 & 40 Geo. III, cg7, was defined by a provi- 
sion that the Company could be suspended or dissolved on six months’ notice by Order in 
Council. The debates in June and July can be followed best in PR., 3rd ser, XII, 118-24, 
251-72 (with the majority for consenting to the third reading given in PH., XXXV, col. 
461), 576-89 for the Commons, 390~2, 427~-49, 566-9 for the Lords. 

3. The second was 39 & 40 Geo. III, c74. Two others, permitting sugar to be used in 
brewing beer, and tightening the regulations for buying and selling hops (9 & 40 Geo. III, 
cs 62, 81) became law in the last four weeks of the session. It was also enacted (by c71) that 
bread baked for less than twenty-four hours (see p. 283 above) could be sold to troops on the 
march ~a tribute to the prosecutions brought for illegal sale under the recent statute c18. 

4. For his attendances at the Committee of Trade and the Privy Council between 
August 1799 and March 1801 see PR.O., B.T. 5/11-12 and P.C. 2/153 respectively. He was 
present at only two of the former’s relevant meetings in that time. 
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Parliament to be summoned sooner than intended,! and a crop of bills fol- 
lowed at once. Earlier statutes were extended, amended or explained, and 
bounties on imports improved. Salt for curing fish was freed from duty, 
encouragement given for the latter’s consumption, and fishermen were 
protected from the naval press. Powers were given to stop export of — in 
the words of the preamble — ‘any Sort of Provisions or Victuals whatever, 
or any Articles used as Food for Man’. Barley for malting which was 
damaged in the harvest could be kept for a shorter time than normally 
allowed. And bread baked ‘solely’ from fine flour was forbidden, with 
legal regulations set for the admixture or alternative use of lower quality 
wheat.? This last, the so-called Brown Bread Act, proved the most contro- 
versial of the measures; and not least because it accompanied one for ‘the 
better Provision for the Maintenance of the Poor’. 


For the two areas of aid were naturally closely linked. ‘They had been so in 
the last crisis, guidance had again been given for both in the past year, and 
in this legislation the lines of approach met. The full title of the Act 
indeed was explicit: it was ‘for the Maintenance of the Poor, and for 
diminishing the Consumption of Corn, by directing the Manner of 
applying Parish Relief’. The treatment was grounded on earlier practice. 
It eschewed possible alternatives; and the reasoning behind the prefer- 
ence was reasserted firmly by Pitt. 

The Poor Laws had been left alone since the Minister himself had 
made his brief attempt at reform in 1796~7.* ‘The occasion left its mark. 
He did not lose his concern when a fresh need arose; he consulted, and 
received and kept papers.° But Government itself did not move at first, 
and his own approach lay now within the parameters as they stood. In 
March 1800 he spoke in support of a backbencher’s bill requiring the 
parish to provide for certain ‘casual’ residents who did not have legal 
‘abode’. The proposal had strict limits. It was designed to help wage 
earners, so placed, who could not meet the price of bread; it did not apply 
to the old or infirm or unemployed. In Pitt’s own view indeed it did not 
go far enough; nonetheless he was careful to emphasise the bill’s tempo- 
rary nature, its coherence with the general pattern of settlement, and its 


1. See Pitt on 1 April 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XV, 40). The session opened on 11 November. 

2. Measures of extension &c in November—December 1800 were 41 Geo. III (GB), cs 1, 
3, 4, 5, 10, 17, 19, 20; the others as specified above, cs 21; 2; 6; 16. The last in practice 
extended earlier measures, but was not limited to that, and in fact repealed an extant 
statute, 36 Geo. III, c22. 

3. 41 Geo. III (GB), c12, passed on 22 December 1800 with the usual setting of a time 
limit — in this case 6 November 1801, and thence until the end of six weeks after the begin- 
ning of the next session (cf. p. 278, nz above). 

4. See II, 471-6. 

5. Of which perhaps the most valuable survivor came from Patrick Colquhoun, the 
metropolitan magistrate (see IT, 196) who was turning his attention increasingly to the con- 
nexions between crime and indigence. See P.R.O. 30/8/308. 
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reinforcement of the orthodox distinction between the deserving and the 
undeserving poor. He then had to watch its defeat after a hopeful start.! A 
minor amendment, Ministerial this time, to the working of ‘Gilbert’s Act’ 
of 1782, where that distinction was enshrined, did nothing to disturb prin- 
ciple.? And neither did the’ further, more important new Governmental 
measure itself.3 For the ‘manner of applying’ the relief was to be wholly 
through substitute foodstuffs, and the basic alternative of increasing 
wages, canvassed once more, was ruled out of court. Pitt reaffirmed the 
position he had taken in the winter of 1795-6, when Samuel Whitbread 
had brought in a bill for the latter purpose. Remaining sympathetic — as 
Whitbread himself had acknowledged — to a benevolent intention, he did 
not this time formally oppose.‘ But the remedy was false; ‘it was impossi- 
ble’, he said later, ‘the rate of wages could be made to correspond with a 
sudden and temporary rise in the price of provisions. Such a system, if 
carried into effect, would have the most pernicious effect’. More money in 
the pockets of the poor would in fact only contribute to razsing prices.° Far 
better to confine ‘all parochial relief’ to a range of substitutes. The real 
question was, should this be done at discretion or by compulsion?® 

He himself, one has the feeling, inclined strongly towards compulsion. 
He remembered all too well ‘the unfortunate experience we have had of 
the efficacy’ of urging substitutes for voluntary acceptance; though he was 
of course well aware — and had plenty of reminders, not least from the 
Foxites — that a forced diet could be highly unpopular, and endangered by 
local refusal to act.’ Nonetheless he was convinced that the composition of 


1. Again in thin Houses, by 23 to 30, after passing the second reading by 21 to 1g (see PR., 
3rd ser., XI, 43, 53-6, 146-51, 179-84). The promoter was William Baker, the active knight of 
the shire for Hertfordshire and an epitome of the broadly pro-Ministerial, one time broadly 
Foxite, fundamentally independent Member (cf. I, 30-5, 38-9): the account of him in H of C, 
III, 114-16 portrays an almost archetypal response to many of the issues of these years. 

The Minister also spoke in support of another backbencher’s bill which failed in the same 
session, for an increase in the parish poor rates in London. The promoter was William 
Mainwaring, county Member for Middlesex (PR., 3rd ser., XII, 204~-7, 226-9, 375). 

2. 41 Geo. III (GB), cg. See I, 448, and 447-9 for background. 

3. Speech of 11 February 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., X, 465). 

4. See Cf. II, 471. 

5. Speeches of 12 November, 9 December 1800 (op. cit., XIII, 84, 427). On the former 
occasion he is said to have added that the method ‘would destroy at once the organization of 
society’. 

ove more Grenville did not agree on principle; he found an outright increase in wages 
preferable to ‘alms’ (to J. King [p. 119 above], 25 October 1800 (PR.O. 30/8/308)). And see 
his letter to Pitt of the 24th (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3, from which the rel- 
evant passage is omitted in Stanhope, III, 247-50). His elder brother Buckingham’s letter, 
cited there, is likewise in Dacres Adams Mss, 14~15 October 1800. 

6. Speeches of 12 November, 4 December (PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 84, 388). He may have varied 
his words in the course of the former, talking also of ‘as much as possible of the relief’. 

7. Speech of 11 November (op. cit., 46). Fox’s reaction was heated: ‘this abominable . . . 
compulsive adoption of a new sort of food’ (to Grey, 1 December 1800; Memomals and 
Correspondence of Charles James Fox, II, 316-17). He followed Whitbread in advocating higher 
wages, and cf. II, 446 for his stance in 1795. 
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the wheaten loaf itself could no longer be left, as a Commons’ committee 
put it, to ‘Measures of Permission and Recommendation’.' ‘The Brown 
Bread Act therefore was compulsory,” the Poor Relief Act by contrast was 
not; rather, it was an enabling — a recommendatory — measure. 

The distinction made little difference. The Brown Bread Act was 
ignored. ‘Brown George’, as the loaf was known, proved no more popular 
than an earlier version introduced voluntarily in 1795, when the poor 
themselves had proved depressingly reluctant to abandon the staple loaf. 
Reappearing now in compulsory form, the expedient was rejected; to 
such an extent indeed that the statute was repealed within two months.* 
The Poor Relief Act by comparison was a partial success; sometimes 
ignored, often hard to implement, but nonetheless giving a lead. Soup 
kitchens spread, substitutes were introduced, including some novelties — 
both rice and fish now reached parts they had not reached before. ‘The 
pattern indeed over the whole spectrum of supply showed the familiar 
variations. Ministers could cite ports crowded with corn ships, inland 
transportation assisted by Government,? economies of use whether by 
legislation or guidance. They could acknowledge, as in the previous crisis, 
very real efforts throughout society, to succour the poor in the parishes 
and to aid the efforts of the state. The instances were legion; so too were 
others of opposition or neglect. It was an uphill task, administrative and 
political, to limit physical shortages, and while it was tackled with growing 
energy success could be only partial. Nor could it be gained in a way 
which satisfied the great accompanying dilemma. Food might be made 
available, to mitigate the impact of famine. That did not remove the most 
conspicuous feature of the crisis — and, because conspicuous, widely seen 
as the cause: the lack of control over the price of wheat. 


For this was the problem to which Government found no acceptable 
answer. Not every foodstuff was equally affected. The two other bread 


1. Speech of 11 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 47); Fourth Report of the Select 
Committee on the Price of Corn (House of Commons Sessional Papers of the Eighteenth Century, 
ed. Sheila Lambert, Vol. 131 (1975), 392). 

2. 41 Geo. III (GB), c16 (p. 286, n2 above). 

3. More prominently — or surprisingly — in fact than many of their betters. But then ‘it 
was easier to induce some voluntary denial in those least affected than in those closer to the 
margin and jealous of their preferences and needs’ (II, 471). 

4. It was first suspended for some six weeks on g February 1801, and repealed in its 
entirety on the 24th; 41 Geo. II (UK), cs 1, 2. Cf. p. 286, ng above. 

5. As Pitt stressed, in asserting the need for this: ‘the exertions of private charity must 
always be limited; and there are no individuals in the interior . . . who could send to the 
Forth for herrings, or to seaports for rice, to accommodate the poor of their district’ (11 
December 1800; PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 4.48, in oratio directa). 

He may in point of fact have exerted himself personally over rice; at any rate he was 
urged by his neighbour Auckland [see pp. 69~70 above] to send three or four barrels a 
week, with some sugar, to Holwood for the poor (to Pitt, 26 November 1800; Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). 
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grains, barley and oats, by and large showed much more modest rises, and 
prices of wheat themselves were not uniform throughout the land.! A 
national statistic was an imprecise guide; as indeed national failure was an 
imprecise term. The latter in fact could be challenged after the harvest of 
1799 even while ‘the trumpet of approaching famine’ was ‘heard from the 
Orkneys to the Land’s End’.2 The Ministry elected to rest on evidence 
from what it claimed to be more soundly based quarters.’ But it would 
have agreed without hesitation that prices responded to supply and 
demand. That indeed was the nub of the official case, the basis of the 
Government’s stance. For if intervention became permissible on certain 
lines for supply itself, it was excluded for prices beyond the flexible but 
often ineffectual settlements of the assize. 

Some steps could be taken. Despite the fears voiced, competition was 
heightened in the capital by the London Company. The assize of bread 
itself was set aside in the City by the complementary Act. Local author- 
ities were urged to enforce existing regulations by which prices could take 
account of lower quality. The law could be brought to bear on merchants 
and others who broke the law as it stood. None of these measures, 
however, was put forward as detracting from the central principle: 


trade, industry and barter would find their own level, and be impeded 
by regulations which violated their natural operation, and deranged 
their proper effect.° 


Rather in fact they could be held to support it. The assize, although the 
child of earlier doctrine, necessarily responded to market operations, and 
competition was the latter’s guarantee and restraint. This last indeed was 
the crux of the question, and it applied fully to domestic agricultural 
produce. For here “The interest of the inland dealer, and that of the great 
body of the people, how opposite soever they may at first appear, are, even 
in years of the greatest scarcity, exactly the same’.® 


1. See eg Wells, op. cit., Appendices, 445-7. And cf. pp. 286—7 above for wages. 

2. Speech of the Earl of Darnley in the Lords, 20, 27 February 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., X, 722, 
and see also 654-5, 711-22). He lived in Kent. 

He was by no means alone in his contention; and a reading of newspapers and private 
diaries and correspondence shows the very real difficulty of accurate central assessment. 

3. Largely in the corn trade — which could be and was accused of self-interest. Pitt 
himself may also have been influenced by Arthur Young (see the latter to him on 28 
November 1799, in P.R.O. 30/8/193) — who, though so often scornful of others, was not in 
fact always a sure guide. Such qualifications however are far from invalidating the serious- 
ness of the crisis. 

4. Pp. 282-6 above. 

5. Pitt on 12 February 1796; quoted in II, 447, and argued then with particular reference 
to the price of bread. 

6. Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, bk IV, ch. V, ed. Edwin Cannan, II (1904), 25. It 
should be noted that the great work was written during and shortly after the massive food 
riots of the later sixties (for which see I, 92). 
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But was this in fact true? Whatever the earlier circumstances, could the 
confident verdict survive years such as these? Not every one in authority, 
let alone elsewhere, was now convinced. Within the Ministry there were 
those, like Grenville and also Portland in a key position as Home 
Secretary, whose belief was not shaken;! but there were others who were 
not so adamant, like Dundas,? or were opposed. Liverpool himself, a 
central figure here, was of the last school. In “Times of Distress’, he com- 
mented, ‘the Seller’ became ‘Master of the Market’, and it would be 
absurd to rest one’s confidence in Adam Smith, who ‘has pushed his 
Principles to an extravagant Length, and, in some respects, has erred’. 
The ‘Principles of Commerce’, he had already remarked, ‘must to a 
certain degree be different when they are applied to the Necessaries of 
Life’.t What, however, were the dimensions of ‘a certain degree’? For 
there were two allied questions to be answered. If the shortage was real, as 
Government accepted, how could prices be restrained effectively without 
distortion, and real hardship to farmers as well? And if the shortage, while 
evident, was not as deep or extensive as claimed, could general regula- 
tions which might hinder extortion be imposed without hindering proper 
trade, and also the risk of raising consumption to a point at which the 
shortage would in truth be severe? 

These arguments, if often self-interested, were not to be lightly dis- 
missed. Defenders of the natural price mechanism stressed the impor- 
tance of natural encouragement. Deter farmers and merchants — 
particularly the importers — by denying proper profit, and you took away 
the incentive to bring relief. Moreover, how were general impositions of 
prices going to work? ‘The assize was a clumsy device, widely disregarded. 
‘To balance the hardships and misery of the poor with the needs of the 
suppliers, official constraints were much less suited than were the proper 
movements of economic forces to bring as speedy, effective and just results 
as one could hope to reach. 

So argued a score of pamphlets, and columns in newspapers, and 
spokesmen in Parliament. Pitt himself, as we have seen, was not prepared 
to disagree. Having settled on ‘the soundest principles’ it would be 
most unwise ‘to draw theories of regulation from clamour and alarm’. He 
took his stand rather on investigation of abuses of existing law, and where 
one was proved ‘the remedy will be canvassed on its own merits’. If the 


1. For Portland cf. I, 446. Unlike Grenville however, though both put their trust in 
competition, he was one of only two Cabinet Ministers — the other being Loughborough — 
to support Liverpool in the business of the London Bread Company in the Lords 
(Liverpool to Banks, 25 September 1800, B.L. Add. Ms 38311; see p. 285, n2 above). 

2. Cf. I, 132, 457 for his ‘liberal’ principles; but he had shown earlier than Pitt that he 
did not shrink from some aspects of intervention (II, 154), and he clearly had some sympa- 
thy for Liverpool’s point of view. See p. 277, n2 above. 

3. To Sir Joseph Banks, 25 September 1800; same to Dundas, 11 October 1800 (B.L. 
Add. Ms 38311). In the latter instance he added that, even if the economist was right, ‘it is 
absolutely impossible to convince the common People, who suffer so greatly’. 

4. To Lord Sheffield, 30 July 1800 (loc. cit). 
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principles indeed were to be followed by their proper consequences, the 
path must necessarily be kept as clear as possible. Freedom of trade 
should not be threatened by inaction; frauds, individual or collusive, 
should be punished. Even so, in the last resort ‘partial evils’ must be left to 
‘pass’ if punishment meant'resorting to ‘oppressive general regulations’! 

In taking this position the Minister was also not disposed to pronounce 
on the cause — or causes — of inflation. He was content to say that there 
were ‘many opinions’. Some people, not least politicians, were blaming 
the war — a judgment taken seriously now by historians on the longer-term 
process as a whole, but which he rejected for the narrower problem of 
short-term movements of the prices of wheat.? His attitude in the crisis 
was conditioned at least partly indeed by a self-confessed and general lack 
of information; and though he remarked at one point that ‘a knowledge of 
the precise deficit’ of stocks was not required ‘for the practical remedies 
proposed’,’ such ignorance was serious in assessing how far the scarcity 
was, as many charged, ‘artificial’. He certainly could not discover all the 
facts he would have liked; when he tried, as he had done in 1795, to estab- 
lish regular returns of corn by area, he was told once more that the 
method was questionable, and could give rise moreover now to ‘mischie- 
vous’ arguments.* The only statistical advance — though it would prove a 
major one — to emerge in the course of the dearth, lay in the other half of 
the equation of supply and demand: on 31 December 1800 the Act 
empowering the first national census of population was passed.° 
Meanwhile Government had to do its best within the constraints, admin- 
istrative and conceptual, which were imposed on knowledge and 
approach by the weapons to hand.® 

Against this background, Pitt strove to keep his feet in a growing storm. 
Public clamour over prices rose to a fresh pitch as the second corn harvest 
failed: if there was a flood of publications supporting market freedom, 
there were also plenty to castigate its results. Abuses by forestallers, 


1. Speeches of 11, 26 November 1800 (PR., 37d ser., XIII, particularly 48, 239, 244; and 
cf. pp. 279-80, 289 above). 

2. Citing successive rises and falls under wartime conditions — in 1797 indeed to levels 
‘perhaps too low for the profit of the farmer’ (11 November; op. cit., 49-50). 

3. Sd; op. cit., 51. 

4. Loughborough to Pitt, 13 October 1800 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/3). The Lord Chancellor distrusted the potential accuracy of the accounts; and the 
probable inaccuracies could ‘give an Alarm of there being a Pretention to fix a limit of 
Price’. In 1795 a main objection had lain in the high-handedness of such an inquisition (II, 

67). 
; 4 41 Geo. III (GB), c15. An event, it might be thought, of apt symbolism as the eight- 
eenth century gave way to the nineteenth. For an indication of Pitt’s role in effecting the 
measure see Colchester, I, 209-13. 

6. Cf. IL, 154-5: ‘Governments disposed of clumsy weapons, and liberal [economic] 
doctrine rationalised a situation which it may have accentuated but did not create’. ‘I even 
doubt’, wrote Pitt for example on one occasion, ‘if [,] controverting [as he did] the princi- 
ple of raising wages, fixing them by law or by magistrates can be made practicable’ (to 
Grenville, 23 October 1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 357). 
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engrossers and regrators, familiar for centuries, gathered pace once more. 
And, as in the last crisis, an immediate voice of redress was heard. ‘The 
Courts had taken close interest in claims against these offences in 1794-6, 
and the Lord Chief Justice, Kenyon,! in particular had advised grand 
juries to be vigilant. He took the field again now, to an extent indeed that 
provoked politicians and produced a royal warning, while the Home 
Secretary rebuked local authorities who hindered merchants’ operations. 
Taken as extremes, their repeated pronouncements represented opposed 
policies. But policies themselves in the upshot were seldom taken to 
extremes, and Pitt for his part was trying to steer a way through a maze of 
opinions and interests: amid magistrates exceeding their legal powers in 
the extent of their ‘benevolence’,? between colleagues who disagreed in 
relating practical means to doctrinal ends. He did not share Grenville’s 
‘almost mathematical certainty’ of infallible Smithian truth,’ and the 
conviction, common to Old and New Whigs, of the evils of any form of 
intervention. He had moved in fact some way since 1792.* But he also 
differed from Liverpool, who wished to apply intervention to prices as 
well as supplies. He was not unsympathetic: he had earlier been prepared 
to accuse merchants of illicit combination, and he was genuinely anxious 
— perhaps the more so since Joe Smith had shown him misery on the 
ground, and he had looked into the complex of parochial practices for 
himself — to do what he could to bring relief to the poor. But he was 
determined to stick to his last; to seek pragmatically effective answers 
within a corpus of thought and experience which was ‘equally removed 
from extremes’.® At the end of the day he was relying on the expectation 
that the dearth, like all dearths, would pass, and prices return to more 
bearable levels. ‘The foundations of economic principle must therefore 


1. See Wells, op. cit., 86—7, 238-42. Cf. H.M.C., Kenyon Mss (1894), 554—5- 

2. Out of ‘an amiable and humane sympathy’, perhaps ‘so general as not to require any 
legislative interference’ — a significant admission (speech of 12 November 1800; PR., 3rd 
ser., XIII, 85). See II, 61 for ‘benevolence’. 

3. Grenville to Pitt, 24 October 1800 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/93). 

4. Cf. II, 154. 

5. Op. cit., 467, 471-4. 

6. 12 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XIU, 48). Liverpool’s distrust of the merchants 
emerges clearly from his correspondence of that autumn (B.L. Add. Ms 38311). He was not 
prepared however to ascribe more than a small proportion of the distress to them (loc. cit., 
to Banks, 25 September, to Dundas, 9 October). 

The developing, though not complete, convergence in intellectual approach between 
the two Ministers (see also p. 282 above) did not mean or stem from any greater personal 
intimacy. Liverpool, always awkward in personal relationships (see I, 331) and not the less 
so as he grew older, remained essentially wary of a younger and likewise often awkward 
colleague whose political origins and tone differed from his and from whom he was liable 
to receive disobliging treatment (eg p. 285, n2 above). Pitt continued to look on Liverpool 
as a necessary fact of life; highly useful, ponderous and didactic and altogether something 
of a bore. ‘I am obliged’, he wrote as the scale of the shortage began to sink in, ‘to set out 
for Addiscombe [Liverpool’s house; I, 105], to hear a Lecture upon Corn’ (to Canning, 10 
December 1799, Canning Ms 30; and cf. I, 3312). 
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not be undermined: despite appearances, they were the best available for 
the occasion, and they must certainly not be seen to have been jeopar- 
dised in its course. 

Such a strategy — for in its definitions it cannot be designated simply a 
compromise — gave hope of a broad political consensus. It could thereby 
promote the tactic Pitt chose, as he had done less prominently in 1795. He 
set out to associate Parliament directly with Ministerial measures, and the 
pace was quickened in 1800 after the second bad harvest occurred. All 
expedients should now be reviewed. Let a Select Committee investigate 
them: that was the best way to ascertain and survey, and secure authorita- 
tive collective opinion. He was explicit on this, and in the event the later 
measures largely followed the Committee’s reports.! It was a sensible 
course to proclaim and where possible to adopt; to share responsibility 
which he could influence for an approach which he could approve. For 
there was a further, important consideration, a linked benefit to be gained. 
Close Parliamentary involvement could buttress Government’s response 
not only to shortage, but also, by reflection, to the ensuing shocks of unrest. 


II 


‘After all, the question of peace or war is not in itself half so formidable as 
that of the scarcity with which it is necessarily combined, and for the evils 
and growing dangers of which I see no adequate remedy’.* When Pitt 
wrote these words it was at a particularly low moment, for in September 
1800 a wave of troubles began suddenly to spread. Riots were reported 
from Yorkshire, Lancashire and Derbyshire, from the Midlands and 
Oxfordshire, in pockets of the south and east, even the West Country 
where the corn harvest had not been so badly hit. Above all there was a 
surge in London on a scale which revived some memories of the Gordon 
Riots and of the mob violence in the dearth of 1768.3 It was an alarming 
phenomenon, and Pitt himself moreover was ill — ‘not the better for 
brooding during the confinement’ he was forced to keep.* That did not 
prevent him from rallying with proposals for further relief.° But the unusu- 
ally sombre tone showed the dismay at a state of affairs in which the threat 
was immediate while the only real answer lay in time. 


1. Of which there were six, submitted to the House in November and December 1800 
(House of Commons Sessional Papers .. ., ed. Lambert, Vol. 131, 341-438). Good examples of 
Pitt’s emphasis on the Committee’s role may be found in PR., 3rd ser., XII, 49, 85. 

2. Pitt to Addington, 8 October 1800 (see p. 282 above). The particular question 
affecting peace or war is discussed on pp. 381-90 below. 

Cf. Canning too on ‘a scarcity of grain this winter, which may put spirits into both 
Jacobins and Opposition’ (to Lord Mornington in India, 20 October 1800; quoted in 
Mackesy, War Without Victory, 6). 

3. For which see I, 22, II, 92 respectively. 

4. To Addington as in n2 above. Cf. p. 82 above. 

5. To same, 9 October 1800 (Stanhope, III, 244-6). 
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In some respects the picture might not have seemed as black as it had 
done five years before. Taking food riots on the same criteria of measure- 
ment, the numbers could be said to have been less at the peak in 1800 than 
at the peak in 1795.! Nor in fact had the year been particularly troubled by 
violence hitherto — Pitt’s own windows this time indeed had remained 
intact in Downing Street, and for that matter the King’s coach was not 
attacked on its way to the opening of Parliament.” The physical means of 
countering violence moreover were rather ampler than before. The size of 
the regular army and the militia had been increased; the state of the war 
imposed, and that of Ireland now allowed more easily, a concentration of 
force at home; more barracks favoured more rapid deployment; the 
Volunteers had grown in numbers and, it seemed, settled down.’ The 
Ministry had more resources, and was more ready to use them: experi- 
ence from the earlier crisis had been absorbed. And in fact, when it came 
to the point, the defences held. The riots fell away in November, as did 
another, lesser upsurge in April and May the next year. In the capital itself, 
the mob was quelled within four days. The fears, undoubtedly vivid, in 
the early autumn of 1800 might thus appear excessive at first sight. 

There were other factors, however, to account for their sudden effect. 
The success of the military as a policing force had certain inherent limits; 
nor indeed in these circumstances could it be taken wholly for granted. 
Magistrates were often slow to call for troops, and troops still often slow to 
arrive; and soldiers’ loyalty had to be watched when confronted with 
hardship among their fellow subjects. The regulars by and large were 
thought to be reliable — though the assumption had been dented in 1797. 
But they now contained more militiamen, and in the dearth of 1795 the 
militia had been known to sympathise with rioters and in fact to riot 
themselves.° There were anxious days again now, and all the more so, 


1. See John Bohstedt, Riots and Community Polities in England and Wales 1790-1810 (1983), 
17-19, figs. 1-3. His definition of riot is ‘an incident in which a crowd of fifty or more 
people acted in hostile fashion to damage or seize property, to attack persons physically, or 
to coerce individuals to perform or desist from some immediate action’ (op. cit., 4). 

The outbreaks in September—October 1800 occurred, as it happened, just after the only 
fall in the average price of wheat since August 1799. But the decline was brief — a matter of 
weeks — and the relationship between prices and unrest was not always as simple as the 
graphs might suggest; cf. on a broader canvas II, 94~—5. 

2. See II, 454-5 for those demonstrations in 1795. 

The King was shot at in May 1800; but the assailant, James Hadfield, was found to be 
insane. Pitt for his part was said to have been subject to a threat of ‘pistolling’ in March, by, 
of all people, his relation Lord Camelford. But Camelford — who may in any case have 
been acting a part imposed on him by activities abroad for the Alien Office (p. 119 above) — 
was notoriously wild and at times seemed distinctly odd. 

3. See II, 126, 195, 328-9, 401-2, 406-8, and pp. 122-6, 166~7, 169-70 above. The regu- 
lars at home were even supplemented in 1800 from the British force in Portugal (p. 151 
above), where calls on the contrary for its enlargement had recently been heard (Mackesy, 
War Without Victory, 182). 

4. Cf. II, 126, 132—3. 

5. Op. cit., 451; p. 123 above. 
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surprisingly, as some of the apprehensions were roused by the 
Volunteers.! And while failure was avoided, success itself was relative. 
‘Troops could suppress a riot, but not the practice — the principle — of 
rioting, emanating from deep wells of habit within a society whose phys- 
ical civil defences remainedancomfortably slight.? 

Against such a background the dangers were seen as both actual and 
potential. A second catastrophic corn harvest was a wearing blow.? One 
year’s shortage was bad enough; two in succession on this scale were 
appalling. And the focus of much of the unrest in this instance posed a 
particularly ominous prospect. The fact that the crisis revolved so promi- 
nently around the question of prices — more so even than in 1795! — pro- 
voked deep and widely held suspicions of farmers and merchants causing 
artificial scarcity. It was indeed this that pointed Lord Liverpool’s warning 
of a threat to ‘the Foundation of ... Government’: 


there will be Insurrections of a very serious nature, and . . . different 
Bodies of Yeomanry may possibly fight each other . . . those of the 
Cities and great manufacturing Towns, who are adverse to the Farmers 
will fight those of the Country, who will be disposed to defend them.° 


Such an antagonism in fact was a cause for worry which troops could not 
remove and might themselves reflect. Nor, given the Ministry’s — Pitt’s — 
resolve against intervention in this area of the markets’ activities, except 
where breaches of the law might be proved, could the suspicions be dis- 
pelled or reduced by the official response. Families suffering, and those 
who saw them, were not always consoled by assurances that costs were 
responding to natural demand, and would as naturally decline in due 
course. Other forms of help became the more necessary, whether from 
Government itself in the area of supply or from a range of local and 
private support. 

This last was forthcoming, unevenly, in various ways. In the middle 
term the pattern of rising wages, differentiated by place and occupation, 
helped to mitigate some at least of the strains. Parishes met higher costs of 
parish relief according to their choices of method.°® Gifts in money or kind 

1. See Wells, op. cit., 268-73 for this disturbing development (see Colley, op. cit., 
312-18). It may have owed something to the growing urbanisation of many of the corps 
(see p. 294, n4 above). 

These considerations may have been borne in mind when the Government decided in 
November to recall the regulars stationed in Portugal (p. 294, ng above), now needed at 
least temporarily for ‘the preservation of tranquillity .. . under the present scarcity’ and 
for the continued security of Ireland (Grenville to Charles Arbuthnot [chargé d’affaires in 
Lisbon], 19 November 1800; P.R.O., FO. 63/34). 

2. A discussion of this extensive subject may be found in I], Chs. IV—V, particularly in 
sections I-II of the former and I of the latter. 

3. Though the barley and to some extent the oats harvests were better than in 1799. 

4. Cf. p. 277 above. 

5. To Dundas, 11 October 1800; see loc. cit and ng above. 

6. See I, 447-50. 
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were made, by individuals and — a developing process ~ associations. ‘he 
pure light of economic doctrine, diffused in the prism of Governmental 
measures, was further refracted in this denser air. Driven by mixtures of 
alarm and benevolence, by self-interest, officiousness and charity of 
heart, there was a notable movement, from gentry and clergy and parish 
communities, urban institutions and self-help societies, to stem the worst 
effects of a calamity which central policies themselves could not fully 
meet. 

Such applications of relief, however, were not invariably welcomed by 
Government, as Pitt’s remark on magistrates’ charity made clear.' They 
could appear critical of its conduct; and it was not in that respect alone 
that Ministers could feel some unease. For relief was one part of a 
response which had also to deal with unrest over prices and shortage; and 
in that respect the attitudes of natural allies were not always certain in a 
pluralistic state. Government itself in point of fact was not always dracon- 
ian in its dealings with food riots. The army disliked using troops on that 
duty more than was strictly needed, and officers on the spot could show 
restraint in their turn.2 And the Home Office for its part normally 
observed the strict letter of the law: it called on the military directly where 
the Crown had direct jurisdiction (in the royal dockyards for instance), but 
not where the civil authority was vested elsewhere at a remove. This is not 
to attribute to the Ministry a general leniency it would not have approved. 
These were certainly not the times in its view for such an approach. Its 
treatment of the problems of shortage has been characterised as one of 
‘Cavalry and Soup Kitchens’,’ and in 1800-1 the first were as notably in 
evidence as the second. One difference now indeed from the earlier crisis 
of 1795~-6 was the volume of instructions from Whitehall to authorities, 
military and civil, to prepare diligently and adequately for trouble. The 
commanders were urged to remain on instant warning from the magis- 
trates, the magistrates not to hestitate in summoning the troops. 
Portland’s missives were profuse in the most anxious months, and they 
had their effect. Nonetheless they did not invariably meet with a whole- 
hearted response. Particularly where riots could be assigned unmistakably 
to shortage, both magistrates and judges could display their inde- 
pendence; as had occurred not infrequently before and would remain a 
feature of the scene. The strong sense of local identities, manifested 
sometimes in ‘community politics’, the sense of the law, expressed some- 
times surprisingly both among juries and on the Bench, the survival of a 
political diversity not always prepared to give the Ministry a ready hand, 
could provide checks and balances which had by no means vanished from 
~ rather, which could accompany ~— support for the state against sedition 


1. P. 292 and ng above. 
2. Cf. Il, 126. 


3. Title of ch. 4 in Bohstedt, op. cit. And cf. II, 464. 
4. See the title of Bohstedt’s book, p. 294, n1 above. 
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itself! “England was a country both highly integrated and minutely 
differentiated’,? and the fact was in evidence once again in both respects. 
Some authorities acted in ways that Ministers saw as misguided or dis- 
ruptive; many others on the contrary sometimes went farther than the 
Home Office would have liked. The pattern was not uniform, or entirely 
consonant with the guiding design. One gains the impression of a 
diversified society often vigorously aroused, hardened under its pressures 
but still not cast in too rigid a mould. 


Ill 


The reactions to disturbances aroused by dearth held a certain place in 
the conception of order which, if not wholly distinct from, was not neces- 
sarily the same as those aroused by other causes. The distinction however 
cannot be too exactly defined, since more than one ingredient could be 
present; and Government in these years was not prepared in fact to take 
food riots in isolation. As in 1795, it was alert to signs of influence from 
what it saw as more sinister elements. And one possible source, which 
itself had lately been receiving attention, was seen to lie in bodies pro- 
ducing ‘combinations’ of working men. 

There was nothing new in point of fact about these, or for that matter 
about strikes themselves. Nor had either been viewed historically as an 
excessive threat. Both had been evident throughout the century, and one 
form of such associations indeed had quite recently been accorded 
Governmental protection. The Act of 1793 regulating friendly and benefit 
societies, brought in by Rose from the Treasury, recognised a fact of life 
long existing and widely spread.‘ The provisions were unusual in that they 
embraced the country as a whole, and by and large were supportive: other 
statutes — ten since the 1720s, including Ireland — were directed to specified 
areas and types of labour, and were aimed at forbidding combinations ‘in 
restraint of trade’.» Such prevention rested on the old common law 
against conspiracy. But in practice the measures were seldom pressed 
hard, and indeed they were often ignored. Masters and men — each in 
varying degrees, and the latter in particular, combining among them- 
selves— became accustomed to processes of negotiation, in which the 


See II, 127, 149-50, 156~7 for 1795-6, pp. 109-26 above for 1798. 
II, 100. 
. Cf. Il, 451-3 

4. In the mid 1790s, for instance, Nottingham had 51 such societies with a total of some 
2,000 paid-up members, while the small town of Lancaster had eighteen with only a 
slightly lower number (Christie, Stress and Stability in Late Exghteenth-Century Britain, 128). The 
Act was 33 Geo. III, c54; see II, 93. 

5. I take this figure from Dr John Rule, who has pointed out to me that, considering 
legislation directly covering and confined to those forms of association, the figure of forty- 
odd statutes for that same period, which is sometimes cited, is wrong. Some Acts however 
might have been seen as relevant where they referred to or bore on such activity. 
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men in fact appear quite often to have been the more skilled. Initiatives 
from below were not strange, or challenged systematically, and when the 
courts were involved they were sometimes used to offer mediation.! In 
some degree, too, a similar attitude could be seen applied to strikes. 
Violence of course could call for suppression, as the records of the Home 
Office show. Other instances reveal more even-handed treatment. The 
response could naturally vary with the causes: from caution or fear, some- 
times from the local authorities’ indifference or even sympathy. The back- 
ground was far from uniform, over decades of largely particularised 
pressures in which the capacity for organisation was developing lower 
down the scale.? 

The pace however had been growing, with the economy itself. It 
attracted comment as the century wore on, and sooner or later some 
further legislative reaction was doubtless on the cards. By the later nine- 
ties a ‘general disease’ could be perceived which demanded a ‘general 
remedy’.3 But when the occasion came, it seems to have been suggested 
by an example of the older kind. In April 1799 a bill was introduced by a 
private Member to prevent combinations among the millwrights of 
London and the neighbouring districts. It went through its stages, 
passed in the Commons, and was sent up in June to the Lords. But there 
it was allowed to drop; for by then the ‘general remedy’ was under 
debate, and if that was accepted it would overtake the particular 
instance.* 

The suggestion for such treatment came from Wilberforce when the 
millwrights’ bill was brought in. Whether he was acting for 
Government from his position as a backbencher is not clear.> At all 
events he spoke; and on 17 June a bill ‘to prevent unlawful 
Combinations of Workmen’ was read for the first time — six days after 
the lesser measure had passed the House. A fortnight later it passed in 


1. There were more formal instances of arrangements for mediation in some of the 
statutes themselves: in those concerning the Spitalfield weavers and the London tailors. 

2. For the fear of influence spread by mobility as a factor in this process see I, 130. 

3. Wilberforce in the Commons on g April 1799 (PR., 3rd ser., VILL, 323). 

A special form of combination in support of higher wages was moreover provided in 
the naval mutinies of 1797 — ‘a protracted episode of wage-bargaining’ which raised its 
own different problems but also influenced attitudes over a wider area (John Stevenson, 
‘Popular Radicalism and Popular Protest’ in Britain and the French Revolution, 1789-1815, ed. 
H.T. Dickinson (1989), 76). 

4. The process can be followed in PR., 3rd ser., VIII, 323-4, 687, and op. cit., [X, 562, 
and otherwise in H.C.7,, 54 (nd) for 5, 9 April, 10, 20 May, 5, g, 10 June, and H.L.7, XLII 
(nd) for 1 July 1799. The bill was moved by Sir John Anderson, an active Member for the 
City who had been Lord Mayor for 1797-8. Its connexion with the ‘general’ bill was 
specifically attested by Pitt (see p. 299 below). 

5. He may at least, and more likely, have spoken with its knowledge, since despite a 
partial withdrawal from social life at this time and his reduced intimacy with Pitt (Life of 
Wilberforce, 11, 352; and see p. 89 above), he was seeing a certain amount of the Minister in 
his renewed campaign for the slave trade (see e.g. pp. 428-9 below), and they also discussed 
the question of sedition (Life, II, 335). 
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its turn, eight days later it went through the Lords, and it received the 
royal assent on 12 July.! 

The Act cancelled current contracts and agreements, written or 
unwritten, reached by unlawful concerted pressure from workmen. Men 
alleged in future to be acting in this way were to be taken before one or 
more magistrates within three months of the offence, and if convicted 
should serve up to two months’ hard labour in a local institution. Men 
contributing money to combinations were to be fined. Appeal in any 
instance lay to the Quarter Sessions. Magistrates’ current powers against 
combinations by masters would remain as before.” 

The statute, with its modifying sequel, has long been notorious, 
inscribed with little question from the early nineteenth century in the 
litany condemning Pitt’s ‘Reign of Terror’ and, in due course, class 
warfare. In recent years the perspective has been opened to change; and 
whatever one’s judgment on the contents of the Acts, one may suggest 
that they did not figure, to supporters or opponents, so prominently at the 
time. The passage of the first measure seems indeed to have aroused 
remarkably little interest: the two main contemporary collections of 
Parliamentary debates pay it scant attention; only one Opposition 
Member is recorded as speaking on the sole occasion covered in the 
Commons and one on the sole occasion covered in the Lords, and the 
latter complained that the subject was not such as to attract much atten- 
dance.’ Pitt himself seems to have been vague. In giving notice of an 
intention ‘to provide a remedy to an evil of very considerable magnitude’, 
he could not ‘state particularly’ the nature of the bill other than it would 
be ‘modelled in some respects’ on that for ‘the Paper Manufacturers’; and 
a year later he clearly showed — if he did not in fact confess — that he could 
not recall its details.* The subject indeed seems to have lacked appeal not 


1. 39 Geo. III, c81. The notice of a motion in the Commons may be found in PR., 3rd 
ser, IX, 65-6, and the same occasion, with Pitt’s speech prefacing it, in The Senator, XXII 
(nd), 1716. The third reading of the bill in the Lords is likewise briefly reported on p. 562 of 
the former, and in somewhat more detail in pp. 1857—61 of the latter. Otherwise there is no 
mention of the debates in either source, and none at all in the retrospective PH., XXXIV. 
The progress of the measure may be identified from H.C\F,, 54: 17-19, 21-5, 27-8 June, 1 
July; and A.L.7,, XLII: 1-2, 4-5, 8-9 July 1799. 

2. These last powers, according to Foxite Whigs, being applied with notable rarity (see 
PR., 3rd ser., UX, 66, 562). 

3. Lord Holland on g July. Benjamin Hobhouse opposed the first reading in the 
Commons, and the emerging radical hopeful Sir Francis Burdett had apparently tried to 
defer the passing of the millwrights’ bill (PR., 37d ser., EX, 66). 

4. Speeches of 17 June 1799 — all the more surprising as the first reading was taken on 
the same day —, 30 June 1800 (The Senator, XXIII, 1716; PR., 3rd ser., XII, 220). According to 
the latter, he acknowledged that “The particular provisions of the bill he could not pretend 
at present to recollect’; according to The Senator, XXVI (nd), 1710 for the same debate, 
Sheridan remarked that ‘it was very evident that the Right Honourable Gentleman was 
totally ignorant of its provisions’. There seems even to have been some doubt by then as to 
who — the Minister or someone else — had introduced the bill. 

By ‘the Paper Manufacturers’ Pitt must have meant the millwrights (p. 298 above). 
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only to the peers of 1799. When the Act’s successor, incorporating much 
of itself, was done away with in the 1820s, the Prime Minister of the day, a 
survivor of Pitt’s Ministry, was not aware at first what the replacement 
would contain. ! 

The lack of precise attention — the almost casual treatment — was 
responsible at least in good part for the amendments which soon followed 
the measure of 1799. In the early summer of 1800 a wave of workmen’s 
petitions reached Parliament, and leave was sought to bring in a fresh bill. 
Pitt opposed this, but was ready to accept modifications reached after 
‘temperate discussion’: proven inequities ‘ought certainly to be removed’; 
‘“he wished that everything might be done consistent with a principle of 
mercy and lenity to the parties, and of justice and safety to the public”’.? 
His preferred procedure was dropped in the next few weeks since a con- 
solidated enactment seemed the best answer, and a new bill, repealing the 
previous Act but repeating most of its provisions, duly passed both 
Houses, becoming law on 29 July. The Minister appears to have taken a 
hand in reaching amendments on which there seems to have been a 
respectable amount of common ground.* A main cause of grievance, 
shared at least to some extent by masters and men, lay in the absence of 
specific provision for arbitration. This was remedied: each side could 
nominate an arbitrator, and if a settlement was not reached in three days 
— unless an extension was agreed — the case would go to a magistrate for 
judgment. At the same time, two or more magistrates (instead of one or 
more)? were now required to attend a prosecution; and reference to 
masters’ combinations was made more distinct. The purpose was to 


1. This was Liverpool, the second Earl who had been Hawkesbury under Pitt. He said 
later that he would have opposed the new bill — the important Act of 1825, introduced by 
his colleagues Peel and Huskisson with Thomas Wallace — if he had known its contents 
(see A. Aspinall, The Early English Trade Unions . . . (194.9), Xxvii). 

2. Speech of 30 June 1800, the first quotation taken from the report in PR., 37rd ser., XII, 
220, the second from The Senator, XX VI, 1707 where it is given the interesting double 
inverted commas (p. 279, n3 above). 

3. 39 & 40 Geo. II, cro6. Once again the debates are not given in PH. (XX XV). PR., 
3rd ser., XU, 110-11, 218-24, 459-61, 590 follows the preliminaries, the discussion on the 
motion, the passage of the third reading in the Commons, and the brief debate in the 
Lords; The Senator, XX VI, 1609, 1671, 1698, 1703-12, 1854, 1902, 1969-72, 2039-40 also 
fastens on those occasions as well as noting some of the intervening stages recorded in 
H.C.F., 55 (nd). 

The bill was moved by Colonel Isaac Gascoyne, the broadly independent Member for 
Liverpool, with the Foxite Lord Mayor of London Harvey Combe, and Sheridan in 
support. Brought late in the session, there was little time for scrutiny in the Lords, where 
however it was said to have ‘received a very ample discussion’ in the Commons (Liverpool 
on 8 July; PR., 3rd ser., XII, 590, and cf. The Senator, XX VI, 2040). Even so, the figures in the 
only division I have found recorded for the Lower House (on the third reading) — 31 to 14 
(PR., 3rd ser., XII, 461) — hardly support an impression of broad interest. 

4. It is not uninteresting for instance to find Rose from the Treasury taking over the 
moving of the third reading of a bill introduced in a spirit of criticism by a private 
Member (see The Senator, XX VI, 1712, 1854, 1902, 1969). 

5. See p. 299 above. 
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achieve a more equitable treatment while not removing the procedures 
for saving ‘time, trouble and expense’. ! 

The useful if limited improvements, and Pitt’s own role, found some 
approval at least. “he Managing Committee for the Journeymen of this 
Country’ — an interesting title, though the connotation is hard to estab- 
lish? — wrote to thank him 


most cordially, and to pray that prosperity may abide with you, for the 
very liberal and Manly support you were pleased to give a Bill for the 
repeal of an Act... by which We were greatly grieved —... 

We beg Rt. Hon. Sir, you will excuse the stile of this Letter, which 
comes from the heartfelt Gratitude of Us, and those we have the plea- 
sure of Representing? 


This rather touching document — reminiscent in tone of some of the 
earlier popular reforming Societies’** — might indeed be thought to reflect 
an impression held more strongly in Parliament itself: that in one aspect at 
any rate the two successive Acts represented a not untypical order of 
legislation, that of the ‘improving’ and rationalising kind.’ Taken in 
combination they were designed to clear up, at least largely, an untidy 
string of enactments covering part of a common problem, in order to 
forward arbitration and mitigate delay.® But of course there were other 
inducements for Government to take such a step. The measures gained in 
desirability as a potentially stronger weapon against enforced pressure on 
the wages’ market when the latter was under exceptional strain.’ In 
seeking to save ‘time, trouble and expense’ they could assist masters when 
talks broke down, providing for and speeding legal processes when the 
men’s position might otherwise gain strength.® Nor was the purpose, once 


1. Pitt on 30 June (PR., 3rd ser., XII, 222). 

2. It may have referred to those trades contained in the petitions which led to the Act. If 
so it still covered extensive ground, including London, Liverpool, Manchester, Derby and 
Bristol. Alternatively, ‘Country’ could have referred to a region, rather as MPs, particularly 
the County Members, were still sometimes said to represent their ‘Countries’ (cf. I, 31). 

3. Nd; thirteen signatories headed by Thos. Mollison (P.R.O. 30/8/148). The Minister’s 
conduct was contrasted with that of the Lord Chancellor, Loughborough. 

A, Cig, IL, siz. 

5. It may be worth noting for instance that at the time of the first Act the Commons were 
looking at the whole complicated and tedious subject of expiring and expired laws, at the 
instigation of that dedicated ‘improver’ of Parliamentary procedures, the future Speaker 
Charles Abbot; see p. 477 below. 

6. I insert the qualification because a separate Act ‘for settling disputes in the cotton 
manufactures of England’ (39 & 40 Geo. III, cgo, of 28 July 1800) was passed at the same 
time as the second general Combinations Act, and in fact almost certainly influenced the 
latter’s provisions for arbitration. 

7. See p. 298 above. 

8. In the speech from which the quotation is taken (n1 above), Pitt referred in point of 
fact specifically to the benefits for workmen. But this was a debating point, against 
Sheridan, and the balance may be thought to have stood often the other way. 
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addressed, only administrative and economic. Despite Parliament’s 
rather relaxed attitude — the haphazard origin of the first statute, the 
rather surprising absence of interest, the extent of agreement to its suc- 
cessor when flaws were pointed out — the measures took their place in a 
political context: one in which combinations of labour could not be taken 
so quietly on their own. Some overlap had long been conjectured — as far 
back as the sixties — between food riots and occupational strikes: that 
could be suspected more strongly, and seemed more alarming, now. And 
the suspicions could stretch farther: not only towards the influence of 
workers, already experienced in union, on their behaviour under hard- 
ship and unrest, but also into the covert area, hard to assess, of sedition 
itself. Labour relations in trades and industries were seen in fact as stand- 
ing at one of the meeting points in a nexus of connexions which must be 
watched with care. 

In the event the Acts seem to have made little direct difference. Not 
much more notice was taken of them than had been taken of earlier laws. 
The experiences in different trades of course continued to vary — as did the 
economic fortunes of the trades themselves: variety is as potent a factor 
here as in the local incidence of unrest itself.! But within such parameters a 
lengthy process was not halted. Masters and men acting collectively con- 
tinued to test out each other in talks; if arbitration was perhaps encour- 
aged, strikes did not die away; workmen’s associations continued to 
function and their experience was not lost. Nor were the results always pre- 
cisely as feared. The persistence of the ‘combinations’ did not strengthen 
the practice of rioting for food: rather the former tended to replace the 
latter, as a weapon more suited to a changing world. ‘The ‘overlap’ existed,? 
but its proportions were shifting: organised industrial action came to the 
fore as the incidence of older forms began to decline. By 1800 indeed the 
associations themselves were calling on their members to refrain from riot 
~ another reminder of some of the early calls from the popular reforming 
groups.’ In so far as an effect can be assigned to the Acts it lay however in 
an impression; and one that proved more important than any result 
specifically ascertained. For if the strictly political content may not have 
been pre-eminent in their origins or aims,‘ its legacy was pervasive in both 
the short and the longer term. It was of course seized on by active 
Jacobins’, and beyond their ranks may soon have encouraged more dis- 
affected sentiment than it deterred; and it hung thereafter like a cloud over 
developments on whose course the arrangements themselves failed very 


1. Cf. II, 92-9. 

2. The phrase is John Stevenson’s, in Popular Disturbances in England 1700-1800 (1979), 
112. 
3. Cf. II, 111, 453-4. 

4. The definition could of course depend on who was framing the arrangements. Thus 
the Solicitor General, objecting to one clause in the second bill as originally introduced 
(see pp. 299-300 and n3 above), did so partly because of its ‘political’ nature (Sir William 
Grant on 22 July 1800; The Senator, XX VI, 1972). 
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largely to impinge. The measures may not have merited all the blame they 
have received. But one can scarcely wonder that it should have stuck. 


, IV 


The timing underlines the reason. The Combinations Act of 1799 was 
introduced on 17 June and became law on 12 July. An Act ‘for the more 
effectual Suppression of Societies established for Seditious and 
Treasonable Purposes; and for better preventing Treasonable and 
Seditious Practices’ was introduced on 1g April and became law likewise 
on 12 July.! This latter measure followed and was accompanied by others, 
offensive or defensive according to taste: the extension (for the second 
time) of the expiring statute of 1797 against incitement to mutiny; the 
renewal, twice, of the suspension of Habeas Corpus, as usual with a time 
limit, and providing in the second instance for the dispersal among 
various gaols of detainees and prisoners charged with treasonable prac- 
tices, including Irish sent to Britain for security; and an Act, sought by a 
private Member, to ensure that forfeiture of property for high treason 
remained fully in force.? 

The particular inclusion of Irishmen in a British Act indicates the 
background to this crop of statutes. For the Irish dimension, visible since 
the naval mutinies, was now a part of the British scene. The arrest of the 
conspirators from the sister kingdom, with their colleagues, in 1798 had 


1. The latter was 39 Geo. III, c79. 

2. These Acts were respectively 39 Geo. III, c4, of 19 December 1798 (the comple- 
mentary measure of 1797, against administering unlawful oaths (p. 29, n1 above), had had 
no time limit); c15, renewed on g January 1799 until 21 May and again by c44 on 20 May 
until 1 March 1800, the latter with added powers confirming action taken in March and 
April following two King’s messages respecting Irish prisoners to be held in Britain (for 
which see PH., XXXIV, cols. 56-7); cg3, of 12 July 1799, on a motion brought in May by 
Charles Abbot, alert as usual to statutory definitions, to repeal those parts of earlier 
statutes which confined forfeiture to Jacobites. 

There was a backbench attempt, again in May, to secure an Act for the suppression of 
Sunday newspapers (moved in the Commons by Viscount Belgrave — a supporter and 
acquaintance of Pitt’s with whom the Minister later fell out, and who after developing 
Belgravia ended his days as first Marquess of Westminster). While this formed part pri- 
marily of the campaign for the reformation of manners associated with Wilberforce and 
the Evangelicals, Sunday newspapers were held to be notably ‘jacobinical’. The bill 
however failed on the second reading. 

One other potential measure, which came to a point in the following spring, was pro- 
jected in these months: to empower magistrates to withhold a licence to preach. A bill 
including such a provision was indeed drafted in the event which Pitt, influenced at least in 
part by Pretyman, intended to support. He seems to have been given pause by Wilberforce, 
who was shocked both by the likely effect on respectable Dissenting and Evangelical minis- 
ters and also by the depth of Pitt’s dislike now of both. His own influence in such matters 
had waned, as he recognised; but the bill was laid aside for the moment, and as it proved 
altogether (see Life of Wilberforce, I, 335-6, 360-5, and also Rose to Pretyman, 28 March 
1800, Pretyman Ms 435/44). 
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led to the discoveries in England itself.! Those in turn led to the setting up, 
in January 1799, of a Commons’ Committee of Secrecy to examine the 
current state and past course of sedition. Its report was received in 
March; debate and a bill soon followed in the Commons; a similar report 
was submitted to the Lords by their own Committee in May; and the Act 
of July was the result of these events.” 

The emphasis of the measure thus fell directly, as the title proclaimed, 
on the Societies. They were the natural focus of the Commons’ 
Committee’s report, and while the wave of arrests might be presumed to 
have dealt a blow, the existence and growth of such bodies shocked MPs 
and peers. The new organisations on this side of the Irish Sea — United (or 
True) Britons, United Scotsmen, United Englishmen? — modelled on and 
apparently closely in touch with the United Irishmen themselves, were an 
ominous addition to the now veteran and fading London Corresponding 
Society, and might even be prototypes for other groupings, nascent or 
unknown. The size of the membership was not clear: one MP cited a 
figure, apparently in circulation, of 80,000 ‘Jacobins’ as much too high.* 
But whatever the numbers, it was the activities and the geographical 
spread that caused alarm. The taking of oaths — now a common practice 
~, the stress laid on persuasion to mutiny, the alleged proliferation of 
branches, seemed dangerous signs. The Act ‘utterly’ suppressed and pro- 
hibited the main bodies by name, and all others in which oaths were 
administered unlawfully and members’ identities were not registered. It 
tightened the earlier restrictions on arrangements for lectures and on 
reading publications in places where payment was taken — a move to 
render more difficult such exercises as ‘Thelwall’s programmes. And it 
extended the provisions of a year before for keeping track of those 
engaged in publishing and printing, particularly of newspapers. Type 
founders, press makers and printers would now have to obtain certificates 
to follow their trades, and the last would have to keep a copy of their prod- 
ucts which must show the name and address of their employer.° 

The reports of the Secret Committees, and the Act itself, marking the 
peak of ‘the climax’ to ‘Pitt’s policy of repression’,® have often been seen 


1. See pp. 117, 120 above. 

2. The report of the Commons’ Committee may be found in House of Commons Sessional 
Papers .. ., Volume 121 (1975), no. 4919, and, inter alia— and misdated 1797 in the list of con- 
tents — in PH., XXXIV, cols. 57g-656; that of the Lords’ Committee — less important for 
the sequence of events — in the latter, cols. 1000—6 (again misdated). For the Commons’ 
debates, leading to the introduction of the bill in April, see PR., 3rd ser., VIII, 456-82, 
546-9, 557, 560. 

3. The first largely overtaken by the last, a development which caused some confusion 
to Government then and later. Cf. p. 117 above. 

4. Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones (not a reliable source), in the debate of 25 June 1799 (PR., 3rd 
ser., IX, 64). 

5. Cf. II, 456 for lectures in 1795; pp. 112-13, 114-15 above for publications in 1798. But 
see also p. 425, n2 above. 

6. See Emsley, ‘Repression, “terror” and the rule of law. ..’ (see p. 118, n3 above), 816. 
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as particularly alarmist. Certainly the language of the Commons’ 
opening finding was high, and the momentum was sustained. 


The most effectual engine [for the intention throughout the war to 
overturn law and government], has been the institution of political 
societies, of a nature and description before unknown in any country 
. .. A continued intercourse and concert has been maintained from 
their first origin to the present moment; sometimes between the leading 
societies themselves, sometimes between their leading members; and a 
frequent communication has been kept up with the government of 
France.! 


This determination to trace a consistent line of Francophil revolution 
from the older to the new Societies was taken after the committee of the 
LCS at its final meeting had considered arming against a French inva- 
sion.* The Parliamentary findings have further seemed suspect because 
the authors declined to reveal their sources. Government indeed added to 
the Committees’ caution by persisting in its own policy of partial secrecy 
— Pitt was urged not to appear in evidence because of the danger of inad- 
vertent disclosures? — and the quality of information of course lies at the 
heart of the matter. Deductions must turn on one’s own judgment. But 
discounting the Committees’ confident resolve to interpret the past 
wholly in terms of the present, the formal detail revealed by the seizures 
of material was bound to intensify their fears. There could be no doubt 
that a network of bodies was in being, in varying degrees of mutual 
contact, and declaredly revolutionary in aim. ‘The Societies emerging in 
the last two years, like some elements in the LCS, were out to overturn the 
system, and by all available means. To that extent, the conclusions were 
far from absurd. The question remained, how significant were these 
facts? 

In the Commons’ Committee’s own words, its reports were meant to be 
‘the most effective engine’ for alerting the country; that indeed had been 
the Ministry’s intention in seeking to have it set up. The Act for its part 
was designed to identify and plug certain loopholes in the law. Surveying 
legislation already on the statute book, the existing range might be 
thought to have sufficed. But in point of fact application to the Courts had 
proved a fallible course. This was not as surprising as it might seem at first 
sight: the ample, sometimes draconian powers of statute in all criminal 
matters were exercised in — had to find their way through — the ‘caution’ 


1. PH., XXXIV, col. 580. For the dramatic preceding paragraph see p. 31 above. 

2. See Clive Emsley, British Society and the French Wars 1793-1815 (1979), 69; and cf. Wells, 
Insurrection, 127. This was almost certainly not the desire of all present, but in a heated 
discussion it may well have been that of the majority. 

3. William Wickham (see p. 119 above) to Pitt, 19 January 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/1809). 

4. There has been renewed discussion on the evidence in the past two decades. I have 
leaned in particular on Hone, For the Cause of Truth, ch. 2 and Wells, Insurrection, ch. 2. 
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or ‘lottery’ of the process of trial.! Their very severity indeed had 
been leading to some reaction: ‘Judges and juries were certainly as 
savage on occasions as the law decreed; but they were becoming, rather 
more frequently, as evasive as it allowed.”? Sedition, with its extreme of 
high treason, was an exceptionally serious matter, to be taken perhaps on 
a level of its own; but the normal requirements of judgment were not 
thereby to be dismissed. The published collection of State Tnals is in- 
complete; but it is an instructive guide. Prosecutions for seditious libel 
had fallen off noticeably since the incidence of failures in the early and 
middle nineties, while those for treason and conspiracy — where definition 
was more precise, but proof sometimes impeded by the secrecy of the 
sources — also fell short of the desired results. Well known cases such as 
those of William Stone and Robert Crossfield in 1796, and perhaps still 
more prominently of Coigley’s co-defendants in 1798, were reminders of 
the hazards for the Crown; when William Wakefield was brought to the 
dock in a celebrated instance in the latter year, it was with misgivings in 
the Home Office, and while he and two others were convicted and sen- 
tenced one other was released in the final trial. The weapons at 
Government’s disposal weighted the odds, once in Court, rather in its 
favour; but not dependably so, and statutory reinforcements did not come 
amiss.? 

The impact of the measure took its place in a campaign already under 
way. The London Corresponding Society finally disappeared as an entity 
with a broad popular membership, and the recent Societies, like its own 
survivors, went more deeply underground. Government’s powers of 
detention had earlier removed a sizeable crop of activists, and the rest 
were conscious of immediate pressures and threat. The disruption was 
not without some disadvantage to the authorities themselves; for when the 
best intelligence came largely from penetration of the movements, there 
was likely to be a point at which survivors’ caution could make that harder 
to achieve. ‘he quality of reports and intercepts had risen in aggregate 
over recent years; but much would still remain in darkness or difficult to 
assess. Conspiracy and its alleged detection alike tend to be self-renewing. 
The Ministry had had a success with the revelations produced by the 


1. The descriptions are those respectively of the reforming magistrate Patrick 
Colquhoun and the reforming barrister Samuel Romilly; for an interesting commentary 
see Norman Gash, ‘A Glaswegian Criminologist: Patrick Colquhoun, 1745-1820’, in Pillars 
of Government and Other Essays . . . (1986), 139-52. 

9A) Lea Yee 

3. See the Complete Collection of State Trals, XXII-XXVII (1817-20) for the years 1792 to 
1800, which may be supplemented for some leading cases by the articles by Prochaska and 
by Emsley cited in p. 118, ng above, and for other less important, provincial cases by 
Appendix B of Clive Emsley’s ‘An aspect of Pitt’s “Terror”: prosecutions for sedition 
during the 1790s’, in Social History, 6, no. 2, 179-84. 

4. According to one list for the Privy Council, 47 persons were ‘apprehended . . . for 
Treasonable Practices’ in 1798: according to another at the end of that year, 89 were 
arrested under the suspension of Habeas Corpus (Emsley, loc. cit., 816). 
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Margate arrests. It continued to harass the now proscribed groups; but 
without so clear-cut a result. 


For the years 1800—1, the former particularly from the autumn, remained 
full of unrest: a situation made for revolutionaries and radicals who had 
recently been hard hit. Activists were bound, despite the pressures, to try 
to fan the discontent, and take advantage of those falling on Government 
in its turn.! The authorities were convinced of ‘Jacobin’ incitement in the 
Midlands and north-west, and equally suspicious as they watched a spate 
of handbills in the London food riots. Their response was vigorous, with 
further measures of “Cavalry and Soup Kitchens’;? and troops held the 
immediate situation in check. But the reiterated calls for united protest, 
the news retailed in one region of troubles in others, tales of infiltration of 
the army and Volunteers,? all roused fears of an organised grand design. 
That alarm was exaggerated: such preparations scarcely lay within the 
activists’ scope. It was not unreasonable however to acknowledge the men 
themselves as influences and agents. And if one shifted one’s focus from 
unrest over food to political disaffection, a further nexus could be evisaged 
taking revolutionaries at the centre and stretching on the one hand into 
the problems of dearth and labour relations and on the other to assorted 
efforts, in Parliament and outside, for the protection of domestic liberties, 
and an end to the war, and Parliamentary reform. 

This last banner had been raised in Parliament itself since May 1797, 
when Charles Grey’s motion had disconcerted Ministers by the size of the 
supporting vote.* But that had been a demonstration, taking advantage of 
a critical time, with no hope of actual success; the subject was not one to 
be addressed persistently by such means; and there was no attempt to 
stage a further such occasion now. The issue continued rather to be sus- 
tained within a pattern of causes centred on the containment of executive 
power and supported, not always in combination and with marked differ- 
ences over method, across a spectrum of opinion, lay and clerical, ranging 
from extreme radicals to respectable men not all to be described as 
Dissenters or Whigs.° Their alliances, seldom close and liable to fluctuate 
according to the issue, had been weakened in the moral and political 
demands of recent years. But now there were some signs of revival. The 


. What follows draws in particular on Wells, op. cit., chs. 9, 10. 

. Cf. p. 296 above. 

. See pp. 294 above. 

. Pp. 42-3 above. 

. The possible consequences in the secular sphere were noticeably bound with those in 
the denominational, where there had long been evident a ‘correlation between support for 
electoral reform and for attempts’, in the eyes of both Church and State, ‘to subvert the 
Anglican establishment’ (J.C.D. Clark, Revolution and Rebellion . . . (1986), 161n119). This last 
was now something which might appear to demand more effective containment; hence for 
instance the consideration of a bill to allow magistrates to withhold licences to preach 


(p. 303, n2 above). 
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familiar figures of Wyvill and Cartwright were stirring, each in his own 
way: the former to reconstitute a county movement for a limited 
Parliamentary reform, based in the old style on his native Yorkshire, 
which should now follow the removal of his former ally Pitt; the latter for a 
campaign of mass petitioning for universal male suffrage, which would 
include urban associations particularly in London and the north.! Both 
men approached Fox in hopes of strengthening and extending the 
Parliamentary Opposition. And while there was little evidence in that 
quarter of effective activity — the latest suspensions of Habeas Corpus, the 
Societies’ bill itself, were weakly opposed? — a new focus of attention was 
coming into sight, and forging his own links with radical discontent. The 
young figure of Sir Francis Burdett, less hampered in his operations and 
indeed already suspect among the more orthodox New Whigs,’ was 
embarrassing Government and bringing a fresh force into the popular 
politics of the metropolis. In the City itself, the majority of the Livery, at 
war persistently with the Court of Aldermen, succeeded with the 
Common Council in electing a sympathetic populist as Lord Mayor in 
1799,‘ and there were busy efforts in favour of reform and preparations for 
the next general election. All such symptoms of a mood of discontent, dis- 
tinct as they were and with their own particularities, might seem nonethe- 
less to be threatening a convergence of approach — perhaps a programme 
~ which could accommodate the diffused, overlapping groupings among 
‘the Friends of Liberty’ and ‘the Friends of Peace’.’ They also marked, 
appropriately enough over the turn of the century, a meeting point of past 
traditions and the forces which would bear them into the future. 

All these activities were perfectly legal. They embraced men of inde- 
pendent means. They were also now looked on with suspicion for links 
with others which lay or might lie beyond the law.® The authorities could 
point to some contacts. Thus Fox, Sheridan and Grey had talked to the 
Irish conspirator O’Connor before his arrest with Coigley, and Foxites 
spoke in defence of his character at the trial. Cartwright was known to be 
in touch with men in Lancashire and Yorkshire who, at least to start with, 
had gone underground. Burdett’s correspondence with the United 
Irishmen had earlier brought him within range of prosecution, and his 
metropolitan connexions caused him to be watched. Meanwhile the 
extremists themselves managed to survive in their twilit spheres, and a 
hard core to keep in touch with the revolutionaries in Ireland — this after 


Cf. I, 66—71; 7on1, 105, 109. 

. And cf. p. 157 above for 1798. 

. He was not a member of either the Whig or the Fox Club. 
. See p. 284 above. 

5. Broadly generic titles which were applied sometimes by those involved to themselves; 
and taken, very usefully, as descriptive reference points by Albert Goodwin and by J-E. 
Cookson in the titles of their respective books (pp. 119, nt and 40, n4 above). 

6. And it was, for example, in order to discourage men of property that forfeiture for 
treason was brought up to date (see p. 303 and n2 above). 
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all was approaching the preparatory period of the Emmet and Despard 
conspiracies. The Seditious Societies were proscribed, many of their 
leading members were in gaol, working men’s associations and clubs wary 
and uncertain. But the Ministry still had grave misgivings: the apprehen- 
sions remained. Early in 1801 Pitt was reading fresh evidence soon to be 
referred to a further Commons’ Committee. ! 


The ‘peak’ period of ‘Pitt’s Terror’ in fact imposed a peak of anxieties on 
Government as well as of pressures on the seditionists themselves. It 
reproduced at a higher intensity the mix of factors, not all of them sup- 
portive, which had affected the course of repression from 1792. For in the 
conditions of Britain and of Ireland in the late eighteenth century, these 
provided in a sense a mirror image of the polities in which they were con- 
tained. The treatment in Ireland stood on its own, as had forcibly struck 
English Ministers even before the insurrection; and Scotland had its par- 
ticular circumstances, not to mention its own law.? England’s case was 
likewise distinctive, in the executive’s strengths and constraints. The statu- 
tory powers were wide: one might indeed say that by now there was little 
they could not be held to cover,’ so long as a charge could be made to stick. 
At the same time, as has been argued, that last was by no means always 
easy; and the result was that in practice the legislation was applied with 
some care. Some two hundred prosecutions for sedition, in all its legal 
forms, have been counted for the 1790s in England and Wales.‘ That was a 
much smaller number than had been brought when the regime had last 
been thought to be in danger, in the Jacobite emergencies of 1715-16 and 
1745-6.° Nor were the sentences always as severe: Jacobite printers pub- 
lishing a seditious pamphlet could find themselves facing a capital charge 
for treason; one man in fact had been hanged, in 1719. English Jacobin 
printers faced prison — and not transportation as in Scotland — and if con- 
victed were rarely sentenced to more than two years.® Taking England by 


1. Paper from Pitt’s secretary, W. Dacres Adams (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/8); H.C.7., 56, 259 for 1 April 1801. The information again centred on Ireland, 
raising once more the question of the Irish connexion. 

2. See p. 162 and n4 above for the first; II, 217-19, 389-90 for the second. 

3. And cf. indeed II, 457. 

4. See Clive Emsley, ‘An aspect of Pitt’s “Terror”’, 155~-84. 

This can only be an approximation; some instances will have escaped. ‘Two prosecu- 
tions for treason (a different charge from sedition) in 1800 are listed in State Trials; but one 
was in Ireland, and the other was of the lunatic Hadfield (see p. 294, n2 above) — whose 
attack however roused some popular applause. 

5. Which were in fact quite largely responsible for the powers inherited by 
Governments in succeeding decades, and in some respects then reduced; see I, 121. 

6. Emsley, ‘Repression, “terror” and the rule of law’, 522; and see also his list of pro- 
vincial trials and judgments in ‘An aspect of Pitt’s “Terror”’, Appendix B, 179-84. Some of 
the smaller cases at Quarter Sessions attracted very light sentences — fines, or only a few 
weeks in gaol — and some were dismissed when drunkenness was proved. But see p. 312, nI 
below for the length of detention possible for prisoners awaiting delayed trial. 
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itself, one notices indeed a curious phenomenon: there were fewer 
prosecutions for treasonable and seditious practices in the higher Courts, 
as listed in the State Trials, in 1796-1800 than in 1792—5. While the laws in 
fact were being extended, the number of such cases decreased.! There are 
always spheres of life in which the available legislation is not thoroughly 
implemented; at first sight one would not have expected that to apply to 
this sphere at this time. 

It is necessary also to note the limits to the contents of the Acts: the 
requirements that had to be met, and what was omitted as well as what 
was said. Almost all the new legislation had its time limits, and renewal 
had to be approved;? and while one may presume that in general 
Government could rely on its majorities — 


He saw a certain minister 
(A minister to his mind) 

Go up into a certain House 
With a majority behind —% 


that could not always be taken for granted on detail when cases had to be 
made afresh. Carelessness itself could land the authorities in an awkward 
scrape, as Ministers found in 1800 when they neglected to check the date on 
which Habeas Corpus should be further suspended;* and other features 
may be noted. The ancient constitutional right of petitioning was pro- 
tected;° and proved a valuable outlet. Owners of premises in which lectures 
could be given or publications read for payment had to clear themselves 
with the magistrates; but taverns and the like were normally exempted for 
the normal habits of the day, as were places of education and learning. 
Associations such as Friendly Societies were exempted from the prohibitions 
on Seditious Societies, provided they complied with the regulations govern- 
ing their own affairs. Such limits to the area of ‘terror’ could mean careful 
drafting in the measures themselves — a fact which emerges not infrequently 
in the Parliamentary debates, and the neglect of which, again, could lead to 
trouble.® And the need for such care in turn bore witness, within a policy of 
acknowledged repression, to an effort, continually proclaimed and at any 


1. One has of course to repeat the caveat on p. 309, n4 above. But it would not seem to 
alter the conclusion. 

Pitt himself alluded to the limits of the law’s operations, arising from an acknowledg- 
ment by Sheridan at the end of 1800 that there had been few charges under the recent 
renewals of the suspension of Habeas Corpus. That was ‘a proof of the lenity used’ 
(speech of 11 December 1800; PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 436). A debating point of course, and an 
easy one to make when the fact was taken strictly by itself. But cf. Emsley ‘An aspect of 
Pitt’s “Terror” ’, passim, for a more valid demonstration of the argument. 

2. See II, 456, and p. 115, n4 above. 

3. Coleridge, “The Devil’s Thoughts’, 1799. 

4. Which meant that prisoners held for trial on any form of sedition should be released. 

5. Cf. IL, 456. 

6. As in the instance of the first Combinations Act (pp. 299-300 above). 
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rate borne in mind, to preserve familiar liberties in an acceptable sense. As 
so often in such situations, in fact, both sides claimed that principle for their 
own: the authors of the laws arguing the need for curtailment in order to 
protect the essence, the transgressors, or victims, condemning a summary 
removal of precious rights. Pitt himself illustrated the maxim in specific 
instances: for example in his support of the second Combinations bill, and 
in the Societies’ bill itself where he stipulated that existing members should 
not be open to prospective penalties — ‘many weak-minded individuals’ had 
doubtless been ‘drawn into . . . snares’: ‘it will, I trust, be sufficient . . . to 
provide against future guilt’.! His approach in general indeed was that of so 
many liberal-minded statesmen confronted by a threat, as they see it, to the 
system they are pledged to sustain. He was ‘at war with armed opinions’, in 
England as well as in France: with those who were out to force ‘opinions’, 
which should seek to find their effects in persuasion, by fomenting subver- 
sion? or even by arms themselves. If he ever really made the kind of remarks 
about Tom Paine which his niece Hester Stanhope attributed to him, they 
were a revealing expression of his stance. 


Mr. Pitt used to say that Tom Paine was quite in the right, but then he 
would add, “What was I to do? . . . It would be very well, to be sure, if 
every body had sense enough to act as they ought; but as things are, ... 
we should have a bloody revolution” . . .3 


And he was not in office to let that succeed. 

The line was not easy to draw precisely. In so far as it was drawn, it was 
in the light of practical experience of attitudes as well as the teachings of 
‘abstract inquiries’ in ‘the closet’. The two influences of course were not 
distinct: together they interpreted — in the end formed — the Constitution, 
and Government’s use of laws which it claimed conformed to while pro- 
tecting that ‘beautiful Combination’ was conditioned largely by the 
degree of acceptance it might expect.° It was a less edifying reflection of 


1. Speech of 19 April 1799 (PR., 3rd ser., VIII, 458). 

2. ...°“the peculiar character of Jacobinism .. ., its peculiar object is, to avail itself of 
every cause of discontent to operate upon the sufferings, the prejudices, the passions, or 
the errors of every man in the country”’ (speech of 11 December 1800; op. cit., XIII, 
437-8). The report here uses the double quotation marks referred to in p. 279, n3 above. 

3. See II, 80n4. Any such conversations — and Hester Stanhope is a notably unreliable 
witness — would have taken place between the autumn of 1803 and the end of 1805. Cf. pp. 
227-9 above for the same distinction as applied in 1798 to France. 

4. To use Pitt’s phrase in the latter instance. 

5. Thus it could have been rash for instance to try to overturn Fox’s Libel Act of 1792, 
which Pitt had supported (II, 81), and which proved so helpful to defendants on occasions. 
And see Emsley, ‘An aspect of Pitt’s “Terror”’, Appendix A, 176-8, for a list of instances in 
which the Home Office or the Law Officers recommended provincial magistrates not to 
prosecute: of 54 cases cited there for possible trial, the Department wished 37 to be 
dropped and advised on checking on another 7 before proceeding. 

For the phrase describing the Constitution see I, 45. 
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this fact that the authorities resorted to practices which bypassed or might 
hope to counter the procedures: filing evidence ex officio on information 
received, which avoided an initial hearing by a jury and enabled defen- 
dants to be held in gaol pending a trial that could be long delayed;! 
packing juries themselves when that seemed feasible, though even then 
without always gaining the verdict. But this last device, used inter- 
mittently and perhaps declining,? leads one beyond the Courts and the 
statutes themselves. For repression was not of course a matter only of 
prosecutions. It was in the air in the country as a whole. 

To what extent this was so, in the peak period as others, one cannot 
really say; or exactly how far support for Government positively aided 
Ministers’ efforts. Attitudes which may have been basically persistent 
were always liable to surface fluctuations, as indeed were the fortunes of 
subversion itself. The mood, or moods, of much of the nation, reaching 
probably well down into the social scale,* contained in all their variety 
feelings both of resolution and alarm, of distaste for extremes and, at least 
by 1800, a growing desire for an acceptable peace. From such an amalgam 
there were many who endorsed the Parliamentary measures, whether 
strongly or reluctantly; and also many who, as always, did 


not care to know... 
Nor ask what doubtful act allows 
Our freedom in this English house 


The public support of course owed its share to the Ministry’s own efforts — 
in sponsoring and encouraging pamphlets and caricatures, subsidising 
and influencing newspapers? —, while a host of others rallied of their own 
volition. Pitt in person, now seen in sterner guise, was widely if sometimes 
grudgingly viewed as a necessary guardian of order and of society itself. 
And in such a setting the social and economic weapons were brandished 


1. This odious practice of filing ex officio information — not, it must be said, employed 
often in the nineties — had been known earlier, in the Jacobite period and even in an 
instance in 1770, when it was said to be almost as bad as the proceedings of Star Chamber 
(Emsley, ‘Repression, “terror” and the rule of law’, 819). It had the further advantage of 
laying the costs on the defendants. 

Confinement until trial could last many months; in the case of the later notorious 
Colonel Despard for over two years. 

2. Cf. II, 390. 

3. Thus Pitt could assert at the end of 1800 that there was less sedition than had been 
seen ‘for many years’ — though he stressed ‘seen’ (11 December; PR., 3rd ser, XII, 437) — 
two months after he feared growing dangers from the wave of outbursts over bread, in 
which extremists were strongly suspected of being at work. 

4. See II, Ch. V, section IV. 

5. Cf. pp. 109-12 above for achievements, and limits; and Pitt’s remark at the end of 
1800 on the difficulties of ‘Keeping printers in order’ (I, 607). 

On the other hand, one should note the disappearance of metropolitan debating soci- 
eties by the end of the decade; see Mary Thale, ‘London Debating Societies in the 1790s’ 
(H.F., 32, no. 1). 
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as they had been, often unpleasantly, in recent years: by landowners and 
masters, in local government, in the universities and the professions. The 
Dissenter, the freethinker, any one expressing what might now be taken as 
radical views, could come under suspicion, or the pretext could serve 
private ends. It was indeed the uncertainties thus engendered that could 
make the pressures often so effective: that could close down or emasculate 
some newspapers, and induce many men and women to keep their 
thoughts to themselves. One could not be sure: it might well need courage 
to carry on even if that was possible. And if the authorities might deem a 
prosecution unwise, the threat of one was not. 

Again caution is necessary in trying to detect the tone and the effects of 
the ‘terror’ in general. Sturdy limitations still survived amidst a wide 
abhorrence of revolution. If The Manchester Herald and The Sheffield Register 
disappeared, for instance, and The Sheffield Iris was tamed, some other 
obnoxious provincial journals were not — The Cambridge Intelligencer springs 
to mind — and the London newspapers, sometimes treading delicately, 
were nonetheless on the eve of an advance. There were fewer Church and 
King riots now than there had been earlier in the war; nor does there seem 
to have been an attempt to revive or support Loyal Associations on the 
pattern of 1792, before war had been declared.! Familiar restraints, across 
the country, were not wholly swept aside: there were countering forces, 
shown most clearly where hardship was concerned but not confined to 
that, whose patriotism need not be questioned but which might not give 
the Ministry automatic support. Social ties, forming a frame for the ‘verti- 
cal’ structures in many rural areas, could still throw a protective cloak over 
protests in which radical influence might be alleged. So too could political 
sentiment in places where Pitt was not acclaimed — within East Anglia for 
instance; a lack of enthusiasm, running sometimes among the upper and 
the middling orders, which could have its effect when added to the inher- 
ent limits of administration. For the state of the civil resources remained 
perhaps the greatest constraint of all, when troops would not always be 
called on and the parish officer was the guardian of the peace. London 
was rather better served than before, with an improved magistracy and 
the Bow Street runners;? but even so, only by comparison with the 
provinces. It was one thing to pass legislation, quite another to see it 
implemented: particularly to impose anything approaching a national 
treatment for what was taken now to be a national threat. In the last 
resort, the military presence must operate within a sufficient consensus 
that violent subversion must not be allowed to succeed. ‘To that extent Pitt 
could claim that ‘If the mass of the people were disloyal, the measures of 


1. One must remember, however, that riots of any kind, ostensibly favourable or not, 
had long been suspect; see II, 103-4, 134n3. In the case of the Loyal Associations, for 
which see op. cit., 229-33, perhaps the unfortunate experience of the founder John Reeves 
in 1795-6 (op. cit., 258) was something of a deterrent. 

2. The latter apparently being also available, in sparse numbers, for action outside the 
capital; see I, 123. 
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Parliament . . . would be ineffectual’, which events, despite disappoint- 
ments, were showing was not the case.! 


Such a combination of factors was familiar, from 1795 and indeed from 
the beginning of the troubles in 1792.2 The dimension of the problem had 
grown from that earlier time beyond anything that Ministers could have 
foreseen, and there had been developments some of which would hence- 
forth grow in significance. Pitt was becoming worried from the end of 
1799, and as he and Liverpool showed, in the autumn of 1800 the 
Government was really alarmed.’ The reports flowing in from all over the 
country, particularly at the latter point with the forbidding conjuncture of 
riots and the rising tide of petitions for peace, raised fears which perhaps 
were not sharper but may have been deeper than those of 1795-6. That 
experience indeed was bound to have left its mark on a more prolonged 
crisis. The question is whether the signs of revived discontent around the 
turn of the century suggest a degree of change so great that it was really 
one of kind; or whether they amounted rather to an extreme instance of a 
familiar phenomenon, a frightening but passing example of the unrest 
endemic in a shortage of bread. Was this in fact another, though major, 
specimen of a traditional threat? Or might the cords of the state really be 
loosened to a point at which they could not be renewed? 

Some developments could be cited in either direction when assessing 
the immediate outlook. Government, as has been argued, could reflect 
that its varied weaponry had improved. The greater dangers moreover 
brought their counter effects. Insurrection in Ireland had heightened the 
senses, and the public was also alert to the thought of a French invasion 
which might spark off risings in Britain itself. The established order, at 
different levels, felt more closely besieged, while the popular movements 
for reform were split increasingly by the more revolutionary elements. 
These were sources of comfort for authority. At the same time they con- 
tained seeds of doubt. If there were widespread fears of revolution, there 
was also some disgruntlement among men of property: a very real dislike, 
even fear, of a form of taxation which invaded individual rights, and 
impatience, born largely of the cost, with the lack of success in the war. 
And at the other end of the scale, while there were more soldiers — many 
of them part-time — in evidence, what might happen if they showed signs 
of sympathy with popular radical unrest? Ministers were alive to both 
types of threat. No. one could forget the origins, aristocratic and bour- 
geois, of the Revolution that turned into a real Terror, and the memory 
lent its force to the watch on the reviving signs of ‘reform from above’. 


1. Speech of 11 December 1800 (PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 438). 

2. This paragraph and the next pay a final return to the scene of II, Chs. TV and V and 
the summary there on 170-1. 

3. Pp. 278-9, 280-1, 282-5, 293 and 277 above. 
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The watch on the armed forces for its part drew on more direct experi- 
ence: of some of the militia in 95, of the Guards and, far worse, the naval 
mutinies in ’97.! Now, following the fears of invasion in 1798, a greater 
degree of reliance had perforce to be placed on the urban elements in the 
auxiliary forces, in a period of great social strains.? And beyond these pos- 
sible weaknesses within the elements of support themselves, there lay the 
challenge posed by the growth, now more instantly perceived, of the 
capacity for organisation within the lower orders, shown most specifically 
in the day to day handling of their wage negotiations. There were compe- 
tent men well down the social ladder, with links arising from common 
activities which could be extended and exploited in times of stress. That 
was not the whole story of course: such activities were not necessarily sub- 
versive — they can indeed be viewed as an element making for stability — 
and the impression itself did not inform the Combinations Acts as 
strongly as has often been assumed.’ But the anxiety was not surprising 
when those ‘hitherto . . . beyond the political pale’ were showing them- 
selves increasingly adept at protecting and advancing their concerns. 

The dilemma also gives rise to the reflection that more than one time- 
scale might be borne in mind in trying to assess the balance of danger as it 
was currently viewed. One may well trace to the years around the turn of 
the century an impetus in the process of working men’s growing 
consciousness of association — after all, one is entering the anteroom of 
trade unionism in its historical form. But by the same early token, while 
such a development would become of great importance, its nascent 
impact at this point was not necessarily so: we may allow a need here for 
distinction between the medium and the immediate term. The discussion 
will always continue. But my own conclusion abides that if the scale of the 
threat to an order was altered, the fundamental nature of its elements 
remained much the same as in the past decade. Under greater pressures 
the opposing sides were divided rather more sharply than before, though 
bridges had by no means fallen in. Radical leadership had shifted towards 
extremes, and become more conspiratorial; but its difficulties in any case 
were still largely those which had beset the moderates in recent years. It 
still looked out on a nation in which popular unrest was related to specific 
causes, often localised and liable to decline as fast as they might arise. ‘The 
lower orders, viewed perhaps increasingly as an entity in a period of 
strain, were by no means unified; in fact they were still subject to strong 
internal as well as external constraints. Many people, perhaps most, 
remained unaccustomed to the idea of seeking their remedy for griev- 
ances in a wholesale attack on the system they knew. They still moved 
instinctively within the familiar norms, particularly when the alternative 


1. IL, 451; Ch. I, section III above. For the earlier complacency over the French example 
cinlitrs.O—7. 

2. Cf. pp. 123, 295n1 above. 

3. See for this argument Christie, Stress and Stability, ch. V; pp. 299-300 above. 

4. See II, 107. 
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was associated with France. Meanwhile their superiors were still not in the 
yielding mood — many among them decidedly not, while virtually all, in 
their diversity, were determined in the last resort to uphold the 
Constitution as that was broadly understood. And unless that final resolve 
was eroded from within, or — perhaps aided by such a process — the armed 
forces themselves deserted the Crown, revolution from below stood no 
real chance. These were overriding facts. As discontent and disturbance 
continued, it was the business of Government to attend to them, and 
show its own resolve. 

That was not lacking, in varied directions. The bzenpensants were dis- 
couraged or harried, often without good reason. Considerable efforts 
were made to mitigate hardship from dearth. Soldiers and sailors held, 
and were held, broadly true to their allegiance: the French were fought at 
sea; troops could be deployed, even in the West Indies for which desertion 
was highest, to execute strategy or, despite some worries, deter riot at 
home. Revolutionary conspiracies, with their Irish links, were pursued 
and contained. The measures and expedients, taken by men now hard- 
ened to sterner times, had still to acknowledge — could not ignore — the 
character of the system whose limits they were straining; and the practices 
themselves did not form a tightly connected whole. “Chere was much 
governance with consent, much governance without consent, and some 
localised safety valves without governance at all’.! Naturally enough, it 
was largely a case of responding to events piecemeal. But the responses 
somehow sufficed; the established order survived. The achievement was 
not a small one. Drawing on the strengths of the society which sustained 
it, ‘the English ruling class, often in spite of itself, and even more regularly 
owing to itself, proved to be the world’s premier successful example of its 
genre’ .? 


1. Wells, Wretched Faces, 325: an admirably balanced and proportioned verdict. 
2. Ibid. My own demurrer to so definite a concept of ‘class’ in this period may be found 
in IT, 142-4. 
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Strategy in Limbo 


he domestic pressures of these grim years, mounting from the 

autumn of 1799, had their mounting effects on attitudes to the war. 

Among the lower orders, cries for peace were heard once more 
with those for relief. Among their betters, deeply suspicious of the new tax 
which they felt they must accept, resentment was growing with a new 
force at the ever rising cost of the struggle. The need to carry on the fight 
was still broadly allowed by those who paid. But the old dislike of 
European entanglements became stronger with the disappointments, 
while naval predominance fed the attraction of the old ‘blue-water’ alter- 
native — or aim.! If we could not have a satisfactory peace, let us direct our 
own kind of war. When the Russians were broken in Switzerland, and the 
Austrians failed to exploit recent gains, and a British expedition to 
Holland had to be brought out almost at once, the Ministry, so buoyed up 
with expectations a few months before, was barely given the benefit of the 
strategic doubt.? 

Nor was the Ministry itself free of this last sentiment. It was indeed 
entering on an increasingly uneasy span. Over the next year the old inner 
circle would be under growing mutual strain. But when the Dutch enter- 
prise collapsed the scene was still too confused, and the prospects were still 
too open, for firm conclusions to be drawn. In the first place, the domestic 
discontents did not register fully at once; the impact was less marked 
towards the end of 1799 than towards the end of 1800. And peering into 
the immediate future, Government was not prepared to jettison a 
Continental concept, pursued for almost two years, which should not 
lightly be let drop. Such a response was not very surprising: it is not a 
simple matter to abandon a strategy many of whose pieces are still in play. 
For after all the Austrians remained in the field, with large forces which 
had had some success. Russia could restock in the west if the right targets 
and inducements could be offered. British resources, material, financial 
and, within their constraints, in manpower, were gathered and in some 
respects remodelled for the task in hand. And what of the enemy? The 


1. For which see II, 347-8. 
2. See Ch. VII, passim and section V in particular. 
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French were still held to be in sore straits. If Allied disunity had once 
again let them off the hook in recent months, and the planned internal 
risings had erupted in the south too soon, the Directory was discredited, 
the chouans of the Vendée were in arms, and the country as a whole was in 
a state of discontent.! Might not royalist resistance, admittedly ill organ- 
ised, yet be aided and if necessary revived to accompany offensives in the 
spring, diverse but complementary, in which British troops could take an 
integral if limited part? Victory, at least its prologue, had recently 
appeared within grasp. The game, it could be held in London on the eve 
of winter, was not played out. 

The possible dangers in this line of thought were obvious enough. They 
had all been exposed before and might well be exposed again. But no 
other course, it could equally be held, would subscribe so directly to a 
timely outcome — for time seemed likely to be of the essence — which only 
combined Allied action could bring. The decision was defensible. ‘The 
drawbacks however were soon evident, generating a confusion quite as 
intense as that experienced recently in the desperate efforts to salvage 
earlier hopes. 

The first steps towards a plan were discussed at a run of Cabinet meet- 
ings in the latter half of October 1799; on the 18th, 23rd and 26th. ‘The 
first was provided with a paper from the Foreign Secretary, written in late 
September when operations in Holland seemed still to be in the balance. 
Assuming nonetheless that the war would now continue into the following 
year,” it proposed that the Tsar should be offered a subsidy towards the 
costs of go or 100,000 men in 1800, the bulk of whom, under Suvorov, 
should establish a ‘seat of operations’ in France. We should further subsid- 
ise some 25,000 or perhaps 45,000 Germans (particularly Bavarians) and 
Swiss, as well as royalists in both the north and south of France. This 
intention was outlined, as it happened, at the moment of disaster which 
engulfed Suvorov himself in Switzerland.* But in the event that did not 
discourage the line of thought, for the Russians’ fate was held, and rightly, 
to be due to the Austrians’ behaviour in removing their own troops. In any 
case a move would be welcome which would give the former a greater 
independence of the latter, and ‘Such an Army as this’ should provide 
such a result.? Developed further in a second Note, read at the Cabinet of 
23 October, the idea was placed in an extended perspective: ‘without 
making us principals in the Land War, [it] would nevertheless very materi- 
ally assist the Austrians, and preserve our own pecuniary resources more 


1. See pp. 223-6 above. 

2. Cf. pp. 253, 258 above. 

3. ‘Note’ by Grenville, 29 September 1799, in his record of Cabinet proceedings (B.L. 
Add. Ms 59306). The phrase quoted was said to reflect Suvorov’s own ‘expectation’. The 
number of Germans and Swiss was given differently in two different parts of the Note. 

4. P. 252 above. And which, unknown when the paper was written, had been learned 
just before the meeting (p. 255, n4 above). 

5. Grenville’s Note, loc. cit., n3 above. 
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entire to support a longer contest, if it should become necessary.’! Such 
merits were advanced, obviously, to meet unresolved doubts. 

For the possible shape of the operations themselves was forming by 
then in Grenville’s mind. There might be two armies, one to invade north- 
ern France by sea, the other to regain Switzerland and act against eastern 
France. These tasks would together require 160-180,000 men, of whom 
he thought 40,000 might be British; and the transport for invasion, to be 
‘concerted’, would presumably fall mainly on the British as well.? 
Commitments of that kind, whatever the disclaimer, looked suspiciously 
hke those of a ‘principal in the Land War’; and so in fact the trend of the 
Foreign Secretary’s approach appeared to the Secretary of State for War. 
Dundas began to query his colleague’s view before the troops from 
Holland reached home. The two Ministers had some ground in common. 
Both remained in favour of an assault on Brest; but in Dundas’s case 
purely to destroy or damage the enemy’s fleets, and not to join the French 
rising inland.? Both were highly sceptical of the current quality of the 
Russian army — a doubt soon increased when the Russians from Holland 
were quartered temporarily in England and the Channel Isands; but 
Dundas was less willing to count on a timely improvement.‘ He was in a 
quandary; feeling a strain which had been growing over at least the past 
eighteen months, unhappy in his post,° and at the prospect of renewed 
reliance on a frustrating Coalition. But his disquiet seems to have been 


1. ‘Note Respecting Russian Subsidies etc. Read at the Cabinet Oct. 23d 1799’ (B.L. 
Add. Ms 59306). 

There is an undated paper in Pitt’s hand in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/8, which may relate further to the calculations at this point. Referring as it does to 
estimates of Russian numbers and the accompanying expense to Britain from 1 January 
1800, it would seem to have been composed in the later part of 1799. But I find it hard to 
say exactly when, and the paper may well have been simply an aide-mémoire for the 
Minister’s own consideration and use. 

2. ‘Note’ read 23 October (B.L. Add. Ms 59306). 

3. Cf. pp. 225-6 above. 

4. To ? Pitt, 24 October 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 498-9), though he did not rule it out 
for the coming year (to Grenville, 20 October 1799; op. cit., 493). The impression made by 
the returning Russians on those who saw them was indeed marked. ‘Squalid and disgust- 
ing’, ‘really not human’, with officers who seemed ‘to care much less for them than we do 
for our sheep’. These remarks, echoing others from an amazed public in the seaport towns, 
came from authorities who could make authoritative comparisons with British troops; 
from Sir Charles Grey, the General commanding in the south-east (see pp. 121, 163 above), 
and from Huskisson at the War Office reporting his experience to Dundas (Mackesy, War 
Without Victory, 53-5). They fell on Ministers already worried by similar reports from 
Switzerland and Germany (see H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 4.98), let alone from Holland itself. 

5. See e.g, pp. 121, n2, 124, 143, 147 above for a state of mind observable by May 1798, 
which may perhaps have been affected by some decline in health from early in 1797. The 
strain was heightened now by a clash with the King over a matter of military administra- 
tion, involving an appointment for Granville Leveson Gower (see p. 59, n3 above) in a bat- 
talion of Volunteers, which caused much ill feeling on both sides, not composed by an 
unsuccessful attempt at a settlement by Pitt (see Cyril Matheson, The Life of Henry Dundas, 
First Viscount Melville . . . (1933), 275-6; L.C.G. IL, II, nos. 2067-8, 2070, 2074, 2079). 
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expressed more openly between than in the meetings of ‘our large 
Cabinet’;! and no other focus of opposition emerged. Windham was dis- 
gruntled with the conduct of strategy; but he could not decide on the 
latest proposition, and ended by giving ‘a hesitating assent’.? And Pitt, 
canvassed on all sides, was prepared to favour a renewed involvement, 
perhaps even over two campaigns, although ‘our best comfort is that if it 
fails us, we can return to our defensive system with unbroken spirits and 
resources, and trust to our own anchors to ride out the storm.” 

The agreement thus gained, in places grudgingly or without high 
enthusiasm, was aimed, once again, at an extended concept. For if the 
Russians were to lie, in British eyes, at the centre of the strategy for 1800, 
that implied a pattern, in which military and diplomatic interests must so 
far as possible be reconciled. Its prospective shape was mapped out at the 
meeting on 26 October. The Tsar should be offered a subsidy in return for 
a force of 80 or 90,000 men (over and above the Bavarians, for whom we 
would pay). He should be asked to negotiate with Vienna for military 
‘cooperation’, which might be ‘facilitated’ by British concurrence in 
arrangements for Italy and the Austrian Netherlands — specifically for a 
transfer of the Sardinian territory of Piedmont, Sardinia being compen- 
sated elsewhere in the peninsula, while the future of the Netherlands 
would be settled as was best subservient to this plan.t ‘These proposals 
were elaborated, in operational, diplomatic and financial detail, in a 
series of despatches to St Petersburg on 1 November.® 

This was returning, and with a vengeance, to the recent idea of entrust- 
ing the main assault on eastern France to the Russians instead of the 
Austrians. Whitworth was told in fact that the plan in its entirety could 
enable the Tsar and ourselves to act together on our own, though it would 
gain force if Austria would play her part.® Reliance on Russia to such an 
extent was indeed a major risk, over and above that presented by doubts of 


1. As Grenville called it, to Dundas himself (41.M.C., Dropmore, V, 487). He was quite 
right as to the size. The numbers had risen from seven at the end of 1783 and eight in 1784 
to thirteen and then twelve in 1794, reduced to eleven in 1795 and ten in 1796, and standing 
at eleven from 1798 (see English Historical Documents, XI, table of Lists of Cabinets at end). 

2. Diary of Windham, 416, for 26 October 1799. And see his letter to Minto of the 2gth 
(The Windham Papers, U1, 132-5). 

3. To Mornington, 6 November; quoted in Mackesy, op. cit., 25. This, it might be 
noted, was written despite the disappointing indications of revenue from the Income Tax, 
and before the Minister’s unsuccessful attempt to improve the scheme (pp. 265~7 above). 

4. ‘Minute of Cabinet’, 26 October 1799 (L.C.G. II, III, no. 2072. Grenville’s copy is in 
B.L. Add. Ms 59306). For Austria’s ambitions in Piedmont see pp. 213, 238-9, 241 above. 

5. Grenville to Whitworth, nos. 87-9, all Most Secret, 1 November 1799 (PR.O., E.O. 
65/45). It was suggested there that Sardinia might be rewarded with Tuscany, while the 
Habsburg Grand Duke of Tuscany (for the past half century the Emperor’s eldest son) 
might be given the Austrian Netherlands, for whose most recent series of ‘dispositions’ see 
PP. 249, 253-4 above. 

6. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 87 as in previous note. Cf. pp. 237-8 above. The same 
emphasis was revealed to Mulgrave, whose mission to the Austrians, constantly subjected 
to shifting plans (cf. pp. 240-1 above), was now wrapped in gloom. He was therefore 
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the quality of her troops. She might still be portrayed as a natural ally 
whose main interests need not conflict with ours; but that very remoteness 
— infiltrated now in any case by Mediterranean ambitions! — and the pres- 
ence of an unpredictable ruler, posed their own daunting problems. 
Despite periods of sudden wooing from London moreover, her contribu- 
tion in the past seven years had emerged in practice as of secondary 
rather than independent value. Useful as she could be to help influence 
the Baltic states and support our definition of neutral trade,? her commit- 
ment by land was apt to be sought when other allies were recalcitrant or 
failing: as an encouragement or discipline for Berlin and Vienna, and a 
card to be led when our hand was otherwise weak. This applied above all 
in the case of Vienna, for Austria remained ideally the pivot on which the 
British conception of a Continental strategy turned. In essence then, 
Russia was of auxiliary or alternative importance; scarcely a Power on 
which primarily to depend. 

This was an inconvenient fact, endemic in both the First and the 
Second Coalitions. Its prospective testing on this occasion, however, was 
brought to a stop by a simpler deterrent. For no sooner had the despatches 
gone than the dawning suspicions of Russian effectiveness were dramat- 
ically heightened by evidence on the ground. On 2 November a crop of 
reports, coming as so often in a single batch, was received from Germany 
on the state of Suvorov’s forces and Suvorov himself. They made depress- 
ing reading. The army, or what was left of it after Ziirich and the retreat 
through the mountains, was little better than a rabble, needing time and 
massive reform to be fit for a further campaign. The men were badly fed 
and badly paid, they rioted and looted on the march, the junior officers 
neglected them and the senior were unfit to command. Suvorov’s own 
entourage was dreadful — ‘treacherous’, ‘ignorant’, ‘brutal’, ‘shag all over’ 
— and he himself was impossible to make out. Vigorous and lucid at one 
moment, apparently senile at another, was he really as weird as he 
seemed, or a ‘cunning mountebank’? These impressions, sent urgently 
and strongly, were taken very seriously; for not only did they confirm those 
now arising at home but they emanated from Wickham, long the trusted 
confidant of Grenville and a man whose views always carried weight.? 


instructed to head for Suvorov’s headquarters to lay these ideas before him and offer his 
own services on the staff (Grenville to Mulgrave, no. 8, 1 November 1799, P.R.O., EO. 
74/27; and see same to same, Private, 29 October 1799, H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 504-5). 

1. Pp. 150, 154, 207 above. 

2. see II, 275-7, 504-7- 

3. ‘Your letters have been throughout the whole my chief guide and direction, and they 
have, in this last instance, prevented my falling into a very great error’ (Grenville to 
Wickham, 30 November 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 52). The relevant ‘letters’ were 
Wickham to Grenville, nos. 35-40, 11-18 October, received 2 November 1799 (P.R.O., FO. 
74/25, printed, without the endorsement of receipt and no. 39 unnumbered, in 
Correspondence of Wickham, Il, between 256 and 292), 19 October 1799, and [October] 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 484-6, 508). He had sent a preliminary, less decisive warning on 7 
October (to Grenville, private, no endorsement of date of receipt; FO. 74/25). 
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Furthermore, set in this framework was one piece of hard news. The 
Marshal dismissed any notion of acting in the near future with Bavarian 
troops: he wanted Austrians, or no one at all.! The Foreign Secretary took 
all this to a Cabinet on 7 November, which accepted — with Dundas’s sub- 
sequent agreement after absence for most of the meeting — that the earlier 
intention could not stand as it was. This of course meant that Austria 
must be brought more clearly into view. Her troops were necessary for the 
next campaign; her opinions must therefore be canvassed on the shape of 
‘the combined efforts of the Allies’. If the result proved acceptable to 
London it should be conveyed to Suvorov by a British hand, before, one 
might hope, being recommended jointly to St Petersburg. At the same 
time the Austrians must be made entirely aware that any agreement must 
rest on their provision of a ‘large’ force with adequate supplies. If those 
conditions were refused, we would urge the ‘Tsar to end all military co- 
operation with Vienna, while we for our part would cut off all financial 
aid.? 

So the brief attempt to escape from the old Austrian constraint seemed 
to be jeopardised. Instructions to Minto in Vienna were sent in the next 
few days.> By then however they were able to include the diplomatic pro- 
posals entrusted to the Russians, thanks to reports from himself which 
were received at this very point.* For once more at a low point in Anglo- 
Austrian relations a glimmer of light unexpectedly emerged. Thugut, on 
whom Grenville had been pouring the vials of his wrath, suddenly 
appeared more forthcoming — perhaps because Vienna now saw itself 
successfully disengaged for what remained of the year’s campaign from 
an operational prospect it had cordially disliked.® ‘Towards the end of 
October he had outlined his thoughts.® Austria was willing to see the 
Netherlands joined to Holland — as the British (in theory secretly) had 
been considering — if the old issue of the Austrian loan was eased, as he 
saw it, by the debt being charged on them.’ The Emperor intended to 
resume control of the Milanese in Italy and to acquire part, though not 
all, of Piedmont, Sardinia being compensated from the territories of the 
Francophil former republic of Genoa. He insisted on remaining in The 


1. Same to same, no. 37 with enclosure, 17 October 1799. This was confirmed by his no. 
41 of the 31st, which however was received only on 19 November (loc. cit.). See p. 249, n1 
above for the Bavarians. 

2. Cabinet Minute, 7 November 1799 (L.C.G. JI, III, no. 2080, Grenville’s copy being in 
B.L. Add. Ms 59306); Dundas to Grenville, 8 November 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 12). 

3. Draft of Grenville to Minto, no. 13, 8 November 1799 (P.R.O., EO. 7/57), sent after 
clearance with the King on the roth (L.C.G. I//, II, no. 2080). For Minto see p. 239 above. 

4. ‘Last night’, according to Grenville on the 8th (to Minto as in previous note); proba- 
bly after the Cabinet meeting. 

5. Cf. p. 210 above. 

6. Minto to Grenville, nos. 37, 38, of 20, 22 October 1799 (FO. 7/57). They arrived in a 
batch comprising nos. 35-38. 

7. This had indeed been one of Austria’s provisions in the discussions for the Loan 
Convention in 1798 (for which see pp. 132-4 above). 
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Three Legations historically incorporated in the Papal States — their 
northern territories of Romagna, Bologna and Ferrara —, consolidating 
his own position in partial return for leaving the Low Countries. But while 
these statements were made with ‘less moderation’ than the rest, and the 
temperature rose when the Loan Convention was discussed,! the tone in 
general was conciliatory; and the reply from London in the new despatch, 
not unnaturally in the circumstances, was careful to meet it at least part of 
the way. We preferred to remain non-committal on the future of the Low 
Countries; but we would support Austria’s aim in Piedmont (as Pitt had 
recently urged on a reluctant Grenville) and the consequential arrange- 
ments. Diplomatic interests however could not be divorced from military 
prospects. It was essential that Austria should provide a staff for Suvorov 
and his army, and we wished to see 25~30,000 of her troops ‘permanently 
attached’ to a Russian force of 80—g0,000 men. The response showed a 
new tact in leaving the initiative on operational plans to Vienna. 
Meanwhile a copy was sent to St Petersburg, with an estimate that 
50—60,000 Russians would be needed to augment Suvorov, some of 
whom, it was suggested, might be found from those recently in Holland.? 

These days saw a detectable bustle and stir about the Foreign Office. No 
fewer than eight couriers, The Times announced on 12 November, had left 
for St Petersburg, Vienna and Berlin during the past week, and the object 
was shrouded in ‘profound secrecy’. If the messengers’ frequency 
declined somewhat thereafter, the momentum did not,? for as fresh news 
came in from Russia plans had once more to be changed. 

When the British approached the Tsar on 1 November they did so in the 
belief, derived from Whitworth, that he was determined to act offensively 
and disposed to closer contact with London; the more so from his shock at 
the way in which the Austrians, 1n his view, had let him down. At the same 
time, his professed acknowledgment of the continuing need for the 
Coalition was thought firm enough to deter him from seeking to weaken 
them in turn.? But as October went by, his mood in point of fact had 
changed. The early discouragement in Holland left its mark; his zeal gave 
way to depression, and be became less attracted to a future with Britain, 
while his anger with Austria, held in check earlier, now threatened 
extremes. On the 27th the blow fell. He decided to recall Suvorov and the 
army, and withdraw all further co-operation with Vienna. The news 


1. Thugut intimated that the Emperor would acknowledge the debt in a private letter to 
George III, and would ratify the Convention publicly on the day after he made peace. 
Minto did not think that good enough. 

2. Grenville to Minto, no. 12, 8 November (loc. cit.); same to Whitworth, no. 93, 10 
November 1799 (FO. 65/45). For Piedmont see p. 320 above. 

3. It is noticeable indeed that the Foreign Secretary swapped despatches with 
Whitworth over these months in virtually equal numbers; a highly unusual state of affairs 
when reports from missions, even in wartime, were usually well in excess of instructions 
from London. And cf. for peacetime I, 514. 

4. Whitworth to Grenville, nos. 91, 92, 27 September, 6 October; both received 27 
October 1799 (FO. 65/44). 
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reached London on 19 November.' It overtook Grenville’s latest thoughts, 
set down at length on that very day in the light of the recent shift of 
emphasis. As far as operations went, these were familiar in part. We and 
the Russians might again attack Holland, since the French were now 
embroiled in their own internal rising; or we might together aid that 
insurrection, keeping it alive into the spring. Such proposals however 
were now not enough in themselves. Austria, it seemed, was essential to a 
decisive result in western Europe, and if Paul were really to act as he said 
before Thugut could respond to our overture there must be a high risk 
that she would make a unilateral peace. We had indeed just warned St 
Petersburg that a French peace offensive was possible, taking advantage, 
as in the past, of the divisions between the Allies.’ It was therefore of the 
utmost importance that a calmer temper prevail, which even now might 
allow a Russian force, doubtless reduced — perhaps to 30,000 — to remain 
in Germany or return to Switzerland with the Archduke Charles.‘ 
Nevertheless that could not suffice in itself from so massive a source. 
There would be strength to spare, even if flawed in quality,° over and 
above the Russians in Britain. We would expect to benefit from that; and 
we could in fact specify a use, as Ministers began to review more closely 
the options available to ourselves. 


For the evacuation from Holland raised the question of how to employ the 
British army, assuming that a further Allied campaign would be mounted 
in the coming year. There were three main possible areas for offensive 
operations: the Low Countries again, northern France, and the western 
and central Mediterranean. On paper, there might be strength enough for 
two of these prospects together. Numbers were as yet imprecise: Grenville 
was thinking of 60,000 not counting the contingent already in Portugal, 
while Dundas envisaged some 80,000 available in all.° As the plans devel- 
oped, he settled on approximately that total — 62,500 British infantry with 
15,000 cavalry “if necessary’ and 2,000 artillery, to which might be added 
10 or 15,000 sailors and marines if there was a ‘Great Expedition’. These 
figures would require a further large indentation on the auxiliary forces. 
‘Together by now with some 8,000 émigrés, French and Dutch, in Britain 


1. Same to same, nos. 96, 97, both of 22 October, no. 100, 27 October; all received 19 
November 1799 (loc. cit.). 

2. Grenville to Whitworth, no. 98, 1g November 1799 (F.O. 65/45). These operational 
proposals are extracted from a tour d’horizon of 64 pages. 

3. Same to same, no. 95, Most Secret, sd (loc. cit.). 

4. Same to same, no. 101, 23 November 1799 (loc. cit.). 

5. As Pitt noted to Grenville at this point (21 November; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 35). 

6. Mackesy, op. cit., 26. In the second half of October, however, Dundas had talked of 
50,000 infantry and 15,000 cavalry by the following May (to Grenville, 20 October 1799; 
H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 493). In the first half of November Grenville also mentioned 100,000; 
but that probably included the Russians in Britain as well as British troops. See pp. 151-2 
above for the force in Portugal. 
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and including the French committed to Portugal, they amounted to a dis- 
posable total of some 87,500 men.! 

If such calculations were realistic, there would therefore be scope for a 
British initiative as part of a Continental strategy in 1800. Despite Pitt’s 
allusion to the possible need for two more such campaigns, eyes were 
really fixed on one if we were not to move thereafter to an independent 
form of warfare; and with that in mind thoughts were concentrating as a 
first priority on what was initially seen as ‘an immense effort’ in north- 
west France.* Its precise role, and thus shape, might be affected by the 
efforts of our allies elsewhere, expected or perforce assumed to take place 
though as yet entirely unforeseeable. But the pattern was also hard to 
envisage exactly on its own account, in the context of the uncertain 
current conditions in Brittany and the administrative problems which in 
part they posed. The chouans’ rising focused continuing attention on the 
idea of an assault on Brest, thrust to the fore in the excitement of the late 
summer.’ There was now little prospect of mounting an immediate raid, 
as Dundas had hoped: ‘one splendid attempt, at one stroke, to annihilate 
the naval power of France and Spain’, and confined to that. But as 
autumn gave way to winter interest moved more closely to the spring, 
when the operation might become the ‘immense effort’ which, in associa- 
tion with the resistance, would lead to the engagement of powerful 
French forces as the main British stroke. Pitt himself entered fully into the 
plans, consulting the prospective commander General Grey, listening to 
royalist proposals, some borne by d’Artois, trying out ideas on Windham 
and Spencer as well as on Grenville and Dundas. Difficulties were soon 
apparent, as in his view were the opportunities. When the experts got to 
work, the usual depressing comments emerged. ‘The estimates of avail- 
able strength had now to be placed under detailed scrutiny, and while 
Dundas was prepared to endorse them he was made fully aware that time 
was needed to produce a properly effective force. ‘Training was necessary 
for regiments augmented so heavily by militia. Transport was not easy, if 
indeed possible, to supply. Shipping for 60,000 troops would take some 
200,000 tons over and above the naval transport service, out of a mer- 
chant total of some 1'/2 million tons in a period of buoyant trade. Grey 
and his staff moreover were increasingly doubtful if a force of 60,000 
would be enough; their faith in insurgence was limited, and when their 


1. ‘Expected Disposable Force — Dec. 2oth, 1799’ (copy in P.R.O. 30/8/197, ff. 108v-10). 
That this paper, not in his hand, was by Dundas is clear from the ms in his papers at Duke 
University, North Carolina (see Mackesy, op. cit., 55). No fewer than 21,000 of the infantry 
were expected from the auxiliary forces, to make up the usual shortfalls in the regular regi- 
ments (cf. pp. 123, 125, 223-4 above): 5,000 from militia in England, 10,000 from militia in 
Ireland, 6,000 from Fencibles who had already volunteered for service overseas. 

2. A phrase of Pitt’s; and see Grenville to Wickham, 30 November 1799 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 52-3). 

3. See pp. 225-6 above. 

4. Aphrase of October (to Grenville, 20 October 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V, 4.93). 
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own geographical intelligence seemed unreliable — as so often! — they 
became reluctant to countenance fewer than 80,000 men. That would 
mean yet more shipping, which the War Office despaired of finding. It 
therefore looked as if a lesser nearby base must be first secured and rein- 
forced. Belleisle off Quiberon Bay —a name of ill omen? — was mentioned, 
and the royalist exiles suggested the peninsula of Rhuis on the bay’s 
eastern arm. But incessant convoys to either, according to the Admiralty, 
would lay a strain on naval protection which could weaken the security of 
Ireland and the Channel itself. Pitt investigated the choices, and ordered a 
survey of others: Huskisson, deputising for Dundas in the latter’s custom- 
ary Christmas visit to Scotland, was told to confer with Grey and St 
Vincent, who was now back from his Mediterranean command.* The 
Minister was not dissuaded by the navy’s objections, or the military’s 
doubts of the royalists: the latter a very reasonable reaction, which he had 
shared in the past? but now thought must be held in perspective while 
France seemed to be growing ever more disturbed. His typical eagerness 
at a fresh prospect was tempered in this instance by greater caution — 
perhaps a result, at least in part, of a warning from Dundas.° But the 
enthusiasm survived, and in the course of December he took matters 
largely into his own hands. At the turn of the year the issue was still wide 
open, within a broad consensus that a major seaborne attack should be 
made at some point.® 

Meanwhile what else could be done with any spare British resources? 
Holland had been mentioned; but the idea of a British involvement was 
quickly dropped.’ ‘The other possibility lay farther afield, on the southern 
flank of Europe, where the small force established in Minorca might be 
reinforced.’ Such a theatre of operations might offer significant advan- 
tages: a heightening of pressure on Spain; a prospect of support, as in 


1. Cf. II, 288, 318-19, 576-7; pp. 247, 252 above. On this occasion the Channel fleet, 
after eight years of blockade of Brest, was unable to furnish adequate information on the 
approaches or the shore defences, while the General had to work on papers produced in 
the American War of Independence (see Mackesy, op. cit., 61). 

2. Cf. II, 574-9. 

3. For which see pp. 140, 152 above. 

4. Cf. pp. 223-4, 226 above. 

5. Who was in Scotland at the time. ‘I perfectly trust in the assurances you give to me, 
that you will not permit the eagerness or the sanguineness of your temper to carry you 
beyond the result which an accurate investigation of the subject actually presents to you. 
Others may refrain from saying so with equal candour . . .’ (4 January 1800; Eng. Ms 907, 
John Rylands Library, Manchester). 

6. ‘I have been chiefly employed for the last Week in the discussion of very extensive 
Projects founded on the Accounts and the Solicitations received from Britanny’ (sic); Pitt to 
Canning, 24 December 1799 (Canning Ms 30, Leeds). There is a mass of material on this 
phase of the planning, for which see Note to this Ch. on Sources. A good summary of the 
professional issues is contained in Mackesy, op. cit., 52, 55-64. 

7. See pp. 319-20, 323-4 above. I have not found any further reference in these weeks to 
Bnitish participation in such an attack. 

8. P. 152 above. 
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1794-6, for an Austrian drive into southern France; and above all the 
chance of enlisting Russian aid, whether or not Suvorov’s army was 
recalled from Germany in full. 

There were many unknown factors to consider before such an aim 
could be achieved. Whatever might be done in the Mediterranean must 
depend to some extent on the decision for Brittany: supplies of men, 
equipment and transport must be measured against priorities in the 
north. Nor was it a simple matter to gauge the Tsar’s state of mind from 
impressions which varied with almost every crop of reports. Nor again for 
that matter would the Austrians’ new mood necessarily mean much. No 
final outcome could be predicted in any of these respects. There was 
however one point on which near certainty reigned in London: while a 
Russian contribution was sought, no one wished to repeat the experience 
of acting in union with a Russian force. The commanders from Holland, 
Dundas, Huskisson, all were equally adverse, and Pitt, impressed by ‘the 
deep prejudices which seem to have taken root in our service’, accepted 
that Russians in close contact might be ‘rather an incumbrance than an 
aid’. That appeared to rule them out from a combined descent on France. 
It also meant that they should complement, not form a part of a British 
offensive force in the Mediterranean.! But that did not lessen the desir- 
ability of their presence, without which such a British force might well 
lack substance for a significant contribution. As things stood, or could be 
conjectured, the latter’s numbers seemed unlikely to exceed 10,000.? On 
strictly military, let alone wider grounds, we would therefore welcome 
‘auxiliary’ strength.? 

How great then should that be, and from what quarter should it be 
drawn? In the mists of uncertainty, choices were amply supplied. If the 
Tsar relented at least in part, and left some 30,000 men with the 
Austrians, the residue (not very numerous by the latest estimates) 
might be marched to Leghorn to be augmented by a further contingent 
bringing the total to some 20,000. That addition might be found in the 
15,000-odd Russians from Holland now quartered in Britain, who them- 
selves might be replaced by 15~-20,000 brought in their own shipping 
from the Baltic, to be deployed, perhaps with a contingent of Dutch 
exiles, against Holland in the spring. This laborious policy was aimed of 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 21 November; Dundas to ? Pitt, 24 November 1799 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 35, 39). Dundas, it is true, did not dismiss the possibility of accustoming the 
Russians from Holland to ‘the habits and intercourse of British soldiers’. But he was 
clearly unenthusiastic. 

2. That figure is mentioned by both Dundas (24 November as above) and Grenville (no. 
102 to Whitworth, 22 — or perhaps 23 — November 1799; F.O. 65/45). But it seems to have 
been a maximum. Dundas also talked, at the same time, of 4,000; and Mackesy (op. cit., 
35) concludes that ‘about 5,000 British troops from the garrison could be spared for 
offensive operations’. Further reinforcements, from Portugal or home, did not enter the 
calculations seriously at this stage. 

3. Pitt’s phrase (‘auxiliaries’); to Grenville as in n1 above. 


4. Pp. 323-4 above. 
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course at the old concept of a triple offensive, with the Low Countries 
and Brittany tying down French forces while the Austrians (and perhaps 
some Russians) attacked France from the east. The same result 
however might be brought about differently if the Tsar adhered to his 
recent decision, for in that case his main army might be marched as a 
whole to the Italian coast, while the Russians in Britain could be pre- 
pared directly for the assault on Holland. Nothing then need come 
from the Baltic. There was moreover a further form of aid which would 
be helpful in the south. If Russia would provide 6-8,000 men in addi- 
tion for garrisoning duties, present and to come, they would release 
more British troops for an active role. Such support might be sent from 
the Crimea, in Russian shipping which should then remain.! Likely 
operational targets, the Cabinet was told, were Majorca, Malta, Toulon, 
and Cartagena, and the Allied forces should be placed under 
British overall command. The proposals were completed for St 
Petersburg in the last week of November.? Marking an advance in British 
offers to Russia of a presence in the central Mediterranean,’ their precise 
outcome would turn largely on the chances, which had already helped 
shape the invitation, of rescuing a major tripartite military and diplo- 
matic design. 


That effort was now well under way. It was intensified by the knowledge 
that ‘Tsar Paul might be casting his eyes elsewhere. His moods, and his poli- 
cies, were seldom confined to one object, and the announcement of a 
withdrawal of co-operation with Vienna had been accompanied by 
advice, somewhat startling, for London. At some point Britain would have 
to reach a negotiated peace, and this could best be achieved on the basis of 
France’s reduction to her pre-war frontiers and the union of the Austrian 
Netherlands with Holland, while Prussia was conciliated by some acces- 
sions on the Rhine, and Britain itself rewarded with its conquests in the 
West and East Indies. Meanwhile Austria should be disciplined and her 
ambitions restrained, and that could best be done by a fresh alliance of 
Britain and Russia with Prussia, the lead towards which should be taken by 


1. Mackesy (op. cit., 35) gives a précis of this series of conjectures. 

2. Grenville to Whitworth, nos. 102, 106, 22, 30 November 1799 (F.O. 65/45); memo- 
randum of 28 November by Dundas, presented to the Cabinet (copies in B.L. Add. Ms 
59306 from Grenville’s file of Cabinet Minutes and B.L. Add. Ms 38759 in Huskisson’s 
papers. Whitworth was sent the contents with Grenville’s no. 102). 

The despatches however did not leave until mid December. Together with some others, 
from 19 November onwards, they were entrusted to Captain Home Popham, the naval 
expert on transport and associated plans who had played a prominent part in the Russian 
preparations for Holland in the summer (pp. 235~7 above), and had now volunteered and 
been encouraged to return to influence the Tsar. He was held up in the event by contrary 
winds. 

3. See II, 633, 635 for Corsica in 1795; pp. 151 above for the possibility of Malta in 1798; 


and 318-20 more recently for offensive operations. 
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Britain in Berlin.! This information only added to the urgency of estab- 
lishing arrangements with Vienna, which might perhaps help turn away 
Paul’s ‘passion” and at any rate forestall or evade the task of having to talk 
to Prussia once more. For there was no wish in London at this time to take 
any step in Berlin, which the;special envoy Thomas Grenville had lately 
left in an atmosphere of mutual chill. The Prussians, it was true, might yet 
be militarily useful in any further operations in Holland; but that would 
raise awkward diplomatic questions,’ and in the larger European context 
their involvement was much less attractive than that of the Austrians 
themselves. So, basically, it had always been: ‘to whom’ in essence, if 
conditions permitted, ‘could we turn but to the Emperor?’ And the fact 
was underlined moreover at this point, after the many frustrations, by a 
sudden, almost desperate surge of interest in his potential military 
strength. For in the same reports that condemned the Russian forces, 
Wickham drew attention to an Austrian revival: the bearing and spirit of 
the troops had risen over the past two years, and so had the calibre of 
staffwork, to a level indeed which now outweighed shortcomings still to be 
seen higher up the scale.° These observations found their mark. Whatever 
the defects of Vienna’s policy, the Austrian army was regaining a favour it 
had never wholly lost. And now that there were some friendlier signals 
from Thugut, quite possibly misleading but observable and transmitted at 
a critical time, we had best proceed on our existing path. 

The prospects furthermore seemed not unhopeful as the year drew 
towards its close. In December Minto reported that the Austrians 
appeared really anxious to concert plans. Their intentions in respect of 
the Russians were shaken by their own experience of Suvorov’s army.® But 
they professed themselves ready to assist from Italy any Anglo-Russian 
moves against southern France and, from a base in Mainz,’ any renewed 


1. Paul to Vorontsov, 15 October [OS, 25 October NS], enclosed in Vorontsov to 
Grenville, 19 November 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 32-4). Vorontsov’s private comment 
was, ‘On n’agit chez nous que par passion et violence.’ In Britain itself the term ‘East 
Indies’ was often used to cover the Far East (see I, 423). 

2. Nr above. 

3. Pp. 241-3, 253-4 above. 

4. Pittin February 1795 (II, 559); and see pp. 250—-1 above. 

5. To Grenville, no. 42, 31 October 1799; received 19 November (F-O. 74/25). He also 
repeated Suvorov’s high opinion of the Austrians, for which cf. p. 322 above (no. 37, 17 
October, loc. cit.; cf. Correspondence of Wickham, II, 320, 274). The effect of the reports may 
be gauged by Ministers’ ensuing confidence in their ally through operations which were to 
end in disaster. 

6. ...‘a sort of pestilence or visitation which is more dreaded than the enemy’ (Minto 
to Grenville, no. 43, 1 December 1799, received on the 17th; PR.O., FO. 7/57). At the same 
time, they were prepared to place a corps of 10-15,000 under their own strict command. 
Nine days later however they seemed to have changed their mind (same to same, no. 47, 10 
December, received 27 January 1800; loc. cit.). 

7. See pp. 239-40, 248-9, 251 above. When the Archduke Charles had turned round 
towards Switzerland again in October, the French staged a limited recrossing of the Rhine 
to the south of the city. 
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operations in Holland. They still wished to retain control in Piedmont 
while the war lasted, though they seemed prepared to allow self-govern- 
ment provided that the King himself did not return. They also demanded 
an engagement that Britain would not make a separate peace, or treat 
separately for a general peace — shades of 1796 — or with any neutral 
Power (obviously Prussia in particular) on the Coalition’s affairs.'! Some of 
these requirements were not accepted as they stood; Grenville still disliked 
the Emperor’s claim on Piedmont, which with some of Austria’s other 
Italian ambitions gave ‘considerable ground for distrust’; and we could 
not deny ourselves the freedom of possible talks with neutrals, which it 
would be pointless to veto in advance. But Ministers were distinctly heart- 
ened by the tone of the military statements, and agreed to make no uni- 
lateral, or treat unilaterally for a general, peace. This rejoinder was ready 
to be sent — bitter weather permitting — on Christmas Eve.? Had further 
messengers from Vienna reached London in the harsh conditions, the 
Government might have been even better pleased. For by the middle of 
the month Minto was able to send distinctly encouraging news. ‘The 
Austrians’ operations would be divided between Italy with 100,000 men 
and Switzerland and the Rhine with another 100,000 plus 25~30,000 from 
German states; and a preponderance of the force north of the Alps would 
be assigned to Switzerland, of which the British would presumably 
approve — 85,000 men as against 40,000 for the renewed advance on 
Mainz.’ Those movements might be followed by an attack (possibly 
limited, Minto thought) from the Swiss base in eastern France; but the 
main thrust would come farther south, to Savoy and Nice and into 
Provence or the Dauphiné. Such a strategy was by no means to be dis- 
missed under current circumstances; and there were some contingent, 
diplomatic reasons for cautious hope. For a compromise was indicated 
now over Piedmont: the territory might be wholly restored to Sardinia, 
provided as before that the King did not return in wartime and his troops 
served under Austrian command. Furthermore, there was ‘a positive 
promise’ to ratify the Loan Convention, though London should shoulder 
the charges for the loan itself.* In return for such a package, Austria would 


1. Minto to Grenville, nos. 43, 44, 1 December 1799; both received on the 17th (KO. 
7/57). See Il, 626-7, 636~7, 645~-6, 649 for Britain’s behaviour in the autumn of 1796. 

2. Grenville to Minto, nos. 18, 19 both Most Secret of 24 December 1799 (E.O. 7/57). 
The icy weather and some consequential arrangements were the subject of an unnum- 
bered Separate and Secret of the same date. 

The Foreign Secretary’s distrust of Austrian policy in Italy was fanned by reports from 
the British envoys in Sardinia and now also in Tuscany, where Thugut was suspected of 
wishing to see British influence in Florence reduced (Thomas Jackson to Grenville, 7 
September—13 November 1799; PR.O., FO. 67/28 passim; William Wyndham to same, 
unnumbered, 14 November, received 8 December 1799, F.0. 79/17). 

3. For which see p. 251 above. 

4. Cf. the earlier different suggestion on pp. 322~3 above. Minto had in fact already 
opened this last possibility on his own initiative, to apply for the duration of the war. Thugut 
replied that the expenses should remain a British responsibility until finally discharged. 
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need fresh help to the tune of £1.6 million — shortly raised to £2.4 million 
to include the German troops — with an immediate advance in bullion or 
coin.! These most reent despatches finally reached England, once more in 
a batch, towards the end of January.” But they reinforced a promise more 
faintly discernible several weeks before. 

News from St Petersburg remained more ambiguous, in so far as any 
was received, for in fact not all the despatches could get through. The 
latest information, received early in December, held out little hope of 
rapprochement with Vienna, and that prospect was now virtually dis- 
counted, as it was by the Austrians themselves.? The British proposals 
therefore hardened on those already sketched for such a case, advancing 
for good measure the date for an attack on Holland so as to achieve 
greater surprise.t And when further despatches from Whitworth came in 
— mostly on the same day as the latest batch from Minto® — they suggested 
that, in so far as the issue lay with London, this might be the best course to 
pursue. For while the Tsar seemed no more disposed than before to 
change his attitude towards Austria, he still appeared ready to persist in 
the war. He was talking after all — almost inevitably — of closer contact 
with Prussia.®° He had just completed talks for improved relations with 
Sweden by signing a fresh alliance — news which led Grenville, almost 
equally inevitably, to ask if the Swedes might declare war on France.’ He 
had recently strengthened his connexion with Bavaria — primarily to 
embarrass Austria in the German Empire — and (now inconveniently) had 


1. Britain had been required earlier to subsidise the Germans; the Austrians then 
decided (see p. 332, ni below), in order to stymie Russia, to pay the troops direct, recouping 
from London. Before this proposal was received, Grenville had in fact undertaken to meet 
the cost of 10-12,000 men under Austrian command (no. 19 to Minto as on p. 330, n2 
above). 

Austria was also claiming some £40,000 for supplies issued to Condé’s army of exiles in 
1795-7, when that force was being subsidised by Britain (see pp. 222, 249, n2 above); Duffy 
‘War Policy’, 388n1. 

2. Minto to Grenville, nos. 47, 48, both of 10 December, 49 of 13 December; all 
received 27 January 1800 (EO. 7/57). 

3. Whitworth to same, nos. 105, 106, of ‘11’ (really 13), 17 November, both received 6 
December 1799 (FO. 65/45); Minto to same, nos. 40, 43, 12 November, 1 December, 
received 28 November, 17 December 1799 (FO. 7/57). See also p. 329 above for the 
Austrians’ disinclination to act with the Russian forces. 

4. Grenville to Whitworth, nos. 108, 114, 116 of 13, 17, 22 December 1799 (FO. 65/45). 
Cf. p. 328 above for the ‘alternative’ case. The date now suggested for the Dutch operation 
was March. 

5. Whitworth to Grenville, nos. 107, unnumbered (but 108), 109, 111-15 (114 being 
wrongly numbered; he was getting in a muddle), 28 November—31 December 1799; the 
first seven received 27 January, the eighth 6 February 1800 (loc. cit.). See ng above. 

6. Pp. 200, 208, 211, 215 above. 

7. To Whitworth, no. 115, 20 December 1799 (loc. cit.). That would of course stop her 
trade as a neutral with the enemy. It would not necessarily involve her accession to the 
Coalition. 

See p. 244, n2 above for Britain’s own poor relations with Sweden earlier in the year. 
Their continuing stagnation may be followed in PR.O., FO. 73/27. 
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hired troops there as Britain had earlier hoped.! Not all these symptoms 
were related exclusively to the same cause. But they might be taken 
together as indications of continued involvement. If so, Russia might be 
expected not to reduce the contacts with ourselves. Even allowing for the 
impact of temperament, Paul would otherwise be cutting off his nose to 
spite his face. 

So at any rate the reading might be taken at a delicate point. The 
prospects for the Coalition were finely balanced at the end of the year. All 
might still be upset; or, less palatable to the sceptics, might end in reluctant 
agreements leading to half-measures destined to fail. No one could yet 
guess. But by the same token this did not seem to be the time to falter or 
hold back. The alliances were strained; but they were still in being, and 
the British plans were developing, in principle at least, to accommodate 
the late disappointment.? The enemy too had his own weaknesses, which 
under pressure might yet prove mortal: Italy was almost wholly lost, 
Switzerland could follow, even perhaps Holland, and if the risings on 
French soil had not succeeded they showed the reality of discontent. 
British involvement in a Continental strategy appeared to be at least 
worth one more try. So it could be argued in London when an unusual 
event occurred. 


II 


On the evening of 31 December a messenger disturbed Grenville at 
Dropmore with a packet from London which the Foreign Secretary has- 
tened to send on the last few miles to Windsor. Together with a covering 
letter to himself from his counterpart Talleyrand, it contained a letter 
from Bonaparte to the King. 

The missive was an overture for peace. Bearing in mind that it would 
almost certainly be published, in the manner of both sides on analogous 
occasions increasingly over recent years, the contents were admirably 
phrased.* Were there ‘no means of coming to an understanding’ after 
seven years of war? How could ‘the two most enlightened nations of 
Europe’ sacrifice the benefits of peace to ‘ideas of vain greatness’? Such 
sentiments could not ‘be foreign’ to a King ‘who reigns over a free nation, 


1. Robert Walrond [envoy in Munich] to Grenville, nos. 30 and enclosure to 31 of 17, 
23-4 November, received 4, 13 December 1799 (P.R.O., FO. 9/18). See pp. 249, n2, 322 
above for the troops. 

2. See p. 324 above. 

3. Grenville to George III, 31 December 1799, 7.15 pm (L.C.G. JI, III, no. 2095). 

4. Cf. for earlier occasions II, 310-11, 607, 649n5. For the translated text on this occa- 
sion see The New Annual Register for... 1800 (1801), 56; also, PH., XXXIV, cols. 1197-8. The 
letter was signed “Buonaparte’; a spelling, legally correct, which he had abandoned for 
common purposes some three years before (p. 50, nz above). There is a copy of the 
untranslated text in Pitt’s papers, PR.O. 30/8/1o1. 
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and with the sole view of rendering it happy’. War would exhaust both 
their countries in the end, while ‘the fate of all civilized nations’ was 
‘attached’ to its termination. It was an appeal, couched largely in a tone 
breathing the vanished spirit of ten years before,! which could attract 
much liberal and some commercial sympathy at a well chosen point. 

A peace offering of some kind was not unexpected, as the Foreign 
Office had suggested to Russia and Austria.2:- The form however took 
Ministers by surprise. Bonaparte addressed the King as an equal; he 
ignored the accepted diplomatic channels and practices of western 
Europe; and he was acting without the hints and preliminaries, usually 
confidential and sometimes indirect, hitherto experienced by other allies 
when the French were testing the temperature.* His approach on the con- 
trary was declared outright to be ‘disengaged’ from such methods, which 
were better suited to weak than to strong states. The whole mode of pro- 
ceeding appeared extraordinary; a communication to a Head of State 
which in itself was out of order had been brought over by ‘a common 
courier’ without request for a passport,‘ in a vessel which was thereby not 
admitted but now lay off Dover awaiting a reply. Such a way of behaving 
offended against established usage. But that was not the reason for the 
response the letter received. 

For the Ministers chiefly involved had already made up their minds in 
principle about an approach for peace which they had assumed might 
come soon. They did so in the light, or murk, of the latest twist of fortune 
in Paris which had raised Bonaparte suddenly to this height. For the 
turning-point in his life was now complete. On 13 October he had landed 
in Provence, leaving his army behind, from his Egyptian campaign.° On 9g 
November the coup of Brumaire saw the end of the Directory, and its 
replacement by the Consulate in which he was named the third of three. 
The following weeks witnessed his formal elevation to provisional First 
Consul, the drafting of a Constitution at first apparently in harness with 
the constitutionalist survivor Sieyés, and stern operations in the Vendée 
by which the insurgents were ground down. It proved to be the opening of 
an era. But it was far from giving that impression at the time. On the 
contrary, while the seeming confusion posed a range of questions for 
the future, their very indeterminacy shaped the answer in the immedi- 
ate term. Two broad possibilities could be canvassed in London. Either, 
as Grenville maintained, this military adventurer was a typical product 
of the Revolution; the latest figure to come to the top of an endlessly 


1. Cf. Il, 46. Pitt himself thought it was in ‘very civil’ language (to Dundas, 31 
December 1799; Stanhope, III, 207). 

2. P. 324 above. 

3. A hint had in fact been received on the 25th, the day on which the letter was dated in 
Paris. But that was all. 

4. Cf. Il, 627-8, 636. The account was Pitt’s (to Chatham, 1 January 1800; P.R.O. 
30/8/101). 

5. For the start of which see p. 147 above. 
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unstable succession, whose advent did nothing to alter, and indeed 
pointed, the aggression inherent in the Jacobin threat. Or, as Canning 
argued privately on different lines from his former chief,! this was the 
latest and most significant stage in an inevitable process, signalling in one 
form or another the prospective transformation of a failing republic into a 
monarchy restored from within France itself.2 He spoke better than he 
knew, though not at all in the sense he had in mind. But his argument 
stirred Pitt to set down his own thoughts at unusual length, in a letter of 
interest not only for current but for future events. 

The occasion arose from a private talk or talks in November, perhaps at 
Holwood, in which Canning had clearly become alarmed that the 
Minister might contemplate the possibility of peace talks if current 
developments seemed to offer signs of hope. He himself was certain on 
the contrary that events should be left to work themselves out until they 
were eclipsed in the destined beneficial end. Pitt settled down to explain 
his position.? He thought that there was ‘a reasonable Prospect of making 
a decisive Impression’ on France ‘in One or Two Campaigns more’,* with a 
balance of strength on the Allies’ side against waning ‘Exertion’ (though 
he would still not underestimate that) from a nation whose resources 
appeared to be exhausted and whose public opinion had now suffered a 
further ‘Shock’. If however we should be ‘abandoned’ by the Continental 
Powers to a ‘defensive War by ourselves’, we still had the means for an 
indefinite time ‘never to think of Peace with a Revolutionary Jacobin 


1. Canning had moved in March from his Under Secretaryship at the Foreign Office 
(p. 59 above) into a better paid Commissionership on the Board of Control for India. 

2. ‘Do you apprehend that there is any man in this Country [Grenville presumably 
excepted], do you believe even that there is any man in France, to whom the first idea sug- 
gested by this latter Revolution was any other than the Restoration of the Monarchy? Is it 
not plain that events are in full march towards that point?’ (to Pitt, 28 November 1799, 
P.R.O. 30/8/120; printed in part in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 319-20). On this 
reading, the interval would be filled either by Bonaparte’s fall to ‘the violent party’, which 
would produce a revival of Jacobinism itself now destined to fail; or by the consolidation of 
Bonaparte’s or Sieyés’ authority which, whoever was the victor, could prove only a half- 
way house. While he agreed with Grenville that the General was an adventurer who would 
take all possible steps to preserve his power, he thus did not agree that Jacobinism could be 
expunged solely by outright defeat at the Allies’ hands. 

3. Pitt to Canning, 3 December 1799 (Canning Ms 30, Leeds). The letter runs to 17'/2 
PP: 

The exact circumstances of the exchange are uncertain, and not all the correspondence 
seems to have survived. If Canning kept his diary in this period it has disappeared; as also, 
it would seem, have some letters to which others, surviving, refer. Pitt had written to him in 
late November (in one communication not found, and probably relating to Canning’s 
immediate political prospects) and promised a ‘second part’ on the scene in France and its 
implications which, typically, did not follow. In its absence, Canning then despatched a 
long ‘second part’ of his own, perhaps again following on a screed about his personal posi- 
tion, which was exercising him at this time. Its relevant portion ended, ‘For God’s sake, no 
treaty, but with Monarchy’ (P.R.O. 30/8/120 as in nz above). It was probably to this docu- 
ment that Pitt replied now. 

4. Cf. pp. 325, and 324 and n6, above. 
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Government’. He agreed with Canning that, as far as could be seen, the 
new event in France was ‘a great Step to Monarchy’, and that ‘probably 
Nothing but premature Peace on our Part’ could ‘check or much retard 
the Progress to its Restoration, — Probably not even another Jacobin 
Revolution’ which in his view would lead to a civil war. He found it hard to 
envisage either Bonaparte’s survival as a military usurper relying on force 
in the absence of popular sympathy, or the maintenance of his authority 
in ‘any mixed or moderate Plan of Government’, such as his fellow 
Consul Sieyés was said to be preparing on ‘the Model of the American’. 
Embarrassed as they were in their resources, and narrowly based polit- 
ically, the Consuls would most likely suffer their displacement by monar- 
chy at once or quite soon, in the latter instance after an intermediate 
change; and indeed, aware of their impossible position, they might them- 
selves seek to parley for its restoration, to avoid ‘the Perspective of a 
Voyage to Cayenne’:! 

These were ‘probable’ eventualities. At the same time, ‘Opposite 
Chances’ were not out of the question. It was not ‘absolutely impossible’ 
that Bonaparte would establish himself as a military despot strong 
enough to subdue the Jacobins and also ‘in a great degree’ extinguish the 
royalists’ hopes. And if that happened, it could have effects on the 
prospects for peace. For if the General then thought, as he might, that it 
could be ‘really his Interest both to make Peace and to maintain it’, and 
were to offer ‘honorable and Advantageous Terms’, Pitt could ‘not see... 
on what Grounds We could justify to ourselves a refusal to Treat, and 
much the less how We could expect to be supported by Public Opinion’. 
Canning had stated his objection to negotiating at once. But in such cir- 
cumstances we would be doing so with an ‘established Despotism . . . long 
since tried.’ “The only doubt would then be what is a sufficient Trial; but this 
relates not to the Principle but to its application’. It was impossible to 
‘define beforehand the Point at which one’s own Judgment would be con- 
vinced’; and whenever that might be it was pretty clear that ‘the Public 
Opinion would run before it’. He had also however to take into account 
‘the still more improbable but yet not zmpossible Supposition, that 
Bonaparte will succeed in establishing some moderate Form of 
Government, either the American for example or any other’, and in 
maintaining it despite both Jacobins and royalists. He put this as ‘an 
Extreme Case’. Nonetheless, ‘No Man can pretend that there would be 
any Thing in the Form or essential Principles of such a Government, 
which would make Treaty with it unsafe’. Judgment, again, would then 
turn on the likelihood of its endurance. 

At this point in his explanation Pitt had to leave the solitude of 
Holwood, where he was writing, for London. Attendance at St James’s 


1. The overseas penal settlement: the French New South Wales. The phrase may possi- 
bly have been picked up from Grenville, who had used it a few days before (to Wickham, 30 
November 1799; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 53). 
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and an early dinner prevented him from pursuing the subject further; the 
press of business was as usual closing in. Moreover — he continued from 
Downing Street — he had just seen the latest newspapers from Paris, in one 
of which there was ‘a Plan of a Constitution, containing a Collection of 
ridiculous and refined Extravagance, and promising a degree of 
Weakness and Confusion, almost beyond the most sanguine 
Expectations’.! Such an ‘Abortion’ scarcely promised stability. And he 
also had news of an armistice in Britanny, in which the royalists seemed to 
have been treated on ‘rather more than a Footing of Equality’. Altogether, 
perhaps the Consuls might end our ‘Perplexities’ by ‘abdication’ soon. 
Whatever happened in the near future, however, his own approach was 
clear. ‘We ought never to treat with a Jacobin Government; but . . . We 
ought on no Account to commit ourselves by any declaration that the 
Restoration of Royalty is the Sine Qua Non Condition of Peace’. 

This conspectus throws light on Pitt’s patterns of thought — and on his 
propensity to snatch at the latest piece of news. His reasoning, given 
unconcealed to this particular confidant but soon to be repeated in 
essence to others,? was broadly in line with his past course and held 
implications for what might come. It did not however raise a doubt 
immediately, as he and Canning agreed with relief? Indeed, on his 
reading, there was no reason to take up Bonaparte’s initiative at once; the 
future, close or distant, could be left for the moment to look after itself. 
That view was echoed by those of his colleagues who were available for 
consultation; and if they seem to have allowed that the door need not be 
shut to possible talks with a republic under changing circumstances, it 
may well have been with the comfortable feeling that these were unlikely 
to arise soon.* The form of the letter to the King confirmed Grenville in 
his view that Jacobinism was and would remain ‘unshaken’; there was no 
hint of Pitt’s own acknowledgment of a ‘very civil’ tone.6 And while the 
absent Dundas had earlier taken leave to doubt the Foreign Secretary’s 
assessment, that did not stop him too from now subscribing ‘heartily’ to 
the consensus on the issue itself. 


1. And cf. Pitt to Grenville, 22 December 1799 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 84-5). 

2. Verbally to Grenville on the day before Bonaparte’s letter was received, and to Spencer 
and Windham, as it happened, on the day itself; and further by letter to Dundas and to 
Chatham (Stanhope, III, 207 for the former, P.R.O. 30/8/101, 1 January 1800, for the latter). 

3. Canning to Pitt, Private, 7 December 1799 (P.R.O. 30/8/120); Pitt to Canning, 10 
December 1799 (Canning Ms 30). 

4. See Stanhope, III, 207 for a statement of Pitt’s advice, which Grenville and Windham at 
least must have taken contentedly in their stride (cf. Windham to Pitt, 18 November 1799; The 
Windham Papers, Il, 143-4). The other Ministers to hand were Spencer and Camden (Jupp, 
Lord Grenville, 240n2). 

5. For which see p. 333, nt above. The King himself, not unexpectedly, was equally dis- 
gusted (to Grenville, 1 January 1800; L.C.G. IL, II, no. 2095). 

6. To Pitt, 4 January 1800 (Eng. Ms 907, John Rylands Library, Manchester). It was in fact 
Dundas’s speculation of a change in France that had led Grenville to state his own vigorous 
view (letters of 24, 25 November respectively; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 38, 47). 
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For whatever their judgments on the newcomer’s circumstances and 
political stance, Ministers were all agreed that he should not be met half 
way. France was in no state to offer ‘any solid certainty to be derived from 
negotiation’;! Bonaparte himself might not last long; and if he did, who 
could forecast his real intentions? His record in Italy was one of agree- 
ments broken in letter or spirit, and aggressions mounted by him or his 
subordinates on incidents all too easily aroused. Tuscany, Sardinia, 
Parma, Modena, Rome, Venice: all had seen treaties overturned or 
infringed and pretexts illegitimately seized.2 And when one turned to the 
republican French Governments themselves, whatever their titles and 
composition, the dismal list extended to much of western Europe.’ Quite 
apart from violations and infringements, there was the 


Impossibility of treating with Revy. Govt. 
from its Principles — its Perfidy 

from its Want of Stability — and 

from each new Gov«. breaking off Negotn‘. 
or Treaties begun by the former. — 

(List of Treaties broken off by the same 
Govt. which formed them (.. . America 


Prussia 
& Naples & Tuscany 
do. by the Succeeding Govt. . . . Lisle 
Portugal 
Vienna 


List of Changes of Government... 


It could certainly not be assumed that this ‘Rev’. System’ had now ‘ceased 
finally’; and that being so, it was not hard to determine ‘Whether 
Circumstances require accepting an insecure Compromise’. For neither 
the énemy’s situation nor that of the Coalition suggested an affirmative 
reply. On the contrary, it could be held, both pointed the other way. If one 
assessed the ‘Permanency of Bonaparte’ one could cite 


Grounds of Hatred against 

him in France (Royalists — Republicans — Moderés 

Nature of his Military Power — Seeds of disunion in the Constitution 
(Its Contradictory Quality) 

Jealousies ... 


1. Pitt to Dundas, 31 December 1799 (Stanhope, III, 207); and cf. same to Chatham, 1 
January 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/101). 

2. These instances are taken from a memorandum in Pitt’s papers (P.R.O. 30/8/195, ff. 
111-15) in Grenville’s hand, written probably in preparation for a Parliamentary debate 
which followed soon (p. 342 below). 

3. The excerpts that follow come from comprehensive notes in Pitt’s hand, probably for 
the same occasion as in n2 above. They are in P.R.O. 30/8/1097, ff. 317v-18, with another 
copy loc. cit., ff. 268v-gv in a different hand. 
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And turning to the prospects of the Alliance, and more particularly 
comparing Britain’s with those of France, some heartening indications 
could be discerned. 


our Army & Navy — (Dutch Fleet) 

Distractions in France (Royalists not instigated from hence) 

Diminution of French Armies 

& Want of military Supplies 

State of Finances — 

Bankruptcies (That since Bonaparte’s Gov.) — Impossibility of violent 
Means. 

Future Taxes 

Probable Comparative Situation at the End of another Campaign. — 


It was in fact possible to point (particularly, one might say, for debating 
purposes) to 


Difference from State when We Negotiated 
[in 1796 and 1797]! 


This comparison with France moreover could draw some adventitious 
strength, within the Cabinet if not in public, from the surprisingly favour- 
able state of the current British exchanges with Vienna.? For if Bonaparte 
could look in part to the disunity within the Alliances, he could not count 
thereby on the expectation that Austria would leave the war. Particularly 
after her shattering experience in 1796~7, there was of course always that 
possibility, heightened when Britain proved especially demanding or 
managed to cause offence. Thugut had a harder row to hoe than he was 
often given credit for in London. But whatever bargain he felt bound, and 
was ready enough, to drive with his ally, he was apparently not proposing 
to countenance a separate peace, and had indeed required an assurance 
that Britain would not seek one on her own;} and his policy was said at this 
point to be in the ascendant. So Bonaparte in fact found — or was able to 
confirm — directly, for he had written to the Emperor as well as George III, 
and in due course would receive a similar if milder rebuff. That could not 
be known yet in England; but the prospects suggested by Austria’s ami- 
ability might be taken, if cautiously, as tending to reinforce a conclusion 
already reached. Ministers had no intention of accepting the French over- 
ture, and the courier off Dover need not wait long for his reply. 


1. See p. 256 above for the Dutch fleet, and 226 for the unfortunate spontaneity of the 
royalist risings. The ‘impossibility of violent means’ refers probably to enforcement of 
further exactions. 

2. Minto’s hopeful despatches nos. 43, 44 had reached London on 17 December, and 
the responses were dated the 24th (pp. 329~30 and ns 1, 2 above). 

3. P. 330 above. 
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The decision therefore was reached quickly, at a sparsely attended 
Cabinet on 2 January 1800, two days after Bonaparte’s letter had arrived. ! 
The King had been advised of the likely outcome when Grenville for- 
warded the letter itself;2 and it only remained to draft the reply. That 
however was not a formality: it would need some care. The Allied 
Governments must be borne in mind; and, in this instance of equal 
importance, so must public opinion in France and in England itself. For 
Bonaparte’s document, when published,? would certainly make an 
impression, which would have to be countered if support for the war at 
home was to be properly maintained. Dundas, up in Scotland, put his 
finger on the spot. Unless we could make our own ‘impressions’ soon by 
the forthcoming offensive, 


we shall not be able to persuade the country with an honourable and 
advantageous Peace (as they will suppose) in their hands to continue 
the war upon a Speculation which many will think not within our 
province, and which still more will be disposed to think not at all within 
our reach but by an expenditure of money and blood, and even with 
that expenditure doubtful in the issue. I don’t pretend to decide when 
these feelings will begin to operate, or how soon they may force them- 
selves upon our line of conduct, but I think I see with clearness that 
they will sooner or later press upon us according to circumstances.* 


Pitt himself, to judge by some of his phrases, was well aware of the same 
probability;> there was an undoubted desire in England for peace, again 
starting to be heard more widely after the failure in Holland and the bad 
harvest. The British public accordingly needed fresh assurance that, 
despite ample resources, Ministers were not blindly committed to a war of 
indefinite length, but rather required proper grounds for confidence from 
France on which they could consider negotiations for peace. That must 
mean the abandonment of revolutionary aggression. And that in turn 
meant evidence, which events or time alone could provide, of a verifiable 
change of ‘system’ in Paris: of acceptable behaviour abroad springing from 
a frame of moderation at home. Such a message moreover must be made 
clear across the Channel as at home, as both a requirement and a reassur- 
ance to a nation which itself by all appearances seemed to be reaching such 
a goal. In an exchange that would include a good measure of propaganda, 
the French people as well as the British must be taken fully into account. 


1. Pitt to Chatham, 1 January 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/101); Windham’s Diary for that date 
(421). Those present were the Ministers noted on p. 336, nq above. Windham had met Pitt 
and Canning at the Foreign Office the day before (Diary, ibid). 

2. See p. 332, n3 above. 

3. See p. 332 above. 

4. To Pitt, 4 January 1800 (crossing Pitt’s to him of 31 December; p. 336 and ng above); 
Eng. Ms 907, John Rylands Library. 

5. Cf. p. 335 above. 
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The resulting document was aimedat these various needs. The audience, 
at home and in Europe, was reminded of the fruits of the Revolution: the 
Low Countries and Switzerland overrun, Germany ravaged, Italy — now 
largely rescued — exposed to ‘rapine and anarchy’; public treaties regu- 
larly broken, private ‘stability’ removed. Only a return to ‘better princi- 
ples’ could end Britain’s resistance to such deeds; it was not enough to 
offer ‘general professions of pacific dispositions’. So much for Bonaparte’s 
overture. And in stating their own position, Ministers agreed to a step, in 
the light of the circumstances, which they had not taken specifically hith- 
erto. For the state of affairs in France — perhaps even the First Consul’s 
own calculations! — now seemed ripe for a pronouncement at a critical 
point. The Government accordingly declared that it favoured a return of 
monarchy as ‘the best and most natural pledge’ of a return to conditions 
in which talks for peace could begin ‘at once’. This was ‘desirable’. 
Nevertheless, while openly avowed, it was not the ‘exclusive’ means to the 
necessary end. The former position was restated in sequel. We did not 
claim to prescribe a decision which must lie with France herself; we looked 
‘only’ to security for ourselves, our allies and ‘the general safety of 
Europe’.? 

The draft of the text was considered by the Cabinet at its meeting on 2 
January, and again the next day. The King was not slow to give his 
approval, and — agreeably to his own wishes — the paper was communi- 
cated to Parliament and to all Continental courts.* Both Grenville and Pitt 
were content with the substance. It should encourage royalists and less 
committed moderates, stating a definite preference for one path towards 
peace talks while retaining a freedom of manoeuvre; it avoided any 
possibility of charges of bad faith from Austria or Russia; it expressed 
resolution without barring a readiness to treat at a proper time. From 
potentially divergent starting points, as seen before and would be seen 
again, the two men’s views thus converged on the immediate response 
from a Government speaking as one. 


1. Cf. pp. 333-6 above. And see Mackesy, op. cit., 36 & n8 for an attempt to elucidate 
these calculations by sending an agent to Paris at the beginning of December 1799. He did 
not find out anything of significance. 

2. The New Annual Register for 1800, 57-8. It must of course be remembered that the 
Ministry had in mind a Constitutionalist, not an absolute, monarchy (cf. II, 582); and, 
while perhaps not prescribing the form directly, would doubtless have tried to bring influ- 
ence to bear in the event of a restoration. 

3. Grenville to George II, 31 December 1799, 2 January 1800, George III to Grenville, 
1, 3 January 1800 (L.C.G, II, III, nos. 2095, 2097). According to Rosebery however (Pitt, 
143), the King ‘could not stomach’ the paper, and wrote on it “In my opinion much too 
strong, but I suppose it must go”. I do not know his grounds for this statement. To 
Grenville himself George III wrote before the second Cabinet, ‘I never read a paper which 
so exactly contained the sentiments of my heart . . ., and I cannot see the shaddow of 
reason for altering any expression it contains’. For the dating of the Cabinet’s considera- 
tion see also Grenville to Buckingham, 3 January 1800 (Buckingham, III, 4), Windham’s 
diary for 2 and 3 January (Diary, 421; B.L. Add. Ms 37924 respectively). 
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There was bound to be questioning beyond such circles. The open prefer- 
ence for monarchy was not to everyone’s taste, not only among the diffused 
ranks of ‘Friends of Peace’ but also others, of different persuasion, who saw 
a threat to public unity in a specific statement.! That however was of less 
consequence than the tone of the reply, which aroused immediate and wide- 
spread offence. In some degree the language may have been affected by the 
fact that Bonaparte’s letter was addressed to the King, so that the royal reac- 
tion carried extra personal weight. Certainly his disgust with ‘the Corsican 
tyrant’ did not discourage an acerbic flavour.’ But that in any case was not 
unlikely when the main author was Grenville; his colleagues and the Allies 
could cite their own experiences,’ and in an instance such as this the enemy 
would scarcely be spared. Bonaparte indeed was not granted a direct 
answer: the Foreign Secretary replied, and then to Talleyrand, there being 
‘no reason to depart from those forms which have long been established in 
Europe’. Pitt for his part was unhappy about this; he would have preferred 
an introductory paragraph as between Foreign Ministers, the rest following 
as ‘a note or declaration in the King’s name’. But his advice, though given 
quite strongly, was ignored;? and the prelude set the style. The language, self- 
righteous, lofty and in places contemptuous, was indeed highly inapposite to 
the purpose. It was hardly likely to attract French moderates; it gave 
Bonaparte an opening for a skilful rejoinder;> and it did not enthuse all 
moderates at home, or perhaps all in the Administration itself. 


1. Eg Thomas Grenville to Spencer, 5 January 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G38). 
In hoping that the answer would not jeopardise ‘the prudent regard which the 
Government has hitherto wisely shewn in not pressing beyond that line where publick 
opinion went with them’, he trusted that ‘you have not, now more than at other times, put 
forward the re-establishment of Monarchy in France as the condition of peace’. He 
clearly feared his brother’s inclination; but at least Pitt made certain of the qualification to 
a statement whose line he was then ready and willing to approve. 

See p. 308 above for ‘Friends of Peace’. 

2. To Grenville, 1 January 1800 (L.C.G. II, III, no. 2095). Cf. pp. 333, 336, n5 above. 

3. Cf. pp. 133-4, 148 above. 

4. It ‘would be a great improvement’. ‘I am clear it would be much for the better’. *. . . 
the paper will be in a simpler and more dignified form, and fitter for publication as a man- 
ifesto’ (to Grenville, 3 January 1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 96). The Minister probably did 
not help his case by explaining that his proposal had been suggested by Canning, whose 
relations with his former principal were ambiguous (see pp. 59-61 above). But the Foreign 
Secretary could afford in any case to stand firm on a matter of protocol in which he must 
have known he could count on the King. 

5. Talleyrand to Grenville, 14 January 1800; which drew a final reply from Grenville on 
the 20th (PH., XXXIV, cols. 1200-4). 

6. Certainly not George Rose, if his restrospective statement is to be believed (to 
Pretyman, 25 June 1800; Pretyman Ms 435/44). Others who may have felt likewise were 
Canning (n4 above) and Cornwallis in Ireland (to Major-General Ross, 3 July 1800; 
Correspondence of Cornwallis, 111, 270), though the comments were made in different circum- 
stances later. Speaker Addington, not of course within the Ministry though very much in 
touch, was however certainly unenthusiastic at the time (see Mackesy, op. cit., 50). 
Grenville himself perhaps had the language partly in mind in forecasting that the paper 
would ‘alarm some weak friends’ (to Buckingham, 3 January 1800; Buckingham, III, 4). 
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Without such language in fact the message might have achieved its 
object more fully. Nonetheless, despite such qualms the substance passed 
muster by and large. Wilberforce, highly doubtful himself, was probably 
right when he noted, ‘All people disapproving of Grenville’s uncivil 
answer, though in general approving of rejection of overture’.! His own 
strong reservations were eased after talking to Pitt, sufficiently at least for 
him to support Government in the ensuing Commons’ debate. And it was 
Pitt who had the greatest effect when that time came.? His speech, of great 
length — it occupies 53 columns in the most commonly cited report — and 
composed on the lines and largely in the order of the extensive notes in his 
papers, was widely held to be one of his most impressive and was certainly 
fully prepared.’ The climax drew on Cicero. 


Cur igitur pacem nolo? Quia infida est, 
quia periculosa, quia esse non potest.* 


A splendid summing up. Nonetheless Members would have noted — and if 
they had not, Fox soon reminded them? ~ that it followed a passage which 
went farther than the reply to Bonaparte itself. For Pitt paused in his main 
flow of historical review and current perspective to indicate possible sce- 
narios in which a negotiation might take place. These would certainly 
include one in which French policy was ‘guided by different maxims’. But 
they might also have to allow for another in which the Allied forces failed 
to ‘call forth such a spirit in France, as to make it probable that the act of 
the country itself will destroy the system now prevailing’; or again for one 
where ‘the danger, the difficulty, the risk of continuing the contest, should 
increase, while the hope of complete ultimate success should be dimin- 
ished’. At present, he stressed, the probabilities on the contrary pointed 
‘one way’. We had strong reasons to rely on Allied co-operation; the 
French themselves seemed disposed to resist the ‘new tyranny’; and if 
we found we could not achieve ‘complete success’ as we now hoped, a 


1. Life of Wilberforce, 1, 359. For his doubts, and those of others, see op. cit., 354-8. The 
City however — the ‘most important’ quarter in one Minister’s view — seems to have been 
more heartily in favour, and the stocks rose (Duke of Portland to Castlereagh, 11 January 
1800; Portland Ms PwV, vol. 111; Nottingham University). 

2. On 3 February 1800; there was a debate in the Lords on 28 January (PH., XXXIV, 
cols. 1242-1397, 1204~41 respectively). The collected contemporary accounts are in PR., 
3rd ser., X (1800), 265-386, 213-60, and The Senator, XXIV (nd), 315-94, 253-309 respec- 
tively. The last is abbreviated and has other differences from its rival, and PH. draws com- 
pletely on PR. in this instance. I quote from it however because its coverage is the best for 
the debate as a whole, in its report of contributions from others which are cited below. 

3. PH., XXXIV, cols. 1301-53. The papers in PR.O. 30/8/197, ff. 317v-18 (p. 337, n4 
above) refer to material in documents which are not themselves in the file. 

4. PH., XXXIV, col. 1349. The quotation is from the Philippics, VIL, 3. ‘Why then do I 
refuse peace? Because it is deceptive, because it is dangerous, because it cannot be’. In its 
report of the ‘great debate’, the Foxite Morning Post observed that ‘Mr. PITT built up his 
periods, as usual, in all the stately order of rhetorical architecture’ (6 February 1800). 

5. In his winding-up speech which followed Pitt’s; see PH., XXXIV, col. 1384. 
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‘continuance of the contest’ would still make our position ‘comparatively 
better’ rather than ‘comparatively worse’. He had explained why there 
was nothing to be gained by accepting an overture for peace from such a 
quarter at this point. Nor, given our resources, should we be ‘discouraged 
too soon’. ; 


... but, on the other hand, considering the importance of not impair- 
ing and exhausting the radical strength of the country, there are limits 
beyond which we ought not to persist, and we can determine only by 
estimating and comparing fairly, from time to time, the degree of 
security to be obtained by treaty, and the risk and disadvantage of con- 
tinuing the contest! 


This was covering every eventuality, and in public, with a vengeance. It 
went beyond the other speeches from the Government benches, and 
addressed situations not sketched in the context of Pitt’s letter to 
Canning.” Not surprisingly, it was injected only briefly into his main line 
of argument; confined to a supplementary comment, presumably for the 
benefit of ‘some weak friends’.* As such it may have served its purpose 
and contributed to the desired result. At all events Government gained a 
majority of 265 to 64, in which a full vote from regular Opposition was not 
swollen by Ministerial secessions or, with perhaps one exception, 
unexpectedly by habitual independents.* 

The statement of policy was thus directed firmly to the moment itself. It 
was Challenged forcefully by Fox with a question that has been echoed ever 
since, not least by some of Pitt’s most devoted biographers. Why not at 
least put Bonaparte’s overture to the test? If he proved to be sincere, some- 
thing might come of it; if not, he would have been tried and exposed.° The 


1. Op. cit., cols. 1343-4. 

2. See Dundas and Canning in the debate itself} op. cit., cols. 1242-53, 1261-85. 
According to the former, there was ‘no remedy but the overthrow of such a government 
[the Consulate], or its weakness and inability to disturb the tranquillity of other states’. 
The latter effectually ignored the question; ‘It was sufficient for the vote of that night, if 
government should be allowed to have acted right under the actual circumstances of the 
case’. PR., 3rd ser., X, 282-7, and The Senator, XXIV, 336—44, give only abbreviated versions 
of this last speech. Grenville in the Lords on 28 January (PH., XXXIV, cols. 1204~22) had 
nothing to say, as one might expect, about Pitt’s less optimistic eventualities. See p. 335 
above for Pitt’s letter to Canning of 3 December 1799. 

3. Grenville’s phrase in p. 341, n6 above. Did Pitt have Wilberforce in particular in 
mind? 

4. A comparison of a list of the minority in PH., XXXIV, col. 1397 with the relevant 
entries of Members in H of P, II—V passim will, I trust, substantiate this assessment. The 
possibly unexpected exception was Sir William Pulteney, the veteran well known inde- 
pendent, who claimed, in a following debate, that the public wanted peace. 

The majority in the Lords was 92 to 6, one of the minority being Pitt’s cousin and 
Grenville’s brother-in-law Camelford (cf. p. 294, n2 above). 

5. PH., XXXIV, cols. 1353-97. Cf. Rosebery, Pitt, 142-6, and Holland Rose, I, 384, 
568. 
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new Consul might in fact have welcomed a peace at this pomt which 
would have given him relief at home and burnished his image as the 
soldier who turned his sword into a ploughshare. But that did not in itself 
meet the Government’s argument that a negotiation would have been 
dangerous, and likely in fact to do much more harm than good. It would 
cause embarrassment or worse with Austria, which had been given provi- 
sional assurance that we would not parley on our own; and while of 
course we could follow by asking her to agree to a joint negotiation, that 
would hardly look good just as we were seeking concerted plans for the 
coming campaign. The Government was indeed to some extent commit- 
ted to a rejection of the overture. But in any case it did not propose to do 
anything that might shore up the revolutionary system at a juncture when 
it might well collapse of its own accord. To negotiate with Bonaparte 
might well be to let him off the hook: to give him a chance to procrastinate 
while he embarked on a programme of propaganda which would help 
reinforce his position and divide his foes at home and abroad. Nor was this 
necessarily a fanciful argument, as his record suggested — and the next 
fifteen years would show. For if, as he claimed later, Bonaparte was forced 
at this time to persist in waging war, it was his attitude to peace that would 
always bolster his opponents’ case. Offers, treaties, in his hands were 
counters with which to win the game. Pitt was not therefore deflected 
from his central theme, as indeed he made clear when the debate was 
resumed, which it was in effect only a fortnight later.! Fox himself was not 
present then — he had returned to his policy of absence? — but Tierney 
challenged the Minister to drop his ‘ifs and buts’ and state his object in one 
sentence. The answer, in its turn, has echoed down the years. 


The hon. gentleman . . . defies me to state, in one sentence, what is the 
object of the war. I know not whether I can do it in one sentence; but in 
one word, I can tell him that it is Security. But it is also more than this: it 
is Security against a danger, the greatest that ever threatened the world. 
It is Security against a danger which never existed in any past period of 
society.? 


Resting on that foundation, he was resolved in fact to await events which 
he could hope to assist. It had now to be seen if the assistance would be 


1. 17 February 1800, on the issue of fresh financial aid for Austria (PR., 3rd ser, X, 
559-94). This account is fuller than that in PH., XXXIV, cols. 1438-58, and Pitt’s speech is 
accorded the double quotation marks meant to denote oratio directa. 

2. See pp. 42, 105-6 above. 

3. PR., 3rd ser.. X, 567-8. He went on, in good debating style, to counter with a list of ‘ifs 
and buts’ of his own. “The restoration of the French Monarchy, . . . I consider as a most 
desirable object, because I think that it would afford the strongest and the best security . . . 
But this object may not be attainable: and ifit be not... ., we must be satisfied with the best 
security which we can find independent of it. Peace is most desirable . . .; but negotiation 
could be attended with greater evils than . . . benefits. And ifthis is found to be the case... 
then I say, that itis prudent of us, not to negotiate at the present moment’ (op. cit., 570). 
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effective; if the military ‘impressions’ could be mounted as expected, and 
could be made good. 


, Ill 


In the opening weeks of the new year there was simultaneously good and 
bad news. The former arrived late in January with the belated reception of 
Minto’s despatches of some six weeks before, bearing Thugut’s outline of 
Austrian plans and his ‘positive promise’ to ratify the Loan Convention. ! 
This last had a clinching effect. On 13 February a royal message was deliv- 
ered to Parliament requesting provisional advances for Austria, and 
consent was easily gained in the next few days.? With his old bugbear 
apparently removed, Grenville felt more free to expand. ‘We are now to 
begin a new score with our Austrian friends’, he replied — adding ‘and we 
must hope the best’.? He agreed to service the loan for 1797 for at least 
three years or the duration of the war, whichever was the longer, charging 
the debt on whatever Government was settled on the Austrian 
Netherlands at the peace. Meanwhile a fresh loan would be raised for £1.6 
million on the same terms as the British domestic loan for the year, with a 
further £800,000 provided for Austria to hire German troops plus 
£200,000 for hire of Piedmontese once agreement was reached on that 
territory, while £2~-300,000 would be advanced in specie when a 
Convention had been signed to pledge joint continuation of the war. 
Compared with past terms for assistance, these were on the generous side.* 

The accompanying proposals and demands, for their part, showed 
forbearance. Grenville was indeed trying hard to see that ‘nothing’ was 
‘omitted’ for ‘the success of the Common cause’.° It was hard to define 
plans to aid Austria in the Mediterranean — that must turn on the extent of 
her own, and Russian, co-operation.® But we certainly hoped to provide a 
useful force. We were content to leave Austria’s strategy to her own volition, 


1. P. 330 above. 

2. See p. 344, n1 above for the Commons’ debate, where Government’s majority was 
162 to 19 on the 17th. The Lords had assented by 28 to 3 on the 14th. Pitt was asking for 
£500,000 to be available at once, in advance of a treaty which was still to be settled in 
detail. 

3. To Minto, 13 February 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 124, misprinted 121). 

4. Same to same, nos. 2, 4 of 8, 14 February 1800 (PR.O., FO. 7/58). Some sums were 
almost certainly put to the Cabinet on g February (Grenville’s list of “Subsidies etc. for 
1800’; B.L. Add. Ms 59306). Duffy, in a summary in “War Policy’, 392—3, notes terms on the 
former date for the loan itself which were soon seen to be technically too generous at 
British expense. Cf. p. 322 above for Thugut’s recent demands, pp. 318, 330 for the 
German mercenaries, p. 51, n2 for the terms in 1797, and II, 520, 552, 557 for those in 1795. 

5. To Minto, 13 February 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 125). 

6. This repeated an earlier statement, which had hinted moreover at the possibility of a 
direct Austrian contribution in that theatre if none could be obtained from Russia 
(Grenville to Minto, no. 19, Most Secret, 24 December 1799; F-O. 7/57). 
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but we trusted that the Archduke Charles would be given a free hand in the 
conduct of operations. Otherwise the usual provision was required for 
agreement not to make a unilateral peace — always by now given leading 
priority on either side; Austria must specify (perhaps by a secret article in a 
Convention or treaty) that she would not let the Austrian Netherlands fall to 
France at the peace; if she acquired Venice, Genoa and Leghorn, she must 
conclude a commercial treaty covering British interests there; and indeed a 
comprehensive commercial treaty should be agreed before anything else.! 
Altogether, the Foreign Office thought, such returns would be worth while 
in exchange for the proposed financial and operational support. 

The pace from London was sustained, within its limits, over the next 
two months. Minto pressed on with the talks in Vienna, while Wickham, 
allowed ample discretion, raised German mercenaries for Austria’s use: 
20,000 by treaty with Bavaria in March, 7,000 from Wiirtemberg, 3,300 
from Mainz, 6,500 to 8,000 from Swabia in April. Condé’s émigrés 
(despite their Russian connexion now) and the Swiss in British pay were 
placed in addition at the Emperor’s disposal.? These auxiliaries amounted 
in number to a significant force. Grenville himself continued to observe 
discretion; he took care to keep Vienna informed of British diplomatic 
moves elsewhere, and offered no official comment when the Archduke 
Charles — London’s favourite general despite his frequent advocacy of 
peace, but in worsening health and an opponent of Thugut — was 
removed from his command in March.’ This restraint was strengthened 
by the major qualification to expectations of success: the uneasy and per- 
sistent feeling that Austria remained open to feelers from France. ‘The 
Emperor’s reply to Bonaparte was thought to invite or at least not pre- 
clude further correspondence, and when ‘Talleyrand tried a fresh opening 
in February, with the ‘bait’ of Italy as expected, Minto was not kept in 
touch for a fortnight and the refusal itself from Vienna was delayed for a 
month.* The Government’s suspicion may well have been excessive; 
Thugut himself, thanks to continuing bad weather, had to wait until April 
for confirmation from Grenville that Britain would enter into a reciprocal 
agreement not to make a unilateral peace.° His position indeed was not 


1. Grenville to Minto as in p. 345, n5 above. 

2. See Wickham’s despatches April—August 1800 (P.R.O., F.O. 74/31); Duffy, loc. cit., 
395; Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, 131; and cf. pp. 249, n1; 219, 238, n2 above for Condé 
and the Swiss respectively. 

3. For his personal feelings see his Private letter to Minto of 28 March (Life and Letters of 
... Elliot, TH, 105). 

4. Minto to Grenville, 23 February (op. cit., 139), and nos. 6, 9 of 14, 22 February, no. 9, 
24 March 1800 (F.O. 7/58). For the ‘bait’ of Italy see Grenville to Wickham, 11 February 
1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 123). The fear was never far from the Foreign Secretary’s 
mind; eg to Minto, 28 March 1800 (Life and Letters of . . . Elliot, 111, 105-6). 

5. Grenville’s ‘Points for the Cabinet’, and Cabinet Minute, 24 March 1800; Grenville 
to George III, with the Minute, sd (L.C.G. IZ, III, no. 2120). Cf. pp. 136, 330, 345 above for 
past exchanges on this subject. The ensuing despatch, no. 10, was dated the next day (F.O. 
7/58). 
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fully understood; he had to guard his flank at Court, and he was not going 
to be careless of Austria’s interests by undue haste. At heart, as events 
were to show, he was resolved to continue in the war if he could.! 
Nonetheless the doubts in London were understandable. The ratification 
of the Loan Convention in Vienna, promised on 10 December, was not 
despatched until 29 January, and to Ministers’ surprise their package of 
February was coldly received. A direct supply of £1.6 million, they were 
informed, was inadequate; £2 million was essential, and furthermore no 
mention had been made of the claim for past payments to Condé. Nor 
had there been any reference to Austria’s retention of The Three 
Legations. The Emperor would not countenance peace terms which 
alluded to the restoration of ‘the King of France’, though he would 
concur in requiring a government which would afford security. And inten- 
tions for Piedmont, the British found, were uncertain; their own proposals 
seemed to count for little, and Thugut, influenced it seemed by the likeli- 
hood of Russian — and Prussian — objections, was now considering an 
alternative territorial arrangement.? The talks continued in the face of 
shifting demands. But on 1 May 1800 Minto was able to send a Project for 
a Convention for one year. Austria was to receive £2 million direct, paid 
in three instalments and repayable after the war. She would require 
Britain’s support at the peace for her retention of the eastern regions of 
Piedmont, of Genoa, the Legations and some other Papal territory, Lucca 
(a new proposition) and the Valtelline — this last presumably to link the 
Milanese with the Tyrol. Britain would be given trading advantages in 
Italy: most favoured nation status by a commercial treaty, while Genoa 
would be declared a free port.? 

It was far from certain that this would be the end of the matter. The 
British Government was unusually anxious, in a case including trade and 
finance, for a binding conclusion;‘ but some of the articles were still not to 
Thugut’s liking, and further changes would in fact soon be urged. 
Nonetheless the Project was despatched in propitious circumstances. The 
contents were deemed satisfactory enough in Vienna to influence a rejec- 
tion of a new French offer for peace talks. More potently, the Austrian 
offensive had opened in Italy in the first half of April, and the initial stage 
was proving a success. 


1. See Roider, Baron Thugut, 334-5; Duffy, “War Policy’, 405~-7. 

2. Minto to Grenville, nos. 4, 16 of 29 January, 10 April 1800 (FO. 7/58). Cf. p. 210 
above for Austria’s reservations about political involvement in France. 

3. Same to same, no. 20, received 14 May 1800 (loc. cit.). See I, 379ng for the meaning of 
‘most favoured nation’. 

4. See eg Grenville to Minto, no. 19, Most Secret, 17 May; same to Wickham, 20 May 
1800 (EO. 7/58; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 232-3 respectively). 

Cf. I, Ch. XVI, section IJ for the close and patient attention paid to detail in commercial 
negotiations. 
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While hopes of Austria were thus sustained, those of Russia flickered as 
the mails were spasmodically received. For ‘Jack Frost and the frozen 
Elbe’ continued to hamper policy until well into March.' The news at 
first remained depressing. Enraged by an incident with the Austrians in 
the reduction of a lingering French coastal outpost, the Tsar capped his 
withdrawal from Germany by similar notice for some few remaining 
contingents in Italy. And while he repeated his professions of continued 
effort in the Allied cause, their effect began to seem doubtful as ‘the 
necessity for vigorous measures . . . is lost in that of watching over the 
ambition of Austria’ at large.? It seemed doubtful moreover if Austria in 
her turn would allow any Russians to march through her lines to rein- 
force the British in the Mediterranean.’ By then however plans were 
being readjusted once more in London. Assuming (correctly) that a 
refusal was on the cards, all ideas were abandoned of ‘employing’ 
Russian troops in the southern theatre. On the other hand, Vorontsov 
had been informed that a new commander was coming to the Russians in 
Britain, with a design for a landing on the west coast of France between 
Bordeaux and Rochelle by a force which might be increased to 25,000 
men.‘ If this proved to be so, it would add to the pressure exerted by the 
British on Brittany, and make more British troops themselves available 
for the Mediterranean. A total of 15,000 might in fact then be sent there, 
bringing the force to some 20,000 and making good the presumed loss of 
the Russian contribution. These possibilities added new questions to old. 
How would the Russians for France be supplied and transported, and 
how might that affect transport for the British reinforcements for the 
south? How closely should we co-operate with this new, distinct expedi- 
tion? How would the Russians’ relations with French royalists be settled 
and controlled — with the émigré regiments in Britain which might be 
placed at the commander’s disposal, and with the internal resistance? 
Much and varied detail would have to be tackled, in the light of our own 
dispositions. But meanwhile one contributory fact became clear from the 


1. The phrase was Minto’s; to Lady Minto, 23 March 1800 (Life and Letters of . . . Elliot, 
IH, 114). Cf. Grenville on the 4th: “This frost is cruel . . . of course all our plans (or nearly 
all) are at a stand’ (to Wickham; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 151). 

2. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 10 [sic; he had despatched a no. 10 five days before], 4 
February 1800, received 22 March. And see his nos. 1, 3-5, 7 of 3-21 January (E.O. 65/46). 

Trouble had arisen at the port of Ancona when the besieging Austrian force refused to 
allow the commander of a Russian naval squadron (see pp. 150—1, but also 137) to be asso- 
ciated with the capitulation or to seize some French ships. The episode proved to be 
important because the Tsar concluded that his ally was suspicious of his intentions in the 
Adriatic and neighbouring Dalmatia. 

3. For which see pp. 327-8 above. 

4. Grenville to Whitworth, nos. 3, Most Secret, and 4, both of 8 February 1800 (FO. 
65/46); Vorontsov to Grenville, 27 January 1800, enclosing Paul to Vorontsov, 2/13 
December 1799 (oc. cit); H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 108-10. Whitworth mentioned the possible 
increase to 25,000 in his no. 5, 14 January 1800 (FO. 65/46). 

In acknowledging the likely disappearance of any direct Russian involvement in Italy, 
the British raised the possibility of using Condé’s army instead. 
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despatches. The Tsar was not going to allow his troops in Britain to be 
used against Holland.! 

A preliminary study of some of the problems was made at the turn of 
February and March, after the new commander arrived. He was in point 
of fact himself an émigré, the Comte de Viomenisl, recommended to the 
Tsar by the veteran Dumouriez in the latter’s indefatigable efforts to 
destroy the Revolution he had served at the start.2 A lengthy paper was 
prepared after a conference with Pitt, Grenville, Dundas and Vorontsov. 
But answers of course must remain provisional until policy was affirmed 
in St Petersburg, and there was no guarantee of the outcome there. It 
became known all too soon. For even as Vorontsov was reporting back, the 
tide was ebbing fast. The battle for the monarch’s ear, fought in this 
instance around an autocrat of high instability, was reaching its latest 
peak. Dumouriez’s own influence was under attack; Paul’s feeling of 
resentment since Holland was still fierce, reflected in the tone of his 
instructions for the prospective assault on western France;‘ and the British 
envoy himself had forfeited much of his earlier goodwill, partly from 
private indiscretions but also from having to stress the need to stay on 
terms with Vienna. The Tsar moreover appeared now to be virtually 
insane. No one could predict how he might move at any point. The situa- 
tion in any case was fluid; neutral Prussia had emerged once more as an 
alternative to Austria, and the French were known to be active in a wid- 
ening diplomatic campaign. The blow fell before March was out. 
Vorontsov was instructed that the Russian force in Britain was to return 
home, and after growing signs of displeasure the Tsar demanded 
Whitworth’s recall.° There was not a final break. Business was continued. 
But no Russian troops were now forthcoming for either north-west or 
southern Europe; and Condé’s army was disbanded for good measure. 
The upshot was clear. In considering a Continental western strategy, 
Russia could be ruled out effectively for the rest of the year. 


1. Whitworth to Grenville, no. 11, 11 February 1800, received 22 March (loc. cit.). 

2. See II, 197, 284. 

3. Itis printed in H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 153-6, in response to one from Viomenisl, op. 
cit., 146-9. See also op. cit., 151-2, 158-9; Vorontsov to Grenville, 24 February 1800, 
Grenville to Whitworth, nos. 7, 9 of 4, 14 March 1800 (all in FO. 65/46). 

4. The Russian troops were to be strictly under their own commanders, and the Duke 
of York, foisted on them as overall commander in Holland (p. 253 and n1 above), was not to 
be in charge of any kind of conjunct force (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 109). 

5. Grenville to George III, 31 March 1800 (L.C.G. II, III, no. 2123). The information 
came to hand on the goth (see later in this note). Whitworth, writing on the 14th and 
repeating on the 25th, suspected that the decision to recall the troops, not communicated 
to him initially, had been sent to Vorontsov ‘some time ago’ (to Grenville no. 20, E.O. 
65/46, and enclosure to no. 32, 19 May 1800, FO. 65/47). His impressions and experience 
of this critical period may be followed in his nos. 13, 16-21 to Grenville, 6 March—2 April 
1800 (FO. 65/46); his recall, communicated to him on 2 April, had in fact been intimated 
as early as February (Paul to Vorontsov, 1 February (O.S.), received 29 March (loc. cit.)). Cf. 
p. 206 above for his earlier comparative personal success with the ‘Tsar, which declined 
when he unwisely took a mistress who was involved with the party out of favour at Court. 
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But what of Britain’s own contribution, more directly under 
Government’s control? The ‘immense effort’ foreseen in the late autumn! 
was shrinking fast in the new year. The plan for the outright attack on 
Brest was already losing ground to a prior occupation of an island or 
coastal point; probably of Belleisle, off Quiberon, possibly of a strip 
within that bay.2 Now that smaller project, suggested by émigrés and 
never very promising, was ruled out. Belleisle remained Pitt’s last 
recourse, though without high hopes of the sequel, in preference to larger 
and cloudier ideas. A reconnaissance was set on foot in mid January.’ But 
the only result was a further shrinkage of acceptable effort: a 
recommendation to seize the islets of Houat and Hedic — an even more 
dismal reminder of 1795 — as a preliminary to the preliminary capture of 
the larger island.t When this depressing report was swiftly followed by the 
royalists’ final collapse in the Vendée, little remained of the strategy as 
presented at the start. Some hopes remained of Viomenisl’s intervention 
farther south.’ But these vanished with the knowledge at the end of 
March that the Tsar was withdrawing the necessary troops. 

By then indeed it seemed that Ministers had virtually abandoned 
large ambitions for western France. Any plans for co-operation in a 
Biscay assault had perforce been tentative; and in fact one benefit from a 
Russian operation there was seen as a means of strengthening the 
British force in Minorca.° For that option had been rising in favour, and 
not only because of the difficulties elsewhere. While insurgency was 
fizzling out in the Vendée, William Wickham was at his old work of 
organising it in eastern and southern France. He was laying plans, of 
which he had his hopes, for the Vosges, the Dauphiné, Lyon, and the 
coast of Provence; and if these were to bear fruit, in an area lying 
athwart communications with Italy, they should be aided by arms at 
least and supplies from the Mediterranean fleet. More potently however 
they might also offer a possible sphere for British intervention, as the 
risings in the north-west had seemed likely to do. When the 
Government, always responsive to Wickham, learned of Austrian 


1. See p. 325 above. 

2. P. 326 above. 

3. Mackesy, op. cit., 667; Pitt to Dundas, 11 January 1800 (Stanhope, III, 208-9). Grey 
and St Vincent (see p. 326 above) were not prepared in the event to advise on any specific 
operation farther afield, either on the Spanish Atlantic coast or (a rather unenthusiastic 
speculation of Pitt’s) in the area of the Somme to the Seine so as to threaten Paris itself. 
Grey in particular remained deeply sceptical of direct involvement with the royalists — ‘It 
is Rotten Ground, And Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas must not entangle themselves with it’ (to 
Huskisson, g January 1800; B.L. Add. Ms 38736). 

4. Mackesy, op. cit., 81-2. Cf. I, 576 for 1795. The reconnaissance was carried out 
under Thomas Maitland, whom we have met in the West Indies and briefly in Flanders 
(PPp- 144, 257, n3 above), now a Major-General and brought more closely into the orbit of 
these successive plans. 

5. See p. 349 above. 

6. Cf. pp. 327-8 above. 
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intentions in January, the attractions of the southern theatre became the 
more highly marked. ! 

On 22 February a decision was taken. The Cabinet agreed to send to 
Minorca ‘a body of British troops to co-operate with the Austrians or the 
Royalists in the South of France’.? The reinforcement was to consist of ‘at 
least’ 15,000 men; and General Stuart, returning at once to his command 
from a stay in England, was to consult with Wickham and the Austrians in 
the course of an overland route.’ The preparations were put in train, and 
by mid March the Admiralty and the Ordnance had found the resources 
for a first convoy to transport a third of the force. But as the demands of a 
more substantial expedition came under more detailed review, the mili- 
tary authorities began to raise doubts, reinforcing the growing unease 
which their Secretary of State himself felt over large-scale contested 
seaborne assaults. And there was an even more critical weakness, all too 
often neglected by the makers of policy, on which George III remarked at 
once when he received the Cabinet’s Minute. ‘I trust’, he warned — and it 
was not for the first time — ‘attention will be had to the real state of our 
forces, not to falacious [s7c] states on paper’. The implications were in fact 
spelt out by his son as Commander-in-Chief, in a detailed paper stressing 
the consequences for home defence and Ireland and the regions beyond 
Europe.° Circulated to Ministers, it placed the case in a perspective with 
which, as a body, they were not regularly supplied,® and some of them at 
least began to have second thoughts. Windham and then, more sharply, 
Chatham — both with good claims for concern — called for a further 
meeting, and that took place on 21 March.’ York’s ‘numbers’ were 
debated; but nothing was ‘professed’ to be settled. In the end the despatch 
of the first convoy seems to have been approved, while arrangements were 
‘suspended’ for a second and third.® 


1. Wickham’s plans may be followed in F.O. 74/25, 28; and see also his Correspondence, II, 
355-7. For his influence in London see p. 321 and ng above, and also Grenville to 
Wickham, 8 February 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 120). A possible hint of Austrian co- 
operation had been received as early as 1 December 1799 (Minto to Grenville, no. 43; see 
p- 329, n6 above); and see pp. 345-6 above for January 1800. 

2. These were George III’s words, on 22 February, replying to a Cabinet Minute 
relayed by Dundas which itself seems not to have survived. The date and hour of the 
King’s letter, and one from the Duke of York, also to Dundas, on 28 February, suggest 
strongly that the meeting was on the 22nd; see L.C.G. III, III, nos. 2112, 2113. 

3. York to Dundas, 28 February, ibid; Mackesy, op. cit., 75. See p. 152 above for an 
earlier visit by Stuart to England. 

4. To Dundas, 22 February 1800, as in n2 above. 

5. York to same, 28 February 1800, as in n3 above. 

6. The paper was addressed to the Secretary of State, ‘for His Majesty’s information’. 
But York sent it out ‘in circulation’ (Diary of Windham, 422, for 19 March); on whose instruc- 
tions or initiative I do not know. 

7. See op. cit., 422, for 21 March for himself and Chatham; Pitt to Grenville, nd but 20 
March (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 170), for the Minister’s response. Windham of course was 
Secretary at War, Chatham a Major-General. 

8. Diary of Windham, 422. 
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The deferment was intended to be only for the moment, and momentar- 
ily this proved to be so. The circumstances were undeniably difficult, when 
the Russians had still to pronounce on the fate of their troops in England, 
and the Austrians to specify more exactly how Britain could best assist 
their campaign. The prospect, however, of some easing in the latter case at 
least became providentially evident, for a despatch was received from 
Vienna on the 22nd in which Thugut, displaying ‘impatience’ to know the 
British plans for the Mediterranean, hinted that Russian troops might be 
allowed to march to Genoa after all if their means of supply were under 
British control.! This undoubtedly affected and may have swayed opinion 
in London, and on the 26th the Cabinet, summoned afresh, ‘settled’ the 
expedition. The remaining 10,000 men were to be embarked with their 
supplies, and Stuart himself was to leave as soon as he could.? 

So matters, it might seem, were back where they had been before a brief 
interruption. But it soon became clear that Austrian and Russian determi- 
nants had not yet run their course. In the next few days it was known that the 
Tsar was going to remove his force from England, and thereby any chance or 
need to co-operate with his Biscay operation.’ This development might be 
held, according to taste, to reinforce or to detract from the Mediterranean 
option. Over the following fortnight however there came much more dis- 
turbing news. Thugut’s correspondence with Talleyrand, following the tone 
and date of the Austrian reply to Bonaparte, was already causing some per- 
turbation, which was not allayed by Minto’s assurance that he had at last 
been shown what was going on.* It was now suddenly deepened by what 
appeared to be an ominous change of mood. Thugut was disinclined to 
answer when asked if Austria, instead of Russia, would co-operate with the 
British and the royalists in southern France; and he protested strongly at the 
ways in which British diplomats were countering Austria’s interests in ‘all 
the Courts of Europe’. Perhaps these were ploys to gain extra funds, and 
easier acceptance of his wishes for Piedmont; and the first in any case 
reflected the Allies’ divergencies in their intentions for France herself.> But 


1. Minto to Grenville, no. 7, 23 February 1800, received 22 March (P.R.O., FO. 7/58). 

2. Since this could be regarded as simply repeating an earlier decision, it seems unlikely 
that a fresh Minute on the subject was composed, although Windham (cf. p. 351 above) 
gave notice that he would ‘enter a minute of dissent’ — a most unusual proceeding if in fact 
he did so; cf. II, 555. A letter to ? Portland of 31 March (B.L. Add. Ms 37845) sets out his 
case. Windham’s Diary, 422, for 26 and 27 March, and Jupp, Lord Grenville, 250 (giving the 
final settlement as falling on the 27th, where Windham regards that as merely confirming 
the result of the day before), specify the date; Grenville’s Private letter to Minto of the 28th 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 186) suggests the effect of the Austrians’ influence. 

3. See p. 349 above. 

4. See p. 346 above; Minto to Grenville, no. 9, g March 1800, received on the 22nd (FO. 
7/58). Grenville’s no. 12, probably of 14 March (loc. cit.), disclosed his dissatisfaction with 
the reply to Bonaparte. 

5. Minto to Grenville, nos. 13, 14 of 23, 24 March 1800, received 8 April (KO. 7/58). 
Minto suspected a ploy in the first instance, and instanced St Petersburg, Berlin, Florence 
and Turin in the second. 
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perhaps he was returning to something uncomfortably like his old stance. 
There was moreover a fresh complication, for it appeared by a report from 
Wickham that the Austrians had allowed their strength in Germany to 
become dangerously low.! In concentrating on Italy — initially to British 
satisfaction — their numbers for the Rhine had fallen to a broad equality with 
the French, at a time when Bonaparte was known to be assembling in addi- 
tion a central army of reserve. Vienna’s main demand on London was shift- 
ing accordingly. Diversions in areas familiar from the last campaign were 
coming into favour once more. 

All this was thoroughly disquieting for an expedition soon about to sail 
as part of a concentration around France’s southern flank. It fuelled 
Grenville’s reviving scepticism of the real extent of Austria’s will-power.? 
More to the point, it could not but intensify Dundas’s rising apprehen- 
sions, which indeed had already reached a point where they could no 
longer be contained. Increasingly unhappy at the drift of events and the 
planning process itself, the Secretary for War now decided to challenge 
the whole cast of strategic thought. Even before the new reports reached 
him to support him in his opinion, he circulated a long paper to his col- 
leagues at the end of March. 


IV 


Dundas’s memorandum is one of distinct interest and importance, on 
several counts: as a culmination of the doubts which he had been experi- 
encing over the past five years; in the form of his particular answer, and its 
place in a longer perspective; in his method, leading to his subsequent 
tactics, of trying to reconcile an open change of emphasis with the still 
inescapable commitments of the policy he opposed. The second aspect, 
which lay at the heart of the case, will be discussed in a wider context 
later. The immediate effect of the document was to open a further period 
of indecision, initially in what turned out to be a significant time, and to 
expose the bitterest disagreement on strategy within the inner circle in the 
course of the war. 

The argument was based on two propositions: first, as Dundas wrote to 
Spencer at the Admiralty, that we had long ‘calculated beyond our means’ 


1. The message, dated 29 March, was received 4 April 1800 (FO. 74/28). Cf. p. 330 
above for the prospective Austrian strengths earlier notified to Britain. 

2. For which see eg Grenville to Minto, Private, 28 March 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 
186). 

3. ‘Memorandom for the Consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers’, 31 March 1800. 
Pitt’s copy, with a few marginalia by himself and Grenville, is in PR.O. 30/8/243, ff. 
88-107. A letter from Dundas to Chatham, whom he clearly regarded as a possible sup- 
porter, shows his rising worry and discontent a week before (22 March 1800; copy in B.L. 
Add. Ms 40102). 

4. In Ch. XII, section V below. 
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in aiming at ‘extensive operations’ in areas where the enemy could count 
on considerable strength; and secondly that we were addicted to the habit 
of ‘taking up only one point at a time’ when ‘we ought to take the whole 
under our view’.! That ‘whole’ could not be confined to the Continent. It 
embraced the balance of considerations ‘essential to the permanent 
Interests of Great Britain, whatever may be the ultimate result of the 
present extraordinary Convulsion in Europe’. Those interests, it was 
‘obvious’, were founded on the nation’s resources derived from a world- 
wide commerce and indissolubly united with naval power. We should 
accordingly look always to our overseas markets, and extend them where 
possible in an age of upheaval induced not only by the immediate changes 
of war. There were limits likely to be set in future in Europe, North 
America and even in India. But one region of the globe offered a fresh 
and exciting prospect. “The South American Market . . . of late has 
pressed itself on my Consideration with unremitting Force’. Its extent 
could be ‘unbounded’; Spain’s hold on her Empire was visibly weakening; 
and given our strength at sea, and the chance to deliver a coup de grace, a 
diversion of military effort there could secure our position. That, Dundas 
hastened to add, should not involve ‘extensive Conquest, or the 
Acquisition of Colonial Dominion’ — experience farther north remained 
a cautionary memory even when applied to a very different case.? Any 
influence or intervention in ‘forms of government’ which might come our 
way with Spain’s demise should follow strictly from ‘the habits of 
Commercial Intercourse’. But we should recognise that the time had now 
come to seize our opportunity, for the position in Europe was showing 
ever more clearly that ‘we cannot take a direct part in the Military 
Operations . . ., and can only act indirectly and collaterally with our 
Continental Allies’. 

If that was accepted, it followed that we could have military resources 
to spare. Dundas proposed four points of attack designed to secure points 
of entry to a ‘gradual’ but ‘permanent’ pattern of trade: New Orleans, 
the Plate and the Orinoco on the Atlantic seaboard, and Concepcion in 
Chile on the Pacific. At the same time it would be desirable to capture 
Tenerife in the Canaries, to service communications with our ‘distant 
Possessions in every Part of the World’. He was of course well aware that 
this robust exposition of a blue-water strategy’ could not ‘expect . . . full 
Approbation’ at a moment of intensive planning for the forthcoming 
Alhed campaign; and the forces required were tailored to allow for a 
concept of ‘collateral’ action there. Twelve to fifteen thousand men 
should suffice for the first three South American operations, with an 
expedition from India and the Cape — the numbers not given — for the 
fourth, and some of the troops for the former would be West Indian native 


1. 31 March 1800; Private Correspondence of Spencer, IIL, 324-5. 
2. Cf. I, 159, 406, 420. 
3. Cf. II, 347-8; pp. 143-5 above. 
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levies.! But what of the rest; and what about Tenerife? Here Dundas 
moved onto delicate ground. He was not going to risk outright rejection 
by directly opposing the full quota destined for the Mediterranean. 
Rather, he stressed the accepted uncertainties relating to that expedition, 
and proposed that if its size proved excessive a part could be sent to the 
Canaries, its residue proceeding thence when its work was done, perhaps 
via Jamaica, to attack New Orleans. He was clearly hoping that no more 
than 5,000 of the 15,000 need remain in European waters; and if the 
whole reinforcement turned out to be superfluous a further 3—4,000 could 
be sent, via Trinidad,’ to the Orinoco, leaving a shortage of 4,000 or less 
for the Plate, to be supplied from England direct. This was virtually ruling 
out a British involvement in the southern Continental front. Turning 
closer to home, he suggested that 9,000 men should be used to capture 
Belleisle, with perhaps 5,000 forming a garrison; and ~ the latest twist in a 
now familiar story — that a separate force of 5,000 should attack 
Walcheren in Holland, supported by a Dutch émigré force. Dundas reck- 
oned on some 23,600 British infantry in England available for foreign 
service by early June. Allowing 9,600 for Ireland and some minor neces- 
saries, that would meet his favoured requirements (particularly on his 
lowest forecast for the Mediterranean) while catering for the diversions 
which Austria might want in north-west Europe, themselves perhaps 
exploitable farther from the surplus in Belleisle.* 

Such a set of proposals, by one of the principal executants of war 
policy,t could not but heighten the uncertainty of the debate. The 
Cabinet met once more, on 5 April, and while no change resulted the 
uneasiness and sense of suspended judgment was underlined. Camden 
now advised Pitt to cancel the Mediterranean expedition, and Dundas, 
still ostensibly playing for time, brought the Minister to agree reluctantly 
that the bulk of the force, not yet embarked, should be held until Stuart 
reported on his meeting with Wickham.’ The receipt of Muinto’s 


1. One element of this design, an attack on Buenos Aires and the Plate, was familiar 
from 1796 (see II, 634). But it had then been raised in a different context, and was soon 
dropped (p. 143 above). 

2. See ibid. 

3. Figures to the nearest hundred for the total and for Ireland. A fortnight later he gave 
further details in a long explanation to the sympathetic Chatham (12 April 1800; and see 
P- 353, 03 above). 

A statement of the numbers in Britain on 2 April apart from those earmarked for the 
Mediterranean, in Grenville’s papers (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 188-g), suggests on the one 
hand that these calculations were optimistic but on the other that 10,000 additional men 
would become available in the summer as some drafts were due home from overseas and 
some formations returned from Ireland. 

4a Cfaliisinei—o: 

5. For which see p. 351 above. Diary of Windham, 423; unsigned paper, placed under 
Camden and misdated 6 April 1799, in Pitt’s files (P.R.O. 30/8/119); Dundas to Grenville, 
g April 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 193), referring to a conversation on “Tuesday’, which 
was the 7th. He had also managed to induce Grenville to hold his latest despatches for 
Wickham and possibly for Minto (ibid; and see same to same, 10 April 1800, op. cit., 194). 
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despatches on the 8th! encouraged him to plunge for his real aim. On the 
15th he urged Pitt to abandon the convoys for 10,000 men, leaving only 
the first 5,000 to proceed to Minorca. Grenville for his part was not pre- 
pared finally to oppose this recommendation. The general mood may well 
have been setting in its favour; Dundas was departmentally responsible;? 
he himself was depressed by Thugut’s behaviour, and also dismayed by 
the successive postponements and some doubts now raised about certain 
supplies which it had been assumed the Austrians would provide. ‘The 
Cabinet was summoned again, and on 19 April agreed to act as the 
Secretary for War wished.* 


That conclusion however was not reached without an angry exchange 
with Grenville. For while the Foreign Secretary did not dig in, he was far 
from approving the administrative preparations or — ignoring the wider 
setting — Dundas’s alternative European plan. He had warned earlier of 
the need to settle supplies with the Austrians,! and he claimed now to have 
no fear of their response so long as they remained in the war. He dis- 
missed the strength proposed for Belleisle and Walcheren as grossly 
exaggerated, and in any case would prefer an assault on Bordeaux, where 
there was a royalist movement still in being despite the fiasco in 1799.° But 
above all he wanted action in some form or other soon. 


Do this [Belleisle and Walcheren], or anything else that you prefer, but for 
God’s sake, for your own honour, and for the cause in which we are 
engaged, do not let us, after having by immense exertions collected a fine 
army, leave it unemployed, gaping after messengers from Genoa, 
Augsburg, and Vienna, till the moment for acting is irrecoverably past by.° 


It was an extreme example of the Grenvillean style. Not unnaturally, it 
roused the recipient. Dundas replied at once, rebutting the criticism of his 
measures; but if he thought that was the end of the matter he was mis- 
taken. Grenville wrote back, sarcastically, to ask for replies ‘on paper’ to 
some specific questions, since his colleague’s plan, if rightly understood, 


1. P.352 and ns above. 

2. See Grenville to Pitt, 11 April 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/140) — a fact which Dundas himself 
would be able to exploit (see p. 367 below). 

3. H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 197, 194; Diary of Windham, 423. 

4. Mackesy, op. cit., 93 & n44. 

5. For which see p. 226 above. 

6. ‘To Dundas, 10 April 1800 (partly printed in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 266-8), 
The tone became even more contemptuous in the unprinted paragraphs that followed (see 
PR.O. 30/8/140), and the call for action itself can hardly have pleased a man who seven 
weeks before had ‘become truly uneasy’ at ‘the backwardness . .. with regard to the chance 
of acting offensively in any quarter of the world’ and was trying to establish the latest state 
of resources with the Admiralty and with York (see Dundas to Spencer, 1 March 1800; 
Private Papers of Spencer, II, 323). 
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was ‘utterly impracticable’. Dundas responded with spirit, declining to do 
any such thing, and both Secretaries thereupon sent the letters to Pitt, 
Grenville expressing surprise that Dundas was apparently offended, 
Dundas wishing that Grenville ‘would exercise his genius for two Months 
in executing as well as planning’.! With that, the tension seems to have 
somewhat subsided. Dundas had his way, Grenville complied, and their 
continuing correspondence, while still in disagreement, reverted more 
closely to its normal tone.? 

Nonetheless, Dundas in particular was badly upset. Grenville, as on one 
earlier occasion, preferred to write rather than to meet,’ and his manner, 
though carried here to its height, was not unfamiliar. He was exasperated, 
particularly since the messengers were waiting to carry his despatches 
announcing the disposition of forces for the imminent campaign. But his 
colleague was in worse state. For robust as he was, of long political experi- 
ence, accustomed to the weight of high responsibilities, Dundas was now 
finding the burden almost insupportable. He seems indeed to have been — 
he certainly thought himself — near the end of his tether. In the midst of 
the discussions in April, he tried to set a date for resignation from the post 
he had never wanted, and from that of Treasurer of the Navy as well.4 
The beginning of October seemed to him suitable, when the campaign in 
the Mediterranean should be ‘over’ or at any rate solidly established, and 
with that in mind he pressed the matter hard.° Pitt however was obdurate, 
as always on this subject; so far in fact from obliging, he elicited a 
‘promise’ that his colleague would not leave before the end of the war. 
And the promise was confirmed soon after, in a mournful account 
from Dundas of his wife’s feelings and her final despairing acceptance 
of what he had done. He would stay. He only begged to be released if 
Pitt saw an earlier opening ‘with your own perfect approbation’.® 


1. Dundas to Grenville, 10 April 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 194); Grenville to Dundas, 
11 April 1800 (Holland Rose, op. cit., 268-9); Dundas to Grenville, unsigned but in his 
hand, sd (PR.O. 30/8/140); Grenville to Pitt, sd (Holland Rose, op. cit., 269-70); Dundas 
to same, sd (PR.O. 30/8/157). Dundas seems to have sent all the correspondence, via 
Huskisson; Grenville to have enclosed Dundas’s letters. 

2. Grenville to Dundas, 15, 17 April (B.L. Add. Ms 40101), 23 April 1800 (#.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 200); Dundas to Grenville, 16 April (B.L. Add. Ms 4or1or), 20 April 1800 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 199). 

3. Cf. pp. 247 above. 

4. See II, 411-19; I, 131. Under the added influence of his disagreement at the time with 
the King (p. 319, n5 above), he had indeed tried briefly to be ‘relieved of . . . the War 
Department’ in December 1799 (L.C.G. IH, I, no. 2087 and n1). 

5. To Pitt, 8, 10 April 1800, referring to a conversation on the 8th (B.L. Add. Ms 40102). 
In the sometimes imprecise way that irritated Grenville, he wrote (on the roth) ‘when the 
campaign, or at least its preparations, are over’. 

6. Same to same, 14 April 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/157). The letter is a sad one to read. Lady 
Jane Dundas had broken down at the news. She saw him properly only twice a year, for ‘a 
fortnight’ at Walmer (see p. 88 above) and a month when they went north for Christmas; 
his spirits and temper were badly ‘affected’ by the ever increasing weight of business; and, 
as he confessed, he had ‘lost the talent of sound Sleep’. 
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The plea was heartfelt; the submission to duty and friendship com- 
plete. 


V 


The whole episode had been revealing: in bringing to a point and into the 
open Dundas’s strategic preferences; in thereby forcing to the surface a 
growing sense of strain, intellectual but also temperamental, between 
himself and Grenville; in underlining once more his deep loyalty — both 
respectful and protective — to Pitt. It was also more widely significant, 
giving a damaging blow to the unity, preserved in essentials hitherto, of 
the triumvirate which had been running this testing war for seven years. It 
may indeed have marked a new phase in that set of relationships. But at 
least, one might have presumed, a final verdict had been reached on the 
immediate future,! and after two frustrating months that had come just in 
time. 

The presumption would have been wrong. There were shifts in policy 
still to come, culminating in June in two changes of mind and an upset of 
the second within the space of two weeks. The cause remained the same: 
a dependence on Continental developments which then governed deci- 
sions on British operations whether co-operative in the south or with inde- 
pendent forces in the north. For one must bear in mind that the two 
possibilities were not mutually distinct, and remember, as one follows the 
Ministry’s attempts to come to terms with the former, that the latter were 
designed to absorb at least equal strength, and now rather more. With the 
cancellation of the bulk of the Mediterranean expedition, the assault on 
Brittany should become the Allies’ main second front.? 

One would scarcely however have divined this intention from the pace 
of the ensuing efforts. In April and May the preparations for north-west 
France were not conspicuous for their speed. The all too familiar delays 
arose, postponing the attack to early June: a landing on Houat and Hedic, 
to be followed by the capture of Belleisle, to be followed at some point by a 
reinforced landing on the mainland itself. As the weeks passed, Pitt 
became despondent. No one seemed able to stir the military: the trans- 
ports were short of landing craft, the troops, of varying quality, not fully 
ready in England and Ireland. When part of the Brest fleet compounded 
the anxiety by escaping to sea late in May, possibly to head for the 


L.C.G, II, Ill, 343n5 summarises the arrangements of offices envisaged, with their 
financial consequences, if Dundas retained only the salaried post of President of the 
Board of Control for India (see I, 464) and acquired the post for life of Lord Privy Seal of 
Scotland, which had just become vacant. 

1. Dundas himself indeed was at work on detailed strengths for Europe as early as 12 
April (to Chatham, Secret; PR.O. 30/8/368). 

2. Cf. p. 355. An operation moreover to be supplemented possibly by Dundas’s pro- 
posed smaller attack on Holland, ibid. 
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Mediterranean, he thought of reverting to the earlier abandoned plans. 
The design for Brittany was ‘so wretchedly backward’, the ‘exertions . . . 
so languid’, that he doubted if anything could be done there ‘to influence 
the fate of the campaign’.! But the ships returned to port, the first British 
battalions at last got under way, Houat was occupied, and on 15 June the 
commanders, Maitland? and the naval captain Pellew, decided to strike on 
the 19th with some 4,200 men at Belleisle. This resolve was immediately 
followed by an Atlantic storm. The operation had to be cancelled, and 
was then put off further in answer to intelligence from the French resis- 
tance that the garrison was stronger than had been foreseen. The 
information proved to be wrong, as Maitland himself in fact had sus- 
pected. But he was not prepared to take a risk that Ministers might well 
not support,’ and the assault force, which had been embarked, settled on 
Houat once more. A further two and a half months had passed since the 
Cabinet opted for the northern diversion. The first attempt had failed; but 
worse, by that time its original purpose was largely removed. 

The whole pattern of a relevant strategy indeed was by then unravel- 
ling. For another event had fallen meanwhile on this sequence of confu- 
sion and mischance. Every aspect of British planning now seemed to be 
going awry; and in the spring the remains of the Mediterranean expedi- 
tion suffered a change of commander, for late in April Stuart resigned. 
Never easy as a colleague or subordinate, and probably in declining 
health, he was already embroiled in disputes over supplies and staff. 
Those difficulties were resolved; but when he received his orders for the 
reduced force, he refused to accept them in one important respect. His 
objects had always included the possible capture of Malta, still under 
blockade since the aftermath of the battle of the Nile,t and with the 
alteration of priorities this was now placed high on the list. It had to be 
borne in mind however that the Tsar had an interest, acknowledged by 
the Allies, in the Order of the Knights, and had been assured that they 
would be restored, under his protection, at some point when the French 
were expelled. Dundas himself had once been far from averse to a 
Russian presence in the central basin. But now somewhat disturbed, as 
were his colleagues, by naval activities in the Ionian Sea, and suspicious of 
Paul’s intentions, he wanted the island firmly secured. It should be occu- 
pied solely by Stuart’s troops. To Grenville however this was not a ques- 
tion worth the risk of further alienating an uncertain but still desirable 


1. To Grenville, 1 June 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 242). Grenville’s own reaction to the 
sortie (to Minto, 3 June; op. cit., 243) shows the extent of the alarm. 

2. See p. 350, n4 above. 

3. In his defence, he was commanding a force of very mixed quality, and knew further- 
more that Ministers had been much impressed by a chouan leader, Georges Cadoudal, 
known as ‘General Georges’, who had escaped to London, was now back in the area, and 
relayed the information. In all the circumstances, Maitland was in fact (as Pellew recog- 
nised) in a difficult position. 

4. See pp. 151 above. 
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ally,! and Stuart was accordingly instructed to admit a Russian garrison if 
one was sent in due course. He declined to accept the order, and had per- 
force to be superseded. His successor was Abercromby, summoned to an 
overseas command once more, with the seizure of Malta named as his 
first object. He set sail in mid May; but, unlucky as ever, was promptly 
forced to put back by a gale.2 While he was heading south after the delay, 
decisive events were taking place. 


For Bonaparte was on the move. It had been known since the early spring 
that he was assembling an army of reserve at Dijon, though whether he 
could command in person, as First Consul, was not clear. The Austrians 
were confident that the French force would not be strong enough to upset 
their operations from Germany and Switzerland, the area which 
Wickham likewise thought would be the scene (as was in fact first 
intended) of the main attack. It was on this premiss that he urged a British 
concentration on north-west Europe.’ But a month later, while he clung to 
his forecast, he reversed his plea. By then indeed the French campaign 
had opened, and in fact, as he expected, on the German front, where their 
forces on the upper Rhine had pushed the Austrians into Bavaria. ‘This 
seemed to reinforce the estimate that their army of reserve would be 
deployed to attack the rear. But if so, Wickham now suspected, the move 
might be aimed at communications with Italy, cutting off the Austrian 
army in the south, so important to Allied success and a French insurrec- 
tion, from immediate reinforcements and indeed from its base. Help 
therefore might well be needed, to augment Austrian strength and inten- 
sify a threat in turn to southern France. Britain, he stressed, should send 
all possible aid to the Mediterranean. 

This message was received on 19 May. It came too late, in Pitt’s and 
Dundas’s view, to rearrange the current dispositions; Abercromby was 
allowed an extra two battalions and that was all.° But as news continued to 


1. See Dundas to Grenville, 29 March, 10 April 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 187, 199); 
Grenville to Dundas, 9, 15 April 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 4o101). Cf. pp. 328 and ng, 348-9 above 
for Dundas’s attitude earlier to a Russian presence in the central Mediterranean, and 348, nz 
above for developments farther east. His thoughts for Malta on the eve of the Cabinet’s 
agreement to reduce the expedition emerge in his letter to Chatham of 12 April 1800 (for 
which see p. 355, n3 above), and one to Grenville of the 16th (B.L. Add. Ms 4o101). 

2. Cf. II, 597. As Grenville, who was no admirer of the General, remarked, ‘If I were a 
seaman, with half the superstition that belongs to them, I should certainly throw him over- 
board as a second Jonas’ (to Wickham, 20 May 1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 233). 

3. Cf. pp. 321, 325 above. 

4. Wickham to Grenville, 8 May (FO. 74/30); same to same, Most Confidential, sd 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 213). Minto, the other source of information, was almost wholly occu- 
pied in April with the arrangements for financial support and in reading Thugut’s diplomatic 
intentions. 

5. See Pitt to Grenville, 1g May, Dundas to same, 20 May 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 232, 
236). ‘I don’t think’, the latter wrote, ‘our friend Wickham always recollects that it is not so 
easy to move an army as it is to write a despatch’. 
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come in, the prospect became more ominous. The Austrians, whose cam- 
paign in Italy had opened promisingly in April,! remained largely 
unmoved by the reverses farther north. Nor were they greatly perturbed 
by uncertain reports of the movements of the army of reserve. No more 
was heard immediately from Wickham, and Minto’s despatches from 
Vienna echoed the complacency.? Towards the end of May, however, it 
seemed that the enemy was crossing the Alps in force; the Austrian 
General Melas in Italy was warned a week later, information reached 
London at the beginning of June, and the fact, though not all the detail, 
was soon confirmed. Bonaparte, in person, was indeed on his way, to be 
supplemented by strong elements from the German front. The Austrians 
had been fooled: Italy was the real target, and its former conqueror was 
fast approaching the Lombard plain. There was still little gloom in 
Vienna; rather, confidence in the outcome. But British intentions were 
once more thrown into disarray. Dundas in particular took fright. The 
chief opponent of the Mediterranean expedition now suddenly reversed 
his views. By 8 June he was calling for the despatch of ‘not less’ than an 
extra 4,000 ‘effective and good men’, and on the roth, after consulting 
Pitt, he circulated a paper to the Cabinet. The additional strength would 
give Abercromby some 10,000 men in all, to reinforce Minorca and assist 
the Austrians; and the King should be advised that such a force ought to 
be immediately approved.’ His colleagues eventually agreed in principle 
apart from Windham, who argued that the troops would arrive too late;# 
and when it was learned that Maitland had cancelled his assault on 
Belleisle, the Secretary for War, with Pitt’s approval, ordered him to sail at 
once for the Mediterranean with his transports and his own 4,000 troops. 

This last was a bold move. The King had not yet even been informed.® 
And it soon turned out that he did not agree. It would be wise, he 
objected, to wait at least a few days until there was clearer information on 


1. P. 347 above. 

2. See P.R.O., FO. 7/58, passim for May. 

3. Dundas to Grenville, 8 June 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 246); ‘Memo’, ro June 1800 
(B.L. Add. Ms 40102). Pitt himself had still been wavering after the French ships returned 
to Brest (pp. 358-9 above); ‘rather inclined . . . to a certain extent’ towards the 
Mediterranean, but not enough to decide at once (to Grenville, 2 June 1800; H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 242). The more definite news would seem now to have moved him. 

4. Windham’s ‘Note put in circulation’, 11 June 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37879; and see also 
his diary for that day and 16 June in 37924). He had already complained that he was not 
being kept properly informed of current dealings with the royalists (to Pitt, 5 June 1800; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). 

Some of the Cabinet were worried — according to Dundas, unnecessarily — about the 
implications for shipping (see Dundas to George III, 16 June 1800; L.C.G. JI, III, no. 2171). 

5. Mackesy, op. cit., 111. And, for good measure, Abercromby was instructed at the 
same time to apply all his 10,000 men to aiding the Austrians, in whatever manner might 
emerge. 

The sudden switch to Maitland’s decidedly patchy force was hardly likely, one must 
note, to provide the ‘effective and good’ contingent which had been in view (cf. p. 359, n3 
above). 
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Italy before deciding to send so substantial a force.! The Cabinet of 
course had to be told of this opinion; and to heighten the awkwardness 
there had been no Minute from its recent meeting with which to bolster 
Dundas. On the 1gth it withdrew its consent, in a Minute this time which 
ran counter to what he, and Pitt, had proposed.? Instead, Maitland was to 
have a further 6,000 men and the necessary equipment to besiege 
Belleisle, after which a force of some 20,000 should be assembled there 
(taking almost all the regular army from Ireland), ‘to support the royalists 
or to distract the operations and attention of the enemy’. The expedition 
against Holland was also confirmed. This seemed therefore to be the final 
answer to the problem of how, as the Minute put it, ‘in the present critical 
situation ... on the Continent to place the whole of the disposable force of 
this Kingdom . . . to produce an effect’. Even so, at such a late juncture, 
the tale was not yet told. Dundas’s order to sail for the Mediterranean 
reached Maitland on 22 June. Since the transports were to hand, he 
embarked the troops under a subordinate officer and they left at once. 
The King and the Cabinet had been overset in part by unusually swift 
communications and action. Abercromby was in train after all to receive a 
further 4,000 men, and southern operations with Austria might still be 
alive. 

But the departure came too late for its purpose. Bonaparte had crossed 
the Great St Bernard Pass late in May, and was down the Val d’Aosta with 
30,000 men before the end of the month. Moving with his usual speed he 
entered Milan on 2 June, whence he turned south-west to confront the 
Austrians. The two armies met on the 14th at Marengo, a hamlet near 
Alessandria. ‘The battle opened badly for the French, taken tactically by 
surprise, and indeed Melas prematurely announced a victory to Vienna. 
But, saved by the skin of his teeth on one of the most critical days of his 
life, it was the First Consul who emerged to report victory to Paris. Next 
day an armistice was signed. The Austrians were to evacuate Piedmont, 
Liguria and Lombardy west of the river Mincio, and withdraw their 
garrisons from ‘Tuscany and Ancona. Their strategy for Italy was 
destroyed at least for the immediate future; and who could tell if in fact 
they would remain in the war? One thing seemed sure in London, when 
the news arrived on 24 June. There was no room now for co-operation 
with Abercromby’s troops. Austria was on the defensive, confined in effect 
to Germany and Switzerland, and British strategy must bow to the fact. 


1. See Mackesy, op. cit., 112 & n4o for George III to Dundas, 17 June 1800. 
2. There are copies in B.L. Add. Mss 59306 (Grenville) and 40102 (Dundas), and it is 
printed from the latter in L.C.G. JJ, III, p. 363n2. 
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he report of Marengo came as a bitter blow. It was hard in the first 

place not to reflect that things might have been different if the British 

reinforcements had been sent south in time. One could argue the 
blame for that; Grenville placed it retrospectively on the Austrians.! But in 
any case, what was likely to happen now? The reaction in London on the 
morrow was to expect Austria to make peace. Pitt himself as usual put a 
brave face on misfortune, and it was indeed hard to gauge the odds: Minto 
could give no clear idea, though he thought that a negotiation might come 
before the end of the campaigning season, while Wickham maintained that 
the Emperor’s ‘real strength’ remained untouched.? Grenville’s expectations 
however were low, and his colleagues seem to have shared them; at any rate 
the Cabinet’s initial response, while resolved to adhere ‘steadfastly’ to full co- 
operation, was to provide for that equally in any Austrian peace talks, which 
should then be ‘general’, if the co-peration could no longer be obtained in 
war. The intention at this point, it should be noted — the word ‘general’ itself 
—were directed to this specific situation. An Austrian armistice was perforce 
accepted, and that might have to extend to her withdrawal from the war. 
There was no need at such a moment for further implications to be fully con- 
sidered, or in such an event for them to be spelt out. The precautionary step 
was a reasonable one in order to protect British interests. At the same time, if 
sent to Minto in Vienna as was intended, the message might encourage the 
peace party there; and George III, who fastened on that point, was distinctly 
upset, particularly when the exact extent of the defeat was not yet clear. 
Nevertheless his Ministers, to his displeasure, persisted. Meanwhile they 
had to review their plans on the basis that the Alhance would fight on, and 
the Coalition itself continue to exist. 


1. To Minto, 19 August 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 300). He had in mind Thugut’s 
delays in agreeing to the treaty of alliance (see pp. 347, 352-3 above). 

2. Minto to Grenville, 28 June 1800; Wickham to same, sd (op. cit., 257-8). Pitt bore the 
news, according to Rose, ‘with Fortitude’ — ‘my Feelings for him personally’, the devoted 
official went on, ‘contributed very greatly to weigh me down on first hearing’ (to 
Pretyman, 25 June 1800; Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

3. Cabinet Minute, 26 June 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306); correspondence of Grenville 
and George III, 27, 28 June 1800 (L.C.G. I//, III, no. 2181); Grenville to Minto, no. 24, 27 
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One decision, founded on this latter hope, could be taken at once. 
Abercromby was specifically ordered to adhere to the ‘original’ under- 
standing that Russia could garrison Malta after the island fell; and the 
Cabinet minuted moreover that Vorontsov should be so informed.! 
Dundas’s concern for seapower was kept firmly in its place; the Foreign 
Secretary was guarding carefully all remaining links with the Tsar. 

The largest immediate question however was that of the treaty, or 
Convention, with Austria herself. The two sides had been drawing closer 
through the usual bargaining over the past two months, and by mid June 
they seemed near the verge of agreement on finance and, in secret arti- 
cles, the arrangements for Italy. Time was drawing uncomfortably short, 
for Ministers hoped that Parliament would rise after the Act of Union 
with Ireland was passed, hopefully at about the end of the month, and 
Grenville was urging Minto to bring Thugut to the point if Vienna was to 
gain ratification and start receiving its new funds.? The shadow of 
Marengo now hung over the completion of the task. What should be done 
about the articles on Italy, ‘most of them become of little consequence’ at 
least in the short term?? And would the financial provisions attract 
significantly greater opposition or doubts? In the event, the haste re- 
inforced Austria’s advantages. Minto gave up two contentious stipula- 
tions, for the Netherlands and a general commercial treaty, allowed those 
for Italy to stand, and on his own responsibility signed the Convention on 
23 June. The document reached London on 12 July, was placed before the 
Commons on the 15th, ratified by the King on the 17th, and passed 


June (PR.O., FO. 7/59), and Private and Secret, sd (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 256). The 
wording in the Minute was for a ‘general peace only and the intention was apparently to 
exclude ‘an armistice’ by Britain meanwhile (see Windham’s Diary for 16, 17 June, 4.29). 
The Foreign Secretary’s hopes of some recovery in Italy did rise after the first shock (to 
Buckingham, 27 June 1800, Buckingham, III, 86); but not for long. See II, 626 for an earlier 
episode with the King of a not dissimilar nature. 

1, Minute of 26 June (above). The otherwise possibly rather curious inclusion of this 
item gains strength from the fact that, notwithstanding the result of Stuart’s objection 
(pp. 359-60 above), Dundas’s instructions to Abercromby had left the question of a 
Russian garrison uncomfortably open (see PR.O., W.O. 6/21) — a point made clear, or 
admitted, to Grenville only a week before the Cabinet meeting (19 June 1800; H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 250). Exactly what the ‘original’ understanding over Malta had been was a 
question which would become of major importance in the next few months. 

Vorontsov in point of fact had recently asked the Tsar for permission to retire, ostensibly 
on grounds of ill health, from a post in which he was having to convey instructions he 
increasingly disliked; and that had just been granted. He continued however to live and in 
the event to perform his duties in England — his name indeed is remembered in Woronzow 
Road and Almshouses in St John’s Wood in London. 

2. See pp. 346-7 above for the position at the beginning of May. The final phase is 
covered in Grenville’s despatches in F.O. 7/58—9, and in Minto’s which, shown of course 
to Pitt, were kept by him and survive in his papers in P.R.O. 30/8/339. The growing 
urgency is brought out in Grenville to Minto, 3, 20 (Private), 27 (Private and Secret) June 
1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 242~3, 251, 256). Cf. p. 193 above for Ireland. 

3. Pitt to Grenville, 4 July 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 262). 
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through the House with a vote of credit the next day.! Grenville still hoped 
to exclude the secret articles from the Emperor’s ratification. But he 
failed, and taken all round Thugut obtained much of what he needed: his 
£2 million, and much of the backing he sought if northern Italy could be 
regained. 

The extent of Austria’s success turned on the apprehension in London 
of her loss. As the Opposition did not fail to point out, this was not an aus- 
picious moment to seal a fresh connexion with an ally who might crack at 
any point.” But it was precisely the fear of such an event that actuated the 
British Government. Ministers were deeply anxious to prevent a uni- 
lateral withdrawal, and the most hopeful — the only — course to that end 
was to assist Austria’s capacity for war while cementing her obligation not 
to negotiate a separate peace. As so often in fact, weakness profited where 
strength had met greater resistance. The first advance from the loan, to 
suit Thugut’s wishes, was made in specie instead of bills of exchange, and 
Minto was instructed, following a further Cabinet, to accede to the 
armistice and if necessary to joint peace talks, and told further that in this 
latter case payments might be continued in order to strengthen the bar- 
gaining position.* Meanwhile the Government pursued its dual purpose, 
seeking a new treaty of defensive alliance, provided for in the 
Convention,’ and all practicable means of fostering Austria’s recovery 
and keeping her in the war. 

Austria for her part made it quickly known that she could not fill an 
active role. The armistice signed in Italy was extended in mid July, after 
French advances in southern Germany, and this might have to lead to 
peace talks at some point. Nevertheless she did not sue for peace herself: 
The French were kept in play, following a further overture from Paris, and 


1. The Convention was officially backdated to 20 June at Thugut’s request (see Duffy, 
‘War Policy’, 411, 412n1 for the possible reason), and appears as such in The Consolidated 
Treaty Series, 55, 235-45, where the French text of the public and secret articles is given. For 
the English text of the former alone, as shown to Parliament, see inter alia RH., XXXYV, 
cols. 431-3. Minto’s part, and his worries — not without cause, as Grenville’s distinctly 
grudging response showed (no. 27, 17 July 1800; F.O. 7/58) — emerge in his despatch to 
Grenville, no. 36, 24 June 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/339, where Wickham’s letters to the Foreign 
Secretary for this period can also be found), and in a letter to Wickham, 25 June 1800 (Life 
and Letters of Elliot, U1, 131-2). For the speed of communication to Parliament see Pitt to 
Grenville, 13 July (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 268) and same to George III, 14 July 1800 (L.C.G. 
IIT, Ill, no. 2192); for the subsequent proceedings, in the course of nine days, PR., 3rd ser., 
XI, between 379 and 575. 

2. Tierney’s speech, op. cit., 569~71. 

3. Cabinet Minute, 16 July 1800, and correspondence between Grenville and George 
III, 16-17 July 1800 (L.C.G. IZ, II, no. 2193); Grenville to Minto, no. 27, 17 July 1800 (EO. 
7/59). The King remained unhappy. 

Cf. p. 51 above for the remittance in specie. Such a transaction was uncommon, after the 
experiences of 1795-6 (see II, 524~5, 617-18). But it did at any rate have the merit of 
costing less than bills of exchange in commission and transfer charges (Duffy, loc. cit., 
41gng, citing an account to the Treasury in Pitt’s papers in PR.O. 30/8/3309). 

4. Byasecret article XI. 
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an emissary from Vienna in fact went so far as to sign a peace agreement 
there on his own. But the Emperor, while vacillating, disavowed it; he 
ratified the British Convention; and while the threat of peace talks contin- 
ued, he kept in touch with London as the agreement required. The situa- 
tion, not unnaturally, was shaky. The old divisions at Court were 
hardening, and the old resentment of Britain was taking a stronger hold. 
By the end of the summer Minto had to report that the ‘jealousy, envy and 
indisposition towards the supposed monopoly of trade and specie enjoyed 
by England’, long known indeed throughout Europe and fanned assidu- 
ously of course by France, now had ‘complete possession of the Austrian 
people’.! Every point sought by London provoked ‘a battle’, with 
Thugut’s opponents quite as much as himself, for the Foreign Minister, no 
great Anglophile but opposed to a second surrender to France, was now 
fighting for his influence and increasingly hard pressed. He managed to 
have the peace ‘agreement’ in Paris officially disavowed; to block the 
recall of the now openly pacific Archduke Charles; to hold, with growing 
difficulty, the Emperor’s ear. He had indeed to threaten resignation in July. 
But still, in those summer months and somewhat surprisingly, the alliance 


held. 


What could be done militarily to raise its morale; and equally to 
strengthen British interests themselves? The two, it could be repre- 
sented, were not necessarily or diametrically opposed, for if joint peace 
talks had to be undertaken on Austria’s behalf more might be salvaged 
for the one partner if the other could be shown to be improving its posi- 
tion. At the end of June Abercromby was on his way, a reinforcement 
was — inadvertently — following, sizeable forces were gathering to besiege 
a reputedly strong garrison in Belleisle, and others were in reserve for the 
assault on Holland.? Half of Maitland’s detachment for the Mediter- 
ranean was now countermanded and returned to Houat, and Maitland 
himself was brought home for talks while Ministers reviewed the situa- 
tion. For the moment the plans held good. But Dundas was thinking of 
‘several new ideas’,’ and towards the end of July he produced a new 
assessment. 

The ideas strictly speaking were new in application rather than in 
essence. For they carried a stage farther those of his own last memoran- 
dum, in March;* and they already existed, as it were in embryo, in contin- 
gent orders and troop dispositions which had survived the rejection of his 
suggested main design. He had indeed continued to devise, or prepare, a 
pattern which could serve his colleagues’ preferences while capable of 


. To Grenville, no. 67,7 September 1800 (F.O. 7/60). 

. Pp. 360-2 above. 

. Dundas to George III, 1 July [1800] (L.C.G. IZ, III, no. 2184). 
. See pp. 353-5 above. 
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serving his own if the opportunity came. In the confused weeks between 
his success in cutting down the Mediterranean expedition and his sudden 
turn on the eve of Marengo, he went some way towards showing his real 
hand. The battle for a change of strategic direction had, apparently, been 
lost. But he was the Minister who issued the operational instructions, and 
those to Abercromby were ‘scarcely such, in tone and in content, as 
Grenville for example would have given. The General was to concentrate 
on Malta, leaving lesser formations to stage raids and demonstrations in 
aid of the Austrians and of French royalists if the latter emerged. But if 
such undertakings seemed not worth while, or the Austrians failed in Italy 
or withdrew from the war, he should consider, after Malta, the capture of 
Tenerife. Dundas’s intentions indeed were underlined by his simultaneous 
treatment of an appeal by Portugal for reinforcements against an alleged 
new Spanish threat of invasion. He not only turned it down at once, but 
authorised Abercromby to take any of the troops already there whom he 
might need for his own purposes.! The mainland of southern Europe, 
except in emergency, was clearly taking second place. And neither was his 
treatment of north-west Europe as simple as it might appear. He sub- 
scribed to — he encouraged — the gathering of a force of 25,000 men on 
Belleisle. But when the need for such numbers was questioned, in the light 
of his own earlier argument that a British contribution on the Continent 
could be only ‘indirect’, he replied that the island was well placed to serve 
a range of opportunities: to cover an arc in western France as far as Biscay, 
and even ‘if, as may be the case, you should find it necessary to detach 
expeditions to South America or to distant objects’. This last possibility 
was rendered the more practicable by the inclusion in the force for 
Belleisle of some regiments available for service outside Europe.? All in all 
the juggling was skilful, as Dundas sought to prepare for an alternative to 
a strategy he deplored and would continue to resist. 

The memorandum, of 22 July, returned to the charge, concentrating on 
Europe itself as an opening step.* The build-up at Belleisle had lost much 
of its point now that Austria was, at best, on the defensive and, in his view, 
the royalists’ prospects were firmly reduced. Brest itself could be block- 
aded without risking an expensive and hazardous assault — a change from 
the bolder plan pursued so eagerly the year before. Why not therefore 


1. See Mackesy, op. cit., 98-100. Cf. pp. 354—5 above for Tenerife. 

It should however be stated that Dundas was not alone in doubting that Portugal would 
be attacked. Both the British Legation in Lisbon and Grenville himself were sceptical of 
Spain’s strength and also of France’s ability, even after Marengo, to provide enough 
support (P.R.O., FO. 63/32, 33). 

2. Grenville to Dundas, 15, 17 April; Dundas to Grenville, 16 April 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 
40101). See Mackesy, op. cit., 102, and pp. 354-5, 361 above for the exercise in calculations. 
Belleisle was also well placed in Dundas’s view to cover Ireland against any further French 
attempt. 

3. ‘Secret Memorandum’, 22 July 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 40102). I have not found Pitt’s 


copy. 
4. Cf. pp. 225-6 above. 
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switch attention to the Spanish ports?! After taking opinions, he favoured 
an opening assault on the arsenal of Ferrol, just beyond the Bay of Biscay, 
which might be undertaken with some of the reinforcements destined for 
Belleisle. Beyond that lay the possible targets, for which Abercromby’s 
force might suffice, of Cartagena in the Mediterranean and Cadiz on the 
Atlantic coast; and beyond them again his old favourite, Tenerife.? Such a 
progression — whatever the sequence — could best be accommodated by 
sending on the troops available from the capture of Ferrol to join 
Abercromby at Gibraltar, with the prime target of the main naval base at 
Cadiz. 

Dundas could not refrain once more from a wider survey. We should 
now stop thinking ‘only’ of the Austrians and the French royalists. It was 
time to give priority to weakening our enemies’ possessions overseas. That 
would make the strongest impression available to drive them towards 
peace, and if in the negotiations we adopted our familiar principle of ui 
possidetis ? we must acquire some equivalent to offset the partial cession of 
British gains in the West Indies. Concentrating, as his plans already sug- 
gested, on Spain, he proposed two transatlantic targets: Cuba, rich in 
produce and strategically important, and, in South America, the area of 
the River Plate. Entry into the latter in particular, opening extensive new 
markets, might even lead to the removal in peace talks of ‘all pretences for 
commercial Wars’ by an agreement to open all European colonies to ‘the 
commerce of all’. 

This vision, so favourable to current views of the British economy, did 
not persuade Dundas’s colleagues to embark on the appropriate strategic 
course. They were prepared however to endorse the first stage of the 
more limited programme, and on 24 July the Cabinet approved an assault 
on Ferrol if St Vincent gave it ‘a reasonable prospect of success’ with 
12,000 troops and part of his Channel fleet. Thereafter, whatever the 


1. These months were in fact to mark the end of the now fading plans for a major 
assault on north-west France. In late May, Pitt, Grenville and Dundas seem to have been 
prepared to encourage royalist hopes; by mid September even Windham had to admit that 
‘all idea of Royalists’ had disappeared (Windham’s diary, 31 July, 18 September 1800; B.L. 
Add. Ms 37924). 

2. Dundas stated that Ferrol had been ‘suggested’. The author of the idea may have 
been Sir James Pulteney, formerly Murray, who had been York’s adjutant general (chief of 
staff) in Flanders in 1793-5 and his second in command in Holland in 1799, and was cur- 
rently destined for the command of operations from Belleisle. It was put to Spencer, who 
consulted St Vincent, cruising, now with the Channel fleet, off Ushant. The Admiral was 
doubtful; he thought the port ‘the least vulnerable’ in Spain, and inclined rather to 
Cartagena or Cadiz, and strongly to Tenerife, using Abercromby’s troops (correspondence 
in Private Papers of Spencer, 1, 357-61). Dundas however, gratefully citing him in favour of 
these last targets, drew on Pulteney for the opinion that Ferrol, while strong on the seaward 
side, was vulnerable to a landing nearby. 

3. Cf. Il, 628: ‘a principle under which property not expressly provided for in a treaty 
terminating hostilities is to remain in the hands of the party who happened to have posses- 
sion of it when hostilities ended’ (David M. Walker, The Oxford Companion to Law (1980), 
1269). 
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outcome, the force should proceed to Gibraltar, joining Abercromby, who 
would be ordered there from the Mediterranean with his own ‘dis- 
poseable’ troops, for a combined attack on Cadiz and the Spanish ships in 
port. Thereafter, again whatever the result, some of the forces should 
proceed to the Canaries, to capture Tenerife and perhaps some neigh- 
bouring islands, while the rest‘returned to base at the Rock.! 


Dundas might well have reflected that he had gained as much as he could 
hope for at this point. If so, he had reckoned once more without the King. 
George III had been reviewing troops near Bagshot on the day the 
Cabinet met. Returning to Windsor, he was greeted by its Minute. The 
result was a note to Dundas which sent that statesman hurrying round to 
Pitt and Grenville with a view to calling another meeting at once. Neither 
was 1n town; Pitt was at Holwood, and going on to stay with Charles Long 
at Bromley;? but he responded with equal haste when he read the royal 
message. For the King was angry. He was already displeased with his 
Ministers for their behaviour over the message to Minto, and with 
Dundas for despatching the order to Maitland without waiting to inform 
him, let alone consult.? This latest, unheralded news added further insult. 
Not only did it seem alarming; overturning a settled policy for which 
preparations were supposed to be under way. It was a fresh slight from 
Ministers apparently disposed increasingly to ignore him; a decision, he 
was told, to be followed by ‘immediate’ action, without proper regard for 
his military and still more his sovereign rights.* His note was a reminder. 


.. . Not having heard of an expedition against Ferrol and on what 
ground of supposed success it is to be undertaken, nor what force will 
remain in this country after sending so large a force out of it, I cannot 
give any answer till I have received the date on which to form an 
opinion.° 


It was a sharp sign of disapproval. Furthermore, it contained an accom- 
panying comment on Ministers’ propensity to issue ‘orders and counter- 
orders .. . too frequently’, the result of an approach both unprofessional 
in detail and — ironically, as Dundas himself had been objecting — failing 


1. Minute, 24 July 1800 (Z.C.G. LUI, III, no. 2202). 

2. Cf. p. 89 above. 

3. P. 361 above. Dundas moreover may well have been still in disfavour following his 
quarrel with the King in the winter, which rankled with them both, over Leveson Gower’s 
military appointment (see p. 357, nq above). 

4. The Cabinet Minute recommended that further troops from England should be 
immediately embarked. For the King in person as head of the army see II, 484. 

5. To Dundas, 25 [so dated] July 1800, 10.15 pm (L.C.G. II, Il, no. 2203). I put the 
qualification because I suspect from an opening sentence and the correspondence which 
followed that the date should be the 24th. If so, it was a rare mistake by a meticulous man. 
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to assess the range of problems as a whole.! Coming particularly after the 
episodes of the past few weeks, it looked serious enough for Pitt to take a 
hand himself. 

The Minister’s immediate intervention was marked by tactical good 
sense. Eschewing a further Cabinet, which might have either raised the 
temperature or yielded too much, he wrote direct to Windsor quietly but 
firmly stressing the importance of speed to exploit the remainder of the 
summer, while he counselled Dundas to do likewise in a tone of modera- 
tion and skirting any dangerous constitutional ground. He should rather 
point out the need for ‘striking some blow’ which could be quickly 
effective, and thereby reduce the pressures of ‘impatience’ that might 
otherwise lead to a clamour for peace which the King himself would cer- 
tainly not like. The plans for Belleisle and the French coast would take at 
least as large a force. Strength at home, from the figures, would be ade- 
quate. And the Cabinet was specifically referring the verdict to profes- 
sional opinion, in the shape of Pulteney (who would be the land 
commander) and St Vincent for the fleet.2 Dundas followed this line, ‘in 
his own name and that of Mr Pitt’; and the King, relieved on reflection 
that the full Cabinet was not to be involved, and not wishing to enter ‘a 
paper war’, dropped his opposition.’ It was a fortunate outcome in the 
sense that it avoided a confrontation. But the episode left a further mark 
on those centrally involved. George III’s resentment had been height- 
ened, as had his doubts of his Ministers’ competence,* while Dundas, 
‘astonished and hurt’, had wanted at first to send a sterner reply. And Pitt, 
while dissuading him, was also upset. If their advice was not accepted 
after explanation, he wrote to his colleague, there was only one course left. 
The King must be invited ‘to find servants whose judgments he can trust 
more than ours’.° 


1. Cf. for Dundas p. 354 above. The application however was by no means always the 
same in either case. Thus on this occasion the King drew attention to a possible paucity of 
military strength which would be left in England at a time of continuing unrest (cf. p. 295, 
ni above) — exactly as he had done on an analogous occasion, against Dundas’s wishes, in 
1795 (II, 597n2). For another earlier criticism see II, 318, Ch. XIV p. 351, above. His remark 
this time about orders and counter-orders was caused by the instruction to Maitland to 
despatch his troops to the Mediterranean (to Dundas, 2 July [1800]; L.C.G. IZ, II, no. 
2184). 

2. See pp. 367-9 above. 

3. Pitt to George II, 27 July 1800, from Bromley (L.C.G. I, III, no. 2204); same to 
Dundas, 25 July 3 pm, from Holwood, 26 July 10.30 pm, 27 July 1 pm, from Bromley (op. 
cit., pp. 383n1, 385n2); Dundas to George III, 25 July 1800 11 pm (op. cit., no. 2203); same 
to same, no. 27 July 10 pm; George II to Dundas, 28 July 7.10 am, 7.23 am (all op. cit., no. 
2205). ‘Mr Pitt’, the King wrote at the end, ‘shewed his usual penetration in thinking it 
[‘my note wrote in a hurry’] not intended for to be laid before a Cabinet meeting’. 

4. A point amply made in the reply to Dundas on the 28th at 7.10 am (above), which 
seized the opportunity to lecture the Secretary for War on the need for well digested 
arrangements — as the stagnating plans for Belleisle could show. 

5. To Dundas, 25 July 3 pm (n3 above). He made it clear that he would ‘most decidedly 
join’ in this. 
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The atmosphere was therefore troubled as the troops and ships were pre- 
pared. Perhaps the more affected by it, their orders were strong on pre- 
cautions. The commanders were to be guided by their expectations of ‘a 
reasonable prospect of success’. They had discretion to ‘relinquish the 
attempt as too hazardous’. They were to make sure of re-embarkation if 
necessary, and not risk the destruction of the force.! These provisos for 
Ferrol were inserted with the greater operation against Cadiz also in 
mind.? ‘They were scarcely calculated to foster initiative; and perhaps the 
less likely to do so when the General was Pulteney, respected for his intelli- 
gence but not for his powers of decision.? Assembling off Brittany in mid 
August, the troops reached Ferrol on the 25th, and following a successful 
landing were soon threatening the town. But after assessing the defences 
the General ordered a withdrawal, and the expedition sailed on to the 
south. The navy at once condemned him, the army was disposed to 
exonerate. At least, it could be agreed, he remained at full strength for the 
main part of the design. 

That in turn was being prepared at Gibraltar in September, where the 
two forces, from the north and the east, joined towards the end of the 
month. By the beginning of October they were lying off Cadiz: an impres- 
sive sight with over a hundred transports, covered by the Mediterranean 
fleet with 22 ships of the line and 37 frigates and sloops. Deliberations took 
place, in growing confusion, through the following week. A summons to 
surrender was issued; a landing was mounted, and then called off while 
the first wave was heading for the shore; the weather, already uncertain, 
worsened; and on the 8th the armada sailed away. It was hard at first to 
make out precisely what had happened. Plague was known to be rife in 
Cadiz, and that could be advanced in explanation. But as details emerged 
from indignant participants it became ever more obvious that co-opera- 
tion between the army and the navy had broken down. Two experienced 
commanders, Abercromby and Admiral Lord Keith, Gommander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean, had in fact entirely failed to grip the enter- 
prise. It seemed that St Vincent might have been right when he 
commented sardonically after Ferrol, ‘Good Lord deliver us from all con- 
junct operations, unless they are commanded by Sir Charles Grey or Sir 
Charles Stuart’.? 

The news occasioned some weary disgust at home, after a season of 
inertia and muddle ending in humiliation against a Power we were 


Mackesy, op. cit., 132. 
. P. 369 above. 
» Ot liteso: 

4. To Spencer, 7 September 1800 (Private Papers of Spencer, II, 368). Sir Charles Grey 
and he himself (as Sir John Jervis) had of course produced a notable run of success in the 
West Indies six years before (I, 356). Stuart might be thought a more questionable 
example, by St Vincent’s own reckoning indeed at one time. But his qualities had been 
harnessed satisfactorily with the Mediterranean fleet in the Admiral’s own day, for the 
seizure of Minorca in 1798. 
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accustomed to despise.! Such feelings for the year were summed up by the 
veteran soldier and proconsul to whom Pitt had always shown marked 
respect. ‘What a disgraceful and what an expensive campaign have we 
made’, wrote Cornwallis from Ireland. “Twenty-two thousand men . . . 
floating round the greater part of Europe, the scorn and laughing-stock of 
friends and foes’.2 The latest chapter was indeed a dispiriting per- 
formance. Not all its authors however were, or professed to be greatly 
depressed. Dundas himself, who had proposed the programme, seemed 
indeed content to write it off. He would have been happy, he claimed, to 
have countermanded the orders for Cadiz if he could have done so once 
the programme was launched; as it was, not much time had been lost 
there, and time was of the essence after the Cabinet’s earlier waverings 
had delayed any action until late in the year.3 Such lack of worry was at 
first sight surprising — and not least considering his careworn state.* But by 
the time that the report came in, matters in point of fact had moved on. 
The Ministry could point by then to a success elsewhere, welcome in itself 
and now as a distraction;? and, more fundamentally, as the Spanish 
attempts were under way so too were more extensive affairs which, in 
Dundas’s view, put them in the shade. For the Cabinet had meanwhile 
been arguing a further plan of operations; and this was resolved, to his 
satisfaction, before the news of Cadiz was received. 


II 


The spring and summer of 1800 may be said to have witnessed the nadir 
in the British management of the war. There had been years — 1796 to ’98 
~ which saw virtually no active engagement in Continental operations.°® 
But none had then been planned on a serious scale — in 1797 none had 
been required — and there was some minor compensating effort in the 
Caribbean. The navy moreover supplied a contribution, at the Nile, as the 
army could not do.’ The difference now lay in the contrast between inten- 
tion and action: between the incessant Ministerial debates and the nullity 
that followed. ‘The continuous indecision in the higher counsels and the 


1. See eg I, 631. 

2. ‘To Major-General Ross, 6 November 1800 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, U1, 300-1). 

3. Dundas to Windham, 29 October [1800] (B.L. Add. Ms 37847): ‘Cabinet delibera- 
tions’, he wrote, ‘which I subscribe to, as I suppose they are a necessary Evil, but it falls 
always heavily against the Person who happens to hold the Pen on such occasions’ (cf. II, 
531, 532). He was acknowledging congratulations from his colleague on the commanders’ 
decision not to land at Cadiz in the presence of plague. Windham had written on the 22nd 
(loc. cit.), when the report was received. 

4. See p. 357 above. 

5. P. 394 below. 

6. The only British troops stationed on the mainland, in Portugal, saw no action, 
though a detachment did so in the capture of the island of Minorca. 

7. See pp. 143-4, 150-2 above. 
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hesitations of some of the commanders, the paralysis in planning and the 
faintness of attempts to implement the orders that finally emerged, made 
a combination with no exact parallel in any of the previous campaigns. 
There had been plenty of failures before, in London and in the field; but 
never such sequential reversals of design and undisguised loss of nerves 
on the spot. To observers, thé capacity and direction of the system could 
show the signs of wholesale disarray. Despite every intent, ‘not a single 
British soldier had been in action in Europe’ when Marengo was fought; 
and the same applied to the mainland, broken only for a day, over three 
and a half months.! 

A contrast indeed can be drawn in this sense with the experience 
of 1799. That had ended in failure; but the failure of a purposeful 
attempt to impose a grand design — a genuine concept — and of a sub- 
stantial if truncated combined operation. The two periods however, 
marking the resumption in London of a full Continental strategy, may be 
taken together for the light they throw on the Ministry’s conduct of sucha 
war. Together they exemplified the complications, more sharply perhaps 
than at any other point: the constraints in an alliance whether 
fluctuatingly close, as with Austria, or fluctuatingly distant as with Russia. 
It is not a simple matter to restrain the disruptive tendencies present 
within a combination of states. Bonaparte himself remarked that the 
wider a hostile alliance the better he was pleased. But a narrower 
Coalition, of prominent Powers,? can equally project its discords, with 
contingent effects from neutrals rather than associates on strategic 
purpose and plans. The point need not be laboured; it has been a theme of 
these chapters, as has the course of the argument in London for per- 
sistence in the face of such facts. Their strength remained formidable, 
alike when the consequences had to be broadly suffered in the First 
Coalition and when an attempt was pursued in the Second to achieve a 
closer military pattern in the framework of a more specific diplomatic 
consensus.’ 

The effects were all too clear in the last two years of the century. The 
problems posed by separate interests were not in themselves wholly 
responsible for the disappointments in the febrile atmosphere of the late 
summer of 1799; nor again wholly for the feeling of helplessness in 
London in the first half of 1800, when, as Grenville complained, 
Ministers laboured after every incoming despatch.‘ But the discrepancies 
were prominent, and intensified as usual by the uncertainties of 
communications — by the length of time borne so often everywhere in 
waiting for news by horse and sail, the more so in winter now that the 


1. The phrase is Mackesy’s, op. cit., 114. And see p. 372 above. 

2. As the Second was in comparison with the First; cf. II, 650. 

3. Cf. Ch. VII above for the emphasis in London on a consensus of aims and claims to 
accompany the nascent Second Coalition, and VIII for the attempted imposition of an 
operational strategy on a combination of separate Alliances. 

4. P. 356 above. 
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traffic had to go so largely by Hamburg and the Elbe.! The massive freezes 
of 1798-9 and 1799-1800? only underlined more sharply the importance 
of a factor which must never be ignored. Particularly in periods when the 
pace of events quickened, up-to-date information could be vital if 
responses, let alone decisions, were to make good sense. 

The impact of these problems was heightened moreover in London by 
another form of pressure, whose effect had not been felt so acutely before: 
by the financial and social alarms, first experienced seriously in 1795-6,° 
which were now combining in a more threatening way. Pitt himself was 
increasingly anxious to escape from the costs of a full Continental war. At 
the same time a Continental war seemed the only path to timely victory; 
the sole alternative in fact to a struggle, confined broadly to a maritime 
strategy, which might be annually rather less expensive but could drag on 
for years.* It was this above all that swung him behind Grenville, to 
Dundas’s rising distress: the fears of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
weighed hard on the First Lord of the Treasury. A loose, slow-moving 
Alliance, as experienced in the First Coalition, should not be accepted if 
possible in the Second. But — an argument of course entertainable against 
the strategy itself — this placed an exceptional burden on military capabil- 
ity in a century in which outright victory had seldom been expected from 
a single campaign.° Bonaparte, it was true, seemed to be setting a different 
example; as the Revolutionary armies indeed had threatened to do in 
1792. It was not one however to be achieved easily by a traditional, dispar- 
ate combination. Even if the Allies could claim their successes in the field 
at different times, an unusually ambitious end was being asked of the 
means. 

Given their own results in the field moreover, the British land forces 
themselves stood in poor repute, abroad and at home. Bundled out of 
Holland and seemingly futile against the French and Spanish coasts, the 
army's fortunes, not renowned throughout the European war, had 
reached a new level of depression. As things turned out in point of fact, it 
proved to be their lowest ebb. Before another year was over, Abercromby 
had fought a contested landing as the prelude to a success, and the new 
century, despite early failures, would see a quickening rise in achieve- 
ments until the culmination under Wellington at Waterloo. It was no use 
pretending in 1800 that the army was in good shape. But neither officers 
nor men, nor even the framework of their service, were as uniformly bad 
as they were apt to be painted. Some advances in training and administra- 
tion, if mostly still marginal, were taking place: in methods of manoeuvre, 
regulation of promotions (bringing however their own greater rigidity), 
means of recruitment, design of some equipment. Above all, a start was 


. For which see I, 548. And cf. in general I, 167. 

. Eg pp. 204, 207, 348 above. 

. II, Ch. XI section 1, XII passim, XIII section II, XV, 617-22, 638-41. 
. Cf. pp. 200-1 above. 

. Cf. IT, 540. 
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being made to providing some proper professional education, in institu- 
tions from which the later cluster of military colleges would emerge.! The 
Horse Guards under York was not immune from the era of ‘improve- 
ment’: amidst the obstinate prevalence of custom and entrenched rights 
of diffused authorities, the Department was taking notice of the experi- 
ences of 1793-5. It was not Wellesley alone in Flanders who had then seen 
what not to do;? the lessons were not wholly lost within the commands 
themselves. There were signs that might yet herald — slowly, unevenly, in 
the face of constant frustration —a return to the renown of British arms in 
the days of Cromwell and Marlborough, and Chatham.? Lack of ultimate 
success since then, in America ~ itself bequeathing some irrelevant tactics 
for Europe — and now in the two Coalitions, obscured the fact that, if 
competently trained, the men could give a good account of themselves. 
Cornwallis, York, Abercromby were all prepared to claim as much. And if 
the men’s officers were amateurish, largely idle and impatient of disci- 
pline, they too proved capable of building on an acknowledged courage 
and spirit as they learned. The potential turned largely on the system’s 
capacity to hold and train formations together. Thereafter, matters would 
of course depend on how the troops were handled in the field. The 
Generals so far in this war, as Cornwallis observed, made ‘a melancholy 
list’, and senior officers as a whole were not held in high regard by the 
outside world. Grenville spoke for others when he called them “inefficient 

. instruments’, and while there were a few exceptions — Grey and 
Abercromby spring to mind in the older generation, Charles Stuart and 
John Moore in the younger — it was tempting to say that these proved a 
rule. Even so, their greatest successes had been gained overseas in semi- 
independence: in the first two cases in the West Indies, the last two in 
Mediterranean islands.° Distance from Whitehall of course could favour 
enterprise; and proximity was certainly no advantage now. As the King 
remarked, ‘orders and counter-orders which are too’ frequently given 
puzzle the services’. For if the British aim in Europe placed high 
demands on the instruments available, their effectiveness in turn, within 
the prevalent limits, was conditioned largely by the aim. 

The army in this instance was the immediate concern: the head of the 
arrow, the sharp point of the nation’s capacity. In many, less instantly 
visible, ways the Government’s grasp on the war, over a period overall dis- 
appointing, had in fact strengthened. From the end of 1796, when the 


. See II, 482-92 for the situation before 1797. 
. II, 330n4. 
. Cf. Richard Glover, Peninsular Preparation . . . (1963), 1. 
. IL, 567 for Cornwallis in 1795; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 233 for Grenville in 1800. The 
two older Grenville brothers however were perhaps unduly in the habit of regularly deni- 
grating the army as a whole. 

5. Respectively II, 356, 614; p. 326 above; II, 347 for Corsica, where both Stuart and 
Moore distinguished themselves. See also II, 491. 

6. To Dundas, 2 July 1800 (L.C.G. IZ, Hl, no. 2184). See p. 369 above. 
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peace talks collapsed, one senses indeed something of a new atmosphere: 
a sharper sense of purpose, and readiness to exploit all the weapons that 
could be used. Operational intelligence, that vital element, seems still to 
have languished, as was shown for Holland in 1799 and Brest — and Ferrol 
—in 1800.! But there were advances over a range of areas, the products of 
experience and of resolve: in assembling and handling the great maritime 
convoys for instance, in the treatment of intercepted neutral trade, in 
naval blockade, in managing subsidy payments, in devices of economic 
warfare. One has also an impression of greater energy, and possibly 
innovation, in some greyer areas: in the support of resistance movements 
in Europe, and in introducing subversion direct. Such activities fell within 
the aegis of the Alien Office, that repository of miscellaneous services and 
responsible, directly, to Portland as a Secretary of State. Such activities 
were known only to a very small circle; and in detail doubtless then not to 
all.? But in so far as they were set on foot or supported, they may have been 
a sign of a harder — a more ruthless — approach which lay within a 
growing professionalism in a struggle viewed now as of mortal concern. 

Growing competence at several levels in the management of the means 
is however distinct from, if linked with, the conduct of policy itself. The 
higher direction was sorely tested by the concatenation of strategic pres- 
sures. Coming as they did in conjunction with — indeed partly stemming 
from — the domestic tensions, and as a final proof to Dundas that strategy 
itself called for reassessment, the impact was deeper than any felt hitherto 
in the war. No system in such circumstances could have emerged 
unscathed. ‘The damage to confidence and cohesion in this instance arose 
from the strain on the inmost group which had been able so far to show a 
broadly common front. Both Grenville and Dundas deplored the need to 
consult the ‘large Cabinet’ increasingly.’ But it was the very form of strat- 
egy favoured by the first, involving foreign policy so constantly and closely, 
and the challenge later posed by the second, that combined to heighten 
that requirement. And the same applied to the monarch once the Cabinet 
was drawn in. When a Minute became necessary he had almost always to 
be shown it,* and here in circumstances that encouraged comment and 
could allow ready intervention. A degree of stress was being placed on 
central relationships which they were not accustomed to bear. It was 
small wonder that the response became increasingly confused. 


1. Cf. eg pp. 326, ni above. 

2. This, naturally difficult, subject is at present being examined by Mrs Elizabeth 
Sparrow; eg in “The Alien Office, 1792-1806’ and “The Swiss and Swabian Agencies, 
1795-1801’ (2, 7., vol. 33, no. 2 and vol. 35, no. 4 respectively). 

3. Pp. 320, 372n3 above. 

4. See I, 628 for the Cabinet’s role in foreign affairs, and 629 for the practice, indeed the 
origin, of the Minute; but also II, 207nq for at least one possible exception to the normal 
procedure. 

5. Not at any rate in wartime since the later years of the War of American 
Independence, and then neither Ministers nor the King himself had been happy about the 
situation (cf. I, 140). 
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This applied much more to the year 1800 than to 1799, when the policy 
pushed so hard by Grenville had derived directly from the British view of 
the Second Coalition and was adopted by his colleagues without deep 
dispute. Dundas then found no support for his own attempt at an alterna- 
tive, as yet unspecific,! and the difficulties, confined for the most part to 
the inner circle itself, related to the implementation rather than the shape 
of operations. But the following spring and summer were different, and 
there are some pointers, if slight, to the attitudes of some other Cabinet 
members. Chatham seems broadly to have shared Dundas’s thoughts, 
and Spencer naturally sympathised with his concern at least for seapower 
in the Mediterranean; Windham on the other hand was normally 
opposed to anything, in or outside Europe, that detracted from whole- 
hearted support for the French royalists.? Others again, with less cogent 
interests, may have felt less direct or persistent concern. But of course it 
was not merely or indeed primarily a matter of arguing an ideal strategy; 
the situation demanded answers to urgent questions, and Dundas’s own 
point of vantage had, however reluctantly, to take this prominently into 
account. He was not at leisure to promote im vacuo the prospects of a 
fundamental change, and, like the rest, he could shift his ground in 
response to an apparent sudden change of scene.* His hands in fact were 
largely tied after the Cabinet ignored his ideas on the eve of the 
Continental campaign, and his unwilling compliance with the fact was 
expressed in his ingenious secondary measures. Until Marengo at least 
that was all he could do, and he was not wholly free in its immediate after- 
math. And Grenville for his part, still determined in purpose, was swayed 
in the choices for its execution by a state of affairs on the Continent whose 
own indeterminacy dictated successive British plans. Such a sequence was 
proving hard to break, and yet an outright departure in Dundas’s direc- 
tion would reduce the likelihood of aiding victory within the short time 
desired, and thereby of influencing the subsequent European peace. Nor, 
as the Foreign Secretary saw it, were victory and peace in fact at all 
unattainable. From the early winter of 1799 to mid June 1800 the 
prospects could be argued from his information as pointing, in Pitt’s 
words, ‘the one way’.° And what indeed, one may ask, might have hap- 
pened if the Austrians had won at Marengo, as they very nearly did? 
Could Bonaparte have survived politically; and if not, would the French 
have sought terms? What lines might the Austrians, and the Russians, 
have then followed in the absence of a close British involvement, to which 
subsidies and naval operations alone could scarcely have supported a 
claim? “The permanent Interests of Great Britain’® did not appear to 


. Cf. pp. 143-5, 319 above. 
. See pp. 351, 353n3 above for Chatham; 351, 361 and n2 for Windham. 


I 
2 
3. Pp. 354-5, 361. 

4. Po. 354-6 above. 

5. Ong February 1800; p. 342 above. 
6. P. 354 above. 
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Grenville to lie only, or primarily, in trade through distant seas. His confu- 
sion over military movements, unlike Dundas’s, had not stemmed from a 
half-heartedness but rather reflected a steadiness of aim. 

What was Pitt’s position in all this? In one respect it was clear. 
Throughout 1799 and the first six months of 1800 he sided with Grenville 
against Dundas in the choice between a European and a more exclusively 
maritime policy.! When however it came to the consequences for action in 
the later period, like both Grenville and Dundas he changed his mind 
more than once. That said, however, there was a certain difference 
between his case and theirs. For Grenville and Dundas each viewed the 
immediate decisions against the background of his final intent; one does 
not have the impression with Pitt that this was so. As sceptical in the end as 
Dundas of the value of an attack on Brittany, he acquiesced in it — and 
without ulterior motive — for want, one feels, of something better. When 
an alternative seemed to offer in the Mediterranean, he was attracted and 
initially approved; but again not decisively, and with qualms revealed at 
once by the brief French sortie from Brest.’ Every one was puzzled, and 
dithered, in the dismal months preceding Marengo. But one senses more 
keenly with Pitt than with either of his two associates a mood of drift in 
the face of events. Of course he played a part in the preparations: early in 
the year he had plunged vigorously into the plans for north-west France,* 
and he naturally took his share in the discussions throughout. But his 
efforts were then engaged as much in finding enough common ground to 
pacify his two colleagues, and at the worst to holding Dundas to his post,° 
as in the hope of gaining control over the obstinate problems. He was 
adept at the first exercise: at fastening on the features of a case that 
embraced different elements, and placing them in a pattern that might 
comprehend them all. But he could find no adequate ‘practical vision’ for 
the second here.® As he turned his eyes at this time to the map in the 
corner of his room,’ he could not draw from it a solution that had escaped 
his colleagues. 

There was indeed plenty of cause for baffement. But Pitt’s mood of 
indecision — almost of a state of limbo while awaiting an outcome — merits 
further review. One may suggest a combination of possible reasons. 
There was much wearing business at home to occupy him from the 
autumn of 1799. The Irish situation still demanded attention as the 
preparations for the Union advanced. He was working hard on the 


. Chs. VIII, XJ; and earlier see 148 above. 
. Cf. pp. 350, 358-9 above. 
Ch. XI, sections III, V above. 
. Pp. 325-6 above. 
. Pp. 356-8 above. 
peel 316: 
7. ‘... what consolation does Pitt point out after looking at the map in the corner of his 
room by the door?’; Canning to Hookham Frere after Marengo, quoted in Mackesy, op. 
cit., 168. And cf. I, 354 for an earlier glimpse of maps in use. 
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improvements to the Income Tax which then ran into trouble. Above all 
he had to grapple with the great dearth and its ramifying dangers; and if 
the worst part of that crisis was still to come after the second bad harvest, 
most of the measures, including controversial experiments, had been 
effected by then.! He was bearing a heavy load. But that does not provide 
an answer in itself. His powers of assimilation were legendary, and he was 
well used to applying them, speedily if belatedly, when the need came.? 
After sixteen years in high office he was accustomed to carrying a package 
of burdens. But that very fact could tell its own tale, and it must be open to 
doubt whether he was able to do as comfortably now. By and large he 
seemed to have weathered the pressures in 1799 pretty well. But his health 
had become thoroughly suspect, and in July and again in October 1800 it 
suffered a serious collapse.* He struggled on as the scene in England dark- 
ened and the problems from Europe persisted, and as the autumn went by 
he appeared to be on the mend. His resilience was notable. But a general 
deterioration may well have been lessening his capacity for impressing 
himself on many spheres of activity at once.* 

The conditions in this particular sphere moreover were such as to 
underline the trend. For the contrast between 1799 and the spring and 
summer of 1800 was pronounced, particularly perhaps for someone with 
Pitt’s cast of mind. In the earlier year there was a pattern, comprehensive 
and intricate, on which to fasten. The formlessness for much of 1800, at 
least once the initial plan for Brittany disappeared, gave him no focus on 
which to concentrate his thoughts. He was not usually discouraged by 
intellectual complications; he stood accused in fact of dealing in them 
himself.° But the perplexities of this situation hardly allowed of any such 
treatment. Strategy seemed simply to be living from hand to mouth. 

Such a state of affairs was not one in which Pitt’s talents shone. It was 
indeed the reverse. His readiness to see all sides of a question as a basis for 
a balanced answer left him vulnerable when the question could not be 
given proper shape. He was not always inclined then in point of fact to go 
on trying too hard; and disappointment, above all in a case where he had 
been enthusiastically involved, left a more visible mark. Indeed, at such a 
point he was liable to lose interest; and while that was not possible in war to 
the same extent as in peace, the same process of initial energy followed 
by a measure of withdrawal could be the more sharply observed. His 


. See Chs. VI section IV, IX section I, X section I above. 
. Cf. p. 37 above. 
. P. 82 above. 

4. I putit like this because, as emerges from pp. 409—10 below, he could still command a 
decisive impact on a difficult strategic decision when the problems finally narrowed to a 

oint. 

; 5. ‘.. . a fondness in every difficulty for complicated expedients’; Grenville’s 
‘Commentaries of my own Political Life’ (I, 202n3). He was generalising there from an 
earlier example, the Irish Propositions of 1785. 

Cf. the titles of Chs. VIII and XI above for the comparison between the two years. 
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interventions were apt, from one cause or another, to be spasmodic; and 
although of course this can apply to any prominent hard pressed figure in 
government, the need for persistence in such conditions could be at odds 
with a mercurial temperament. In the context of war moreover two 
factors could combine to underline the effects. As Dundas told him, the 
sanguine ‘tendency which I think belongs to your disposition, and which . . 
. on many occasions . . . produces the most happy consequences, 1s to be 
carefully guarded against in the examination and execution of military 
plans’.! He had soon become aware that he ‘distrust[ed] extremely any 
Ideas of my own on Military Subjects’,? and it seems unlikely that experi- 
ence had seriously shaken his misgivings. He had indeed no natural feeling 
for the friction of war — for measuring its elements or absorbing its contin- 
gencies — and, working in harness with two increasingly disgruntled but to 
him indispensable associates, he was now being pulled in contrary direc- 
tions. Grenville’s certainty and Dundas’s doubts alike bore down on his 
own indecision, in a time of distracting troubles and of his own tenuous 
health. He agreed with elements in both of their themes, and neither 
could count on his wholehearted compliance; the atmosphere suffered 
accordingly, and so did his peace of mind. Grenville’s personality — his 
singlemindedness and what Dundas called ‘persistent importunity’t — 
always had an effect when his cousin was not sure of the ground. Dundas 
for his part stood in a different relationship, the closest Pitt enjoyed with 
any senior colleague. He had long gained the Minister’s confidence, and 
been at his right hand for six wartime years, ‘every act of his being as much 
mine as his’.° ‘Vhey still talked over their ‘business of state’ in their morning 
rides and evening walks at Wimbledon;° but while his departure could not 
be allowed, and he remained affectionately loyal, that statement of identi- 
cal views no longer held good. These personal pressures deepened a 
central loss of will in this sphere.’ The lack of focus in the planning process 
was augmented by the echo it found in Pitt himself. 


1. ‘To Pitt, 4 January 1800; cf. p. 326, n5 above. 

2. Aremark of 1794; II, 489. Others agreed that he would be right to do so. Liverpool 
observed that “Pitt was very ignorant of those subjects’ (Glenbervie, I, 160); and the effect in 
this area of business had been noted by the General whom it affected particularly at this 
time. ‘In Mr. Pitt’, Abercromby told his son, *... you saw... very nearly a great man in 
Cabinet. If his mind was equal to his abilities and talents, he would deserve the name of a 
first-rate statesman’ (Dunfermline, Liewtenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, 217). 

3. That impression may have spread. It was said for instance that on one occasion, in 
March 1800, he simply left a meeting with the two men at which they were airing their 
differences (see A Prime Minister and his Son. . .. ed. E. Stuart Wortley (1925), 329-30). 

4. Mackesy, op. cit., 39. 

5. See H.M.C., Dropmore, I, 595. 

6. Dundas’s account of their habits, given almost a decade later (Diary of Farington, IX, 
ed. Kathryn Cave (1982), 3458). 

7. It will be clear that I do not subscribe to the view that Pitt may have been content in 
this matter to hold a balance of power between his two colleagues; in effect to divide and 
rule (cf. Mackesy, who himself is inclined to reject such a conclusion, op. cit., 39, 176). My 
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And then Marengo came, raising its urgent queries not only for the shape 
of possible operations but also for the stance to be taken if Austria should 
seek to leave the war. Familiar questions were revived in both respects at 
an unpromising time. The Emperor might of course end by repeating the 
story of 1797, and find himself opting under pressure for a unilateral 
peace.! In that case we could not hope to influence a European settle- 
ment; hence the Cabinet’s immediate resolve to make it absolutely clear 
that we would wish to take part in any negotiation directed to a ‘general 
peace’. At the same time, that must carry an implication which partly 
accounted for the King’s concern. His dislike of an offer, however under- 
standable, which might only encourage an Austrian move? was accompa- 
nied by a deeper fear. For when it came to the point, a complete 
distinction between the handling of a ‘Continental’ and of a ‘Maritime’ 
peace — a concept introduced in the past by London? — might prove hard 
to maintain. Bargaining on the first, in talks which we were committed 
and anxious to join, could not but interact with bargaining on the second. 
That had been clear when we ourselves sought investigatory talks with 
France in 1796;' but with their sudden collapse, and Austria’s later action, 
the issue was not brought to a point. The linkage might well indeed be 
thought beneficial to our ally, bringing a counterweight from distant 
British gains to bear on European failure. But would it thereby be 
beneficial to Britain itself? And might the results influence the 
Government in London in its own attitude to a continuing war? This last 
matter would of course turn on a wider assessment, and George III had 
his suspicions.° But it might be posed in this context as it had not been 
posed before. An approach from Vienna to Paris moreover, always half 
expected in the Foreign Office, now looked really on the cards. For though 
Thugut, that still suspect champion, managed to stay in his post, his 
domestic opponents could well be gathering for his fall.° 

The King’s misgivings were soon confirmed. In mid July, when the 
Convention with Austria was returned after its ratification in London, the 
Cabinet took the occasion, in commenting on some of the provisions in 
the light of possible peace talks,’ to repeat and enlarge on its position of 


See p. 363 above. 

Ibid. for the exchanges on 26-7 June and for the ‘general’ peace. 

P. 134 above. 

See II, Ch. XV, section III. 

. This emerges from his first response, in a reply focusing on the probable effect on 
Austria of any communication of the Cabinet’s wish (to Grenville, 27 June 1800; L.C.G. II], 
III, no. 2181). 

6. See pp. 346-7, 352-3 above for Vienna, 335-6, 342-3, 363 for London. As late as 
mid-August, Wickham, so influential with Grenville, was still denigrating Thugut’s good 
faith (15 August, H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 297; and cf. Grenville to Minto, 19 August 1800, op. 
cit., 300-1). 

7. The secret articles, and arrangements for payments (pp. 364—5 above). 
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three weeks before. A further Minute was sent to Windsor, which 
Grenville took care to stress conveyed a unanimous opinion. Minto should 
be instructed that 


under the present circumstances his Majesty will not oppose the 
Austrian Armistice, if judged absolutely necessary for the interests of 
the Court of Vienna . . .; but Lord Minto is to declare, if any occasion 
should arise, that his Majesty does not judge it proper to agree to any 
armistice on his part.... 

But that the basis on which his Majesty proposes in such case to treat 
for peace, is that of an uti possidetis, from which he is not disposed to 
relax for the sake of any continental arrangements other than such as 
may relate to Holland and the Netherlands. . .! 


The Foreign Secretary’s own lack of enthusiasm, or caution, was evident 
in some of his accompanying remarks. Peace, Grenville told Minto 
officially, would be highly unsatisfactory at this point. ‘Talks were unwel- 
come unless Austria was really driven to extremities; and he underlined 
Britain’s refusal to agree to an armistice on its own part — ‘the circum- 
stances of a naval war are not such as to admit of such equal arrange- 
ments in this respect or [to] take place with regard to military 
operations’.? His personal feelings were conveyed also to the monarch, 
and, taken in conjunction with the tighter phrasing of the Minute com- 
pared with its predecessor, might have been expected to conciliate the 
latter in some degree. So it did; but the degree was slight. George III 
acknowledged that his Ministers might be resolved ‘not to accede to any 
but reasonable terms’.? But he repeated his profound hostility to their 
central proposal; and his apprehension must indeed have been height- 
ened by Grenville’s own line of reasoning, which he made regretfully but 
unmistakably clear. 

For the Foreign Secretary was now brought to a conclusion that was in 
fact inherent in a policy which had hitherto sustained him on the opposite 
course. More strongly than any other Minister, he had — he still — pinned 


1. 16 July 1800 (L.C.G. II, I, enclosure in no. 2193. Drafts — one corrected — are in 
Grenville’s hand in B.L. Add. Ms 59306, with ‘Points’ to be discussed, and a list of those 
present. There were two absentees from the meeting: Chatham and, possibly deliberately, 
Windham; cf. pp. 385-6 below). The armistice referred to could have been either that in 
Italy, or the prospect of that possibly imminent in Germany, which had in fact been signed 
on the ground on the 15th. 

Cf. for a British armistice pp. 363n3, 368 and ng above. 

2. No. 27, 17 July 1800 (PR.O., F.O. 7/59). Privately, he did not expect much from a joint 
negotiation itself. We might still have to reserve ‘the right of beating out our own terms of 
peace, in our own way’, and “The appearance and name of treating jointly is much more 
than the real aid we can derive from our ally’ (same to same, Private, 25 July 1800; H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, 276). 

3. Grenville to George III as in ni above, in phrases which sound genuine rather than 
merely placatory; George III to Grenville, 17 July 1800, 6.41 am (L.C.G. II, III, no. 2193). 
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his faith to full continental Coalition warfare, as the only satisfactory path 
to the kind of victory he sought. If that strategy were to collapse, he could 
find no comfort in a substitute. He did not indeed believe that Parliament 
and the country would support a maritime war without allies unless the 
Government had first been.ready to seek a ‘reasonable’ Allied peace. But in 
any case he doubted the efficacy of such an alternative: ‘in a contest single- 
handed, although the means and resources of the country are abundantly 
sufficient to ensure the attainment of fit and honourable terms, Lord 
Grenville does not see the possibility of our compelling the enemy, by our 
separate exertions, either to destroy the present usurpation in France, or to 
restore tranquillity and independance to the Continent of Europe’. For his 
part, he would be prepared to ‘persevere to the very last extremity, and to 
take every possible chance of a change of fortune’. But — and this was his 
message for the King — it would be irresponsible for the Cabinet to ‘ground 
... advice on... feelings’. Without allies there could only be compromise, 
and if Austria decided to treat, British interests demanded joint negotia- 
tion, which was ‘unavoidable’ and should be secured. ! 

George HI could not persist further — manoeuvring only to propose 
Thomas Grenville as the envoy if talks should come about — and Minto’s 
instructions were dated the same day. On g August the envoy made his 
announcement in Vienna. The consequences were swift and very largely 
unforeseen. The first came at once. On the 1oth the Emperor invited 
Britain to join in a negotiation with France, which would be held at 
Lunéville near Nancy. Such immediacy was unexpected; but the response 
showed at any rate that he was listening to Thugut rather than others who 
were anxious for a unilateral peace, and that indeed ‘Austria under the 
armistice remained in a state of war.’ By and large then, it seemed that the 
Cabinet’s decision had been timely, even though the pace of events was to 


1. To George III, 16 July 1800, 11 pm (p. 382, nt above). It will be noticed that this 
conclusion was not vitiated if the consequences of such a negotiation were unacceptable 
for Britain (cf. pp. 381-2 above). If linkage proved too unsatisfactory — even though, as 
Grenville in fact surmised, it might help Austria — the Government would ‘reserve’ an 
independent course which would still be aimed at peace. 

The Foreign Secretary’s position was given in some detail in a paper, nd but endorsed ‘of 
Lord Grenville written in 1800’, in Pitt’s files (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/8). It stressed the need in a joint negotiation ‘to model the Continental Peace 
according to any separate interests of our own, distinct from those which Austria may 
pursue’. 

2. Pp. 382-3, ns 1-3, above. George III’s suggestion was obviously designed to pre-empt 
any other which might place the talks in hands less close or sympathetic to the Foreign 
Secretary. Cf. pp. 202, 253-4 above for Thomas himself. 

The mutual exasperation between the King and Pitt was now undisguised. On 26 July, 
by which time George III was objecting to the Cabinet’s unheralded plans for the attacks 
on Spain, the Minister remarked, ‘it is really provoking to find a disposition equally to 
object to all means of making peace or making war’ (to Grenville; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 
279. And cf. pp. 369-70 above). 

3. Minto to Grenville, nos. 40, 47, 51, 55, of 9 July, 2, 7, 10 August 1800 (PR.O. 
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be deplored. But a second and more embarrassing consequence followed 
very soon. On 24 August the French Government, requesting further 
information on Minto’s statement, proposed a truce with Britain, as an 
extension of that obtaining with Austria, which in effect would be and was 
quickly described in London as a naval armistice.! 

The move was skilful, for by connecting a prospective with a current 
truce, the terms to be reached for the former could be linked with those 
already in existence for the latter. The British would be placed in effect 
under an obligation to Austria prior to the negotiation for peace itself. 
The French spokesman was already at hand: a Monsieur Otto (by birth a 
Bavarian) who was resident in London as agent for the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. He was now given full powers from Paris, and the proposi- 
tion was soon made clear. Three Austrian forces, in addition to those still 
in the field, were blockaded in the fortresses of Ulm, Philippsburg and 
Ingoldstat, and under the armistice could be victualled for fourteen days 
at a time so long as the defences were not strengthened. In the field itself, 
both sides could reinforce up to specified limits. Bonaparte maintained 
that since the British were to be involved with their ally in the peace talks, 
they in turn should agree concessions, obviously maritime, under a truce, 
as Vienna had given and received by land. If this offer was refused, France 
would not permit Austria to shelter under her armistice while the negotia- 
tion at Lunéville was under way. 

This looked like an ultimatum, and on 29 August Otto confirmed as 
much, with a closing date of 3 September.? Such a period was inadmissi- 
ble, and so, it was decided, was the principle, equating as it did ‘the cir- 
cumstances of a naval war’ with those for ‘military operations’ and 
demanding as of right a preliminary agreement never hitherto thought 
‘necessary to a negotiation for peace.’ The reasons for the French 
approach indeed were obvious at that precise moment; for over and above 
the broad disadvantages to Britain of a truce at sea, there were some 
applying immediately in the Mediterranean. Bonaparte made his offer, or 
demand, at a point when the lengthy blockade of Malta had at last 
brought the French garrison to extremes. On 4 September in fact it sur- 
rendered,‘ and he was clearly trying in August to forestall the prospect by 
ensuring supplies. The same applied moreover to his old army in Egypt, 
which, after several twists and turns of fortune, was still in occupation and 


1. Louis Guillaume Otto to Grenville, 24 August 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 59036). 

2. Otto to Grenville, 24 August; Captain George to same, 29 August 1800 (printed in 
PH., XXXYV, cols. 540-1, 543-4; see p. 385, ng below). Captain Rupert George was desig- 
nated at the start as an agent of Government to receive and transmit answers to the French 
representations. He was already in regular touch with Otto as the Commissioner on the 
naval ‘Transport Board (see II, 496) responsible for the exchange of prisoners. His new 
responsibilities however were shortly transferred to more senior officials. 

3. Instructions to Captain George, 28 August, enclosed in Grenville to George III, sd 
(L.C.G. IIT, II, no. 2230, and see also PH., XX XV, cols. 542-3). 

4. Cf. p. 359 above. 
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cut off from home. On all counts, therefore, British interests would best be 
served by an outright rejection. Nevertheless, as Pitt explained to a col- 
league, 1t was not as easy as that.! The question as he saw it was ‘a delicate 
one’. ‘All’ the benefits of a naval armistice would go to France. 


But the absolute refusal of such a measure would, I conceive, clearly 
produce the immediate renewal of hostilities between France and 
Austria, and probably drive the latter, after some fresh disaster, or from 
the apprehension of it, to an immediate separate peace on the worst 
terms. We should thereby not only lose the benefit of a joint negotia- 
tion, at which we have so long been aiming, but should also give up the 
present opportunity of negotiating for ourselves in a manner much 
more creditable and satisfactory than would result from any direct and 
separate overture which we might make ata later period... 


This reasoning led the Cabinet to probe farther, as it proved at some 
length.? 

The course of the subsequent exchanges can be briefly described.? The 
Cabinet meeting, on 4 September, lacked three members: Loughborough 
and Windham, who were with the King taking the sea air at Weymouth, 
and Dundas who was down at Cheltenham for his health.* No attention 
was paid to the ultimatum, or to a fresh one now said to expire on the 11th. 
But the Ministers consented to lift the blockade on French naval ports® — 
though not on Flushing or Cadiz, as Bonaparte wished in order to involve 
Dutch and Spanish interests — provided that no warships left and no 
warlike stores entered; and to place Malta and Alexandria on the footing 
of the German fortresses. This Counter-Project was conveyed on the 7th. 
Otto’s reply was received on the 16th. It was found unacceptable, for the 
volume of rations for Malta was to be higher than that for the fortresses; 
those for Alexandria were to be carried in a specified number of vessels 
which would not be subject to inspection; and reinforcements of men 
were to be specified for Egypt, as they were for the armies in the field 
under the Austrian armistice. A further ultimatum was given for good 
measure, threatening assaults on The Two Sicilies. By this time, however, 


1. To Loughborough, 5 September 1800 (Stanhope, HI, 240). 

2. Minute of 4 September 1800, in B.L. Add. Ms 59306. Grenville later claimed that 
the response to the French approach was taken ‘simply and plainly in the sole view of pre- 
venting France from suddenly renewing hostilities in Germany’ (to Wickham, 26 
September 1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, 332); and see also same to Minto, no. 41, 8 September 
1800 (P.R.O., EO. 7/60). 

3. The correspondence was laid before Parliament in November and may be followed 
in, inter alia, PH., XXXYV, cols. 540-83. The Foreign Office file of the contents is PR.O., 
FO. 27/55; Grenville’s own, B.L. Add. Ms 59036. H.M. Bowman, Preliminary Stages of the 
Peace of Amiens . . . November 1799—March 1801 (1899), 45-60 provides a detailed account, 
though one lacking full evidence from the British side. 

4. Cf. p. 382, ni above. 

5. And thereby in practice also of Belleisle. 
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the Cabinet’s tactics, whatever the views on policy of some individual 
members, were settling into a pattern. The campaigning season would 
end effectively in November, and if the Austrians could be saved until 
then or thereabouts they might perhaps be preserved until the spring.! If a 
satisfactory result was not reached at Lunéville, they might then be ready 
for a further campaign, and meanwhile the war weariness in France, 
reported persistently, might become acute. On 20 September a fresh 
British Note was returned, and the exchanges continued over the next 
week, under sustained and admittedly ‘dexterous’ pressure from Otto.’ 
Neither side however was now prepared for further significant compro- 
mise; events were moving once more on the Continent; the Cabinet 
decided at the end of the month to bring the business to a close; and by 8 
October the idea of a naval truce was dead.* 


The Government’s procrastination would soon prove to have been in vain. 
It also proved damaging to its own well-being. For the decision to parley 
with Otto deepened and extended the divisions, with the King and within 
the Cabinet itself. The connexion moreover was underlined, for two of the 
Ministers absent on 4 September were then with George III and both were 
out of sympathy with what had been done. Nor in one case was that senti- 
ment uninfluenced by the King’s own response, as he noted the names of 
those responsible while ‘most unwillingly’ sanctioning their desire. ‘The 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough, by his office peculiarly the guardian of 
the King’s conscience in Cabinet, and long celebrated for a lack of that 
political commodity himself, echoed the royal reluctance while acquiesc- 
ing in the Ministry’s move. Windham for his part expressed more genuine 
feelings more openly, at Weymouth and again on his return.* Soon 
however a like voice of greater power was heard. Dundas, down at 
Cheltenham, was aghast at what he learned. Returning more ‘abruptly’ 
than he had intended, he informed the King of his ‘disapprobation’, saw 
Pitt as soon as he could, and a week later circulated his colleagues.° He had 


1. Grenville to Wickham, as in p. 385, n2 above. 

2. As both Pitt and Grenville privately acknowledged (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 320). 

3. Windham’s diary for 30 September 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924); Canning’s for 7 
October 1800 (Canning Ms 29d). 

4. George HI to Grenville, 6 September 1800, 6.50 pm (L.C.G. II, Ill, no. 2235); 
Loughborough to Pitt, sd ‘evening’ (the relevant part printed in op. cit., 40gn1), which also 
indicates Windham’s expressed views; Windham’s diary, 17-25 September (B.L. Add. Ms 
37924). Cf. I, 104 for this aspect of the Lord Chancellor’s position in Cabinet; op. cit., 
116n3, 621, II, 176~9 for glimpses of Loughborough’s past. A good idea of his reputation 
may be gained from GEC, XI (1949), ns to 174-5. 

5. Dundas to [Grenville], 9g September 1800 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 
30/58/3, partly printed in L.C.G. I, II, 412n2); same to George III, sd (L.C.G. IZ, I, no. 
2242; copy of same to Loughborough, 14 September; ‘State of the Cabinet’, 22 September 
1800 (both in B.L. Add. Ms 4o102). The last is printed in English Historical Documents 
1763-1632, ed. A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith (1959), 110-11. 
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left London before Otto’s approach was considered, when the latest think- 
ing had been that an early prospect of joint peace talks was to be 
deplored.! His own opinion on the subject was known moreover, and it 
was abundantly clear: any such negotiation would almost certainly end in 
‘an unsafe and dishonourable peace’.? Now things apparently were wholly 
changed: we were toying with the idea of a disadvantageous truce in aid of 
a subsequently hazardous settlement — and this at a time when a sizeable 
force might well be used free from Continental demands. He could only 
‘wonder’ at some of Grenville’s speculations,’ and his mounting exaspera- 
tion boiled over at the current ‘state of the Cabinet’. There was no basic 
consensus on policy from which strategic decisions could follow. “Some of 
us’ thought that the peace of Europe and the security of Britain could be 
obtained only by a Bourbon restoration, and that everything was ‘mischie- 
vous’ which did not hold that aim in view. Some, while not going so far, still 
thought we should not treat with a revolutionary Government, and that 
the Consulate could be so described. Some on the other hand thought 
that, whatever its foundation, it had established itself de facto and could 
be accepted as a party to negotiations. Some thought that a negotiation in 
this instance should be conducted only in conjunction with our allies, and 
particularly with Austria. Some by contrast thought that ‘the time is past’ 
when ‘the interior Government of France’ could be influenced by force of 
arms; that such efforts might in fact be counter-productive and that ‘we 
may lose much and can gain nothing by implicating our interests with 
Austria’: rather, our only solid ground lay in ourselves. Such ‘jarring’ 
differences of view could not be treated in the abstract; they were entering 
‘daily . . . into every separate discussion... on... the subject of either 
peace or war’. It was therefore to be ‘earnestly hoped’, the paper ended, 
‘that Mr. Pitt will take these observations under his serious consideration 
before it is too late’.* 

This was a robust indictment, and it did not spare the two men who 
mattered. For the first time in a series of objections, it entrenched directly 
on the Foreign Secretary’s preserves. And the conclusion was eloquent. 
Dundas was appealing, almost despairingly, to Pitt himself. He was indeed 
deeply worried by the man he could not reject. He had shrunk from 
applying too much pressure in their recent meeting when he found the 
Minister ‘very much agitated on the subject’.° Now he was trying to 
influence others to help bring his fears to bear. He dreaded the drift which 


1. Cf. p. 384 above; and also for that matter p. 363 and ng. 

2. Dundas to Spencer, 25 August 1800 (quoted in Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 215). Cf. 
same to Loughborough, 14 September (as p. 386, n5 above), “We have nothing to gain and 
much to lose by entwining ourselves round the desperate fortunes of Austria’. 

Dundas seems to have left London on 27 August. 

3. To Loughborough as ng above. 

4. English Historical Documents as in p. 386, n5 above. Excerpts are given, but with some 
differences, in Stanhope, III, 342-3. 

5. To Loughborough as in nz above. 
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he saw around him, and all the more keenly since he knew that Pitt was 
bent on peace if possible and that his view of the possible might go too far. 
The policy of exploring a naval armistice could be defended in itself. But 
there were areas in any such exercise into which he must not be allowed to 
stray. ‘... when aiming at peace’, Dundas recalled the next year, ‘there is 
no sacrifice which at times he has not been ready to make’;! and while the 
Cabinet’s ideas at this point were not in fact unduly compliant,’ a strict 
watch might be necessary to keep him on the rails. Others too were aware 
of this intense desire for peace: Rose, Canning, Windham noted it from 
different points of vantage, and the last thought Pitt ‘well disposed . . . to 
concede to a great extent’. 

The end of exchanges with Otto left Dundas’s paper to his colleagues in 
the air. And the particular issue was soon overtaken.t The second French 
ultimatum declared in London was of course given also in Vienna: the 
armistice by land would end on 10 September if the British did not accept 
the naval terms, and on the 5th the Emperor went to Germany in person 
to take command. One member of his suite was a certain Count von 
Lehrbach, a diplomat of experience in the German states and hitherto 
counted as a supporter of Thugut. Now however he persuaded his master 
to accept a continued armistice in return for the cession of the three 
beleaguered fortresses, and a Convention to this effect was signed at 
Hohenlinden, near Munich, on the goth. Thugut himself had been kept 
in ignorance. He resigned, and Lehrbach became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, only to be removed himself when the British Government 
objected to his appointment. That proved not to be much of an allevia- 
tion. The Emperor was annoyed by the protest: he believed that Thugut 
was behind it; and the evanescent Lehrbach was replaced by a new Vice- 
Chancellor in the familiar form of the suspect Cobenzl.° Thugut did not 
entirely disappear: he was retained in charge of Italian interests, and as 
recipient of general business when his rival left for Lunéville. But his 
power was gone, and with it the best hope of residual sympathy in Vienna 
for the British connexion. 

This was not evident at once. Cobenzl was anxious to gain a negotiating 


1. ‘To Spencer, 17 November 1801 (quoted in Feiling, op. cit., 165-6). 

2. There is a ‘Sketch of a Plan for Peace ~ 1800 ~ settled at the Cabinet (at the time of 
the discussions with . . . Otto)...” in Grenville’s papers, B.L. 59067A. It is printed in 
Pellew’s Life of Sidmouth, 1, 257-60, and had been Pitt’s copy — a paper distinct from that 
sent probably for his personal consumption, for which see p. 383, nt above. The proposals 
recognised Dundas’s own familiar insistence on retaining the Cape of Good Hope and 
Ceylon (I, 628n2; p. 61 above). 

3. See Mackesy, op. cit., 138-9 for the first two — Canning’s feelings, of disapproval in 
this instance, are shown strongly in addition in his diary for 5 September (Canning Ms 
29d) —, and Windham’s diary, 17 September 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924). Pitt’s own final 
sentence in the passage quoted on p. 385 above might indeed be taken, though not in so 
many words, as pointing to an acceptance now of an almost certain prospect of peace. 

4. For what follows see also Duffy, ‘War Policy’, 430-50. 

5. Cf. pp. 153, 200, n2 above. 
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ally who might shore up Austria’s position, and reassuring messages were 
sent at first to London. But his instructions allowed in point of fact for the 
conclusion of a separate peace; and the British for their part, disgusted by 
the Convention, news of which reached them on 28 or 29 September, no 
longer had hopes of the Emperor and dismissed the prospect of a naval 
armistice.! ‘No good can be expected from Vienna’, George III pro- 
nounced; and that conclusion was ‘becoming daily more prevalent’ 
among his Ministers.2 The Government did not precipitate a break: it 
declined to ‘give the example to Europe of abandoning, even under such 
circumstances, those to whom we are bound by treaty’ — a splendid senti- 
ment, if perhaps somewhat diminished by the experience of four years 
before.’ Rather, there was a fading away: no mention of renewing the 
Convention of June, due to expire in the coming February, which must be 
left for decision according to events; no further financial advances without 
express orders in each case.* The French for their part delayed the pass- 
ports for a British envoy to Lunéville, and Cobenz] went to Paris by invita- 
tion on his own. He duly informed London, and reasserted Austria’s 
loyalty to the Alliance. But Pitt and Grenville were now inclined to be 
sceptical, and had little faith in what might ensue.* 

Their pessimism, as it turned out, was still premature. Bonaparte was 
driving too hard, his terms were too harsh, and Cobenzl returned to 
Lunéville to await his British colleague. Furthermore, encouraged by 
reports of their armies in the field, the counsellors in Vienna were taking 
fresh heart. It remained hard to guess how the pendulum would settle. A 
sudden French incursion into Tuscany, breaking the armistice, was 
accepted passively: ‘there is literally no Government whatever in this 
Empire’, Minto dejectedly exclaimed.® Nevertheless the derided institu- 
tion resolved in November to renew the fight. Hostilities opened on the 
28th. On 3 December, at Hohenlinden — name of ill omen — the Austrians 
suffered a crushing defeat. On Christmas day they signed a fresh 
armistice, and two days later the Emperor informed George II that he 


1. Cf. pp. 384-5 above. The first report of the Convention was learned from the French 
newspapers (see Diary of Windham, 433, for the 28th but also London newspapers of the 
29th and goth, and correspondence of those dates between Starhemberg and Grenville in 
H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 333-5). It seems to have been credited at once (ibid, and eg George 
If to Dundas, 5 October 1800, in L.C.G. III, III, no. 2256), although the official report 
from Minto arrived only on 8 October (no. 78, 24 September 1800; F.O. 7/60). 

2. George III to Dundas, 5 October; Dundas to George III, g October 1800 (L.C.G. I, 
III, nos. 2256, 2259; and see also George III to Grenville on the latter date, no. 2261). 
Grenville himself had reverted to his not infrequent pessimism (eg to Minto, 10 October 
1800; H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 345). 

3. Grenville to Minto, no. 45, 10 October 1800 (F.O. 7/60). Cf. II, 645-6. 

4. Same to same, nos. 45, 48, of 10, 31 October (FO. 7/60, 61 respectively); Pitt to 
Grenville, 30 October, 2 November 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 368, 372). 

5. Pitt to Grenville, 30 October (as in nq above); Grenville to Minto, no. 47, 31 October 
1800 (FO. 7/61), and cf. n4 above. 

6. See his nos. 96-8, 29 October—4 November 1800 (FO. 7/61). 
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could no longer meet his Allied engagements. The fact was accepted 
without recrimination; it had been half expected for all too long, and the 
Alliance indeed died on a more amicable note than it had achieved for 
most of its life.! On the last day of the year a negotiation opened between 
Austria and France, and peace was signed at Lunéville on g February 
1801. 


IV 


The climate throughout Europe in the autumn, while these events were 
unfolding, was almost uniformly depressing where it did not threaten 
worse. Following Marengo, Bonaparte stepped up the pace of a wide 
diplomatic offensive which added to the yields from the victory itself. 
From Lisbon to Naples, from Berlin to St Petersburg and the Baltic states, 
there was no relief for London in prospects for the Continent or, with one 
qualified exception, visible improvement for those of a maritime war.’ 
Some light might be discerned from distant Constantinople.’ But it was 
circumscribed and fitful, and fell mostly on regions viewed largely as con- 
tingent to those of central concern. The one area within Europe itself stall 
containing a British military presence was moreover a liability rather than 
an asset. Troops remained in Portugal, consonant with the treaty of 1793,4 
to give support in case of invasion, from Spain and/or France. But this 
was a purely defensive function, and its degree of priority was becoming 
awkward. British aid had in fact been quite substantial — some 5,000 men, 
including French émigrés, and some £200,000 over the past four 
years.” But there was little improvement to be seen in Portuguese readi- 
ness or co-operation; the Portuguese Government had treated abortively 
with France at a low point in British fortunes; and it was known to be 
looking, not unnaturally, towards Paris again. The ancient alliance 
retained mutual advantages. ‘They had been wearing thin, however, for 
some time: trade had shrunk in recent decades, the pre-war years had 
seen a protracted dispute over commercial relations, and these were 
not benefiting now from conflicts of opinion over Portugal’s maritime 
relations with Spain. The ‘Commercial and Monopolizing Calculation of 
the British Cabinet’ was resented in Lisbon as elsewhere on the 


1. See Grenville to Minto, no. 3, 30 January 1801 (F.O. 7/62). He had earlier observed — 
to the King, in what he knew would be an acceptable opinion — that the event was by now 
not ‘on the whole unfavourable’ to British interests (6 January 1801; L.C.G. II, III, no. 
2310). 

2. Discussed in section V below. 

3. Pp. 150-1 above. 

4. See II, 280. 

5. For the former see II, 634 and pp. 152, ng, 152, 294, n3 above; for the latter, Sherwig, 
Guineas and Gunpowder, 136-41, 166. The year of highest allocation was 1798, when, taking 
the first rather than the alternative table of figures in op. cit. 166, the sum accounted for 
over half the total devoted to ‘allied states’ (see p. 100, n2 above). 
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Continent;! and the Portuguese also became aware, if they were not 
already, that their ally’s military commitment was far from absolute. 

There had indeed been one proof of this, in 1798, when the British force 
had been reduced for the occupation of Minorca. The fact was made much 
plainer in the last quarter of 1800, when the obligation was tested more seri- 
ously and did not survive. A certain scepticism had grown up in London of 
reiterated Portuguese alarms.? Nonetheless, renewed reports of Spanish 
and French preparations as the summer progressed became serious enough 
to cause genuine concern. The Foreign Secretary became anxious to act, in 
a way that would honour the treaty of 1793 and also pose a counter threat to 
the weaker of the two Powers; and when the issue came to a point, which it 
did late in September, he gained the Cabinet’s initial agreement. Fifteen to 
sixteen thousand men should be sent, from Abercromby’s and Pulteney’s 
forces based on Gibraltar. Such a move however could not be made in isola- 
tion from the other operational options; indeed it was proposed in a critical 
phase of that tortuous debate. And as the whole question was examined 
more extensively it provoked a series of meetings which ended, despite 
Grenville’s severe opposition, in favour of a different demand.‘ The under- 
taking was not abandoned at once: rather the numbers were cut, at first to 
8,000 and then to 5,000, with a reinforcement from Dutch troops in 
England to replace part of the augmented force. But thereafter the mood 
hardened, as the weeks went by and urgent danger seemed to recede. 
Priorities were shifting over a wider scene. In November the Portuguese 
were told that the existing British force would be wholly withdrawn, to 
strengthen the defences against the spread of unrest at home; and at the end 
of the year its departure was confirmed for ‘more immediate and pressing 
Services’.° So far from being envisaged as a scene of action, let alone rein- 
forced, Portugal was taken finally as a source of reserve. 


1. Robert Walpole to Grenville, no. 15, 7 April 1800 (PR.O., FO. 63/32; and cf. p. 366 
above). A sharp quarrel between the capitals continued throughout 1800 (F.O. 63/32-4) 
over cargoes to Spain from South America carried in Portuguese ships, despite the fears of 
a Spanish invasion and the fact that Portugal was an ‘auxiliary’ wartime ally of Britain. 

See pp. 64, 151 above for the Portuguese talks with France in 1797. 

2. Cf. p. 367 above. 

3. Agreement was reached at some point from 23 to 26 September (cf. Mackesy, 153, 
who opts for the 23rd). Cf. p. 389 above for Grenville’s sense of obligation to allies. 
Windham, who sympathised with him in that, noted his accompanying hope of unsettling 
Spain or even detaching her from France by an offensive in conjunction with Portugal 
(diary for 24 September 1800, B.L. Add. Ms 37924); and see also Grenville to Pitt, 23 
September 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 329). 

4. For which see pp. 401, 407-10 below. Draft of a Cabinet Minute on 3 October, in 
Dundas’s papers with draft changes in Grenville’s hand (B.L. Add. Ms 40102); Grenville to 
John Hookham Frere [newly appointed Minister to Lisbon; and see pp. 92, 111 above], nd, 
probably 4 October 1800 (FO. 63/34). 

5. See p. 294, n3 above for the impact of the unrest in England. 

Grenville to Charles Arbuthnot [chargé d’affaires in Lisbon], 19 November; same to 
Frere, no. 4, 15 December 1800 (PR.O., FO. 63/34). Warnings of withdrawal had been 
given slightly earlier, one to try to force Portugal’s hand in the dispute over her conduct of 
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In the event the winter passed in the Peninsula without disaster. ‘That 
was reserved for 1801; meanwhile the Tagus remained open to the British 
fleet. Farther east, within the Mediterranean, the navy’s situation held 
promise but also doubt. The central facilities there lay in Naples, and The 
Two Sicilies were potentially in trouble: the Government had fled 
Palermo after the debacle in Rome,! the King would not return unless he 
had to, and Anglophil advisers were under a cloud. Nor could Austria or 
perhaps Russia now be called on for effective support against France: the 
former was powerless after Marengo, particularly since Tuscany had been 
overrun, and the latter’s mood, though still not unfriendly in this case, had 
changed in relation to the war.? In this state of affairs, Bonaparte in point 
of fact had his own ideas for Italy. He was wooing Spain with an offer of a 
new dependent ‘Kingdom of Etruria’, in return for the transfer of the 
transatlantic territory of Louisiana; and while this arrangement with one 
branch of the Bourbons gained preliminary acceptance in October, he 
had already told London of his conditional intention for the other.$ 
Naples thus hung under a menace from someone who had shown his 
capacity to deliver. And relations with Britain itself, maintained uneasily 
in these dispiriting conditions, were suffering from a dispute occasioned 
by the Allies’ one success, the expulsion of the French from Malta. ‘That 
achievement indeed, which was to prove of historic importance and 
replace Naples itself for British use, had some immediately troubling as 
well as favourable implications. It raised its awkward questions for 
Britain’s relations with Russia; it also had a consequence for those with 
The Two Sicilies, whose interest in the island’s affairs, recognised by its 
allies two years before, seemed now in danger of being ignored. ‘There 
was a controversial incident at once, when the blockading force — the only 
Allied force present — raised the British flag to fly on its own on taking 
possession: a matter on which the British envoy himself in fact felt so 
strongly that he took up the cudgels with his Government.‘ The new alter- 
native base was causing problems at this point by its very attractions for 
the exercise of seapower, above all now in a region where interests in 
Europe met those in Africa and the Near East. 

‘Turning back beyond the Alps, the scene in the autumn became 
gloomier the farther north one looked, and it was transformed for the 


maritime affairs. Doubts of the extent of her danger moreover seem to have surfaced even 
while the Cabinet’s discussions were taking place — at least according to Dundas (to 
George HI, 28 September 1800; L.C.G. II, III, no. 2252). They had grown belatedly 
stronger, perhaps conveniently, by November. 

1. See p. 205 above. 

2. See pp. 389, 348-50 above. Russia appeared to be still prepared after Marengo to try 
to defend Sardinian and Sicilian interests at a general peace (see Garlike, in Berlin [p. 201, 
n5], to Grenville, no. 55, 31 July 1800; PR.O., FO. 64/57); but that was all. 

3. P. 385 above. 

4. See p. 384 above for the fall of Malta; The Paget Papers . . ., ed. The Right Hon. Sir 
Augustus Paget, I (1896), 265~75 for the British envoy’s representations. 
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worse in the last two months of the year. The German states, naturally on 
edge under the Austrian armistice, were in disarray after the battle of 
Hohenlinden; nervously despondent, defiant or hopeful as their readings 
of French intentions might suggest. Domestic divisions in some became 
more acute, for instance in Bavaria which was of concern to Britain for its 
supply of troops;! many were watching reactions from Prussia as Austria 
sank in the scales; and Prussia, again not surprisingly, was sniffing the 
wind. So far as London was concerned, the picture in Berlin had in fact 
appeared the same for much of the year: Prussia remained a highly cau- 
tious neutral, probing and withdrawing as short-term advantage seemed 
to dictate. The one near certainty was that she would fight to preserve 
northern Germany from a French incursion. Otherwise she drifted more 
noticeably into Russia’s orbit, dallying with approaches from St Petersburg 
as the Tsar swung away from his allies, making an agreement with him in 
July to use good offices in a mediation for peace, and putting out feelers for 
that object — as she had done earlier — to Austria and France. Britain too 
~ was included, and the more actively as Otto’s activity became known. But 
the atmosphere, already clouded, became more troubled as the autumn 
passed. The Prussians intervened, unhelpfully it was thought in London, in 
a dispute between Spain and Sweden over an incident in which British 
men-of-war had been concerned; they put a wholesale stop — for their own 
needs — on the export of grain to England when that was sought in the con- 
tinuing dearth;? and in November 1800, in another incident involving a 
British man-of-war, they occupied the port of Cuxhaven at the mouth of 
the Elbe, commanding the approach to the entrepét of Hamburg. This last 
action at once aroused a strong response in London.? For it confirmed 
Ministers’ suspicions, already alerted by the backing of Spain, that Prussia 
was upping the stakes for a role in an all too familiar development which 
could end as a thrust at the heart of Britain’s capacity for war. 


The exercise of belligerent maritime rights over neutrals is almost always 
a cause of contention, and it was bound to be so in the chequered course 
of the Revolutionary War. It the mid nineties the British could congratu- 
late themselves on having escaped the worst possible effects.* Negotiation, 


I. See pp. 249, nt, 318, 346 above. 

2. See p. 281 above. Grenville to the Earl of Carysfort [envoy in Berlin], no. 11, 14 
October; Carysfort to Grenville, no. 32, 28 October 1800 (P.R.O., FO. 64/58), et seq. in 
64/59. Carysfort was close to the Foreign Secretary by marriage (as a brother-in-law), pol- 
itics and tastes. 

3. The news was conveyed on 13 November (Carysfort’s no. 39, loc. cit.) and received 
on the 28rd. A British warship with a Prussian prize had been driven into the Elbe by bad 
weather, thus, it was claimed, violating the neutrality of northern Germany, which the 
King of Prussia was committed to protect. Prussia was also claiming on the same ground a 
‘jurisdiction’ over the river Ems which was said to underline the ‘demarcation’ agreed in 
1795 as a limit to any French move eastwards from Holland. 

4. See II, 504-7 for what follows immediately. 
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and indeed common prudence, had produced certain if minor easements; 
their own trade was not significantly hampered, while that of the enemy 
was at least inconvenienced; diplomatic ties were nowhere broken off, 
above all — the most obvious danger — the Armed Neutrality of the 
American War had not been revived. Something of a crisis had blown up 
with Denmark and Sweden in 1794. But it had passed, thanks in part to 
helpful Russian influence, and matters remained largely, though uneasily, 
quiescent over the next three years. In 1798 and *99 however there were 
some angry encounters, the worst of which occurred at the end of the 
latter year when a Danish escort opened fire during a search of her convoy 
off Gibraltar. The resulting dispute was still unresolved when there was 
another incident, this time in the Channel, in July 1800. Shots were 
exchanged, the Danish warship and convoy were taken into port, their 
Government claimed satisfaction and restitution, and a ‘lively and per- 
emptory exchange of state papers ensued’.! At the same time, the British 
Government did not wish to bring the case to extremes. Denmark was 
generally more favoured than Sweden, whose sympathies were seen as 
lying often more clearly with France,? and Grenville and, particularly, Pitt 
were disposed to compromise if possible, while Spencer helpfully agreed 
that his cruisers should not be ‘very particular in looking out for neutral 
convoys for the present’. Moderation nonetheless could not exclude 
firmness: we should show that we did not mean to abrogate our necessary 
rights. An answer was found by sending a special envoy to Copenhagen, 
with conciliatory instructions to seek a settlement but armed more 
cogently with the despatch of a naval squadron to the Sound.’ On this 
basis, and under a readiness to use force if required, a reasonably satisfac- 
tory agreement was reached on 29 August. But by then the affair had pro- 
duced one unforeseen result. On the 27th, approached by the Danes for 
support and angered by the presence of the British men-of-war, the Tsar 


1. In the happy phrase of the old Cambridge Modern History (LX (1907), 45). An excellent 
account of Denmark’s position in this, and in all that followed over the next six months, is 
given in Ole Feldbaek, Denmark and the Armed Neutrality 1800-1801 (1980). 

A Swedish vessel was involved as well in the affair. 

2. Though not always, and the position of course was usually affected largely by 
current relations with Russia. Cf. eg pp. 235, 321 above. 

3. He was Whitworth, armed also now with his peerage (see p. 206 above). His instruc- 
tions were drafted on go July (PR.O., FO. 22/39) and dated 2 August. Pitt then wanted an 
alteration designed to ameliorate a phrase of Grenville’s (see H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 288) 
and this was sent to catch Whitworth on the eve of leaving, reaching him however only 
while he was negotiating in Copenhagen (Feldbaek, op. cit., 52). See also Cabinet Minute 
of 30 July, enclosed in Grenville, 1 August 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 287). 

Pitt was also advising caution in August with the Swedes, involved as they were together 
with the Danes in the incident in the Channel (Windham’s Diary, 430, for the 13th). 

4. The captured ships were restored and the Danes consented not to form convoys for 
the time being, except in the Mediterranean for protection against the Barbary corsairs. 
The whole question of convoy was reserved for future discussion. The text of the 
Convention is published in, inter alia, Sir Francis Piggott and W.T. Omond, Documentary 
History of the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 . . . (1919), 412-13. 
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invited Denmark and Sweden, together now with Prussia, to establish a 
fresh Armed Neutrality on the lines of that in the American War; and the 
next day he ordered an embargo on British vessels in Russian ports, the 
restraint of their crews, and the sequestration of British property.! 

This last news, of action suddenly taken, caused particular alarm. 
Russia might not be a partner on whom to count for a prime role in 
European operations; but her alliance at the start of the war had ‘com- 
pletely destroyed’ the threat of ‘an armed neutrality’, and her value had 
since been incontestable in influencing the smaller Baltic states.? The 
embargo itself was soon removed by the settlement in Copenhagen.’ But 
it marked a worrying extension of Paul’s sense of hostility; and the relief 
proved shortlived. There were hopes in some quarters, though scarcely at 
the Foreign Office, of a return to more friendly relations. But on 6 
November the measure was reimposed. 

The immediate cause on this occasion lay in warmer waters. Four days 
earlier the Tsar had learned belatedly of Malta’s surrender, and of the 
fact, which had caused trouble with The Two Sicilies, that the British flag 
had been raised on its own. As Grenville forecast, he was ‘exasperated’ 
once more.® A violent temperament was by now undoubtedly under 
frightening strain. But there was more to it than that, and in this instance 
Paul had reason to feel aggrieved. The British action could indeed be sus- 
pected as revealing a policy which ran counter to past indications. The 
Tsar could point not only to tacit Allied acceptance of his ‘protectorship’ 
of the Knights, but also to the agreement, as he saw it, at the time of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention of December 1798 that Malta would be garri- 
soned and a wartime protectorate established, on the Order’s behalf, 
under the authority of the three interested Allied Powers.® Russia 
furthermore had been given to understand that if she so wished — and she 


The settlement however was not secured without threat. The British Government, 
having envisaged the possible use of force from the start in sending the naval squadron, 
had agreed orders as recently as 26 August giving discretion to open hostilities if agree- 
ment was further delayed (Cabinet Minute, enclosed in Grenville to George II], sd; L.C.G. 
IH, Ill, no. 2230; and see also no. 2228). Whitworth in fact quitted Copenhagen at a late 
stage for the squadron on his own judgment, while bomb vessels moved into position off 
the city. 

1. There is a translation of his Declaration to the other three Powers, dated 16 August 
1800 (O.S.), in PR.O., FO. 65/47. See also Piggott and Omond, op. cit., 416-19. Prussia 
had not been a member of the previous confederacy, for which see I, 49-50. 

2. See H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 331 for the news reaching London on 26 September. Cf. 
Ch. VIII passim, pp. 348-9 above for the inherently optimistic expectations of Russia’s role 
in Allied operations in the west; II, 276 for the judgment in 1793, which was George III’s. 

3. In point of fact it was not put into execution until 4 September, and seems to have 
been discontinued six days later. 

4. Eg Carysfort and Grenville in their private correspondence, H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 
306, 318, 345, 355-6, 373- 

5. Grenville to Carysfort, 7 November 1800 (op. cit., 373). 

6. Pp. 208, nt, 359 above. 
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did — she could provide the garrison herself. That had been Grenville’s 
own position until recent months,! and Dundas himself seems to have 
changed his mind only in the spring, Earlier in fact he had accepted and 
indeed approved of a Russian presence in the central basin.? The change 
now stemmed from developments, actual and potential and affecting 
extensive areas, which were coming into sight in London and being 
brought progressively to bear. 

For if the Tsar could suspect British motives, the British were fast 
growing nervous of the Tsar, and their rising feeling dictated a fresh look 
at their position in the Mediterranean. It seemed clear that Russia was 
pulling out of the war on the Continent in any active sense; having sent 
ships into the Adriatic, her activities there were sometmes disturbing her 
allies; and if her attitude to the Coalition were to change actively for the 
worse, a helpful influence or presence farther east could be replaced by a 
possible threat.’ Malta’s possible role was suddenly emerging in response 
to new concerns. The island had been of very little interest before 
Bonaparte landed in Egypt, and even then Dundas himself, fearful as he 
was of a threat to India, concentrated on support from Turkey and others 
for the overland passages, and on British movements in and through the 
Indian Ocean, rather than on a fresh naval base to the west while Naples 
was in use.! It was in fact Russia’s growing ambivalence quite as much as 
France’s enmity that had at length focused attention more closely on the 
problem. The ‘Tsar, now so dangerously unreliable, should not be per- 
mitted ‘to seize upon the whole Watch ‘Towers of the Levant and the 
Adriatic’; Malta stood ‘the foremost in that description’; and although 
such reasoning was discounted by a Foreign Secretary anxious to keep an 
ally still in play, that object seemed increasingly unobtainable as the 
months went by.” Rumours grew of French approaches to St Petersburg to 
which Paul was lending an ear, and at the beginning of August the 
Cabinet decided to prohibit any Russian force that might join the block- 
ade from entering the island until the British commander received further 
instructions. By October, when news of the French surrender reached 
London, the attitude had hardened, and Dundas was able to state cate- 
gorically that Russian troops, if present, should ‘on no account’ be admit- 
ted.° ‘There was no explicit policy for the future: this was a holding 


1. See p. 360, above for Stuart’s resignation over the question in April, and 364 for the 
policy, communicated to the Russian Minister in London, as it still stood in June. 

2. Ibid. above. 

3. See section II above for the Continent; 348, nz for the Russian presence in the 
Adriatic, where reports from the British consul in Corfu (PR.O., FO. 42/3-4) supple- 
mented others from cruising men-of-war and information received from Constantinople 
(FO. 78/21-2, 24, 28-9). 

4. Cf. pp. 142-3, 148-52 above. 

5. Dundas to Grenville, 16 April 1800 (copy in B.L. Add. Ms 4o101). Cf. pp. 359-60 
above, and see also same to same as late as 10 June (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 250). 

6. Same to Abercromby, 1 August, 6 October 1800 (PR.O., FO. 49/2, the first 
published in The Keith Papers . . ., ed. Christopher Lloyd, II (1950), 135-8). The second 
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operation, directed to the present. Justification was sought in technical- 
ities affecting the agreement in December 1798.! Vindication could be 
claimed better by assessing the weight of strategic advantage against that 
of a decision which would certainly intensify but would not in itself have 
incited the Tsar’s demonstrable wish to be free of the Coalition. 

For matters, as seen from’ London, were now virtually beyond recall; 
even moving perhaps beyond neutrality itself. ‘As for Russia’, Grenville 
remarked at the end of October, ‘.. . we are all but at war with that near 
and natural ally of this country’;? and though now lacking direct informa- 
tion in the absence of an envoy and a chargé d’affaires,? he knew from 
other sources something of the contacts between St Petersburg and Paris. 
Bonaparte had earlier made a good impression on Paul by returning 
Russian prisoners of war without seeking compensation, and also by 
offering him Malta if and when the garrison surrendered. He maintained 
unofficial approaches; talks were opened more directly in October; and 
by then indeed the Tsar was considering a joint attack overland on India. 
It is arguable that his action in the Baltic was designed largely to farther 
his Mediterranean interest; for the embargo, damaging Russia in the long 
run, would scarcely affect the northern trade in the depths of winter.* He 
still maintained contact with London; some hints of possible discussion 
were received in December.® But these were greeted cautiously pending a 
more solid indication; and before that could be furnished the die was 
finally cast. On 16 December the formation of the Armed Neutrality was 
announced, with Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia as members,® 
and a month later a Russian diplomat was sent to treat for an alliance with 
France. 


instruction followed a letter to Dundas from Grenville earlier in the day (B.L. Add. Ms 
4oio1). Despatches from Corfu (FO. 42/4) suggested from time to time that Russian war- 
ships might shortly be despatched, and according to the Foreign Secretary 2,000 men had 
in fact reached Naples. 

1. See H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 199; Norman E. Saul, Russia and the Mediterranean 1797-1807 
(1970), 147 & n66. The Foreign Office decided to stand on the pretext that the agreement 
on the island at that time had been verbal and so not to be taken as on a par with the 
clauses ratified in the Convention itself (p. 208, n1 above). 

2. To Minto, 31 October 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 370).Cf. II, 22, p. 321 above for the 
old concept of the natural ally. 

3. The Secretary of the Legation having been refused leave to stay after Whitworth left. 
For good measure, the consul at St Petersburg, reaching Russia on return from an abbrevi- 
ated leave in England, was ordered on 17 September to quit the country at once (Stephen 
Shairp to Grenville, 1 October 1800; FO. 65/47). 

4. Cf. Saul, op. cit., 148. 

5. See eg a Cabinet Minute of the 15th enclosed in Grenville to George III, sd (L.C.G. 
III, U1, no. 2297). As often in what proved to be terminal developments, these weeks saw a 
crop of confusing reports. 

6. The texts of the Conventions are published in Piggott and Omond, op. cit., 439-43, 
447-62. That with Prussia was dated 18 December. 
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The British Government learned of the second embargo on 27 
November. It responded at once. A Privy Council was held the next day at 
which merchants trading with Russia were forbidden to pay or be paid by 
bills of exchange. This was the most effective weapon to hand, in both the 
immediate and the longer term; obviously inconveniencing British houses 
but striking harder at their Russian counterparts.! Meanwhile Ministers 
awaited the outcome of the Tsar’s proposal for the Armed Neutrality. 
Their stance was made clear to Prussia, perhaps still the best hope of 
bringing persuasion to bear. After a stern reference to the occupation of 
Cuxhaven, which must be viewed against the prospect of a ‘Northern 
League’, a categorical warning was given by way of a general deterrent.” 


The Rights of this Country [in relation to neutral vessels] are 
grounded on such principles of justice and reason that they cannot be 
shaken: the Maintenance of those Rights is necessary to our existence 
as a Naval Power, and any endeavour to enforce by arms a contrary 
system, may be productive unquestionably of some temporary 
embarrassment to this Kingdom but must totally annihilate the foreign 
Commerce and consequently the domestic industry of all those 
Countries who shall engage in such a Confederacy. 

.. . the object of such a Confederacy will not be attained but by a 
struggle, in which Great Britain, contending for her Existence, will 
exert Her utmost efforts . . . 

The claims of Great Britain will never be relinquished on her part till 
Her Naval Power be annihilated. .. 


Pitt repeated this language two months later. We had rights under ‘the law 
of nations’ and ‘positive treaties’ alike ‘upon which not only our character 
but our very existence as a maritime power depends’. 

The prospective outcome had been settled by then. The members of 
the Armed Neutrality themselves viewed the ‘league’ with varying 


1. Correspondence between Grenville and George III, 27 November 1800 (L.C.G. III, 
III, no. 2287); George III to Pitt, 28 November 1800 (Stanhope, III, Appendix, xxii). L.C.G. 
II, Il, 443n1 is inaccurate. The adverse imbalance between the number of Russian 
vessels in British ports and British vessels in Russian ports was an additional argument for 
the measure, which in fact was urged speedily by some — though not all — of the British 
merchants themselves (see William Glen Johnston to Grenville, 27 November, with 
Grenville’s endorsement for Pitt’s concurrence, but also Samuel Thornton (for whom 
p. 274, n5 above) to Pitt, 28 November 1800; both in FO. 65/47). Consul Shairp (p. 397, n3 
above) made the same suggestion independently (to Grenville, 1 December 1800; loc. cit.). 

2. Grenville to Carysfort, Most Secret, 3 December 1800 (EO. 64/59). For Cuxhaven 
see p. 393 above. 

3. In a debate on 2 February 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XIV (1801), 52-5). He was referring to 
the treaties with Denmark and Sweden respectively of 1661 and 1670. 

It may well have been in preparation for this debate (see H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 433-4) 
that the Minister compiled or more likely was given extensive notes on the ‘Conduct of 
Russia respecting Neutrals since 1793” (PR.O. 30/8/1096; 1off., nd but after 1799, not in 
Pitt’s hand). Cf. I, 276n2. 
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degrees of enthusiasm. Prussia, on the margin, was far from anxious to be 
seen in London as an actual enemy, deprecating a hostile interpretation of 
her action over Cuxhaven.! Nor were the Danes keen for a further 
demonstration of Britain’s response to their claims. Their Government 
was upset by the Tsar’s linkage of that question with his interest in Malta; 
it viewed with suspicion thé developing ties with his fellow monarch of 
Sweden; and was anxious to avoid an extension of Paul’s plans for Baltic 
defence into possible co-operation with France.? In Sweden too there 
were similar doubts, and an emissary was sent to London in December to 
try to settle the prize case of the summer.’ The British were ready to play 
on these symptoms of reluctance, notably in Berlin and Copenhagen. In 
February 1801 indeed Grenville suggested that Denmark might like to 
consider an alliance, which would embrace Sweden as well.* This, as it 
proved, would be followed up in due course. But only after the clash had 
occurred. For the formation of the Armed Neutrality could not be dis- 
avowed; the expressions used to Prussia, repeated to the other members, 
meant what they said; and as soon as the news was formally received in 
London, the first steps in retaliation followed. On 14 January 1801 embar- 
goes were placed on Russian, Danish and Swedish ships in British ports, 
and from the 16th to the 28th successive Orders in Council were issued 
prohibiting commercial transactions with those countries, though not 
with Prussia. Preparations for armed action were also in hand. The 
seizure was ordered of Danish and Swedish islands in the West Indies, 
while at home the Channel fleet would be made available and, as one of 
the Grenville brothers prophetically observed, the matter had come now 
to the point at which ‘Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson will be our best 
plenipotentiaries, as soon as the Baltic will thaw enough to receive them’.° 

While these last soundings were being taken, there was no longer any 
doubt about the Tsar. His attitude was unmistakable by December, and 
the proofs emerged in the next month. On 14 January he cancelled the 


1. EO. 64/59-60 and H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, passim for November 1800—January 1801. 
Unlike Denmark and Sweden she did not sign reciprocal instruments of adherence to the 
confederacy (see Piggott and Omond, op. cit., 452), but only one with Russia which could 
be interpreted as being in line with her agreement, on 28 July 1800 (see p. 393 above), to 
exercise good offices in a mediation for peace. 

2. For which cf. pp. 396—7 above. 

3. See p. 394, ni above. The visit of Baron Ehrensvard can be followed in PR.O., F.O. 
73/28; see also L.C.G. III, UI, nos. 2297, 2326. 

4. See Jupp, op. cit., 261. He had initially been slow to express British reaction to the 
events of November and December, out of a desire not to appear to seek an accommoda- 
tion and also a hope that Denmark and Prussia might withdraw from the confederacy of 
their own accord (Feldbaek, op. cit., 105). 

5. Thomas Grenville to Buckingham, 13 January 1801 (Buckingham, II (1855), 117). See 
Private Papers of Spencer, VV, 274, 275-6 for Parker. Nelson almost certainly learned of the 
prospect from his senior Admiral on 16 January. 

See also Windham’s diary for 8, 11, 25 January (B.L. Add. Ms 37924), Grenville to 
Dundas, 13 January (B.L. Add. Ms 40101), Dundas to George ILI, 14 January 1801 (L.C.G. 
III, Ill, no. 2325) for these steps and consequential measures to be taken in ports overseas. 
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pension he had been granting to Louis XVIII, then resident in Russia, 
and required him to leave the country at once. The next day he 
despatched his envoy to Paris to negotiate definitely for peace.! On the 
27th he made known his impatience for a French draft as soon as possible, 
and suggested that Bonaparte should make a diversion on the English 
coast. It seemed possibly only a question of time — of very little time — 
before Russia exchanged her alliance with Britain for an alliance not for 
neutrality but actively with France. 


V 


The affairs of the North, as this last decision showed, were perforce linked 
in London with developments elsewhere. That in fact had been indicated 
as early as September. For the report of the agreement with Denmark fol- 
lowed on the heels of the Portuguese call for reinforcement; that appeal 
was sent at a time when Dundas was making his case for a strategy beyond 
Europe; and if naval resources were tied up more extensively in the North 
Sea and the Baltic, and in covering supplies and operations, perhaps quite 
prolonged, in Iberia, he might well find it harder to gain consent for a 
major shift of emphasis.2 He was thus relieved by the outcome in 
Copenhagen in August, reluctant to give ‘a single thought’ to Portugal, 
and likewise to lock up excessive forces on either side of the Irish Sea.? 
Although confined in the event immediately to raids on the Spanish 
Atlantic coast,‘ he was still able to plan for a more considerable future. 
The result indeed emerged and was settled in principle while those ven- 
tures were under way. Before Dundas went down to Cheltenham late in 
August, he had followed up his paper of 22 July° with a renewed proposal 
for consequent operations. Surveying his two favoured targets, Cuba and 
the River Plate, he settled for the former in the first instance, drafted 
instructions for Abercromby, and applied to the Cabinet again. It is hard 
to tell how much credence he found there: doubts were raised about 
the adequacy of the force, but also about the strength to be left at home; 
and the question was in abeyance when he left London.® On his return in 


1. See p. 397 above. 

2. See p. 294 above for Denmark, the news from which reached London by or on 5 
September (The Morning Post and, differing slightly, The Times of the 6th, and George III to 
Spencer, sd, in Private Papers of Spencer, IV, 273); 391 above for the appeal from Portugal, 
which was relayed from Lisbon on 2 August and received on the 23rd (PR.O., EO. 63/33). 
Defence there, it may be recalled, might, in Grenville’s mind at least, be replaced by a joint 
offensive with Portugal into Spain. 

3. For his feelings on the last two subjects respectively see Dundas to Huskisson, 3 
September 1800 (Mackesy, op. cit., 142~3), and a memorandum of 14 August 1800 (S.R.O., 
Melville Ms GD 51/1/725/1). 

4. Pp. 367-8, 371 above. 

5. P. 367 above. 

6. Dundas to George III, 18, 26 August 1800 (L.C.G. IZ, II, nos. 2223, 2229). I have not 
found an account of the discussions, which may have taken place by the 25th (see 
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mid September, however, his attention fastened on a quite different 
object. On the 18th he recommended to his colleagues that the expedition 
should be aimed at Egypt.! 

This sudden switch must seem surprising at first sight. After all, Egypt 
had not figured in Dundas’s memoranda to the Cabinet over the past six 
months.? But one contributory reason for a move may have lain in the 
prominence now accorded to Portugal. During his stay in Cheltenham 
that appeal had been gaining sympathy, and if it succeeded it could 
reduce or even cancel the free use of the combined forces so arduously 
assembled and hitherto preserved. ‘There would thus have been a fortu- 
itous incitement for him to press for an alternative. But that in itself could 
not provide an argument for the choice to be made. 

Despite its absence from his recent priorities, Egypt had certainly not 
left Dundas’s thoughts; nor had it been allowed to escape the Cabinet’s 
attention. On the contrary, it had been a persistent preoccupation with 
him, and a source of acute embarrassment for a time to the Ministry as a 
whole. This last awkwardness stemmed in point of fact not from 
Bonaparte’s success but rather from his failure after the promise of his 
landing in 1798. Early victory over the Mamelukes and effective occupa- 
tion of the country still left him, after Nelson’s action, open to the threat of 
Allied attack; and a move into Syria in 1799 to forestall a Turkish attempt 
in the spring, halted by Sidney Smith in his much applauded defence of 
Acre, ended in a withdrawal which checked any immediate hopes of 
exploiting his conquest. After beating off a Turkish seaborne assault in 
June, he slipped away in August to his European future.? The army 
however remained, and with it the problems he had created. 

For what should be Britain’s policy, now as before? To leave the force to 
decay? Or try to destroy it? Or if that looked impracticable, to see it 
removed? A considered answer from London, to be resolved in the light of 
strategic priorities, was pre-empted in the event by the state of affairs on 
the ground. For the local British authorities very soon decided the choice 
of options themselves; moving without instructions, and, for good 
measure, in a direction already abandoned by the French. Shortly before 
he left, Bonaparte had offered terms to the Porte to evacuate his troops, 
and he told his successor, General Kléber, to repeat them if necessary 


Canning to Pitt of that date, Canning Ms 30). The draft instructions to Abercromby gave 
Guadeloupe, the Canaries, Porto Rico and the Plate as other choices if required (dated 
‘August’, copy in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3). By the time he returned 
from Cheltenham, Dundas had the benefit of qualified approval for Cuba from 
Cornwallis in Ireland, whose military position had to be considered and whose opinion of 
course always carried weight (7 September 1800, addressee not stated in Correspondence of 
Cornwallis, 111, 292-3). 

1. Windham’s diary, 17, 18 September 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924); memorandum by 
Dundas, 19 September 1800 (Eng. Ms 907, John Rylands Library, Manchester). 

2. See pp. 353-5, 366-8 above. 

3. P. 333 above. 
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unless reinforcements arrived by the spring. Kléber did not wait that long. 
After driving off a second Turkish landing, he took up the running in the 
autumn, and very soon found that the idea was well received. The ‘Turks 
told the Russian and British envoys that they would like to see the back of 
the French; their wish was accepted, and by the end of November 1799 
the necessary passports were agreed. 

That however was not the end of the matter. Even if such a policy was 
to be followed, there were terms to be worked out, and the need for British 
sanction was paramount for safe passage from the Mediterranean fleet. 
The process of diplomacy was not eased by the state of the British repre- 
sentation at Constantinople.! Agreement on the passports was given by 
the acting Minister, Spencer Smith — Sidney Smith’s brother —, who in 
one rank or another had been in charge over the past four years. But anew 
Ambassador, Lord Elgin,? had at last been appointed and was on his way; 
and when he arrived, in November, he did not approve of what was being 
done. The terms proposed were too lenient; and in any case why bargain 
for departure rather than surrender?? A British General had been sent out 
at the start of the year, with artillery and stores, to work with the Turks. 
They now authorised him to go to Syria in earnest of a further assault, 
while Elgin sought consent directly from the Governor General in India 
for a force to be sent to the Red Sea. Spencer Smith was resentful of all 
this, he deployed considerable powers of frustration, and a bitter row 
ensued, which in due course resulted in his recall. Involving a reluctant 
Foreign Secretary who was also his cousin, it ended indeed by reaching 
the Cabinet, having embittered and confused relations with an Embassy 
distant from timely control. That was not helpful; but the pattern of 
authority contained a greater seed of weakness. For while Spencer Smith 
was controversial, it was not he but his brother who caused the greatest 
alarm. After a career which might in fact have given warning, Sidney 
Smith had come out to the Mediterranean endowed with a pair of 
appointments which in themselves might have hinted at trouble. Posted by 
the Admiralty to the command of a ship in the fleet, specifically destined 
for the eastern basin, he also carried credentials from the Foreign Office to 
act as a diplomat jointly with Spencer.° In those particular hands, so 


1. A good account of what follows is to be found in Edward Ingram, Commitment to 
Empnre.. . (1981), ch. IX, section II. 

2. See p. 153 above. 

3. Away out of this choice was suggested by the Russian Ambassador: passports should 
be granted, the French allowed to depart, and then stopped and made prisoner on the way 
home. 

4. The problem was compounded by a pattern of dual responsibilities. Spencer Smith 
was charged specifically, among his other duties, with the interests of the Levant 
Company; and its long established and semi-independent regional power, in some ways 
more immediately relevant than the authority of the King’s representative, provided 
information not otherwise accessible which he now refused to show to his superior. 

5. Itwas hard to tell, as subsequent debate showed, if his powers could be termed those 
of a ‘Special’ (or sometimes ‘Extraordinary’) mission, or were more general. The 
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armed, the trouble was almost assured. Capable, venturesome, extrava- 
gantly vain and in perennial search of glory — a notable example of an 
unusual but not unfamiliar wartime type — the Captain (now 
Commodore) was still in the area of Acre with a small squadron, 
where he was indeed, contrary to orders, issuing passports on his 
own.! Conveniently on the spot, and happily continuing to deploy 
his diplomatic identity, he soon took charge of the talks which 
Kléber had opened with the Turkish authorities on the Egyptian 
coast. In December Elgin found to his astonishment that ‘a Naval 
Officer commanding [an] inconsiderable force’ was in danger of com- 
mitting his Government to an agreement reached ‘exclusively’ by 
himself.? This indeed was so, and the danger was soon turned into 
established fact. On 24 January 1800 Sidney Smith approved the 
signing of the terms which he had largely drafted for the Convention of 
E] Arish. 

The report of a negotiation in Constantinople for the issue of pass- 
ports had reached London on 8 December. It produced a prompt 
reaction. Dundas was about to leave — as it seemed at that point — 
on his usual winter visit to Scotland, and we do not know if he was 
consulted.? But Grenville took the matter to Cabinet, a decision was 
taken quickly, and the King’s approval followed at once. Ministers’ 
information of course was then confined to this point, and orders 
were sent to Lord Keith, St Vincent’s successor in the Mediterranean 
fleet, that British consent was not sanctioned, no passports were to 
be granted, and if any French were met at sea they were to be 
returned to Egypt. It was too late. The instructions reached Keith 
at Minorca on 8 January 1800 — Elgin only on 25 February -, and it 
was not until 22 March that Ministers knew of the Convention 


former were of course not unusual in these wartime years (cf. II, 332, 343, 582; pp. 54, 202, 
254, n2—more doubtfully — above), and carried credentials where there was a valid author- 
ity to receive them (exceptions being for instance Macartney’s mission to the French 
Pretender, and Wickham’s second mission to the borders of Switzerland after having to 
remove his Legation from Berne). Ministers later claimed that this was the correct inter- 
pretation, applying only to limited operational requirements in a possibly fast-moving 
situation in the Near East, and supplied only because at the time of the grant there was no 
Ambassador in Constantinople. 

1. His immediate naval superior (though the interpretation of the chain of 
command was itself open to question under challenge) had instructed him ~ strictly, 
knowing his man — ‘never to give any French ship or man leave to quit Egypt’ (The 
Dispatches and Letters of Lord Nelson . . ., ed. Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, II (1846), 296, for 18 
March 1799). DNB gives some idea of Smith’s spirited and rather tiresome career; Mahan 
(The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution, 1, ch. X), a good account of his personal- 
ity and reputation. 

2. To Sidney Smith, 22 December 1799 (P.R.O., FO. 78/24). He seems to have learned 
of the Captain’s intervention by the 17th. 

3. Ingram, op. cit., 358n6 suspects not. In the event Dundas did not leave until the 13th 
(see Stanhope, III, 204-5). 
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itself.! They were faced by a dilemma. On the one hand, acceptance 
would certainly have bad effects on their two major allies. Thugut 
could complain, and at a delicate moment, that the British had ensured 
the return of an army to swell the strength against Austria on the eve of 
the new campaign; the Tsar was likely to protest at an agreement at 
which no Russian representative was present, and which might allow 
the Turks to leave the war and resume their hostility to Russian designs. 
On the other hand, total denial would undoubtedly offend the Porte; 
and Government could not but admit that its own good faith was 
involved. Sidney Smith had had the residual sense not to put his own 
hand to the document; but he had been present, he had largely com- 
posed it, and given the impression that he was so entitled.? The Cabinet 
met on 27 March in an angry mood. But Ministers were driven to the 
conclusion that though they would confirm the disavowal of the 
Convention, and that no active assistance must be given to implement 
the results, Britain would not ‘break’ it or obstruct the Turks in its 
observance, and indeed would advise them and the Russians to honour 
the terms.? 

There was an unpleasant aftermath. Keith had informed Kléber in 
January that no passports would be given, and added ~ it could be held 
provocatively — that troops could leave Egypt only as prisoners of war.* 
Kléber thereupon denounced British perfidy, reopened hostilities, and 
defeated a Turkish army — a few days in fact before the Cabinet met. In 
June 1800 he was assassinated, and his successor showed no interest 1n 
reopening the talks. Matters had thus reverted to their original state, 
before E] Arish had arisen, and the Government in London was free to 
consider the Convention void. It only remained for Pitt and Dundas to 


1. Of which Elgin received the news, with details, only on 14 February (to Grenville, 
nos. 18, 20, both of 16 February 1800, endorsed with date of receipt; FO. 78/28). For the 
Government's earlier action see Elgin to Grenville, no. 5, nd, with endorsement of date of 
receipt (FO. 78/24); Diary of Windham, 419 for 12 December 1799; Cabinet Minute, sd 
(L.C.G. IH, I, no. 2089); George II to Grenville, 13 December 1799 (op. cit., no. 2090); 
Grenville to Elgin, no, 8, and same to Admiralty for Commander-in-Chief 
Mediterranean fleet, both of 15 December 1799 (EO. 78/24). The Admiral was at the 
centre of the instructions because, as was pointed out to the Ambassador, it was not diplo- 
mats but the responsible naval and military commanders who granted and settled the 
terms of ‘capitulations’. For Keith’s receipt of the orders see The Keith Papers, U1, 205; for 
Elgin’s, his no. 23 to Grenville in FO. 78/28 (where the latter’s despatch is given the date of 
the draft, 13 December). 

Dundas intended to leave London probably on 10 December; see his parting shot to the 
King when requesting permission on the 8th (L.C.G. JI/, II, no. 2087). 

2. And not only to enemies and allies. The Governor General in Bengal, on receiving 
the news of the Convention from him, addressed him in form as Your Excellency (see 
Private Papers of Spencer, VV, 97~9). For the signature see p. 403 above. 

3. Diary of Windham, 422; Cabinet Minute, 27 March 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 59306); 
correspondence of Grenville and George III, 27, 28 March 1800 (L.C.G. III, Il, no. 
2120). 

4. See The Keith Papers, Il, 205. 
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endure a series of debates in the Commons, in which they defended 
uneasily every action and person concerned. ! 


The affair had shown the underlying problems which Egypt could pose 
for the Allied Coalition, and thus for British strategy in a period when 
both Russia and Austria were very much in play. Grenville was bound to 
see it in this light: ‘a most mortifying event’ that ‘might well put a less 
peevish man than Thugut out of honour with his allies’.2 He was quite 
content to see the French left where they were — ‘a much greater compar- 
ative advantage than could result from any other employment’.? Dundas 
of course, on the contrary, never lost hope that they could be removed; 
and while he could not but bow to the general disapproval of Sidney 
Smith’s behaviour, he continued to set on foot his own efforts to defeat the 
enemy outright. It did not look, in 1799 or again in the first half of 1800, as 
if this could be attempted from the West. He therefore placed the greater 
emphasis on Turkish operations which might be supplemented by a 
British blockade or — better — assault mounted from the East. Plans for the 
latter indeed had been in his mind ever since the winter of 1798; and in 
point of fact it was set on foot, primarily as a measure of advanced 
defence of India itself, by a small expedition in the spring of 1799 to 
Perim, at the mouth of the Red Sea, which was covered thereafter by a 
squadron in that area sent from England via the Cape.* While Dundas 
continued to deplore his colleagues’ neglect of the object,? he could at 
least pursue such an undertaking largely undisturbed, tacitly supported 
by the East India Company, itself in discussion with the Governor 
General in Bengal. The reliance on Turkey, on the other hand, exposed 
him more directly to contact with Grenville, and thereby to a further 
divergence of views. For the basic disagreement on strategy had specific 
diplomatic consequences here. The Foreign Secretary saw the Turkish 
alliance primarily as an offshoot of our alliance with Russia; a means of 


1. PR., 3rd ser., XIII, 168-9, XIV, 675-712, XV (1801), 192-5, 422-39, for 18 November 
1800, 27 March, 1 May, 2 June 1801. There was a debate in the Lords on 23 December 1800 
(see op. cit., XIII, 376-7, 560-6). Ministers however were still not clear as late as June 1800, 
before they knew of Kléber’s death, what action Keith should take if a vessel was encoun- 
tered with returning French troops on board (see The Keith Papers, op. cit. 202). Dundas 
later remarked that ‘the words had almost stuck in my throat’ in the House when he 
defended the original refusal to allow the evacuation (to Spencer, 27 September 1800; 
Private Papers of Spencer, TV, 126). 

2. To Minto, 28 March 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 186). And cf. same to Whitworth, 
no. 10, 8 April (FO. 65/46), same to Dundas, 2 June 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/140). 

3. To Elgin, no. 8, 15 December 1800 (FO. 78/24). 

4. See Ingram, op. cit., 99-100, 103, ch. VIII, sections III-IV, 342. The earliest plans in 
London involved the ubiquitous Maitland, at that time recently returned from the 
Caribbean (see p. 257, n3 above). 

5. ‘... the total forgetfulness we seem to labour under with regard to Egypt’ (to Pitt, 24 
November 1799; 4.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 39). 
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holding the two natural antagonists in a triple partnership with Britain 
which would exclude French influence and counter thrusts to reduce the 
Ottoman Empire. Dundas for his part saw the same partnership from, as 
it were, the other side of the glass; as the desirable, perhaps necessary, 
guarantee of the overland defences of India, through Persia and 
Afghanistan or Syria and Arabia, which might disappear if Turkey’s 
alliance with Russia was replaced by the normal state of mutual hostility 
or, in the worst case, if either broke away from the Coalition. The two 
Ministers thus had a common immediate end in view, but for divergent 
reasons; for Dundas’s approach held implications of historical impor- 
tance which at this stage found no echo ~ rather aroused suspicion — in 
Grenville.! As the Secretary for War — the chairman of the India Board of 
Control — pursued his policies through the Near and Middle East, from 
the Red Sea isthmus and Damascus and Aleppo to Teheran and Kabul, 
Mecca and Baghdad, he was encountering an essentially different and 
recently sharpening perspective,? focused on Constantinople as a capital 
in Europe, which prevailed firmly within the Foreign Office and broadly 
in the Cabinet itself. 

The most immediate impact of El Arish, however, fell on the Porte. The 
‘Turks of course wanted the French out of Egypt; that was largely why 
they sealed an alliance with Britain. But in so doing they counted largely 
on their new ally to forward the result. They themselves had much else on 
their minds — they were preoccupied at least as much with Russia’s Balkan 
activities — and their hostility to France, and its revolution, was strictly 
defensive. They were thus far from pleased by Britain’s withdrawal from a 
means of attaining their object in the Convention; and the repeated 
failure of their own operations, carried out partly by unreliable feudato- 
ries,’ did not encourage them to wholehearted further effort. Such an 
atmosphere did nothing to foster an already questionable usefulness: the 
army in Syria was now said to be destitute of supplies and ‘in a state of 
general insurrection’,‘ and the sprawling provinces of the Empire were 
barely under control. These facts, and perhaps some sense of guilt and 
caution, suggested the case for greater British involvement. Pitt had 
observed on the first decision over passports that ‘as we are determined to 
prevent the Turks from getting rid of these troublesome visitors, we are 
bound to make some effort for enabling the Turkish force to act against 
them with effect’;> and while the latter part of the equation looked 
different by the summer of 1800, as hopes of the Porte’s capability 


1. This question will be considered more fully as a theme in Ch. XIII, section III below. 

2. Cf. II, 28-9. 

See I, 192 and Ch. XV, particularly 456-7, for the central significance of the Board of 
Control in the progress of Dundas’s career. 

3. Cf. p. 151, n1 above. 

4. Areport in April 1800; see Ingram, op. cit., 364, and also 386. 

5. To Dundas, 12 December 1799 (Stanhope, III, 204). Designed partly perhaps to 
assuage; see p. 402 and nq above. 
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declined, some independent action, it was held, must be borne by the 
resources of India.! That however proved to be an aspiration by no means 
shared fully in India itself, and such action as followed came from chance 
rather than design. A British expedtion from Asia did indeed land in 
Egypt in the spring of 1800; but it was a small self-propelled venture, with 
no instructions from London or Calcutta and only a limited aim. The 
force at Perim,? after an unhappy stay, had moved in September 1799 to 
Aden; but finding that territory also inhospitable, set sail in the following 
January for Suez. Its hope was to capture the port and establish a base for 
closer blockade. But the attempt, made in March 1800, failed; an assault 
farther south was considered but rejected; and at the end of May the 
troops, withdrawn to southern Arabia, re-embarked disconsolately for 
Bombay. Meanwhile the Governor General in Bengal, involved in his own 
needs and ambitions and not greatly impressed by the argued threat from 
Egypt, declined categorically to send a reinforcement. While the Turks 
called on Britain in September for a serious effort to help expel the 
French, there was thus no real question by then of its coming wholly from 
the East. 


Such was the background, though the final movements of the force from 
Arabia were not known, when the subject of an Egyptian expedition 
reared its head in London once more. Coming as it did with the discussion 
on Portugal,’ the two questions were debated together, urgently and 
fiercely, over the next two weeks. Dundas followed up his proposal of 18 
September with a ‘detailed minute’ the next day.* Its whole emphasis lay on 
the need for speed. He was able to start, as he noted or claimed, from a new 
and significant premiss: ‘a general concurrence’ that in any peace talks 
France should not be left in possession of Egypt. There was therefore — and 
Dundas was writing with Otto obviously in mind® — a corresponding 
obligation to decide on action (not merely a continued disavowal of El 
Arish) at once. If the French remained in situ moreover for much longer, 
they might themselves contrive to settle with Turkey to exclude our inter- 
ests if and when peace came; and we had also to bear in mind the prospect 
— ‘not improbable’ and ‘equally to be deprecated’ — of Russian ‘interfer- 
ence’ at some point in Egyptian affairs. The British public itself was 
unlikely, if it came to the point in the course of a negotiation, to carry on 
the war for the sake of Egypt alone. All the more necessary to gain the prize 
quickly; and it was a valuable one, more so in his view than any perceptible 


1. Stanhope, III, 204-5. 

2. See p. 405 above; and for what follows Ingram, op. cit., ch. VIII, sections I-IV, ch. 
IX, section V. 

3. P. 391 above. 

4. See his letter to Grenville, 20 September 1800 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 326-7), and p. 
401 and ni above. 

5. Cf. pp. 386~7 above. 
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Continental alternative. Portugal, reconsidered, could expect to find 
protection in other ways: so long as the French continued to be engaged by 
Austria they would not have the troops to spare, and if there was a joint 
peace negotiation we would take trouble to provide safeguards. On the 
other hand, if the worst happened and Bonaparte entered the country 
after a separate peace with the Emperor, there was effectively nothing we 
could do, and we should not therefore raise Lisbon’s hopes. And neither 
should we raise Vienna’s, by proposing any ‘particular form of help. We had 
done our fair share; we could make no further difference; and for his part 
he now felt ‘an aversion to waste more blood’ in that cause.! 

This was a skilful document, aimed at the point of the ‘concurrence’ 
that Dundas had found. He was careful indeed not to dwell on the two 
factors which were now increasingly linked in his mind. There was no 
direct mention of the threat to India, on which he knew that he stood ina 
minority, and indeed alone in the degree of his fears. And the reference to 
Russia was brief; it was focused on Egypt, and the possible broader effects 
in Asia were implicit or at most indirect. He went out of his way in fact to 
accept that such dangers were not necessarily immediate: the pressing 
need was to have acted in advance of any forthcoming talks. And in con- 
centrating on the latter prospect he might expect to find a sympathetic ear 
in Pitt. For as he would have guessed, and was very soon aware, Dundas 
was going to have a fight on his hands. 

Its extent was apparent indeed by the time that he launched his appeal 
to the Minister, at the end of his ensuing memorandum on ‘the state of 
the Cabinet’.* Grenville’s preference for Portugal had then just been 
strengthened by a fresh report that Spain was going to invade; Camden 
added his doubts of Dundas’s proposal in a letter to Pitt; Spencer, respon- 
sible for the navy’s role, feared the winter weather on the Egyptian coast; 
Windham quite simply wanted ‘all’ the troops in question to be sent 
home.* The Admiralty’s argument seemed to carry conviction? — at any 
rate conveniently to other objectors — and the Secretary for War set to 
work to dispute it. He was not unhopeful: Spencer had proved co-opera- 
tive in the past provided he would stand up to professional advice, and 
Dundas tackled that problem as far as he could on its own ground, can- 
vassing some knowledgeable naval officers and the Levant Company, 
having log books searched, enlisting the aid of the Secretary of the 
Admiralty himself, who had once been his own Under Secretary. He 


1. Dundas to Pitt, 19 September 1800 (found by Holland Rose, but not by me, in the 
Pretyman Mss ~ possibly as a copy of the ‘detailed minute’ itself — and paraphrased in his 
I, 387); memorandum of 22 September 1800 (pp. 386, n5—87 above). 

2. Nr above. Cf. pp. 387-81 above. 

3. See Mackesy, op. cit., 152; Windham’s diary for 18, 22 September 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 
37924). 

4. Loc. cit., 22 September. 

5. Evan Nepean, at the Home Office. Cf. p. 35 and ng above for the impression of the 
First Lord’s undue attention to some of his Board. 
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managed to reduce, indeed largely dispose of the initial obstacles; but not 
entirely, and others were brought to the fore.! Over the next few days in 
fact his case lost ground in general. By 25 September the Cabinet resolved 
to send a substantial reinforcement to Portugal, leaving only some 5,000 
men after garrison duties were met.? The opposition was not wholly con- 
sistent: Windham for example disputed with Grenville as well as with 
Dundas. But it was strong enough to carry the day, and the plan for Egypt 
seemed to have been ‘abandoned’. 

And then the tide began to turn. Not all Ministers shared to the full the 
Foreign Secretary’s concern for Portugal; doubts began to be felt, as so 
often before not least by himself, about Lisbon’s credibility, and on 30 
September these were openly expressed. By then, too, the talks with Otto 
had effectively ended. And perhaps most telling, the first report had just 
been received of the Franco-Austrian Convention of Hohenlinden, 
leading the Cabinet to take ‘the new situation on the Continent’ into 
review.° The result was not decisive. The force for Portugal suffered its first 
reduction, and any prospect of aid for Austria from the Mediterranean 
was summarily ruled out. But that did not mean that Egypt was accepted 
on the basis that Dundas sought; Ministers resolved rather to send troops 
to Minorca to await a decision. The response enraged him. He played 
what could have been his last card, declined to issue the necessary orders, 
and stayed away from a further Cabinet the next day.® Whether or not that 
did the trick, the decision followed. On 3 October it was resolved that a 
force of not less than 15,000 men should ‘compel’ the French to evacuate 
Egypt ‘without delay’.’ 

The end was still hotly contested. As Dundas told the King, ‘it was 
scarcely to be expected’ that there would be ‘no difference of opinion’, 
and Grenville and Windham in fact went so far as to record their dissent.® 
According to one participant, Pitt in person saw the business through. 


1. Mackesy, op. cit., 154-5. 

2. See p. 391 above; George III to Dundas, 29 September 1800 (L.C.G. IIT, II, no. 2252). 

3. Spencer’s word (quoted by Mackesy, op. cit., 155). And see Windham’s diary for 25 
September (B.L. Add. Ms 37924). 

4. Cf. p. 391 above. 

5. Windham’s diary, 30 September 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924) for all three factors. See 
pp. 388-9 above for the Convention and the report; 385-6, for the termination of Otto’s 
talks. Austria’s ‘shamefull conduct’ also played a considerable part in swinging the Duke of 
York, as Commander-in-Chief, to Dundas’s side (York to Dundas, 29 September 1800; W.B. 
Hamilton, ‘Some Letters of George UI’ [unpublished in L.C.G. I, IW] (The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, LX VII, No. 3, 423-4)). 

6. Windham’s diary as in n5 above; Dundas to Pitt, 1 October 1800 (Dacres Adams Mss, 
formerly PR.O. 30/58/93). 

7. Draft Cabinet Minute, 3 October 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 40102). 

8. Dundas to George III, 4 October 1800 (L.C.G. HII, II], no. 2256); Minute of 3 October 
(n7 above). Such a record was highly unusual; cf. II, 555. The Foreign Secretary did however 
contribute amendments to the draft, largely accepted, before inscribing his dissent in his own 
hand. The King himself thoroughly disliked the idea of the expedition, adding significantly 
to Dundas’s worries (see L.C.G. ILI, III, nos. 2256, 2259; Glenbervie, I, 233). 
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The whole Cabinet was present apart from the Lord Privy Seal, 
Westmorland,! and the balance of opinion was nearly even. But, so 
Liverpool stated a little later, the Minister, knowing that he was in favour, 
‘called out (contrary to custom)... “I wish to hear Lord Liverpool’s senti- 
ments” ’; and in summing up he counted three members who had not 
spoken as being in effect for the expedition.? His own attitude counted for 
at least as much; and it was, in its extent, peculiarly his own. For, as 
Dundas knew perhaps even better than most and had played on in the 
latest presentation, it rested very largely on his desire, so recently shown 
once more, for peace.? He was correspondingly disposed to support the 
operation which might yield the speediest advantage in discussing terms. 
And time may well have figured also in the general view. Cuba and the 
Plate were far away, and transatlantic expeditions lengthy affairs. Such a 
strategy moreover had proved expensive in manpower. Furthermore, it 
took no real account of the eastward direction of the quickening pace of 
change. For if the focus in London was shifting from the Continent as 
viewed hitherto, it was fastening on what was none the less the 
Continent’s periphery. Dundas himself could not prise loose from the fact 
that the keys to the East would be turned, and British action still moved, 
by events in Europe. France had to conquer Austria, Russia’s aspect to 
harden, before the Government’s strategy would alter. It was as those 
possibilities became probabilities — as Grenville’s case weakened after 
Marengo and seemed to be in ruins in the very course of the Cabinet’s 
talks, and Dundas’s fears of the Tsar became increasingly acceptable* — 
that he could return to his own preference over other possibilities 
advanced in an earlier context, and jettison the Americas in favour of the 
Egyptian coasts. 

The orders could now be sent. ‘They envisaged a dual assault. Dundas 
aimed at a target of December for a landing by Abercromby’s force, to be 
followed by one in February mounted from India and launched from the 
Red Sea. He had warned the Governor General early in September that 
he must prepare for such an expedition, and he now did his best to hasten 


1. For whom see II, 221, 401, 423. He had been given the post in February 1798, filling 
the vacancy left by Chatham seventeen months earlier (op. cit., 379, 463). So far as weight 
of argument was concerned, his absence, which seems to have been frequent in ‘the 
summer’ (Camden Ms U840 0197), was no great loss. 

2. Glenbervie, 159-60. 

3. Cf. p. 388 above. On Liverpool remarking for instance that for his part he had been 
against the talks with Otto throughout, Pitt ‘in anger said, “And I was decidedly for it”’ 
(Glenbervie, 160). 

4. Cf. p. 396 above for the effect on the instructions in August and again in October for 
Malta. The news of the island’s surrender, received on 6 October, followed neatly on the 
decision for Egypt; even if Windham saw in it an argument — not pursued ~ for the need to 
find reinforcements for the expedition, which would probably delay it until the spring (to 
Spencer, 11 October 1800; Private Papers of Spencer, TV, 131-2). It was in August and 
September, too, that Dundas began to hear from his own sources of the Tsar’s growing 
interest in an overland attack on India. 
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the process.! His timetable proved optimistic. Abercromby left Gibraltar 
on 5 November with some 16,000 men and the Mediterranean fleet. But it 
was not until March 1801 that the assault took place. The interval was a 
period of intense anxiety for its progenitor, conscious of the hazards that 
might be encountered and exposed to the consequences of a hard and 
lonely fight, after months of growing strain, against powerful colleagues 
and a notably unsympathetic King. As the old year gave place to the new, 
all seemed still to be in the balance. 


A balance could scarcely be discerned by then over the wider prospect. 
The Coalition was in tatters, and its surviving dependants were at serious 
risk. Only the Turks remained as major allies, largely ineffectual and 
increasingly morose. Portugal and Naples still formed outposts on a main- 
land dominated now by France; but both could — and would — all too 
easily disappear. A potentially hostile neutral League in the north was led 
by a nominal ally who might turn into an enemy. To all intents and pur- 
poses, after eight years of warfare Britain stood alone. At home there was 
a widespread desire for an acceptable peace, interlaced with disaffection 
in the worst rise in bread prices that had ever been known. A time indeed 
might be close when Bonaparte could once more contemplate invasion. 
As the new year opened, the scene looked very grim. 

And yet, at this low point, there was movement that would yield results. 
The dockyards were preparing a fleet for the Baltic, for “Nelson and the 
North’; and Abercromby was pointed towards a strike against a significant 
but vulnerable French force at a point which its first commander had 
seized on as a key to the war. Both undertakings held a resonance. One 
represented the old tradition of enforcing the claims of belligerent sea- 
power; the other the arrival, introduced by Bonaparte, of what would 
become an expanding British theme. After the sorry tale of the recent past 
there would indeed soon be successes to cheer. But when they were pro- 
claimed Pitt would not be in office. 


1. Cf. p. 407 above. Earlier approaches, at intervals over the past two years, could now 
be replaced by a virtual command. See Mackesy, op. cit., 159~—61 for that and the plans and 
instructions for Abercromby. 
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Part Three 





CHAPTER.-XIII 





War and Empire 


he sombre balance struck at the turn of the century was certainly 

promoting active thoughts of peace, which would be a unilateral 

‘maritime peace’ if Austria left the war and proper terms could 
thereafter be agreed.! The trend of the reasoning, now accepted in 
Cabinet, was not the product of unrelieved despair, as indeed the course of 
the recent talks with Otto had shown: it was possible even to see the struggle 
as one ‘that had made this country the terror & the admiration of Europe’.? 
Not all Pitt’s colleagues were as anxious for a settlement as he was himself; 
and while he for his part was eager to discover if that could be found, he 
would be content, if the result did not endure, to have gained a pause in 
which to husband resources which would then be required once more.? 
Arguments supporting a good bargaining position, and beyond that a basic 
capacity for strength, were in fact produced on either side of a low point. 
Less than twelve months later, most of the senior Ministers who had been in 
charge of hostilities at that time were pointing to the achievements of what 
they saw as an effective struggle; and in the year before the Second 
Coalition foundered, the joint Secretary of the Treasury published a state- 
ment of the country’s ability to sustain and indeed flourish in an expensive 
war. George Rose’s pamphlet followed his initial Brief Examination into the 
Increase of the Revenue, Commerce, and Manufactures of Great Britain through the 
peacetime period 1783 to 1792; the fresh survey, covering the succeeding 
years to 1799, could retain his title with the change of dates, and it earned a 
steady succession of editions from a public hankering to be reassured.° He 
wrote when the income tax had just been introduced and before its initial 
disappointing yield was known, and immediately after a year in which 
the pace of the rise in war expenditure was temporarily eased;° while the 


1. See pp. 382, 384 above for a distinct maritime peace; p. 194, n3 for a proper dating of 
anew century. 

2. Thomas Grenville to Spencer, g October 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms. temp Althorp G42). 

3. This is developed further in Ch. XVI, section I below. 

4. Context and some detail here, again, are contained in sources given more appropri- 
ately below in p. 559, ni. 

5. Cf. p. 270, ng above. 

6. See Ch. IX, section I; pp. 99-100 above. 
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retrospective Ministerial assessments were made in an altered political 
climate and to some extent in the light of a crop of belated operational 
gains. Nevertheless they were applied to a longer period and a larger scene; 
and the two sets of claims in their separate ways were not mere propaganda 
— both were deeply felt — and can be viewed strictly on their merits. Their 
significance indeed lay beyond the immediate case. Rather, in their bearing 
on the moment they pointed to the bases and parameters of Britain’s 
conduct of this most costly and demanding of French wars. 

The economic pointers cannot yield all that can be sought. Rose attrib- 
uted the ‘favourable state of the country’, in his terms, to ‘its established 
credit, its productive industry, the unequalled extent of its commerce and 
navigation, and the consequent unrivalled power of the navy.’! The 
combination was justifiably formidable; but it left some particularised 
questions perforce largely in the air. Measurements of statistics have been 
subject to more sophisticated methods since his judgments were given. He 
was working on figures which were often unreliable, and sometimes 
known to be so;2 and economists in any case have since widened and elab- 
orated the criteria required to read the interactions between an economy 
and a war. The resolution of such problems indeed is never simple, and 
liable — in many cases bound ~ to be imprecise. Quite apart from contem- 
porary statistical inadequacies, how far can one give an accurate inter- 
pretation of the mutual impact of factors — and not all themselves 
statistical — which go to form a mosaic of results? In this instance one can 
cite short or middle term gains for some industries — shipbuilding, iron, 
cotton manufactures —, but likewise constrictions and losses to others — for 
example to activity in building, often taken as a yardstick of prosperity. 
And how far precisely can one attribute the rates of increase or decrease 
to the war itself? How far too should one lay stress on distinctions between 
periods within the long struggle? ‘Trends for a decade, or for the whole 
length of the two wars, can differ significantly from those for shorter 
terms; and no one could foretell exactly when Britain would emerge from 
an experience which in the event helped make her the predominant 
Power of the nineteenth century. Over the full period itself, furthermore, 
improvements in one sector could have adverse or complicating effects on 
others. In agriculture for instance, still the largest national industry, an 
increase in output which helped keep England fed in highly critical condi- 
tions was accompanied by rises in prices and wages which helped fuel a 
more general inflation. Again, substantial investment from profits in land 
or trade or manufacturers was put into Government stocks required to 
service the war; but perhaps at some expense to financial resources that 
might sometimes have gone into other forms of growth. Over that longer 
period moreover the pace of growth itself, in both overseas trade and an 


1. A Brief Examination (1799), 76. 
2. Cf. for one important inherited example Ehrman, The British Government and 
Commercial Negotiations with Europe, 211-15. 
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aggregate of manufactures, has proved under recent microscopes to have 
been less dramatic than was earlier thought. Britain, enjoying on balance 
a strong economy with roots for expansion before the Revolutionary War, 
emerged from the Napoleonic War actually and prospectively the greatest 
economic force in Europe. It is the more necessary to bear in mind that 
the passage was not along a consistently upward road. As a leading expert 
has concluded, ‘It is possible to draw both a black and a rosy picture of the 
economic condition of England during the [two] French Wars’. ! 

Two comments may be made on the mosaic for our own purposes. 
First, we are concerned here with the state of affairs at a point which was 
only a third of the way to the conclusion. And we may also perhaps, 
crudely, make some distinction within the process between effects of the 
war on the economy and effects of the economy on the capacity for war. 
The latter, while in essence subsumed in the former, may perhaps be 
allowed a more restricted treatment. One might start from the primary 
factor of the size of population, whose growth through the century, if not 
as explosive in the last two decades as once surmised, was a reality under- 
lying the prolonged advance later called the Industrial Revolution. With a 
probable 5 to 5'/4 million people in Britain and Wales around 1700 and 
perhaps a further half million by around 1750, there may have been 7'/2 to 
8 million in the 1780s, and the census of 1801 reported 8,893,000, with a 
further 1,608,000 in Scotland.? From the experience of its successors, 
these last figures were by no means exact; too high for Scotland and low 
for England and Wales. But despite the approximations throughout, and 
allowing for increases in life expectancy among the very young and the 
old, there were clearly more men to bear arms and, with women, to 
produce the necessary supplies than there had been in earlier conflicts, 
even in the War of American Independence. ‘The disproportion in this 
respect between Britain and the great Continental states, so marked early 
in the century, was closing to some extent. If there were more mouths to 
feed in the island, there were more hands available for the diverse needs of 
wart. 

While of fundamental importance, the rise in numbers however takes 
us only part of the way. Even if Irishmen and foreign mercenaries eased 
operational burdens, severe constrictions remained in relation to strategic 
choice; and these were underlined by, indeed followed from the range of 
occupations in which the rising population was engaged. As Pitt was 
warned at the start of the war, Britain was not like Austria or Russia, with 


1. To quote Francois Crouzet, in “The Impact of the French Wars on the British 
Economy’; in Britain and the French Revolution .. .. ed. H.T. Dickinson (1989), 207. 

2. E.A. Wrigley and R.S. Schofield, The Population History of England 1541-1871 . . . (1981), 
Appendices 5, 6; M.W. Flinn et al., Scottish Population History . . . (1977). [tis worth noting that 
the first census produced a total for England and Wales which on the face of it was close to 
the calculations made for 1800, only a year before the census itself. Ireland (a source of 
manpower for the armed forces) probably contained some 4%/4-5 million people at the 
same time. 
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large reserves of men ‘having little Else to do than to come forth for War 
when wanted’. Agriculture and trade in all its aspects could not be 
encroached on too far; rather in fact they marked the bounds of recruit- 
ment.! But the balances in manpower between the various sectors give 
rise to more significant consequences than those for the overall size of the 
armed forces themselves. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the 
economy in the late eighteenth century was the favourable ratio of pro- 
ductivity to labour on the land. It has long been claimed that the indus- 
trial revolution rested on the shoulders of the agricultural revolution: 
whether or not that was so, and however the term revolution is defined, a 
growth in agricultural efficiency at any rate assisted a growth in 
manufactures from one critical resource. For it was not only that the 
country was maintained broadly, if not always reliably and with one great 
exception in the case of wheaten bread, at a level of self-sufficiency which 
helped defer the Malthusian nightmare; it was also the fact that this was 
done by a third of the nation’s working force — in contrast to two thirds 
and sometimes more in Europe -, allowing a correspondingly larger pool 
of labour to be used productively on other work. There was almost cer- 
tainly an element of slack in the enlarging economy of the past few 
decades. That could be taken up and expansion continued by the forces 
available for employment, not least — a further contrast with Europe — ina 
nexus of expanding towns. The social effects — mobility itself — could 
arouse keen political fears.? But the distribution and flexibility as well as 
the size of the working populace underpinned the capacity to tackle direct 
demands for hostilities — for vessels and the yards in which to build them, 
cannons and rifles and their ammunition, uniforms and boots, camp 
equipment and transport — on an unprecedented scale. Such pressures 
may have distorted natural processes for the nation’s development in the 
longer term. They were also a fostering agent as they served the immedi- 
ate end. 

There were further effects. The test of the economy as the engine for 
war lay in its ability to power the finance. It must generate but also deploy 
the resources to pay as far as possible by taxes and to fund the loans 
needed to defray the costs which taxation could not meet. Capacity and 
consent were alike required. The profits accruing broadly over a period to 
the landowning interest in particular helped support a broad rise in its 
income as a share of the national aggregate. It accordingly possessed an 
enlarged facility to sustain Government’s finances: not one, obviously, of 
decisive significance within the whole spectrum of public involvement — 
of the sums produced also from trade, and manufactures, and the private 
consumption stemming from all sectors —, but distinctly important 


- Duke of Richmond’s ‘Minutes of Conversation with Mr Pitt Wednesday 10 April 
mee (PR.O., W.O. 30/81); see II, 267. One might assume in the context that he included 
Rot ae in trade. 


2. Cf. II, 130-1. 
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coming from the quarter that carried the main political weight. For the 
embodiment of the governing order of the country in a Parliament which 
engrossed fiscal responsibility concentrated power for the support 
required from a pluralistic spread of interests. Over the past century a 
combination had developed ip Britain as a weapon of war: of significant 
but dispersed taxation not however emanating from diverse authorities, 
together with a unique system of public credit which was the envy of 
European states. In its greatest trial so far it was surviving, in amended but 
familiar form, not least by a voluntary acceptance! itself set effectively in 
the institutional frame. Pitt in 1792, Rose in 1799, stressed the connexions 
between the parts of what they saw as an organic whole.? 


What is it which has produced, in the last hundred years, so rapid an 
advance, beyond what can be traced in any other period of our history? 
What but that, during that time, .. . a general calm has prevailed 
throughout the country . . .: and we have also enjoyed, in greater purity 
and perfection, the benefit of those original principles of our constitu- 
tion, which were ascertained and established by the memorable events 
that closed the century preceding? This is the great and growing cause, 
the operation of which has given scope to all the other circumstances 
... It is this union of liberty with law which . . . affords to property its 
Just security, produces the exertion of genius and labour, the extent and 
solidity of credit, the circulation and increase of capital... 

In looking on the . . . state of the country, of its established credit, its 
productive industry, the unequalled extent of its commerce and 
navigation, and the consequent unrivalled power of its navy, our 
countrymen will. . . impute the advantage we enjoy to a Constitution 
fitted to produce them... 


The process in short was two-way. A ‘spirit of useful industry’ would 
‘confirm’ men’s ‘attachment’ to the Constitution;? the spirit and frame- 
work of the Constitution were necessary ingredients of the economic 
activities themselves. 

Well and good. Such tributes to congruence indeed prefigured the 
teleological view of English history which, secure in the end after wartime 
victory and further peacetime strain, was to become orthodox in the 
course of the next century. Seen more immediately however, Rose’s 
eulogy in 1799 could scarcely command the ready assent given to Pitt’s 
seven years before. The pattern of the elements sustaining the war was 
certainly discernible, and they would be combined to mounting effect 
over a generation. But when the pattern of the war itself appeared to be 


1. See for one revealing but extreme occasion II, 639~41. 

2. Pitt’s conclusion in his budget speech of 17 February 1792 (PH., X XIX (1817), col. 
835; for the text see II, 52n2); Rose, A Brief Examination, 76-7. 

3. Pitt again, on another occasion in 1793; see II, 87. 
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unravelling, it was the pressures rather than the underlying strengths of 
the economy that caught the eye. Landowners, as an order, may have been 
enabled by profits to support the public funds. But what was attracting 
their attention at this point was the new tax on income in addition to rises 
in more familiar duties, and a disastrous corn harvest. The volume of 
shipping, in numbers and tonnage, was continuing to grow, more sharply 
in 1800 itself than in any previous wartime year; and so, as far as could be 
seen in a much less exact reckoning, was that of exports and the aggregate 
of overseas trade. But many merchants’ eyes were fixed anxiously on 
losses from capture, on delays and frustrations from convoys, on levels of 
insurance premiums, on uncertainties for traffic with neutrals caused not 
least by diplomatic disputes. Manufacturing too was certainly increasing 
in aggregate value, and altogether in the tale of short-term business cycles 
the period 1798 to 1800 has been designated one of recovery and peak 
between troughs in 1797 and 1801. But it also saw a further growth in 
inflationary pressures, from the impact indeed of Government’s expendi- 
ture before the sudden effect of bread prices towards the close; the terms 
of trade with Hamburg as the available Continental exchange worsened 
notably from 1799; and bankruptcies in England, while reflecting individ- 
ual misjudgments and mischances in an active economy, were near the 
top end of the figures recorded over the past five years.! The propertied 
orders, settled or aspiring, had visible causes for disquiet, and for the con- 
sequent serious grumbling as the prospect of peace receded once more. 
And to Pitt sitting in the Treasury, the flow of revenue which sustained 
capacity seemed disturbingly liable to slacken if consent waned too far 
under persistent demands. A broad economic tide might be running 
recognisably on the flood; but an overlying adverse current could also be 
detected, and as can happen in such a conjunction, navigation could be at 
risk. 


It was thus possible to find reasons for confidence or equally for alarm. In 
a sense they were complementary as far as Pitt himself was concerned, for 
he looked to the former without much question to restore the nation’s 
inherent strength when afforded a chance of recovery from the latter.? In 
considering such an opportunity, as he was now doing given tolerable 
prospects, a major factor was of course Britain’s position beyond the seas. 
An increasingly indigenous feature of this country’s treaties with other 
Powers through the century, acknowledged as such in the past few years in 
the proposals for a distinct ‘maritime’ settlement within a general peace, it 


1. Sources for this paragraph may be found in Notes on Sources, p. 870 below. 

2. Cf. the claim in the closing stage of the War of American Independence, which he 
had seen abundantly justified in the following ten years, comparing British commerce to ‘a 
spring of mighty power, which always exerts its force in proportion to the weight of its 
compression’; made in 1782 by George Chalmers, later Secretary of the Committee of 
Trade (I, 164). 
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could be taken at this point as the heaviest counterweight to the nego- 
tiating weakness of the Coalition. Whatever the costs and in some cases 
the reverses, Britain could point to a long list of wartime conquests 
outside Europe: Tobago, part of St Domingue (though abandoned later), 
St Pierre et Miquelon, Pondicherry in 1793; Martinique, Guadeloupe 
(abandoned), St Lucia, the Saints, Mariegalante, Deseada in 1794; 
Ceylon, Malacca, the Cape of Good Hope in 1795; the Dutch dependen- 
cies in the East Indies, and Demerara, Essequibo, Berbice in 1796; 
Trinidad taken and Madagascar secured in 1797; Minorca in 1798; 
Surinam in 1799; Goree, Curacao, Malta in 1800. Some of these might 
indeed have to compensate for the Allies’ failures on the Continent itself}! 
a short-term necessity whose limits should be carefully watched. But 
beyond the current situation, whose outcome was still in doubt, and the 
more prolonged involvement perforce in the affairs of Europe, there lay 
Britain’s own conspicuous ‘permanent Interests’ as they had been shaped 
in the past hundred years. It was they that were supplying ‘the present 
Strength and pre-eminence of this Country’ from the ‘Resources arising 
from its Commerce, and its Naval Power which are inseparably con- 
nected’. The leading proponent of the consequences for the conduct of 
the war itself could take for granted that this was an ‘obvious’ fact.? So his 
audience could readily accept; though not necessarily his conclusions for 
the immediate strategy. It was a tribute to developments in the past two 
decades that this could be done without demur. 

For much in point of fact had emerged since the end of the American 
War. The loss of the mainland colonies, not surprisingly, had shaken atti- 
tudes at home. It had appeared to undermine the familiar foundations of 
Britain’s Atlantic supplies and trade. It raised to a new level questions, 
already broached, for colonial policy and forms of governance. It seemed 
to threaten a prospect of geographical contraction — as close indeed as 
Ireland — replacing expansion in both war and peace.* It posed large 
problems; and something of the effect could still be seen. Dundas, the 
guardian of the ‘permanent Interests’, found it wise to take into account 
current doubts of the merits of territorial gains in promoting his ideas for 
pursuing overseas trade. The ‘acquisition’ of markets did not necessarily 
mean the acquisition of fresh possessions: in his favoured case of Spanish 
America he ‘disclaim[ed] all Plan of Conquest or Colonization’ — all that 
would be required would be ‘Commercial Stations’ from which to set 
business on foot.* How, one might wonder, did that strike his colleagues as 
they saw how far Britain had moved in India from the settlement at 


1. Cf. pp. 61, 143 above. 

2. Dundas’s ‘Memorandum’ for the Cabinet of 31 March 1800 (p. 353 above); and see 
also his ‘Secret Memorandum’ of 22 July (p. 367 above). An interesting confirmatory 
comparison may be found a year later from an enemy source; see the report by Otto from 
London in April 1801 quoted in Duffy, Soldiers, Sugar, and Seapower, 387-8. 

3. Cf. I, 158-61, 196. 

4. Cf. p. 354 above. 
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Madras — a progression moreover which had ‘arisen almost without our 
seeking it’?! But this was a line of thought, surfacing more powerfully later 
in the ‘indirect’ or ‘informal imperialism’ of a more peaceful age, that 
never disappeared amid the pressures and actions of the prolonged Great 
War. 

A developing concept of Empire indeed contained connexions which 
could run through differing sets of conditions. In the 1790s it was hard to 
foretell what directions commerce might take. For the fact that the fore- 
bodings of the early eighties had been happily confounded over the next 
few years? had not wholly removed anxieties for the economy’s future. 
Alongside the triumphalism of Rose, for public consumption, can be set 
the more private assessment by Dundas of possible prospects for trade.* 
Offering great promise, these nevertheless could by no means be taken for 
granted. The rewards of the 1780s, preserved by and large successfully in 
the nineties, might be expected to persist in many respects. The marked 
rise, instead of a reduction, in favourable traffic with the new United 
States could probably continue until a distant day when their own manu- 
factures would start to pose a challenge; and business with Europe, declin- 
ing in the last peacetime years as a proportion of the British total, was still 
rising in value and should also prove favourable when peace came again, 
on the basis of existing commercial treatiest and in a situation in which 
Continental states would be unlikely, after their convulsions, to deploy 
their stocks of capital as effectively as ourselves. At the same time, limits 
could be foreseen in this country’s current expansion, and moreover 
within the markets which had been augmenting its strength. The British 
West Indies, taken as a whole, had probably reached the peak of their 
prosperity, and their appetite for manufactures might in fact decline. 
India held out promise for a time, but its attraction as a market was 
confined by its own foreseeable economic level: its greatest value lay 
rather in the annual remittances which accrued to capital in Britain itself. 
Large uncertainties thus lay ahead. Fresh outlets for manufactures must 
be sought, as existing outlets must of course be exploited. We enjoyed a 
position and potential for world-wide activity which no other Power could 
currently match: a ‘pre-eminence’ indeed, but one whose sustenance 
needed a watchful flexible thrust. 

Much of course must turn in the first instance on the outcome of the 
war itself. Our advantages must be preserved against loss or undue 
diminution. And here the wheel came full circle in the emphasis on exist- 
ing possessions. If we did not necessarily wish to engross new blocks 
of territory for the simple sake of territory, we must nonetheless retain 
the most significant of our elements of strength. This was one leg of a 


. See I, 420. 

= I, 161-3. 

. Memorandum of 31 March 1800; p. 354 above. 
. See I, Ch. XVI, section II. 
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‘colonial’ policy of which the other was the capture of enemy possessions, 
sometimes of particular advantage as trading posts or strategic points of 
communication, but generally in the belief that losses would seriously 
weaken the owners — a reverse image in fact of the British case.! 
Assumptions for the future must be determined on the basis of what was 
already in our power. Prospects could not be envisaged realistically except 
from a starting point already known. 

That was a broad approach. When it came to specifics, war turned out, 
as so often, to be a solvent of questions in various ways that could not be 
foreseen. Commercial effects followed in due course from strategic 
demands and incentives, some already latent, some now emerging, which 
produced or encouraged shifts of emphasis in spheres of influence as well 
as of power. In both respects their impact fell also on a pattern of imperial 
governance; and here a lengthy and complicated dual process was taking 
place. On the one hand authority was perforce devolved farther in detail 
over enlarging distant regions; on the other however it was held firmly 
within a sovereign system that was discouraging subsidiary constitutional 
checks on the executive and legislature at home. A vivid example of this 
latter trend lay in the Crown’s closest possession of all, in Ireland, where 
of course particular considerations applied.? But wherever possible there 
was a certain wartime uniformity of approach, and Burke’s earlier ‘mass 
of heterogeneous governments, all more or less free and popular in their 
forms’ though held ‘in subservience’, was a description more appropriate 
to an earlier ‘First Empire’ than to the development of ‘the Second’. 

For as the Great War progressed on its span of some twenty years, one 
may reasonably introduce a concept of imperial rather than purely colo- 
nial history. The word Empire itself had been and still was one of diverse 
usage, when indeed it was used. It had referred to ‘the British Empire in 
Europe’: the three kingdoms, controlled by England, comprising the 
British Isles and Ireland — an application that could echo still in claims for 
a distinctive identity in Scotland, and likewise in the passionate debates in 
the Dublin Parliament shortly before its demise.* Or it had served certain 
English historic pretensions on the seas. Or it included, within a concept 
of a maritime-—colonial complex, specifically the British transatlantic 
islands and the mainland colonies of North America. Or there was ‘the 
British Empire in India’ or ‘in the East’, which for purposes of policy or 
administration were now tending to replace the purely commercial ‘East 
Indies’. Such applications could coexist. But while the term in its ulti- 
mate coverage, to denote all territories in British dominion across the 


1. See Dundas’s speech in the Commons of 25 March 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 576-7; 
and cf. Pitt earlier (II, 356). 

2. Pp. 181-2 above. 

3. For which see pp. 184-6 above; and cf. 159 and n4. 

4. For instance Pitt himself was reported to have spoken of ‘the imperial dominion of 
our territories in the East’ when seeking to introduce his bill for India in 1784 (PR., XII 
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globe, was still unformed at the turn of the century in both precision and 
scope, that meaning could be better understood fifteen years later even if 
it was not yet regularly or indeed readily employed. Semantics by then in 
fact could recognise the extent of a major consolidation and expansion, 
and an accompanying, if temporary, evolution stemming largely from the 
same wartime pressures towards a firm and in essence a common type of 
central control. 


II 


Such developments of thought did not mean a notable increase in the 
provision of armed support for overseas territories after the first phase of 
the Revolutionary War. Across the Atlantic indeed, rather the reverse. 
Operations in the Caribbean and on the nearby coasts of central and 
south America had declined in scale after the massive designs of 1795-6.! 
A broad stalemate followed in the islands which had been the first concern 
of Ministers at the outbreak of war; and the capture of the small Dutch 
possessions of Surinam and Curacao in 1799-1800 marked the only 
recent gains in a theatre by then subordinated to the demands in Europe. 
A naval force of course was always present, merchant convoys were 
accompanied by their escorts, blockading squadrons off the enemy’s 
ocean ports watched for escapes that might threaten the west. Military 
replacements and minor reinforcements continued to be sent. But their 
strength was small compared with the expeditions in the middle of the 
decade; and despite opposition from the local legislatures and among the 
civil administrations, further thought was given to native levies, particu- 
larly after the high wastage of white troops.2 While defence remained 
important for the West Indies’ sustained contribution to the British 
economy, the shift in operational priorities moved the islands towards the 
fringe of events. 

That however was true only in degree; operations could always shift 
again. And the continuing strategic needs had their effect on considera- 
tions of forms of government. Conditions in a region whether of central 
or subsidiary warfare were not conducive to debate on established 
systems, a subject viewed warily in any case after the experience of the 
revolted mainland colonies. Nor could Ministers be reassured by more 
recent experience farther north, for the well-intentioned Canada Act of 
1791 proved disappointing from the start in important respects. The 
attempt to reproduce the spirit of the British constitution through adapta- 
tion was not a success; and the partition of the colony into an Upper 
Canada, British-speaking and broadly Protestant, and a Lower Canada, 
partly French-speaking and predominantly Roman Catholic, never really 


1. Cf. for the rest of this paragraph pp. 144-5, 421 above. 
2. See II, 355, 359-61, 564-5. 
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got off the ground though the machinery survived for almost fifty years.! 
Formatively for the shorter term elsewhere, relationships deteriorated in 
Quebec within the legislature and with the executive, and by 1807 the 
Colonial Office in London concluded that ‘it had been a mistake to grant 
Lower Canada representative government’.? There was thus no incentive 
by example to contemplate changes favourable to the Assemblies in the 
‘old’ British islands — on the contrary, Governors in the Caribbean should 
wield effective control. Nevertheless, questions of governance in the 
region could not be wholly ignored; and as in fact had happened with 
Canada following the secession of the neighbouring American colonies, 
these arose directly from the fortunes of war. 

A pattern was set as early as 1794, with the seizure of French territory in 
St Domingue. The instructions to the new Governor indeed formed the 
basis of all such future arrangements, allowing for the local variations, 
when enemy centres of colonial power were occupied. So far as possible 
the territory in each case was to be ruled according to its ‘ancient Laws 
and Institutions’ — in the case of the French before 1789 — with right of 
appeal for the former to the British Privy Council. But authority lay fully 
in the Governor, who should be assisted by a small body (in St Domingue, 
from among ‘the proprietors’ — the planters) for advice and consultation 
only; all existing councils or legislative assemblies were abolished. The 
British trade and navigation laws were to apply as in the British West 
Indies. The Roman Catholic religion was to be maintained, taking due 
care to guard against alienation of allegiance by the clergy; and the oath 
taken by Catholics on appointment to an office was to be administered in 
the form prescribed by the Quebec Act of 1774. In brief, there should be 
as little disturbance to the civil administration as possible — a key proviso — 
under authoritarian wartime conditions, when the future of the territory 
moreover must remain unknown. This was a pattern which could be 
reproduced where necessary throughout the globe. In the particular 
instance of the Caribbean, however, the context might be jeopardised by 
a controversial issue affecting the occupying Power itself: 


The attempts to abolish the slave trade had been stymied since 1792.* 
Wilberforce’s undimmed resolve, impelling him to a series of annual 
Parliamentary efforts over the next four years, encountered a strong 


1. See Ll; 360-71. 

2. Quoted in John Manning Ward, Colonial Self-Government, The British Experience 
1759-1856 (1976), 26. 

3. Starting with the Cape of Good Hope in 1795; see Vincent Harlow and Frederick 
Madden, British Colonial Developments 1774-1834, Select Documents (1953), 83n1. 

There was one exception to prove a rule: Tobago, captured in 1793, had twice been 
ruled by Britain before and been granted a representative system. It was accordingly 
restored. 

4. See I, 402, and for the background op. cit., Ch. XIII, section IV. 
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combination of reasons and pretexts for obstruction. While never losing 
sight of his goal, he varied his tactics on occasions. The great debate 
which had failed to achieve immediate abolition had led the Commons to 
vote in a delaying device for a gradual approach, so as to end the trade at 
the beginning of 1796. But that itself had been frustrated by the Lords 
calling for further evidence, and in 1793 he moved for the lower House to 
restate its object, in the hope of inducing the peers to hasten their 
deliberations. A few months later he also revived an earlier idea, to forbid 
British slavers trading with foreign colonies; and he brought a further 
motion to this end in 1794. All the proposals failed: the first by 53 to 61 in 
the Commons; the second, after passing the first reading by 41 to 34, 
losing the third by 29 to 31; the last, having finally got through the House 
by 74 to 33, suffering an apparently unchangeable doom in the Lords. A 
renewed attempt at outright immediate abolition fared worse early in 
1795; defeat in the Commons by 61 to 78.! The margins there had some- 
times been narrow; but the thin attendances suggested the mood — a 
certain weariness of the subject after its reiteration in recent sessions, and 
a marked reluctance to meddle with it further in the shadow of the late 
native rising in St Domingue and the unknown impact of a sweeping 
change on British possessions in an area now swept also by French mes- 
sages of hope and increasingly a cockpit of war.? 

The extent of passive disinclination could be seen in the fact that 
nothing was being done meanwhile to bring any closer the Commons’ 
declared aim of abolition in 1796. Wilberforce tried again in February 
with a direct motion. The timing might not have seemed propitious, for 
the Ministry only a few months before had strictly forbidden local 
inducements for negro military recruitment to include, as one had 
done, any promise of prospective emancipation in return.’ Once again 
the effort failed, though once again narrowly: an opposing attempt to 
adjourn the debate indeed was defeated, but so in due course was the 
motion itself, by 70 to 74.* So, later, was an attempt to tackle conditions 
in the slave ships, which aroused so poor an attendance that it was twice 
counted out.° But if there was plenty of room for discouragement, the 
size of the minority for the main motion still gave some ground for 
hope, and while the abolitionists’ committee was now becoming passive 
its Parliamentary leader persisted in the fight. In 1797 he was initially 
outmanoeuvred by a ‘gradualist’ success in referring improvements 


PR., XXXIV (1793), 616, XXXV (sd), 637, XX XVII (1794), 587, XLI (1795), 26. 
. See I, 399-400. 
. II, 358-60, 564-6. 

4. PR., XLIV (1796), 323. This last may well have happened from bad luck. The bill had 
in fact passed its second reading with unusual ease by 63 to 31 (op. cit., 321); but the attrac- 
tion of a new comic opera on the evening of the third reading proved too much for some of 
the abolitionists, to Wilberforce’s natural anger and evangelical sorrow. 

5. Op. cit., 703, 713. The motion, which was allowed to be introduced by 99 to 63, built 
on legislation in the 1780s and a further proposal in 1795. 
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in conditions on the islands to the local legislatures, with the aim of 
reducing the trade to a point at which fresh imports of slaves would 
eventually die away. But he was nonetheless given leave to introduce his 
customary motion, which was lost by 74 to 82; and a repetition in 1798 
met the same fate but only by 83 to 87.! In 1798~g the tactics broadened, 
on the more limited precedent of 1793-5, to embrace a range of mea- 
sures ‘in a kind of ascending order of actual or potential effectiveness’ .? 
One of the movement’s most committed adherents, William Smith, 
fathered a bill — the Slave Carrying bill — to revive and extend 
Wilberforce’s past efforts. Another, Henry Thornton, introduced a 
Slave Trade Limitation bill to forbid export from much of the West 
African coast — a prospect designed largely to protect the new benevo- 
lent settlement of Sierra Leone.? And Wilberforce himself moved as 
usual in. 1799 for immediate comprehensive abolition. Their fates 
differed. The first passed both Houses;* the second, having succeeded 
in the Commons by 59 to 23, was lost in the Lords by 61 to 68; the third 
failed in the Commons by the depressing margin of 54 to 84. 
Circumstances, it seemed, needed to change if abolition was to be 
achieved: Wilberforce indeed confessed in 1799 that he found such a 
prospect unlikely while the war continued; and in 1800, for the first time 
in nine years, he refrained from raising the subject again.° 

The debates in the Lords on those bills that reached them in 1799 were 
closely fought, and the consequent attention was much increased by the 
prominently hostile part played by the royal Duke of Clarence. Seen nor- 
mally by his father as a tiresome and politically unreliable younger son, it 
was obvious that he spoke here with the King’s favour, and the Court’s 
dislike of anything to do with suppression of the trade was all too clearly 
marked. The peers in any case had long been recalcitrant, delaying or 
defeating Wilberforce’s own motions; and Pitt, stung to anger, resolved to 
try to bring the question to a point. He would take it to the Cabinet — ‘reg- 
ularly’, according to a report — and bring forward a motion in the next 
session ‘with ministerial authority’. ‘This was a return with a vengeance to 
the spirit of the later eighties; and on an identical subject, when he had 
threatened to resign if his colleagues obstructed a bill on conditions in 
slave ships. But nothing in fact happened. He approached Liverpool, of 
the Committee of Trade, and also raised the matter at a Cabinet meeting; 
but faced by opposition, he seems to have found relief in giving one 


. PR., 31d ser., 1 (1797), 468; V (1798), 575. 

. Roger Anstey, The Atlantic Slave Trade and British Abolition 1760-1810 (1975), 330. 

. For which see I, 403-4. 

. Enacted as 39 Geo. III, c80; preceded by a lesser measure in 1798, 38 Geo. II, c88. 

. See PR., 3rd ser., VUI (1799), 187, CX (sd), 557; The Senator, XXIII (nd), may be added 
for the debates on limitation. Thornton’s measure had run out of time in 1798; a fact of 
which he reminded Pitt in the course of the debate in 1799, in a note in the House (nd; 
PR.O. 30/8/310) urging him to whip up attendance at an important moment in the 
passage of the bill. 
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member a ‘severe dressing’ before being obliged to drop the idea of 
involving the Government as such.! 

The episode is instructive. For it suggested, indeed by its exceptional 
nature, a more regular pattern which by now was widely discerned. As the 
decade wore on in fact, Pitt was less prepared than he had been in this 
whole subject to press against obstruction in person, or indeed do much 
more than speak in support. The declarations themselves remained 
unequivocal — in 1795 he did not hesitate to counter Dundas’s annual 
gradualist arguments, and later in the year was willing to confer ‘satisfac- 
torily’ with Wilberforce, after some strain in their personal relations, over 
the ‘West Indian subject’.2 But the climate thereafter cooled. The 
Minister voted to count out the first of the ill attended discussions on 
conditions in slave ships in 1796;3 and while the two men had a ‘téte-a-téte’ 
a week later on the then forthcoming general election, and early the next 
year were at one in the crises of the Bank and the fleets, Pitt tried to per- 
suade his friend to accept an amended version of the gradualist proposal 
for amelioration of conditions in the islands — a diversionary issue on 
which Wilberforce felt deeply hurt. Meeting with no success, he ‘stood 
stifHy’ with the old unaccommodating cause, and the next two years con- 
tinued to produce mixed impressions: an intervention by the Minister in 
the House to postpone debate on Smith’s bill in 1798, and again on 
Thornton’s in 1799; but also support for the latter in the face of the Lords’ 
manoeuvres, an impressive speech on Wilberforce’s motion for immediate 
abolition, and the hope, expressed privately, of progress with the “Slave 
‘Trade business’ in the following year.‘ 

Pitt’s attitude proved hard for some at the time and for many later to 
accept. Historians in the nineteenth century — Brougham, Macaulay, 
Lecky — condemned a conduct which would be seen more starkly in the 
final stage. Wilberforce himself however did not do so when he came to 
sum up; and while the intensity of his admiring affection was such as to 
forbid final censure, one may note that his judgment was shared from a 
less obvious source, a firm ally here but more normally a political oppo- 
nent, the Foxite MP William Smith.> Wilberforce indeed did not waver in 


1. The report of Pitt’s opening attitude comes from Canning (see Josceline Bagot, George 
Canning and His Fnends, I (1909), 151, and also Anstey, op. cit., 303—4). Wilberforce tells the 
story of the dressing-down; the victim was ‘Emmanuel — possibly Loughborough? (Life, I, 
337). For the Minister’s behaviour over Dolben’s bill in 1788 see I, 394—5. 

2. See PR., XXXIV, 625, XX XVII, 328, XLI, 23-6 for successive years; II, 380 for the 
personal strain; Life of Wilberforce, II, 110-11 for the meeting in October 1795 in the hope of 
including the subject in a forthcoming Address to the King. 

3. See p. 426 above; this was on 11 May ~— ‘Counted out — 36, with Pitt by the West 
Indians’, Wilberforce recorded sadly (op. cit., 147). 

4. See op. cit., 196, 286, 331, 337, 340; and also John Pollock, Wilberforce (1977), 176 for 
the Minister’s hope of achieving agreement for abolition in a general peace treaty when 
that came. 

5. Speech in the Commons of 10 June 1806 (see Anstey, op. cit., 302n54). For one of his 
contributions to the cause see p. 427 above. 
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retrospect. ‘I solemnly declare’, he wrote, almost a decade after the Minister’s 
desertion of the motion, ‘.. . my firm conviction that Mr. Pitt was a sincere 
friend to the Abolition’.! Blame should be attached to his ‘dilatoriness and 
proscrastination, his great vices’.? But these were particularly serious in 
this instance because they bore on an inherently thorny situation, in 
which advantage must be taken of any chance to advance. For the nub of 
the problem lay in the fact, as the Minister of course knew well, that aboli- 
tion of the trade was not conceived by normal constitutional usage as 
being a measure of Government.’ It could be held, like Parliamentary 
reform, to lie beyond the bounds of Cabinet responsibility in the primary 
relationship of that body to the King; to be rather a personal enthusiasm 
and treated in that light. Wilberforce himself found this a ‘narrow view’ 
when one considered the bearing of the question on the commercial 
interest of the country, and he wished that Pitt could have succeeded in 
overcoming it and involving the Ministry directly in legislation. But he 
recognised that in the general practice 


what shall and what shall not be a Government question is not an arbi- 
trary arrangement, nor is it dependent on the Minister’s will, it turns in 
fact on the answer to the question: ‘Is the credit or stability of an 
administration at stake?’ 


In the case of a motion for abolition of the slave trade ‘every one was per- 
fectly at liberty to vote as he should see fit’. 

This was perfectly valid, as far as it went. Canning, himself taking up 
the cause in the late nineties, argued on the same lines. Abolition was not a 
question on which Government should ‘impose a restraint upon liberty of 
conscience’: something that ‘Mr Pitt never ventured to think advisable’ 
here, and on which he allowed his closest intimates freely to differ from 
himself. The convention was very strong. Its strength indeed accounted 
partly for an alternative treatment that could be sometimes tried. 

For within the question as a whole there was always a distinction to be 
drawn between its various aspects. Outright abolition, immediate or 
delayed, was obviously a matter for statute: certain more limited measures 
however — referring to conditions in the ships, regulations for conquered 
territories, amelioration in ‘old’ British possessions — might be dealt with 


1. To Thomas Harrison, 22 October 1814; quoted in Pollock, Wilberforce, 175. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Memorandum by Wilberforce, nd but dictated for his memoirs. The original was for- 
merly in the Wrangham Mss, a collection now being catalogued in the Bodleian Library. 
An excerpt, not in itself reflecting the full weight of the argument, was published by his 
sons in Life, I, 165; fuller passages are given in Anstey, op. cit., 300-2. 

Cf. for the rest of this paragraph, with particular stress on a similar situation in the case 
of Parliamentary reform, I, 224, 610, 6323, 638; and see p. 427 above. 

4. This was written in 1802; quoted in Patrick C. Lipscomb, ‘Party Politics, 1801-2: 
George Canning and the Trinidad Question’ (H,7,, Vol. XII, No. 3, 457). Cf. I, 230 for the 
conduct of some of Pitt’s friends on other questions in earlier days. 
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as administrative matters by Orders in Council. Such an occasion first 
arose, or was accepted, on the occupation of Trinidad in 1797. The 
attempt to deny a partial import of slaves into captured foreign colonies 
by legislation had failed four years earlier.! But there was a chance of a 
different approach now, and furthermore of checking a transfer from 
British islands to the recently reconquered island of St Vincent as well.’ 
This last had unfortunately been approved, and an Order in Council 
issued for the purpose. But Wilberforce intervened with Pitt, and after a 
pause it was rescinded and fresh supplies stopped to both islands in 1798. 
The decision did not work in practice as intended; in 1800 the abolitionists 
reckoned that ‘new’ lands were taking some three-quarters of all the 
British imports of slaves. A precedent however had been set, and more- 
over in a way that should appeal to the planters’ interest, to beware of 
sinking capital investment in territories whose future might be open to 
bargaining at the peace. In 1805 indeed preventive action was taken by a 
similar Order for the captured Dutch colony of Guiana, and all importa- 
tion of slaves was then forbidden to conquered foreign colonies.* 

The question of Trinidad itself would return to trouble Pitt, in condi- 
tions that made it a political matter; and it cannot be said moreover that 
he acted quickly in either 1798 or 1805.* His problems and his vacillations 
became the more apparent in fact as the old century gave way to the new. 
Some temporary relief was then forthcoming, for the abolitionists 
reduced their activity for a few years. Changed circumstances in 1801 led 
Wilberforce himself to stay his hand while he hoped for the peace which 
might include international abolition in a treaty; in 1802 he tried again in 
Parliament, but too late in the session to stand any real chance of success;° 
in 1803 Government’s attention was so fixed on a threat of invasion that 
he judged it proper to let the issue lie. It was 1804 indeed before he tried 
seriously to renew his main effort. Political conditions seemed to hold 
better promise, and late in May — countering signs that some of his oppo- 
nents might agree to a period of ‘suspension’ in lieu — he introduced once 
more a motion for immediate abolition. This tume he was rewarded in the 
Commons with markedly easy success: 124 to 49, 100 to 42, 69 to 33 on 
the successive stages.° But of course the peers were waiting. Grenville, 
a champion of the cause in the Lords, advised against proceeding 
there before the summer recess, in order to improve the odds in the 
longer period available in the next session; his counsel was approved, 


1. P. 426 above. 

2. For which see II, 564, 614. 

3. Anstey, op. cit., 332-3, 368; and cf. also 375-6 and ngg. Wilberforce argued as a ‘very 
powerful’ reason to move in this instance by ‘an Act of Government the encouragement it 
would give to an inclination among Dutchmen themselves to abolish the trade (to Pitt, nd, 
endorsed 1805; P.R.O. 30/8/1809). 

4. Life of Wilberforce, II, 333, 358-9. 

5. P. 428, ng above for 1801; PR., 3rd ser., XVIII (1802), 745 for the next year. 

6. PD., II (1812), cols. 475, 557, 871. 
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independently, by Pitt; and Wilberforce felt that he should consent. He 
waited accordingly to February 1805. 

But at that point he met with a great disappointment. Pitt had recently 
been in the midst of acute political difficulties, which however might be 
receding and must not be allowed if possible to recur. He was particularly 
concerned to avoid risks of ‘dissension, at least in the near future. He 
wished his friend to postpone the question; and when that was refused he 
stated in the Chamber that he would not speak in the debate. A resurgence 
of obstruction in point of fact already seemed likely, after the abolitionists’ 
significant success the year before. Some of Wilberforce’s associates were 
unduly complacent; their opponents had been hard at work; and Pitt’s 
remark doubtless made its impact on a depressingly habitual thin House. 
The motion was lost on the second reading by 70 to 77: a blow, Wilberforce 
wrote, which struck ‘a damp into [my] heart’.! He did not give up lesser 
action, however, and Pitt, under pressure, later moved to help. His agree- 
ment to prohibit further imports of slaves to conquered colonies had 
earlier turned on securing the object by administrative order — ‘very strong 
on this, and against any vote by Parliament’ — and it was by such a means 
that he was eventually brought to act.? The move was his final contribution 
to a cause that had once enlisted a fiercer loyalty. Its limited achievement, 
as things turned out, came as the abolitionists’ fortunes were about to rise. 

For in point of fact, at this low point in the long years of disappointment 
Wilberforce’s main aim stood on the verge of success. An end was at hand, 
and when it came the process was easy and swift. It was complete indeed 
within fourteen months of Pitt’s death. In the summer of 1806 a revived 
Foreign Slave Trade bill,’ prohibiting the import of slaves into British 
possessions in foreign ships, passed through both Houses; so did resolu- 
tions against the slave trade in principle; and the Government obtained 
Parliament’s consent to approach other Powers for combined abolition. 
And then in March 1807 the British trade was comprehensively abolished. 
These successive steps moreover met with no real obstruction. The con- 
centric walls seemed suddenly to collapse. The Foreign ‘Trade bill passed 
its final division in the Commons — taken now deliberately at a low key — 
by 35 to 13, and in the Lords by 43 to 18. The votes on the resolutions of 
principle were respectively 114 to 15 and 41 to 20. The Address to the King 
for an approach to other Powers received unanimous backing from both 
Houses. And the bill for abolition itself, having first passed the Lords by 
100 to 36, did so triumphantly in the Commons by 283 to 16. The major- 
ities amazed the abolitionists themselves. ‘Their renewed efforts seemed to 
bear witness to an astonishing change. How had that occurred, and what 
light did the outcome throw on Pitt’s assumptions over the years? 


1. To Lord Muncaster, 4 March 1805 (Life of Wilberforce, III, 214). For the vote see PD., 
III (1812), col. 674; for Pitt’s remark, col. 668. 

2. Op. cit., 348, 358-9; Life of Wilberforce, III, 184 for a conversation as early as July 1804. 

3. Cf. pp. 426-7 above. 
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Several factors combined. In 1806 there appeared once more to be at 
least some movement towards peace, and peace, it was agreed, would 
provide the best chance of securing an end to the trade. But in any case, 
however that might be, and while the traffic continued, the course of the 
war was providing a good premiss for the abolitionists’ final opening 
move to exclude the foreign element. This may indeed merit some slightly 
closer inspection in its own right, as a part of an ensuing success which 
itself has been given a different and more comprehensive explanation. 
The slave trade after all had been a major factor in the evolution of a 
commercial empire, and its deliberate abolition might accordingly be 
thought to have responded to a perceived change in economic circum- 
stances. Did the decision not in fact occur at a convenient point, in a 
context of recent overproduction but also of a gathering structural 
decline in the profitability of the West Indian plantations? It is a stimulat- 
ing argument.! But it has not stood up to analysis; indeed the trend of 
policy might be found explicable on opposite grounds. For the economic 
influences in 1806—7 can be claimed rather to have been at work in a 
short-term contrasting sense: in protection of perceived advantages 
which could be currently at risk. The years before the war had shown 
some signs of a relative reduction in the role of the British West Indies as 
an outstanding jewel in the home country’s commercial crown: a stabil- 
isation in place of an increase in their exports of sugar and coffee, though 
those of cotton markedly rose, and the sharp increase in British traffic to 
the markets of the new United States. But that state of affairs gave way in 
turn to a renewed upward trend during the war itself, in years when the 
expansion of British foreign trade turned so prominently on the re-export 
of colonial goods, as well as on export in their worked-up state.? From 
1793 to 1802 the former indeed rose in official value by 187.2 per cent over 
that for 1788-92, as against an increase of 57.7 per cent in the export of 
domestic products, and accounted for some 40 per cent of the (increased) 
sum of exports and re-exports compared with 26.8 per cent in the earlier 
period. Sugar, coffee and cotton in combination remained vital to this 
world-wide process of growth, and trade between Britain and the 
Caribbean accounted now, directly and indirectly, for over a third of the 
British global value compared with a fifth twenty years before. That 
might not continue to be the case in the longer run, when British manu- 
facturing processes would demand markets subject to greater enlarge- 
ment than those of the islands themselves.’ But in the years immediately 
preceding abolition such speculative thoughts, with their strategic 
implications, were scarcely a matter of public review. The emphasis in 
London lay rather on the need, while conditions permitted, to damage 
the foundations of foreign competition in important primary products, 


1. See Notes on Sources on p. 871 below. 
2. Cf. 1, 389; p. 144 above. 
3. Cf. Dundas in 1800, p. 354 above. 
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particularly from certain conquered territories which might have to be 
returned at a peace. 

It was on this aspect of the wider question that the abolitionists fastened 
successfully in the last stage. Wilberforce had at one time feared any proposal 
that might sidetrack his main cause. But in the event the limited measures 
paved his advance, as some of his colleagues had in fact hoped.! The piece- 
meal denial of imports of slaves to conquered possessions, ending in a 
successful Foreign Trade bill, was designed to guard a British interest in 
export markets at least for so long as the war with France endured. It was an 
aim moreover that could be linked with others to reinforce a now strength- 
ening naval domination — with a closer limitation in particular on the cargoes 
allowed to be carried in neutral bottoms, to which the French were having to 
turn increasingly for their overseas trade. And it was one that, so far now 
from potentially obstructing abolition, could on the contrary promote con- 
nexions, already discernible, between the two sides in the main debate. 

For as the years passed, common attitudes were more easily acknowl- 
edged beneath the surface of the Parliamentary speeches. The evidence 
produced by the abolitionists had certainly induced a wide uneasiness of 
conscience: moral justification of the trade was weakened, gradual 
suppression approved, and the defenders founded their arguments more 
strictly on economic and political grounds. Dundas himself as a gradual- 
ist never tried to assert the humanity or justice of the traffic; and this 
feeling undoubtedly deepened and spread as time went by. Experience of 
the system, it has further been suggested, from officers returning from the 
large expeditions may also have had an effect, together with the heavy 
losses of white lives from disease and the resultant attractions of native 
recruitment.? Some convergent attitudes lay behind the figures of the 
divisions in the Commons. And the divisions themselves — despite lack of 
detailed evidence — suggest that the strength of opposition need not 
always be taken as hard and fast. The majorities against outright abolition 
were sometimes very narrow, and the small numbers normally involved 
indicate a widespread indifference which, apparently solid as it were in 
repose, might nonetheless prove a shaky defence if pressure were to be 
applied. Such a deduction might be supported moreover by the pattern of 
the one majority for which we have a list of names: in the defeat of 
Wilberforce’s motion for abolition in 1796 by 74 to 70 votes.’ ‘Taking the 
attribution of connexions at their broadest, only some 15 Members were 
to be found in the lobby out of a West India interest in the House which 
might be counted at an upper figure of 34; to that one might add eight 
from constituencies benefiting from the slave trade or from businesses so 


I. See pp. 427, 431 above. 

2. Duffy, Soldiers, Sugar, and Seapower, 391-2; and see p. 424 above, though also 426 for the 
implication of recruitment. 

3. P. 426 above. See PR., XLIV, 323-4. The list in point of fact yields 77 names, one 
more (allowing for the tellers) than the recorded vote. Anstey (op. cit., 296-8, 306-15), who 
analyses the details, decided to ignore the small discrepancy. 
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involved; and a further three from seats under the patronage of Sir James 
Lowther, who had property in the islands. Of the rest, it has been pointed 
out that 23 had colonial links, all but one of which however related to the 
East! —nabobs, retired officers or officials or their own close connexions -, 
some 11 of those being Members with a loyalty to Dundas; and the residue 
of 28 was made up, less precisely, of some placemen including Scots who 
again might reflect Dundas’s influence, some Members perhaps with less 
specific ties with the Caribbean or the trade, and a few whose votes may 
have been given to please electoral patrons. In numbers this might be said 
to represent a core vote, subject to additions but also to erosions, which 
was not conspicuously larger than the abolitionists’ vote itself; in composi- 
tion it pointed to a range of allegiances — self-interest, often combined 
with a version of the national interest, a generalised feeling for imperial 
order, a willing compliance with a patron’s views. The effects were for 
long sufficient to bolster the specific planters’ connexion. But they proved 
vulnerable when an overspill of conscience could be the more easily 
entertained after the acceptance of a preliminary measure of protection. 
The subsoil in fact was showing evidence of shifting. But that was not 
enough in itself to account for the outcome, let alone its speed. The final 
development came about thanks to a strictly political change. For the 
Ministry which saw the end of the slave trade was ready and waiting to 
secure that result. Its two major figures, by then Grenville and Fox, new in 
office and unequivocal in aim, carried enough weight to disregard a con- 
tinuing minority in a coalition Cabinet of ‘all the talents’ — and were glad 
also to combine their followers over an issue on which most would agree. 
Abolition still could not be taken in 1807 as a measure of Government: it 
was moved, naturally, by Wilberforce in the Commons, and in the Lords 
by Grenville speaking once again as an individual. But he spoke there also 
on the preceding occasions, and as First Lord of the Treasury on the 
Address to the King;? and the Foreign Trade bill was introduced in the 
Commons by the Attorney General. The new direction of influence was 
felt at once. The Commons followed the leaders, and the peers were no 
longer recalcitrant, the more so when disapproval from the Court, if 
detectable, was no longer so loudly heard. The problems which Pitt had 
encountered, and continued to envisage, were summarily dispersed. Why, 
one may ask, had he himself not persisted more boldly towards the end? 
As things turned out however, it was precisely towards the end that Pitt 
felt most circumscribed. If he had been faced by problems within the 
Cabinet in the nineties, these were increased after 1800 by the course of 
political events. A new era opened then in Parliament, in which a long- 
lived stable Ministry gave way to others less well placed in a more con- 
fused scene. Various influences opposed to immediate abolition loomed 
larger in his life, and he was not prepared to upset them too far; his 


1. The exception relating to Canada. 
2. Cf. p. 429 above. 
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manoeuvres on the question in those years took form from the last stage of 
his own career. But this was not the whole story, for while the obstacles 
may have grown rather than diminished, they brought to the fore an 
already visible reluctance to accord priority to this single cause.! The 
trade had its part to play on.a wartime stage on which the slave islands 
held a significant if reduced strategic role, and its well entrenched 
supporters in and outside Parliament might not be easily overcome. In the 
midst of guiding a Government in a conflict of ever rising proportions, 
the Minister was not inclined to devote himself beyond the occasions 
required. His sympathy, as Wilberforce and Smith asserted, remained 
engaged in principle. But he was always liable by temperament to drop a 
subject which had become inconvenient or uncongenial — Parliamentary 
reform and Ireland spring to mind? — and it was his friendship with 
Wilberforce and a sense of private honour that held him for as long as 
they did to what he came to see as an awkward distraction. Patience — the 
quality he found the most necessary in a Minister — wore thin; caution — 
usually alert in testing his assorted following — became progressively more 
profound.? By the later nineties, too, he was obviously under more strain, 
and that increased markedly with worsening health as he faced his heavy 
burdens at home and abroad. By the close he had no energy to spare. 
When he finally abandoned the effective pursuit of the object he had once 
espoused so ardently, he was no longer willing to make an effort to throw 
his influence into the scale. It was sadly ironic that this happened when a 
time had come which allowed others less encumbered by the recent past 
to exert themselves at once for convincing success. 


Questions arising from the slave trade in conquered territories proved to 
be the sharpest disturbers of wartime relations between Ministers in 
London and the British Caribbean colonies themselves.* They also cast 
their shadows over the longer term. There was no question for the 
moment at any rate of creating Assemblies where those had not been 
known: as the British Governor argued from the former Spanish 
Trinidad, that would be to ‘generate the seeds of lasting Fermentation’.° 
But the problem of how best to foster cultivation there while denying 
foreign import of slaves led in 1802 to a commission of inquiry being sent 
from home. This was a failure: the members were recalled and a report 
was called for in 1804 on the laws and governance of the island, from 
which to decide on the future. In the upshot the Colonial Office preferred 


1. Cf. I, 322: ‘good Ministers are hopeful men. But they do not devote themselves in the 
highest office to crusading for a single cause’. 

2. Cf. IL, 87-8; I, 215-16, pp. 43, 162-3 above respectively. 

3. Cf. I, 88; op. cit., 234. 

4. See pp. 424-5 above. 

5. Sir Thomas Picton to Lord Hobart [Secretary of State], 26 June 1801; quoted in 
Ward, Colonial Self-Government, 87. 
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the precedent of Quebec, where the Governor administered with a 
Council; but nothing further happened, and in 1810 the Ministry of the 
day resolved to leave matters as they were. Meanwhile however one deci- 
sion had been taken in 1802 itself: no further grants of land in Trinidad 
should be made to British planters in the Caribbean without reference to 
Parliament. The intervention did not please them, or by extension their 
legislatures; and neither did the fresh pressures, favoured at the time by 
the gradualists in Westminster, for the further amelioration of conditions 
for the slave populations in Jamaica and elsewhere. This last theme 
became more prominent as the humanitarian impulse at home was trans- 
ferred increasingly, after the war, from the trade to the survival of slavery 
itself. Important constitutional questions were focused for a region which 
contained both Crown and unrevised Legislative colonies; and the 
reforming 1830s and ’40s inherited a problem, raising even the spectre of 
local defiance, bequeathed by a then reduced economy to a changing 
age. 


Ill 


In 1800, however, it was easier to take an audit of empire for the West than 
for the East. Despite the loss of the mainland to the south of Canada, and 
the first hard evidence of a threat to the slave trade, the island colonies 
remained an economic unit in a familiar complex of wealth and power. 
Matters were different in the far-flung region which for the British centred 
on India. The paucity and possibly temporary nature of possessions 
beyond the subcontinent allowed little scope for a settled coherent 
Navigation System;! within India the consequences of trade, administra- 
tive, diplomatic, military, were continually developing, often faster than 
approved at home; while authority in London lay in a diarchy of the 
Company and the Government whose own relationship was evolving at a 
pace reflecting fresh pressures from events. The balance of trade itself 
with ‘East India’ (the “East Indies’), as measured directly in the Customs’ 
books, could appear less favourable than that with the Western posses- 
sions. In 1797-8 the official values of imports from either region were 
much the same — £5,982,000 from the West Indies, £5,785,000 from the 
East; but on the same basis the respective exports were worth £4,612,000 
and £1,640,000 and the re-exports £489,000 and £75,000.2 Bullion — 
Mexican silver itself available partly from Caribbean trade with Spanish 
America’ — had to be sent to help pay the costs of the Company’s sepoy 
troops, stemming initially from arrangements with the Indian rulers, 


1. For hopes and the achievements see I, 423~36, I, 561-2. 

2. Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XI, table 11. 

3. And see I, 460-1 for more extensive but frustrated ideas from Pitt and Dundas to 
attract Spanish bullion to India in the eighties. 
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which lay at the root of the whole gradual process of tax collection and 
acquirement of influence that, often unavoidably, sometimes deliberately, 
was being drawn into territorial control. It was not a simple matter to 
gauge overall the weight of advantage to be had from India; or surprising 
that Dundas, the prime champion of the need to protect the British posi- 
tion, focused on the value, when compared with such trade figures, of 
remittances for capital formation at home.! 

The canvas in point of fact was broader than that. The remittances 
themselves from individual Company members and servants had given 
rise, particularly in the earlier days, to a new element in society; the 
nabobs’ conspicuous consumption seemed to confirm the faith in the 
fabled treasures of the East. It continued, if less flamboyantly, accompa- 
nied by the produce of lesser returns from the holders of civil and military 
posts; but in addition the Company as an institution could recover some- 
thing in the last decades of the century of the pristine vision of wealth 
from lands beyond India itself. Largely excluded by earlier comers, 
Portuguese and Dutch, from the first rewards of the old European dream, 
denied direct entry above all to the spices of the Moluccas, the British had 
had to rest content with their scattered settlements in parts of the sub- 
continent. But the subcontinent in time yielded a reward. For the East 
India Company was able at least to mitigate the loss on its annual budget 
by the trade with China, centring on raw cottons in exchange for teas, 
which comprised essentially at this stage direct regional transactions.’ 
Owing its growing success to two unconnected processes — Pitt’s massive 
reduction of duties on tea in 1784, which soon knocked out foreign 
competition, and the structure of the Company, which still allowed 
Private and Country trade by its members alongside and here in excess of 
its own? — this looked in rising scale to the future. Currently however it was 
a significant factor not represented properly in the narrower ledger, and it 
made its impact on aspects of an enlarging scene. The Company’s 
regional activities, of which those with China were the most considerable, 
buttressed its validity. They propelled the hopes of expansion along the 
south-east passage to a wider commercial world. And they reinforced the 
need to secure the focal stake in the area, in an age of crisis through much 
of Asia and one of European war.* 

Those two lines of pressure were seen to meet, under a fresh impetus, at 
the very end of the century. The decline and in one case the dynastic 
replacement of the great imperial regimes, Mogul in Delhi, Savafid in 
Isfahan, Ottoman in Constantinople, had witnessed compelling changes 


1. Cf. pp. 354, 422 above here with I, 118. 

2. The respective contributions to Britain’s trade with the Far East of domestic manu- 
factured goods and of regional produce and products is a source of debate among eco- 
nomic historians. In this still relatively early period the latter would seem to have been 
much the more important. 

3. See I, 243-5, 411-13, 415-16. 

4. Op. cit., 162, Ch. XIV section III; II, 562, 628, 647. 
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in authority from the centres towards regions of semi- or complete inde- 
pendence, spread from Egypt and the lands north of the Arabian penin- 
sula to Afghanistan and the Punjab and the princely fiefdoms in India 
itself. The process had a significance deeper than an opportunistic filling 
of a vacuum. Fundamental developments were at work, in shifts of eco- 
nomic forces — the Orient was not as stagnant as Europeans were apt to 
assume — and fiercely searching religious dissensions, which could under- 
lie and spur the transformations of military and political power. The 
effects proved substantial for world history. The perspective for the British 
at this point, however, was defined sharply by the world they knew. 

Unusually sharply, indeed, in these particular years. The insertion of 
the East India Company into a dissolving Mogul empire had been fol- 
lowed by conflict, and this would persist in a future in which European 
rivals would play no part on the ground. But in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century French influence remained a factor to be reckoned 
with in the centre and south, and from the eighties, it could be held, most 
strongly as an element in Tipu Sultan’s ambitions from Mysore. He had 
been checked, with a substantial loss of territory, in 1792;! and the French 
themselves were ejected from their base in Pondicherry in 1793. But the 
European war revived his hopes; he got in touch with France’s nearest 
point of contact, in Mauritius; and an unwise proclamation from the 
Governor there in 1797, reported in Calcutta in June 1798, allowed the 
British to prepare, diplomatically and militarily, for a pre-emptive strike. 
Rumours came to hand also of the sailing of an enemy naval force; and 
the news of Bonaparte’s landing in Egypt, received in October, proved a 
decisive signal. After some negotiation, held in play while British prepara- 
tions were on foot, operations began in February 1799 and in May Tipu 
was killed in his capital of Seringapatam. 

The victory marked the opening of a new stage in the story of the 
British dominion in India: the effective end of French rivalry, a precursor 
of other problems and renewed advance. Nor was this adventitious. For a 
new Governor General had arrived. His predecessors since Hastings, 
Cornwallis and then the Company official Sir John Shore, did not seek 
expansion for its own sake; they were concerned rather to consolidate and, 
Cornwallis notably, pursue financial and administrative reform, and while 
further territory accrued from Tipu’s defeat that had not been a deliberate 
earlier object. Now, however, a different spirit was abroad. For continuing 
quarrels between Shore in Bengal and the more forceful subordinate 
Governor of Madras? were worrying London, replacements were needed, 
and in the autumn of 1797 a successor was found, to Shore’s own relief, for 
the senior post. At first indeed Cornwallis was asked to return to Calcutta 
and accepted out of duty until he had a disagreement with the Company’s 


1. 1, 443. 
2. Robert Hobart, formerly the Chief Secretary in Ireland (II, 221), who returned to 
England in 1798 in 1799, as Lord Hobart, married Eleanor Eden (p. 192, nt above). 
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Directors, and then Ireland called;! and Dundas thought of himself, but 
could not be spared. In default however the nomination fell on Lord 
Mornington, a member of the Board of Control, intended initially for 
Madras with the reversion of the Governor Generalship after Cornwallis. 
The choice was not popular with either the Company or Dundas. But it 
held, for it came from Pitt. Mornington was a friend, a year younger than 
the Minister, one of the habitués of Holwood;? clever and active and 
ambitious and increasingly impatient for more scope. He had somewhat 
compromised his chances at home moreover by marrying a French mis- 
tress who had borne him five children in advance. Setting off in 
November, he reached India in May 1798 to embark on a career which 
within seven years would cause the maps to be redrawn. 

That saga cannot be told here. When it closed, in 1805, ‘the Company’s 
scattered possessions had been transformed into a great empire, and the 
Company, with the Mogul emperor himself under its protection, stood 
forth as unquestionably the Paramount Power in India’.? British territory 
had been extended to Mysore and along the Carnatic to the southern 
Cape Comorin and inland to Travancore; along the Indian Ocean 
between Malabar and Goa and to Surat beyond Bombay; in the far north, 
flanking Oudh, to ‘the ceded provinces’ along the river Jumna; while 
Oudh itself, Jaipur, Berar, Hyderabad had been placed in differing 
degrees under protection. The whole had been effected by a blend of 
diplomacy, peaceful annexation by coercion, and war; and over the same 
period the Governor General’s dominance was imposed on the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, to concentrate, as the Directors in 
London complained, “all . . . political powers’ on himself — ‘an exercise 
not warranted by law’ — forming ‘one Government, through every part 
and ramification of which his authority was practically and constantly to 
pervade’. It was a heady mixture, and one not to every one’s taste at 
home. Brilliant by and large as was the personal achievement, it ended not 
surprisingly in his recall.° 

Much of the trouble lay indeed in the personality itself. Mornington, the 
eldest of the five Wellesley brothers four of whom gained peerages, was in 
many ways a highly attractive but undoubtedly a difficult figure, with an 
innate exalted conception of his place and worth. Ardent, imaginative, 
casting an image of splendour on his policies and his surroundings, 


1. See pp. 168-9 above. 

2. Fora glimpse of him there with the early group of friends see I, 592-3. 

3. Sir Penderel Moon, The British Conquest and Dominion of India (1989), 279. 

4. Quoted op. cit., 277. This admonition in the draft of the despatch was deleted by the 
Board of Control. But there was no dissent from the conclusion that strictly speaking this 
exercise of power was illegal under Pitt’s Act of 1784 — which in general had strengthened 
the Governor General’s authority (see I, 189-91) — both in relation to the lesser 
Presidencies and to the Governor General’s own council in Bengal. 

5. Or effectively so. He had intended to leave, at a time of his choosing, but in the 
upshot was left no real choice. 
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charming and inspiring to a talented young staff — a kindergarten 
devoted to ‘the glorious little man’ — and in general to those who served 
his policies well, he was also unable to work easily or charitably with 
equals, and his sensitivity to his own requirements, practical and emo- 
tional, allowed little room for dissent or suspected lack of appreciation. 
‘Narcissus-like’, throughout his life ‘he brooded upon his beautiful 
reflection’;! not unlike his distant successor Curzon, who was fascinated 
by him, he was a great (a greater) proconsul who failed in successive 
stages to bend his contemporaries to his will. The chinks soon appeared, 
and at an early time of glory. Created an Irish marquess, as Marquess 
Wellesley, in reward for extinguishing Tipu, he was disgusted — ‘my 
double gilt Potatoe’ — and discouraged to a degree whose effects he never 
managed entirely to shake off. He had expected something higher — the 
Garter, which he had mentioned, or a marked step in the British peerage, 
giving him a seat with promotion of rank in the House of Lords — and his 
vulnerability in such matters, intense even by the standards of a society 
where they were of real importance, clouded his regard thereafter for 
those who in his view had let him down.? His friendship with Pitt endured 
— their mutual affection was real — and it fell in due course to the Minister 
to explain privately and with genuine kindness that Wellesley’s repeated 
wish to leave — by then he had announced his resignation three times — 
would be met, and at once.? 

For the disagreements between the Governor General and London — at 
first with the Company, later the Government as well — had grown in 
almost every direction since the promising days of 1799. There were in 
fact discrepancies of aims, always underlying and increasingly visible, 
within the triple institutions (for in practice distance could so promote 
Calcutta in the short term) which in their troublesome interactions were 
responsible for Britain’s place in the East. The creative tension which 


1. Iris Butler, The Eldest Brother, 24. 

2. For the potato see Wellesley to Pitt, 28 April 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/188). Pitt’s letter with 
‘the innocent offer’, as Rosebery called it, is printed in his Pitt, 211-12 and the subsequent 
attempt to heal the wound op. cit., 213-17. The new Marquess’s distress at his ‘disgrace’ 
was painful, leading him at first to ask to come home (see eg letters to Dundas in Two Views 
of British India. . .. ed. Edward Ingram (1970), 258-9, 266, 281-2). 

The title of Mornington was that of an earldom in the Irish peerage (of which the 
Governor General was the second holder), and thus ineligible for a seat in the British 
House of Lords; which however he could claim since October 1797 on the grant of a 
British barony following his appointment. He will be referred to hereafter by his better 
known title of Wellesley. Some of his bitterness sprang from the fact that Cornwallis had 
been given both the Garter (at the start of his Governor Generalship), and a British mar- 
quessate (near the end). There was of course no comparison between the two men’s posi- 
tions in the national life; and a technical complication could also be cited which 
differentiated Cornwallis’s latest step in the peerage from Mornington’s hope, or expecta- 
tion, now (GEC, IX, 237nc). 

3. 21 December 1804 (Rosebery, Pitt, 219-21). The relationship on Wellesley’s side may 
be followed in letters in PR.O. 30/8/188 and Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 
30/58/4-5. 
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characterised the Company ~ the balance of its primary purpose of trade 
with the varied functions which that imposed — was tipped in these years 
increasingly in favour of stability as a forward policy was revived on the 
ground. Seen from the great building in Leadenhall Street, the necessary 
aim should be to contain expense; and Wellesley in that respect was far 
from satisfactory, from the costs of his own idealised splendour to the 
much greater problems of the expansion of power. He could rightly point 
to increased revenues, gained from administrative improvements and the 
territories conquered or annexed. But the income was swallowed in the 
end by costs: in 1805-6 the annual deficit exceeded £2 million and by then 
the debt on the Company’s books, £17 million in 1798, had risen to one of 
£31'/2 million. The Directors were naturally worried, and at times infuri- 
ated; as they were also by the Governor General’s persistent campaign to 
concentrate all business on himself. Their rising animosity, complicated as 
always by internecine feuds reflecting competing Company interests, 
could be amply aired in Parliament, at the annual reviews of finance and 
as occasion offered. It was also a persistent factor in Wellesley’s dealings 
with Government itself. 

That meant, over a critical period, with Dundas as head of the Board of 
Control. Pitt for his part was involved in major issues and, particularly 
from the two colleagues’ incessant contact and his own friendship with 
Wellesley, sometimes in minor ones as well; and he kept a close eye when 
occasion arose on the state of the Company’s debt. But to all intents, as 
had been the case since 1784, Government’s management of affairs in 
India lay in Dundas’s hands.! Like Scotland, it was his fief; and the blend 
of his policies was his own — not in sum either that of the Company or of 
the Governor General. Pitt and he were at one in the place they held for 
India in the framework of national interests. Before the war they had pro- 
claimed British ‘sovereignty’ in the subcontinent in relation to other 
European Powers,’ and the course of the war itself naturally hardened 
this assertion of right. The ‘imperial dominion’ there was of prime 
importance, the focus for the whole position in the Far East; to be upheld 
and, as Pitt aspired from the turn of the century, not to be a bargaining 
point — unlike Western conquests — in any terms of peace. To Dundas, 
the exponent of a war for ‘colonial resources’, the importance of ‘that 
extensive empire’ could not be overstressed.* It was the counterpoise to 
French power; and as that grew in Europe in the middle nineties he placed 


1. See I, 192. In the later eighties Pitt attended quite a high proportion of the Board’s 
meetings (op. cit., 457). But that proved to be something of an exception to a rule. 

2. Eg in the pre-war negotiation with France for a commercial Convention in India, 
Eden [Auckland] was instructed in a paper drawn up by the two men together that ‘We’ 
were ‘treating as the Sovereigns of the country, they [the French] as possessing a commer- 
cial interest protected by us’ (I, 441~2). 

3. P. 423, nq above for his phrase. 

4. See in particular his letter to Mornington of 31 October 1799 (Two Views of British 
India, 206-7); ‘extensive empire’ occurs in same to same, 27 September 1799 (op. cit., 180). 
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his faith the more in the regions beyond. Such a strategy, the offspring of 
commercial enterprise, brought economic benefits later over a wide 
sphere. At the same time, consonant with his speculations on the advis- 
ability of outright territorial possession,! he did not believe that that 
course was invariably necessary in India to achieve the required ends. 
British security must of course be guaranteed, but more than one road 
could lead to that goal. He was indeed hostile to a rigid prospect applied 
to the subcontinent; determined in fact to ‘prevent’ it, whatever the pres- 
sures.2 The answer should be to choose horses for courses. Where our 
interests were so threatened that direct possession was required — in 
Mysore for instance and the Carnatic — there should be no hesitation; in 
some other cases — of the lands for instance within the loose Maratha 
confederation, where the circumstances led sometimes to war and some- 
times to a watchful peace — influence and alliances could be preferred; in 
others again — for instance in Hyderabad and the far north — effective 
annexation which left the existing authority in possession of the title 
deeds. It could also be desirable, as a defence against any French designs, 
to obtain a transfer of power from another European state: an ambition 
focused on the surviving Portuguese enclaves of Goa and Diu on the 
western coast. The pattern in short rested on circumstances. It was 
shaped towards a comprehensive design, but the elements in a formative 
stage could respond to fluctuating needs. 

These were affected moreover in the case of India by a highly visible 
form of pressure. For the pattern in this instance reflected not only the 
general approach which Dundas sketched for the Cabinet in 1800, but its 
reinforcement from the persistent problem, occupying Pitt as well as 
himself, of the Company’s debt. He hoped constantly for a chance to 
build up the revenues in a period of quiet. But he was as constantly 
thwarted by developments which frustrated in particular the reduction of 
military costs. Troop reinforcements were sent when necessary from 
England or Ireland; but not with much pleasure, and he watched with 
dismay the rise of the forces in the subcontinent, from a strength of 
80,000 in 1796 to over 142,000 by the end of 1800. The costs admittedly 


1. P. 354 above. 

2. To Charles Grant (see I, 458ng), 31 July 1800; John Rylands Library English Ms 907. 
He was talking, in the context, of commercial pressures from within the Company, which he 
would not admit in opposition to his basic ‘principle’. 

3. His letters to Mornington show, sometimes with dramatic force, his intense anxiety to 
‘reduce the great load of debt, by which our affairs in India are encumbered . . . our only 
mortal foe’ (Two Views, 313-14). 

Cf. Pitt’s own view, typical of more hopeful early days but formed in this instance partly 
by the same preocupation: ‘Ambition and trouble were companions but too often; and they 
had proved particularly harmful to our interests in India. Indeed they were what ought most 
studiously to be avoided there’ (speech in the Commons, 17 July 1784; PR.., XVI (1784), 10). 

4. Two Views, 315-16; and see op. cit., 10 for other figures. Fortescue, History of the British 
Army, IV — Part II (1906), Appendix C, gives establishments for the King’s troops in India 
under the annual Estimates. 
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were proportioned between the home Government, the Company, and 
local charges and revenues; but this in itself was an awkward arrange- 
ment for both authority of command and quality of men, making it desir- 
able to gain an improved balance favouring ‘King’s troops’! over 
‘Company’ Europeans, which in turn increased the desirability of a 
policy where possible of restraint. Dundas and Wellesley held many 
beliefs in common: on the need to enlarge British exports to India carried 
in British rather than neutral shipping, thereby also reducing the volume 
of Indian goods shipped directly to other European states; on the indis- 
pensability of ensuring a lasting exclusion of other European Powers 
from influence or possession — the French must not return, or the Dutch to 
Ceylon, and the Portuguese remnants might well be displaced; on the 
superior morality of British administration, whose wide influence should 
be applied and its own abuses rooted out — a legacy in particular from the 
recent Governor Generals, Cornwallis and the evangelical Shore, and 
sincerely felt now in Calcutta as in Downing Street.2 The two men 
assured each other of their mutual aims and fundamental harmony. But 
the qualifications and differences in policy and in the interpretations of 
the Governor General’s powers, falling in either case also on the relation 
with the Company, cast a deepening shadow which was not lifted as the 
years went by. 


The political map in India was a given premiss for the intruding European 
Powers. They could seek to exploit or reduce the indigenous instability as 
their own interests dictated or allowed, and the changes were bearing 
witness at this time to what would become a transforming process. But the 
pattern of fluctuation itself looked back to origins and incentives which 
had owed little or nothing to the extraneous forces. Nor had the sub- 
continent stood earlier in the same relation as the transatlantic theatres to 
the European wars. The East as a whole in fact had been viewed from a 
far distance as a distinctive issue, whose results might be important but 
whose operations were unrelated to those of the main strategies except in 
intermittent calls on resources of ships and men. The Dutch and the 
British fought in the East Indies, the French and the British in India, as a 
result of their Western conflicts. But while it can be argued that central 
India had been penetrated, as Canada had been won, ‘on the plains of 
Germany’, the reverse had never been contemplated. No significant 
thrust had yet been made from Europe towards the subcontinent as a 
threat which might act eventually as an indirect means of victory in a 
Western war itself. 

This however had now happened, or at least could be seen in that 


1. Cf. I, 451-6. 
2. Which since 1794 had harboured Dundas, as Secretary of State, as well as Pitt (I, 
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light. Bonaparte’s occupation of Egypt and advance into Syria could be 
interpreted as a first step towards realising such an aim.' One cannot of 
course tell what might have followed had he persisted; whether indeed he 
would have done so against the chance, enforced as it proved, of returning 
to gain power at home,? or alternatively been able to elicit sufficient 
strength from there or elsewhere. But the spectre had been raised at any 
rate for the British figure most closely involved. Dundas’s vision of a 
coming danger to India failed to arouse his colleagues, and the outcome of 
the expedition laid it, uneasily, to rest. But the effect outlasted the initial 
alarm. The landing of a French army in 1798 and its existence on the edge 
of Asia, even if cut off, until 18013 advanced — one might say generated — 
attitudes to the Near and Middle East and the trans-Himalayan region 
which, lacking coherence in London and Calcutta and among repre- 
sentatives on the ground, nonetheless laid foundations for a process of 
fundamental consequence beyond the current wars. 

Faced by a new French threat indeed, and initially in such hands, the 
implications of power in India began to appear in a fresh light. Its defence 
must be secured: that was already manifest in the swift occupation of the 
Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon when the Dutch left the war in 1795.4 
Now the focus shifted to freshly appropriate areas, some within the ambit, 
partial or complete, of India itself; and almost all — and this was the most 
significant new factor — impinging on Britain’s diplomatic concerns. ‘The 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, Arabia, Syria, Persia, Afghanistan loomed 
with unaccustomed immediacy on the horizon. Some of these regions 
had seen British couriers or traders before; the latter indeed regularly in 
the Syrian Levant through the Levant Company, though the peacetime 
traffic had more recently been declining compared with French efforts. 
Ships had also penetrated the straits of Bab-el-Mandab and Hormuz, and 
the overland route had been used for despatches, increasingly from the 
1780s. But once beyond the environs of the Syrian coast none of this had 
entered seriously into London’s calculations, or since Warren Hastings’s 
day into those of Calcutta. Inconsiderable though the results were now of 
the sudden rise in attention, it marked a rapid approach to a different age. 

There were four possible lines of advance in theory for a French threat 
to India. If they could establish themselves in Syria they could either take 
a northern route from Aleppo across the desert to Baghdad and thence 
through Persia, possibly in co-operation with a Russian force, into 
Afghanistan; or, from the same base, they could proceed along the 
Euphrates to Basra at the head of the Persian Gulf and thence along the 
coast, perhaps under certain circumstances with maritime support. Or 


1. Pp. 145-6 above. 

2. P. 146 above. 

3. Pp. 401-7 above. 

4. Il, 561-2; and cf. I, 454. 

5. See I, 438-9 for signs and limits of interest, including in Egypt; and also p. 402, n4 
above for the continuing status of the Levant Company. 
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they could cross the Suez isthmus and, given sympathy or support from 
the local power, head down the Red Sea, establishing a base at Aden anda 
forward point at Muscat for the shortest crossing to the mainland coast; or 
alternatively, if circumstances permitted, for a sea passage direct to an 
Indian port of their choice, Portuguese Surat or Goa or (for a time Tipu’s) 
Mangalore. Circumstances, as it transpired, did not permit: rather they 
became adverse, when Bonaparte was checked at Acre and Tipu was 
eclipsed at Seringapatam. But the possibilities could not be ignored while 
an army remained unconquered in Egypt, and British responses, in 
alliances or influence or strongpoints, had to be considered in turn. 

In the southern region these must rest on the habitual faith in seapower, 
deployed in this instance, despite the thinness of naval resources in the 
East, to dominate the entrances to the Red Sea and the Gulf. Various 
prospects could be envisaged — Perim, Sokotra, Aden for the first, Aden, 
Hormuz, Kishm for the second — and some were briefly tried; all in any 
case must be held in view as long as any likelihood of a threat remained, 
whether as staging posts for an offensive from India against Egypt or a 
denial to a French offensive. And this meant an involvement, with an 
unfamiliar prominence, in political developments in Arabia; in the rela- 
tions between the sherif of Mecca, the Sultan in Constantinople, and the 
simmering military power of the fundamentalist Wahabi sect in the Nejd, 
itself a constant threat to both, the former directly in his guardianship of 
the Holy Places, the latter in his Mesopotamian lands centred on the vir- 
tually autonomous principality of Baghdad. The Sultan figured likewise 
in his suzerainty over the governor of Basra, that focal point for the possi- 
ble French line of advance from Syria. A new pattern of problems was 
perforce taking shape, if sketchily, on the fringe of south-west Asia, and 
extending, with potential for some complications to the new Turko-British 
alliance,! into the margins of the Ottoman Empire. 

And not only the margins, or with the Ottoman Empire alone. Turkish 
and British interests, propelled into a closer connexion by Bonaparte’s 
adventure and Nelson’s counter stroke, had elements in common but with 
strong shades of difference.* Constantinople’s loose suzerainty over its 
sprawling possessions, in Europe as in Asia, was exercised in circum- 
stances that did not always suit London’s concerns; while the Porte had 
had its reasons for not wishing to jettison all hopes of French sympathy or 
even support. Its main preoccupation remained, as had long been the 
case, the growing power of Russia, and the sudden advent of a triple 
alliance hinging on Britain did not remove that distrust. The feeling was 
not confined to prospects in Europe — to those for the Balkans and adja- 
cent waters — which for the British themselves were now suggesting the 
need for a more direct concern in the continental Eastern Question. For 
Russian ambitions were directed equally into the Caucasus and beyond, 


1. For which see p. 209 and n2 above. 
2. For this paragraph cf. pp. 150-1, 396—7, 401-6 above. 
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where the independent kingdoms in Georgia bordered the dominions of 
Persia and the Turks themselves. No love was lost between St Petersburg 
and Teheran; and while there was currently no war in the region as there 
had been earlier, the record of hostility suggested that the former might 
seek in due course to reduce the latter’s empire. That in its turn could have 
effects for the Gulf and the Indian Ocean. Turks and British therefore, 
each for their own reasons, had an interest in good relations with Persia; 
but the Porte was naturally suspicious of British influence among its 
eastern territories, and from 1798 the British were obliged to consider with 
some respect the aims of a Power which they were hoping to convert from 
a limited to a full ally. 

The same applied, if somewhat less directly at that point, to Russia 
herself; and indeed the complications from that quarter soon began to 
overshadow those with the more marginal partner in Constantinople. For 
the barely predictable course of Anglo-Russian relations over the next few 
years, swinging from promising to almost disastrous and then to promis- 
ing again,' posed uncertainties for policy in the middle regions between 
Europe and India which were unfamiliar in London and hard to resolve. 
Both there and in Calcutta, however, it seemed expedient to consider 
some pattern of defence. As in other matters there was some discrepancy 
of view, for Dundas and Wellesley once more were not in tune. 
Surprisingly perhaps at first sight, the Governor General was less 
impressed by danger from Egypt than was the distant head of the Board 
of Control.2 He was markedly disinclined to spare resources from India 
for the plans conceived to eject the French,’ and he held his own view of 
the course to be pursued beyond the Indus plain. For there was one more 
piece to be placed in the jigsaw. East of Persia lay Afghanistan, straddling 
a main overland route and under its formidable ruler Zeman Shah closely 
affecting the British position in north-west India. Zeman’s relations with 
the Maratha confederacy, which itself stretched as far south as 
Hyderabad, were in fact crucial to Wellesley’s own policies, and played an 
important part in his more extended plans. The Afghan was to be seen as 
a threat to the territories lying beyond Bengal, and as such to be kept at 
bay by a combination if possible of Maratha and British action farther to 
the west — annexation of Oudh and treaties with Sind and with the Sikhs — 
and by a diplomatic approach to Persia, which was unlikely to welcome 
any expansion by her neighbour. Dundas on the other hand preferred to 
see Zeman as a likely ally; not necessarily in his view as an irreconcilable 
alternative to Persia, but as the favoured choice. Resting on the proposi- 
tion that the Persian regime would be driven more strongly by its relations 


1. See for this Ch. XI, sections IV, V above, and for the later developments XIX—XXI 
below. 

2. This attempt to summarise a highly complicated subject leans largely on the detailed 
work of Edward Ingram, particularly his Commitment to Empire . . . 1797-1800 (1981) and 
Britain’s Persian Connection 1798-1828 (1992). 

3. P. 407 above. 
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with Russia than by any with Britain, and thus reluctant to bind itself too 
closely in agreements affecting the overland route or the Gulf, he sought 
influence or a treaty with Afghanistan. Although therefore a British envoy 
was sent direct from Calcutta to Teheran, there were other plans in 
London, to despatch the resident in Baghdad to Kabul, which in the 
upshot were frustrated by Wellesley himself. 

Nothing in any case had come of either project before an immediate 
French threat was removed, and after Wellesley’s departure the pace was 
reduced. ‘The issues however did not go away. They were revived only a 
few years later on suspicion of a further French threat by the overland 
route, and by that time in active co-operation with Russia; and yet again, 
with Russia herself as the suspect, after another four decades. Dundas’s 
and Wellesley’s successors found themselves rehearsing much the same 
arguments as those of the last years of the previous century; and indeed 
the indecisive conjectures at that earlier time held a prophetic signifi- 
cance. Coming at the point when the Eastern Question in Europe was 
foreshadowing for Britain a direct relationship with an emerging Near 
and Middle Eastern Question in Asia, the problems marked the uncertain 
advent of a phase of policy, strategic and diplomatic, which reached a sus- 
tained peak in the Victorian era and lasted effectively almost to the First 
World War. It was only in the final few years before 1914 that the defence 
of India did not take its accustomed first place in military assumptions at 
home, and attention began to be paid to the possible return of involve- 
ment with land forces in a European war. 


A massive development was thus in the wings. But it was in the wings 
rather than on the stage. For while the problems first thrown up by the 
enemy in Egypt bulked large in the correspondence between the two 
authorities most intimately concerned, they were of marginal significance 
to the central British conduct of the current struggle. Letters passed; the 
Company’s small secret committee was involved in exchanges with the 
Board of Control;! a handful of men were concerned in the formulation 
of ideas and the means to put them into effect. But there were no British 
resident representatives, let alone envoys to the rulers, in Arabia or the 
Asian central states, and the Embassy in Constantinople was kept largely 
in the dark over designs affecting the Sultan’s periphery.? The Foreign 
Secretary himself was and remained dismissive of an overland threat ‘ina 
quarter where nature has separated us by limits more insuperable than 
the oceanus dissociabilis, which Horace speaks of’. Middle Asian ques- 
tions ideally, in fact, could be kept separate from the normal conduct of 


1. See I, 190. 

2. Ingram, Commitment to Emprre, 211. 

3. To Dundas, 20 September 1798 (H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, 319); a not untypical dig at a 
colleague whose classics were not up to his own. 
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Foreign Office business, and were certainly not to be discussed with Alhed 
governments in their capitals without specific permission.! Grenville 
looked on the complication introduced by Bonaparte as probably transi- 
tory and in any case irrelevant in the short term; more likely to fail than 
succeed, and even if successful in the environs of Egypt unlikely to alter 
the focus or effect a vital change in the main fortunes of the war. Nor was 
Pitt for his part greatly impressed, as his verdict on strategy confirmed 
over the next two years. Victory must be sought in Europe, as the most 
certain way to a convincing peace with whose terms Britain must be int- 
mately concerned. This of course was not to pose options, for either man, 
in starkly contrasting terms. For some years there were enough resources 
to employ without excessive strain in both Continental and colonial 
operations; the alternatives were never as clear-cut in practice as they 
could be represented in theory; distant possessions claimed protection, 
gains where possible should be made; regional connexions could not be 
ignored; strategy bends to circumstances which can distort guiding rules. 
Pitt by now was working in the context of what he saw as the needs, 
financial, political and diplomatic, for as opportune a result as could be 
achieved. At the same time his and Grenville’s argument could stand in its 
own right for the sake of the overseas achievements themselves. For a 
favourable balance on the Continent could be held to provide the ultimate 
security not only for the offlying island itself but also for the system of 
power and wealth deriving from overseas trade and possessions as a 
whole. ‘The commercial and territorial treaties of the past affecting such 
regions had not been drawn in isolation from a central reality which was 
reflected in even as it was modified by their contents. Within the parame- 
ters as he viewed them in the shifting conditions of the Second Coalition, 
the Minister and the bulk of the Ministry were not ready to weigh the 
scales in favour of a colonial warfare so largely shaped by European rival- 
ries whose own outcome, they believed, it could not decide in reasonable 
time. 

In the later 1790s, therefore, there was no serious shift in strategic 
thought — if such a designation can be attached in its detail to the indeci- 
sion and operational futility which followed the collapse of a European 
grand design. ‘The questions then arising from the defence of India might 
be argued rather to have marked a final phase in a different transition: in 
the ‘swing to the East’ which has been seen as a governing feature in the 
development of a second British empire. ‘The nature — the very existence 
— of such a process can be open to dispute: in trade itself there was an 
addition rather than a transfer of value.* But the themes raised by India 
now very largely related to dominion; and these were weightier than the 


1. It was “by no means proper that the Court of St Petersburg should be mixed in any 
discussion relative to His Majesty’s interests in India’ (Grenville to Whitworth, no. 72, 27 
August 1798, PR.O., FO. 65/44); and this applied equally to Constantinople. Ingram, 
who quotes the despatch (op. cit., 245), assigns the instruction at least in part to this cause. 

2. Cf L 161-3. 
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counterparts applying to colonies in the West. In so far as there was a 
swing it was one concerned at this time most noticeably with assessments 
of power; and here the glimmerings of involvement with indigenous 
conflicts and conditions in large tracts of the Asian world introduced a 
dimension hitherto scarcely‘known. The time would come when the 
British would claim to be the greatest of Asian Powers. The Caribbean 
colonies by then were no longer of great note on a recognisably imperial 
map. 

Such a map however was only in outline in London as yet in govern- 
mental terms. Dominion in India was something different from authority 
in colonies which had their own Department separate from the Board of 
Control. Nor was a strict concept of ‘colonial’ as an alternative to ‘conti- 
nental’ warfare, or of self-contained imperial interests, effectually 
applied. Early in the new century Pitt and Bonaparte could be depicted 
dividing the globe between them, with Bonaparte confined to Europe and 
Pitt carving the larger slice of Ocean and the lands largely hidden 
beyond.! The contrast, thus starkly presented, contained a fundamental 
truth, recognised and sustained in London through the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars. That did not mean that it governed the British 
strategy which emerged in the course of the first long stage. 


1. Acaricature of February 1805 — before Trafalgar was fought. 
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ver much of the last six years of the century, from 1795 to 1800, 
the pressures on Pitt were unusually intense. The pace and scope 
of the issues, at home and abroad, quickened to a point that 
made setbacks and successes almost equally draining; and the former 
were the more depressing because the latter had sometimes seemed so 
closely in sight. The accumulation of business itself mounted on a scale 
not experienced in any of the three preceding wars, which had all lasted 
for much the same length of time as the current conflict.! But it was the 
combination of the dangers that brought a new dimension, in a period 
which saw a major run on the Bank of England and a stop on the convert- 
ibility of the pound, collective mutinies in the home fleets, one in the 
midst of rumours of invasion, an armed rising in Ireland and signs of 
organisation for widespread disaffection in England, the military collapse 
of a second Allied Coalition. ‘These were public strains, falling heavily on 
a Minister who had achieved a focal position in exceptional degree. And 
for Pitt himself they were underlined, from that very position, by the 
growing dissension on strategy between his two most intimate colleagues, 
increasingly affecting the personal foundations of his conduct of the war. 
Grenville and Dundas had never been particularly close by nature: the 
temperaments, tastes and backgrounds were too far apart. Theirs was 
rather a working partnership tuned in the exigencies of the struggle — 
both for instance seem to have found Spencer at the Admiralty more con- 
genial than either did the other.2 Nor did they stand — they had never 
stood — in an entirely similar relation to Pitt: Grenville, associated firmly 
with his cousin and recognising his gifts, could nonetheless call on an 
inherited standing of his own denied at Westminster to Dundas.3 But 


1. Taking Preliminary treaties for the subsequent Definitive peace as the yardsticks in 
each case. 

2. Despite an awkward start — mainly on Spencer’s side (pp. 121, n2, 248, n1 above) — 
Dundas’s feeling for his colleague is expressed in his letter of 15 February 1801 in B.L. Add. 
Ms temp. Althorp G221. Grenville took for granted a preference arising doubtless from the 
First Lord’s normally greater compliance with his own views, but also from a compatibility 
of interests and social station which seemed to him entirely obvious. 
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these facts, and some mutual jealousies, had not seriously detracted from 
a combination which had effectively survived controllable disputes and 
differences of emphasis; and if Grenville was now more critical of Pitt, in 
his strong disapproval of the policies for handling the dearth of bread, 
and Dundas, denied his mairi aim for strategy and unable to stop talks for 
a naval armistice, was also — and probably more deeply — worried and 
dissatisfied,! their co-operation remained of high consequence to the 
health of the Ministry and in some degree of the Minister himself. 

The damage, patched over for some time but increasingly disturbing, 
was a factor contributing to the use made of the Cabinet as a body in the 
later campaigns. ‘Cabinet practice is notoriously elusive’,? and not least in 
the often formative periods of war, with their tension between a postulate 
of collective responsibility and a need for effective control. In the current 
form of the system the postulate itself had limited application. That there 
was a system in principle was generally recognised. Dundas stated the 
wartime doctrine on lines that had been stated before: “The operations 
are canvassed and adjusted in Cabinet and become the joint act of His 
Majesty’s Confidential Servants .. . the Secretary of State who holds the 
Pen does no more than transmit their Sentiments’. And if a theoretically 
clear definition was produced for such a purpose, a similar process of dis- 
cussion and chain of execution could be acknowledged for a wide range of 
politics, within the frame at any time of a Ministry’s accepted scope.‘ 
Important subjects were certainly offered from the middle of the 1790s: 
legislation needing careful attention aimed at curbing varied forms of 
unrest; policy for Ireland, culminating in the far-reaching question of 
Union; treaties of alliances that moreover now included financial subsi- 
dies; as well as strategic issues in the war itself. Other matters of course 
might be raised though not collectively pursued, including those deemed 
to fall outside the bounds of the conventions — the slave trade in this 
period springs readily to mind. The treatment was highly uneven. 
Parameters and processes of authority were hedged about by uncertain- 
ties; Cabinets functioned largely within grey areas, surrounding claims to 
personal inclusion, interpretations — central to the body’s development — 
of collective relationships with the King, the rights and powers of individ- 
ual members in their functions and loyalties as holders of posts which 


1. Respectively Chs. X section I, XI section IV, XII sections I, HI. 

2. I.R. Christie, “The Cabinet in the Reign of George III’, in Myth and Reality in Late- 
Exghteenth Century Politics . . . (1970), 55: 

3. To Pitt, 9 July 1794 (PR.O. 30/8/157; see II, 532, where (with 531) his point of 
vantage at that time is taken into account). A more recent, exasperated, confirmation can 
be found in p. 372, n3 above. The phrasing of 1794 echoes definitions to the same effect 
from Germain and from Sandwich in the American War (Christie, op. cit., 91), and see 
also Piers Mackesy, The War for America 1775-1783 (1964), 12. 

4. Eg Dundas again, before he was in the Cabinet, on the Project for a commercial 
treaty with Holland in 1788 covering the Far East, which was ‘more Proper for the general 
Consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, . . . as it bears upon their General System of 
Politicks and Connexion with Holland. It is not merely an India Question’ (I, 428). 
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owed nothing in origin to a committee unknown to the Constitution. | 
Nonetheless membership was the goal of the ambitious politician; more 
important in itself for a hopeful candidate, as Pitt told Canning, than the 
possession of an appropriate marginal post.” By the end of the century in 
fact there was an established instrument, free to meet and discuss when it 
wished, holding a position by accumulating usage of acknowledged if 
undefined and fluctuating weight in reference to the more ancient twin 
poles of Crown and Parliament, and operating, in the manner of commit- 
tees, as persons and circumstances decreed. 

Precedent springing from practice is supremely important to such a 
model. By the middle nineties there was a process of recognisably 
Cabinet meetings, which the demands of war and simultaneous domestic 
pressures tended to escalate at times. Much is obscure. Sometimes we 
hear of a ‘Council’ rather than of a ‘Cabinet Council’ being held, which 
nevertheless is clearly not a Privy Council in some form. Sometimes a 
gathering of named Cabinet Ministers may not have amounted to a 
formal meeting — indeed may even have been the reverse, specifically to 
avoid such an outcome. The Cabinet dinners, by now a normal routine, 
were sometimes accompanied openly by meetings, doubtless of varying 
degree of formality and at times perhaps including a few other guests.’ 
We can gain some information, not only from correspondence and diaries 
and memoirs but also, despite their shortcomings, from the London daily 
newspapers which in the 1790s followed the occasions — as earlier but now 
with rather greater consistency and detail — giving names of attendants 
and at times the main subject and the duration. Mention of such a source 
of course at once raises serious qualifications.‘ It does not tell us what 
went on at a meeting, and some of the detail at least can be questioned or 
proved wrong. A Minister for instance may be said to have been present 
who could not have been there, and the added statement at times that ‘the 
result was sent to the King’ (usually at Windsor) does not necessarily mean 
the despatch of a Cabinet Minute: a much rarer event, quite recent in 
origin and sparingly used.° The journals’ references and reports neverthe- 
less provide a useful glimpse of business, not least to set against those 
formal submissions. On the basis of selective reading for the years 1797 to 
1800, and excluding ‘Councils’ other than ‘Cabinet Councils’ and all 
dinners not specifically associated with a meeting, I have gathered some 


1. Cf. I, 180-2, 628-31. 

2. In 1805 (p. 820, ng below). 

3. Cf. I, 581 & ne for the 1780s, II, 432-4 for 1793-4. The custom seems to have been 
well entrenched over the next decade, and thereafter to have become almost a recognis- 
ably constitutional (and highly unsatisfactory) way of doing business; see Aspinall, The 
Cabinet Council 1783-1835, 181-6 for the early part of the nineteenth century. 

4. See I, 605-8; but also pp. 113-14 above. 

5. Professor Christie has found very few Minutes sent before 1779, and Aspinall (op. cit., 


195) only 74 from the whole period 1783 to 1801, with an unusual peak of thirteen in 1800. 
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35, 26, 14 and 31 meetings respectively: a total of 106, which may be on the 
low side even taking into account meetings so specified which in fact were 
possibly informal consultations between selected members. The regular- 
ity and detail of reports may hint, at any rate sometimes, at notice from 
some official quarter; if so, this could bear on a comparison with a possi- 
ble 66 meetings for the period covering the six years of normal func- 
tioning from the opening of 1784 to the middle of 1790.! The higher total, 
and the contrast with the likely number of Minutes, alike point to an 
acceleration in a process. As Fox indeed observed a few years later, with 
rather typical emphasis but freshly renewed experience, the ‘Cabinet 
Council’ could meet for different purposes: ‘For affording the members an 
opportunity of consulting with each other and stating their ideas recipro- 
cally on points connected with their several departments, but with no 
intention of communicating the result to his Majesty’, or ‘On other occa- 
sions ... to advise His Majesty in person’.? The bare outline of the record, 
despite — and in — its ambiguities, goes some way towards confirming a 
development which would have been impelled by the pressure of the 
times. 

Much however remained the same. The sequence of meetings tended 
to follow a familiar chronological pattern. The bulk occurred when and 
shortly before Parliament was sitting; the summer recess usually showed 
very few. There was a crop of the latter in 1800 from August into 
September and October, when a combination of urgent and mostly con- 
troversial matters, largely of a kind yielding Minutes to the monarch — the 
quarrel with Denmark, Otto’s approach for a naval armistice, decisions 
on competing operational plans ending with Dundas’s proposal for 
Egypt, the first impact of a second failed corn harvest? — had to be faced. 
But even then members could not always be rounded up, and the months 
of leisure had not been similarly disturbed in the three preceding years. It 
also seems unlikely that there was a regular programme as yet during the 
session itself such as existed, we are told, in the early nineteenth century — 
several meetings a week, and at one time at least almost daily in the run- 
up. The arrangements altogether probably remained distinctly flexible 


1. Ie excluding the exceptional period of the Regency crisis in which the normal 
ingredient of an active sovereign was absent; see I, 628-9. I must make clear the selectivity 
of my readings: The Morning Chronicle, The Morning Post, The Times, The True Briton. The fact 
that reports of meetings not infrequently occurred in more than one of those journals can 
of course often mean that ‘the major source of press reports was items in other newspa- 
pers’ (Jeremy Black, The English Press in the Eighteenth Century, 87). But not so obviously when 
they appeared on the same morning; and a sarcastic comment in The Morning Chronicle of 8 
September 1797 is perhaps suggestive at least for one type of occasion: ‘It is a question 
whether a Cabinet Council or a Cabinet dinner, is of the most importance to the nation, 
but to remove all dispute, they are generally announced together’. 

2. Speech in the Commons in 1806; quoted in Pares, King George III and the Politicians, 
168-9; see I, 632. 

3. The last, though, not the subject of such a Minute. Cf. IT, 532 for the first two years of 
the war. 
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and ad hoc.! Nonetheless, particularly if the Cabinet dinners in London 
are taken additionally into account, Ministers were well accustomed to 
collecting together over the greater part of the year. 

If war is an extension of diplomacy by other means, that in itself was an 
extension of a major subject for discussion; for ‘despatches from the 
Continent’ seem to have provided the staple summons for a meeting as 
they had done in peace.? Conversely, however, the circumstances could 
produce an opposite tendency, to limit consideration to a very few. ‘The 
size of the Cabinet was not large by subsequent standards, or indeed in 
the light of the position only a few years later. But a figure of 10 to 11 after 
1794 (with 13 for part of that year) was noticeably higher than the 8 with 
which Pitt started, and when the matter to be dealt with was delicate or 
awkward, or speed was of the essence, the effective Ministers were apt to 
deplore the encumbrance of the ‘great awkward’ body.’ Given its current 
habits and means of business this was not surprising, and there was no 
structure of delegation to directly subordinate committees — that emerged 
only in the first quarter of the twentieth century. As so often therefore — as 
is endemic in committees — much was left to an inner group, and the main 
demands in this instance gave its normal members a distinct identity for 
several years, which cast its influence over the range of business beyond 
the war itself. The emphasis varied: Grenville for example might have 
more to say than Dundas about the economics of dearth and relief, or the 
Irish question after the rising of ’98 had been crushed; Dundas more than 
Grenville on the regional prospects for overseas trade. But it was rare for 
both to be silent, or less than prominent, on a major issue, and the fact 
helped bridge gaps and hold within bounds that widely deplored but 
recurrent phenomenon, all too easily induced by the structures, a 
‘Government of Departments’.° 

The cohesion and distinctiveness of such a group, however, were not 
absolute. Examples have been taken from these years of matters reserved 
from the majority of the Cabinet, usually with its tacit consent but not 
infrequently without,° and dealt with confidentially by the same few 
members — most often Pitt and those two colleagues, joined for the 
purpose with whoever else might be involved. Secrecy sometimes dic- 
tated, and diplomatic or political convenience could argue for exclusion; 


1. Richard E. Willis, ‘Cabinet Politics and Executive Policy-Making Procedures, 
1794-1801 (Albion, vol. VIL, no. 1, 9). 

2. Cf. I, 628-9; p. 356 above. 

3. See p. 320 above. 

4. The mechanical constraints for instance on intercommunication should not be over- 
looked (see eg I, 576) and confidential clerks were few (eg I, 174, II, 514). 

5. See eg North to Fox in 1783 (Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, U1, 38); Spencer 
Perceval to Huskisson, 21 August 1809 (English Historical Documents 1788-1632, ed. Aspinall 
and E. Anthony Smith, 129). Cf. I, 304, and 309 on the Secretaries of State. 

6. See eg Aspinall, “The Cabinet Council, 1788-1835’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, 
XXXVIII, 149), 210-11; Willis op. cit. 3, 14-15. 
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partially indeed even of a Minister — one can instance Windham — who 
was administratively concerned. But confidentiality could also affect the 
treatment of the most important figures themselves: for instance, in strik- 
ing degree, in the struggle between Pitt and Grenville over policy in the 
peace negotiation at Lille.! This was certainly exceptional. Nonetheless it 
underlined the lesson that Pitt, once engaged, did not ‘choose to suffer it 
to be doubtfull who is the effectual Minister’.? 

For the balance and tone of a Cabinet responded very largely, within its 
developing frame, to the personality and performance of the member 
who by this stage was emerging more definitively as First or Prime 
Minister. In Pitt’s case there was no room for doubt.He had never been 
greatly interested in the Cabinet as such: it was a given political fact, a 
necessary context for the conduct of policy, tangential to the small groups 
of intimates and officials with which he preferred to work. His instinctive 
response, as he put it politely when questioned on the outlook for the 
expanded Cabinet in 1794, was that ‘he placed much dependence on his 
new colleagues, and still more on himself’. The dominance was not — 
could scarcely be — as even over almost two decades as its undoubted exis- 
tence conveyed. The abiding impression of his capacity was clear, and 
was set in marble by his followers after his death. 


Mr. Pitt must have felt, and his colleagues must have felt also, that he 
had such comprehensive talents and powers that he was himself essen- 
tially the Government in all its Departments — that he could form a 
Government almost of himself, and each of his colleagues must have 
felt that Mr. Pitt could do without him, though he could not do without 
Mr. Pitt. 


So wrote a disciple and successor to an associate who had also known the 
great man.* And the terms carry, as they carried, conviction. ‘Only 
connect’. Pitt was the indisputable source of connexion, the centre of 
reference for other Ministers. The acquired range of his knowledge of 
business, and the rarer capacity to perceive and construct relationships and 
linkages, gave him a status among his colleagues which none seriously pre- 
sumed to share. And the connexions carried farther. His prolonged super- 
iority in Cabinet bolstered, as it drew on, his standing with the fundamental 
authorities from whose constitutional tension and partnership the Cabinet 
itself had emerged. He bore a formidable reputation both in Parliament 
and at Court; and the triple accomplishments sustained one another, 


1. Pp. 57-61 above. 

2. Cf. I, 133, for December 1783. 

g. Il, 415. 

4. Spencer Perceval to Huskisson, 21 August 1809 (English Historical Documents 
1783-1632, 129). Cf. for the middle nineties the information given to a new MP, later 
Speaker: ‘He will not suffer anybody to arrange his papers, and extract the important 
points for him’ (Charles Abbot’s diary for 17 March 1796; Colchester, I, 45). 
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multiplying the effect. The whole represented a remarkably rounded 
achievement, which mounting adversities now had not overturned.! 

The terms of the tribute, even so, were well defined; ‘even under these 
circumstances’, it ended, ‘I have understood .. . that Mr. Pitt himself 
could not in all Departments control expenditure as he wished’. Nor were 
the limits confined to that.? The talents of an individual cannot extinguish 
on their own the workings of a rooted administrative system. Nor do they 
ensure that exchanges over policy in Cabinet itself will always be plain 
sailing. Pitt was not the easiest of chairmen, whether or not he called a 
meeting himself.3 A prime connector in the range of business, he was 
scarcely a connector of people: the charm which could fascinate in the 
right company was not readily conspicuous with assorted colleagues. His 
social manner had relaxed somewhat. But the awkwardness and chill 
were not far absent beneath the acquired handshaking and loud laugh, 
and he never threw off that ‘shyness of . . . disposition’, as Richmond once 
described it, ‘which when there has been any little rub knows not how to 
bring matters to rights again’. Nor was he as consistently decisive as the 
imperious attitude suggested; the recent vacillations were not confined to 
military judgment, exceptionally acute as these had recently been.® Some 
of his colleagues indeed were apt to complain of his yielding too much to 
the influences of companions with ‘minds not of sufficient . . . Calibre to 
lead a Mind like his’; and his own congenital approach was not of a piece 
—he could indeed have echoed his father, who once confessed of himself 
that ‘he was an odd mixture of a creature the most obstinate on the one 
head and the most diffident on the other’.° When he could or did not wish 
to make up his mind he could prove highly irresolute or evasive; and in 
such circumstances the cards could be played very close to his chest. It was 
hard to tell sometimes how far he was being swayed and how far his 
responses were tactical. It could also be very hard to gain a view when a 
lack or loss of interest resulted in papers being put aside and momentum 
delayed.’ Sometimes opaque, easily deflected by those in his confidence 
but in the last resort, when sufficiently concerned, looking to himself 
alone, temperamentally distant with those beyond his circle, and not dis- 


1. Cf. I, 633 for the earlier, and pp. 35~9, 378-80 above for more recent and vulnerable 
years. 

2. See I, 303; 309-11, 317-20. 

3. Cf. op. cit., 309 for the frequency of summons by the Foreign Secretary. 

4. To Pitt, 15 December 1794 (H.M.C., Bathurst, 707). Cf. I, 406 and n5 for the cultiva- 
tion of a superficial heartiness. 

5. Pp. 378-80 above. 

6. Eg copy of Spencer to Dundas, 13 November 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp 
G44), alluding to their common ‘Experience’; and cf. Redesdale to Charles Abbot, 5 May 
1804 — ‘I know his disposition to yield to inferior minds’, apt to be one ‘of all great men’ 
(PR.O. 30/9/15/1). The comment was in fact quite a common one; see I, 322. Chatham’s 
remark was reported by the Duke of Devonshire, in The Devonshire Diary, ... Memoranda on 
State of Affairs 1759-1762, ed. Peter D. Brown and Karl W. Schweitzer . . . (1982), 93. 

7. Cf. I, 323-4, 215-16; p. 429 above. 
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posed to suffer a challenge, his leadership was unquestioned but the 
atmosphere was not warm. 

This was well known, and tales of dissatisfaction were of course well 
aired. Their effects had been exaggerated at points along a lengthy 
course. The opening two to three years in the eighties saw some 
difficulties, largely from the Minister’s inexperience, and uneasiness grew 
with the mounting weight of the issues in the latter years of the following 
decade. But the emphasis among Pitt’s associates was for long on his pre- 
ponderant formidable virtues; exceptions were mostly episodic; and of 
the two most persistent doubters Thurlow was forced to go and Liverpool, 
co-operating throughout partly out of loyalty to the King, contained his 
reservations, as he made his contribution, in a steady attention to his 
duties. Over the central years in fact, say from 1786 to 1795, rising success 
followed by the rising pressures promoted a broad consensus;! and the 
subsequent problems, coming to a head at the very close of the century, 
were those inexorably of policy, compounded rather than generated by 
personalities under growing strain. The interaction in that period 
however gave more genuine substance to the impression of discontent; 
made the more serious in the end by its extension to an intimately associ- 
ated quarter, as the King — the focus of so large a share of any Cabinet’s 
attention — began to stir under its tendency to take his consent for granted 
in fast-moving events.” It was of this most recent phase, though the 
comment was apparently applied, wrongly, to the wartime Ministry as a 
whole, that a later Secretary of the Treasury could write that he did not 
believe ‘there was ever a less united Cabinet, and nothing prospered 
except Mr. Pitt’s never-to-be-equalled management of the House of 
Commons’.’ The times indeed were then out of joint, Pitt himself seemed 
increasingly unable to grip the state of overseas affairs, and in 1800 was 
even perhaps on the verge of a nervous breakdown. Such a picture was 
not complete. The Minister retained his authority and sense of direction 
in handling the simultaneous domestic problems arising from the great 
dearth; his breakdown, if such it was, lasted only briefly; and hopes of the 
war itself rose, as they fell, intermittently in 1798 and ’g9.* Operational 
plans moreover were on foot in 1800, one choice forced through by 
himself,> which in due course would bring their rewards. Nevertheless a 
partial vacuum developed at this low stage in the country’s fortunes which 
brought his colleagues collectively, and thereby the King, into a detailed 
prominence they could well have done without.® 


1. For these suggested markers see I, 633, II, 441-2, 523-4, Ch. XIV sections I, III. 

2. Eg pp. 369-70, 381-3 above; and see Willis, op. cit., 13-17. 

3. Charles Arbuthnot to Wellington in 1834, quoted in Aspinall, op. cit. 203n4. It is hard 
to be sure to which exact period it was applied. 

4. Ch. X, section I, pp. 81-3 above for the first two. 

5. Pp. 409-10 above. 

6. See p. 387 above for Dundas'’s list of disagreements. 
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‘Government’ in the eighteenth century ‘shared the values of politics’. 
The interpenetration could be variously traced to express the unifying 
forces of the state. In the work of administration itself during an age of 
largely autonomous institutions, the link existed in a system of patronage 
‘which held the political nation in the service of the Crown, and turned 
service under the Crown into a political asset’.! Given the scale of busi- 
ness, the product hitherto had survived its periods of strain. How well 
would it cope now against a double challenge, from a possible domestic 
threat to the old order and, within that order, from the demands of a war 
that would endure almost unbroken for almost twenty-five years? 

By the end of the 1790s strains could certainly be seen. In the face of 
disaffection, they spread across the patterns of authority lying beyond the 
central executive, to the Courts of law and into those areas where support 
for Government was qualified by the varieties of local response. Within 
the central management itself, particularly of the war, the pressures fell on 
Departments that were small in size, affected — though not dominated — 
by the casualness and jobbery arising from patronage,’ and limited in 
their effect by the conscious dispersal of powers. Something has been seen 
of the widespread efforts, with their own constraints of theory and of 
practice, to apply the regulations on prices of bread and the laws against 
sedition.’ The focal machinery of government for its part encountered a 
combination of demands which Pitt and others feared at moments might 
even threaten the foundations of the state, but in the event proved 
containable once more within the time span of the decade. 

For both elements — the time span and the combination — should be 
recognised. We must recall that we are concerned with a period which 
turned out to be a stage in a process; we are not discussing the impact of 
the Napoleonic as well as of the Revolutionary War.‘ On the other hand, 
the amalgam of pressures was novel in degree to a point not repeated in 
the renewed hostilities: the prospect of a serious invasion was then 
quashed in the opening phase, and while Government’s finances were 
under pressure and discontent in the country persisted, there was no crisis 
comparable to the closure of the Bank of England and the mutinies in 
1797 and the combination of the dearth and unrest from 1799 to 1801. 
These tests took the accepted defences of domestic order about as far, it 
seemed, as they could go. And if the impact of operations was not felt so 
dramatically on its relevant areas of administration, their familiar 
responses were likewise under heavy stress by the end of the decade. 
Rather as in the case of the wars of William III and Queen Anne, much 
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experiment now in the first period laid a groundwork for improvement in 
the second. 

Nonetheless the demands of the 1790s were not such as to force major 
changes to the system. The war did not last quite long enough for revi- 
slonary incentives to be tried. ‘The size of the regular land forces in partic- 
ular was notably higher by the close of the French Revolutionary War 
than by that of the American War of Independence: some 150,000 
effectives in 1801 compared with some 115,000 in 1782.! But the graph had 
not moved steadily through the wartime years, and the numbers achieved 
were lower — markedly lower — than were allowed by the annual 
Parliamentary votes. Thus in 1795 and 1799, the peak years of recruitment 
for the regular army, its effective size (including Ordnance artillery) was 
respectively some 124,000 and 115,000 men while the sums granted were 
for some 213,000 and 257,000; and in 1801 itself for some 289,000.? The 
limits in fact were not so directly financial as practical. The results of 
recruitment for the army were remarkable — far more so than in the 
American War: some 210,000 additions over nine years, compared with 
some 77,000 in the six years to 1774—80.3 But these had to be balanced 
against, and for some years were overbalanced by losses (largely from 
disease) and desertions; and the hope of preserving significant forces for 
action beyond Britain and Ireland rested on a major enlargement of aux- 
ilary troops to reinforce home defence. Again, much was done. The 
militia and Fencibles were said to stand in 1801 at some 104,000, and 
Volunteer effectives including the horsed yeomanry at perhaps over 
92,000 (the latter as against some 147,000 on paper). Much too was 
attempted by the standards of the day, and something achieved, to 
improve these forces and their use: by better, if still flawed, regulations for 
pay, for a limited transfer of direction from the Home Office and the 
Lords Lieutenant to the Secretary of State for War, and a partial freeing 
of British militia for service in Europe and in Ireland.° But traditional 
barriers survived the efforts, themselves guarded, towards a more com- 
prehensive pattern: jealous authorities, watchful peers and MPs, adminis- 
trative inadequacies, constraints from other demands on available 
numbers. The machinery for the part-time soldiers was consciously 
diffuse, the spirit, favourably or resentfully, amateur: a mixture of draft by 


1. For the land forces, deducting the embodied British militia and Fencibles and the 
Irish establishment in each case, see Mackesy, The War for America, Appendix, 524-5, 
Fortescue, History of the British Army, 1V-Part II, Appendix D, 940. Figures to the nearest 
thousand. 

2. Fortescue, op. cit., Appendices D and C, 938-40; subtracting embodied militia and 
Fencibles where relevant. 

3. Mackesy, op. cit., 526; Fortescue, op. cit., Appendix D, 940. 

4. Western, The English Militia, 222 cites Dundas’s calculation of 82,000 for that force in 
1799; Fortescue, op. cit., gives his conclusions on real strength for the militia, 889, and the 
Volunteers, 893. 

5. See pp. 123-6, 223-4 above, and in particular Western, op. cit., ch. [X, sections II, 
Ill. 
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selective compulsion and substitution and of voluntary duty itself the 
product of inducements as well as encouragement, of social approbation 
and social pressures; the whole resting perforce, if sometimes uneasily, on 
a confidence that the people could be armed against invasion — or 
disaffection — in a form which in practice could disguise only sketchily the 
unfilled needs against external attack. The problems of manpower for the 
land forces, regular and auxiliary, remained unsolved at the end of the 
first of the two French wars. They had indeed to be freshly addressed even 
before the second began. 

The problems for the navy of course were rather different. While its 
control and organisation ashore showed their own degrees of dispersed 
authority, the Admiralty enjoyed an inherited precedence, and conditions 
imposed a higher degree of co-ordination.! In the event it managed to 
collect a fair proportion of the numbers whom it asked the Commons to 
finance. Granted money for 73,000 ‘seamen’ in 1794 it in fact claimed to 
have found some 74,000, and against allocations for some 92,000 in 1800 
it could muster some 94,000.2 They were not necessarily available where 
most needed, or at all easily produced in a conflict that saw a large expan- 
sion of the fleet. The processes relied on the familiar methods — bounties 
to volunteers, contracts with maritime institutions some in return for 
exemptions from impressment, the press itself from the ports, as regulated 
by the new Impressment Service, and from British merchantmen;? and 
the same were applied, increasingly as the war went on, to coloured 
colonials and to foreigners. ‘The latter’s numbers in fact accounted for a 
small but noticeable part of the complement in many British men-of-war: 
Nelson’s Victory herself at ‘Ivafalgar had on board 71 men from twelve 
sources outside Britain and Ireland — eight per cent of the company; and 
the proportions could be rather higher than that.* The calls for men were 
unceasing, and often hard to satisfy from the nature of the case as ships 
came and went, often depleted by casualties and desertion and again at 
short notice, among their stations at home and overseas. Such limitations 
were those of quantity. But the navy’s most acute shortage lay in quality: 
in the persistent want of proper seamen as distinct from those so called in 
the Parliamentary Estimates. The pool of maritime manpower was exten- 
sive; but it fed the streams of a mercantile economy, and there were never 
men enough, or always conveniently placed, to fill the unpopular service 
of the wartime fleets. Pitt’s Quota Acts of 1795-6 were designed to help 


1. Cf. I, 171, 494. 

2. Michael Lewis, A Social History of the Navy 1783-1815 (1960), 119-20. On the other 
hand there was a shortage of Marines in both years — in 1794 by over 4,000 on a grant for 
some 12,000, in 1800 by over 3,000 on a grant for some 23,000. All figures to the nearest 
thousand. The evidence however is sparse, and the Admiralty indeed, from the nature of 
its recruitment, had to cope with a variety of genuine difficulties in providing accurate 
numbers. 

3. Il, 496-7. 

4. Lewis, op. cit., 129. 
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meet both the needs — for numbers, requiring landmen as well as seamen, 
and for skills — by enlistment under improved bounty; and they were soon 
Judged a reasonable if variable success. The quality by and large was 
thought acceptable; in the first year they supplied more than double the 
intake from impressment over, the two preceding years; and while the level 
of recruitment then declined, and they became a whipping boy for the 
mutinies of ’97, earning a largely adventitious notoriety,! they continued 
to provide a modest proportion of many ships’ companies until the end of 
the war. Their contribution joined the others, persistently piecemeal — 
from Irishmen whether in Ireland itself or scattered in British ships and 
ports,” from the foreigners, mostly neutrals, from the home-grown prod- 
ucts of the press — which together as the years went by accounted increas- 
ingly for the crews who manned the ships that established the strategic 
command of the seas. 

Pitt himself was prominently involved at times in the series of measures 
to raise men for the forces. He personally moved the bills for the naval 
Impressment Service in 1793, the military Volunteers in 1794 and the 
Quota scheme in the next two years, intervened to suspend exemptions 
from the press in 1798, and was concerned in the efforts for improved 
direction and use of the militia in the same year; and early in the next 
decade he plunged into dispute on fresh plans for military manpower.’ 
Some of these instances — the support for the Volunteers, and the later 
controversy over a force for reserve — had a strong political connotation 
over and above the administrative content. And so too had a further asso- 
ciated initiative, which focused less on the problems of naval manpower — 
perennially unsolved — than on the record of naval administration as a 
whole. 

Pitt entered this last arena for mixed, or complementary, reasons which 
led him into a broad defence of the workings of the current system. It is 
unlikely that in different circumstances he would have paid the subject 
such prominent public attention: on the contary it was one that he had 
earlier kept within the confines of Government as strictly as he could, 
when, as had happened in peacetime, it had come under examination. 
The reforming decade of the 1780s had seen a series of inquiries into the 
navy’s finances, as part of a wider scrutiny of Government Departments: 
by, among others, the Commission for Examining the Public Accounts, 
established by North, the Commission for Auditing the Public Accounts 
and the Commission of Enquiry into Fees, both set up by himself.4 Some 
useful results had been obtained quite promptly by the reports of the first 
two bodies. But the searches of the third were more extensive, and they 
gave support and cover to proposals, on which in fact they were partly 


1. II, 497; pp. 19-20, 25~6 above. 

2. Ibid. and p. 32. 
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based, emanating within the system itself from the reforming 
Comptroller of the Navy, Sir Charles Middleton. The Minister had been 
sympathetic. But pressure of other business and then mischance and a 
waning of interest intervened, and he himself had taken care at the outset 
to see that the Commission was responsible to the King in Council and 
not, as the Commission for Examining had been, directly to the House of 
Commons. There were administrative attractions in this course, in what 
might be difficult conditions. At the same time the arrangement made it 
easier for the findings to be ignored and further work to be dropped. ‘That 
in fact was what happened; the completed reports on the various offices 
were still not published when war broke out, and meanwhile Middleton’s 
own experience — he resigned in 1790, though remaining in charity with 
Pitt — seemed to be conclusive. It proved however not to be so. For in 1797 
a fresh investigation took place, by the Commons’ Select Committee on 
Finance. 

This last was a further major undertaking, as deep and wide-ranging as 
its predecessor and drawing, as that had done, on the experience of a 
fresh increase in demands and responses. The pressures were not felt 
evenly in the various sectors. But their combination for the navy was sub- 
stantial, given the many constraints — of men for ships and yards, of suit- 
able docks, of the different types of timber native and imported, of hemp 
and canvas, victuals for sizeable floating populations constantly on the 
move: of the multifarious needs in fact of what was still, as it had been 
through the century, the largest and most widely spread industrial under- 
taking in the country. The fleet had entered the war in unusually good 
shape, and was able to settle quickly onto a war footing. At the start of 
1793 it mustered 291 ships of the line and gg smaller vessels, amounting to 
390 in all; for 1794 the figures were 300, 120 and 420 respectively; for 1801 
373, 362 and 735. On the same respective dates 20, 63 and 71 per cent of 
the ships of the line, and 40, 80 and 86 per cent of the frigates, were in 
commission for sea service: witnesses (allowing for the losses, and distinct 
from repairs and captures) to the broad limits of construction of larger 
units, as also to the capacity for effective mobilisation.! Other statistics 
also suggest the attainable levels of construction and availability of 
resources. Some 6,000 tons of warships was launched in 1793 (some 
4'/2,000 from the royal dockyards), some 22,000 (6,000) in 1794, and 
12,000 (4,000) in 1801 after two years of lower figures. Likewise there were 
some 1,300 of the range of tallest masts in store at the start of 1793 and 
some 1,200 for 1801, 5,000 and 7,000 tons respectively of hemp, 12,000 
and 48,000 bolts of canvas, 52,000 and 97,000 copper sheets, some 58,000 
and 42,000 loads of timber of all kinds. On virtually the same dates in the 
two years the royal yards contained some 8'/2,000 and 11,000 artificers 


1. Roger Morriss, The Royal Dockyards during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars (1981), 12 
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and labourers and 3 and 3'/2,000 shipwrights.! The whole represented an 
overall substantial, though not startling, progressive enlargement of 
capacity for war, whose problems on shore became a prominent target at 
intervals in an age of conscious reform. 

The Select Committee proyed very thorough, reporting on every naval 
establishment.? The impact was beneficial, in both the short and the 
medium term when subsequent reformers built, though in partly con- 
trasting ways, on the latest findings. Informed pressure from outside was 
indeed of high value; for the authorities were well placed to obstruct. The 
technical complexities enabled them, often justifiably, to fend off unpalat- 
able criticism; and the Admiralty at the summit of its professional Boards 
tended to regard itself as special and distinct among the Departments.3 
Although directed by a Privy Council committee in 1792 to comment on 
the detailed evidence and opinions of the Commission on Fees, it did not 
do so, and when the Select Committee followed up five years later the 
reply was only in general terms. ‘How far this may be deemed a 
Satisfactory Explanation’, the affronted members noted, was for ‘the 
Judgement of the House’.t Changes were necessary, as indeed was recog- 
nised within the naval ‘civil’ branches themselves. But, as elsewhere, there 
were strong vested interests, and in this instance with practical 
responsibilities; experience bred genuine caution; the usage of the service 
was easily invoked and amateur criticism instinctively rejected. Life in any 
case could be comfortable and profitable. “Chat degree of laziness natural 
to office’, as Pitt remarked of Government agencies in general at the 
start,° could be seen in many nooks and crannies familiar since the age of 
Pepys; and so too could abuses that likewise infuriated officers and men 
afloat. Examples could be culled perhaps most plentifully from the dock- 
yards, those focal points of management; and the Select Committee paid 
due attention to them, and to the wider questions of procedures and prob- 
lems. Much was examined afresh. The latest investigation proved quite as 
impressive as its predecessors over the past fifteen years. 

Its conclusions nonetheless were by no means wholly condemnatory. In 
their explanation of the need, from the Admiralty’s inadequate response, 
to delve so fully into detail, the inquisitors added their wish to be abreast of 
the ‘many useful Regulations and Improvements . . . made, particularly in 
His Majesty’s Dock Yards of late Years’. And in point of fact a good deal 


1. Morriss, op. cit., 28 table 5, 86 table 13, 80 table 10, 106 table 17. The figures for 1801 
in table 13 are given for mid February rather than the usual 1 January. Allowing for the 
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Commons Sessional Papers of the Eighteeth Century, ed. Sheila Lambert (nd), vols. 107-114. 
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had been done, in its own ways. The naval transport system was tidied up 
in 1794-5 with the creation of the Transport Board; the work of the Navy 
Office was reorganised in 1796 on lines recommended by the Commission 
on Fees and Middleton; medical services were greatly improved, not least 
by stricter discipline in hygiene, from the early years of the war; supervi- 
sion of the Treasurer of the Navy’s accounts and cash balances had earlier 
been marginally tightened, though only marginally as would be proved;! 
and in the dockyards, as the Select Committee acknowledged, reforms 
were unevenly being applied. There were, as there generally were, active 
men at work among the dross. In particular, the appointment in 1796 of 
the ingenious and energetic Samuel Bentham to the new post of Inspector 
General of Naval Works introduced a period of experiment and improve- 
ment — if one also of some organisational conflict — which included the 
construction of two docks at Portsmouth, the first built, as distinct from 
planned, for many decades.” The process of change in the extensive naval 
system was modest compared with that of the ensuing Napoleonic War. 
But it gave its successor a recognisable birth, and it was significant com- 
pared with the record since its nearest counterpart in the two French wars 
of acentury before. The climate of opinion — of attitude — was developing 
among ‘the civil ingredients of naval power’. And as the Board of 
Admiralty sat at its great table in the panelled room with the wind vane on 
the wall, the conduct of the resulting operations, themselves the fruit of 
hard experience, was steadily increasing in effect.t The French remained 
strategically dangerous; they could threaten invasion of Ireland or 
Britain, and the war on trade claimed heavy losses, rising to a peak in 1797, 
and particularly in the West and East Indies.° But the convoys, instituted 
in 1793 and made compulsory in 1798, grew in size and their organisation 
and defence were greatly improved; exports more than doubled, and 
imports increased by over 60 per cent, between 1792 and 1799; and the 
Royal Navy was the victor in the set battle pieces. Seapower, under 
continuous pressure, was making itself felt progressively, with sufficient, if 
arguably just sufficient, resources and management ashore. When Pitt 
entered the lists a few years later there were achievements to applaud, as 
well as the highly visible continuing need to improve. 

The other elements of the armed forces could likewise show some 
adaptation to some of the demands. Partially, slowly, encumbered by 
administrative structures and political demands, specific advances were 
being made. Some could be claimed, despite its persistent bad reputation, 
by the Ordnance, largely the legacy of Richmond’s time as Master 
General until early in 1795.° Much of the drive was lacking thereafter. But 


. I, 301-2, II, 495-6; Morriss, op. cit., passim. 

. Op. cit., 46-53. 

Op. cit., vi. 

. Cf. II, 497-500. 

The annual average overall in the war amounted to about 500 ships. 
. Cf. I, 312, and more particularly II, 492-4. 
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one important process was secured: supply of small arms — the most 
widely needed weapons — was eventually regained by the Department 
from its competing colleagues buying muskets at short notice for their own 
frequently short-term ends. Home production from private industry 
increased — a proposal in 1794 for the Ordnance to go into manufacture 
itself came to nothing — and procurement from the Continent (an early 
exception to the more normal picture of Britain as the arsenal for the 
alliances) was gradually reduced. Provision in other respects — of field 
artillery and gunpowder — was more adequate in quantity, and for the 
latter in quality: William Congreve at the Government’s powder mills saw 
to that.! The results overall were no more than moderate. The British 
were regularly outgunned by the French, serving the greatest gunner of 
them all, and the Ordnance as a ministry of supply suffered incessant 
complaint, as it always had done, from its military and naval customers. 
Much of that was justified. Nonetheless the central office was not excep- 
tionally incompetent under one of the most reliable Secretaries in 
Government service — R.H. Crew, whose calibre places him in the 
company of officials such as Irving and Frewin at the Customs -, and in 
fact it earned qualified approval from the Select Committee of 1797. It 
certainly did useful work in its other capacities, of mapping and education 
and research. The Trigonometrical or Ordnance Survey, set on foot in 
1791, saw its first map published four years later by a private printer; and 
the discovery that its own facilities were inadequate for such a task led toa 
first, if typically qualified, step in 1794 with the provision of a ‘Drawing’ 
(but not engraving) ‘Room’ in the Tower which was united with the 
Survey itself in 1801. The latter’s work went on slowly throughout the 
decade on a financial pittance. But it went on, and the quality was good. 
So too, against the same background and thanks in part to private efforts, 
did work on the development of powder and ammunition. Richard 
Watson, self-taught while professor of chemistry at Cambridge before 
moving to the Regius chair of divinity and a Welsh bishopric, had earlier 
increased the explosive power of shot, and his method was now improved 
by the Department; and through the later 1790s Captain Henry Shrapnell 
of the artillery was experimenting, partly at his own expense, with the 
invention that would bear his name and, like Congreve’s rocket conceived 
slightly later, remain a British monopoly in the Napoleonic War to the 
envy of other Powers.* Such lines of activity argued a basis of official 
education — as in some other Government offices! — which indeed was 
fitting for an institution responsible for design of weapons. The Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich had been in existence for over fifty 


1. See Richard Glover, Peninsular Preparation, ch. 2. 

2. 21st Report; Sessional Papers, vol. 109. For Irving and Frewin see I, 179, 324. 

3. Glover, op. cit., chs. 3, 8. Glimpses of the Bishop of Llandaffin various other aspects 
of public life appear in I, 235, 389, 492, 621, II, 59, 65. Shrapnell spelt his name thus, 
though his invention dropped the final letter. 

4. See I, 178 for the Post Office. 
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years when the war opened, and its syllabus was impressive, providing 
‘probably . . . the most thorough, all-round scientific education to be had 
in England, if not in Britain, at the time’.! That was at least in theory, and 
in Richmond’s day at any rate it appears to have been so in practice. 
Founded originally for the training of engineers, it now also included 
artillery cadets, all tested by public examination on passing out for their 
commissions; and the overall numbers were enlarged in 1793 and again in 
1798, on the latter occasion to cater for the East India Company’s forces as 
well. So far so good. The difficulty however was to translate principles into 
effective action. There were not many opportunities for British artillery to 
perform systematically on the Continent after the first two years of the 
Revolutionary War. But its shortcomings were conspicuous in the next 
decade in the operations in the Peninsula, most notably perhaps when 
both gunners and engineers proved almost useless in siege work — in 
bombardment and sapping and mining. Nor did the Academy or any 
other official source provide manuals of instruction; those came from 
private hands. Amateurism continued to flourish in the Ordnance, in the 
office and among the troops. One can only claim that perhaps it was 
coming to play a minor part. 

The same could scarcely be said of the infantry and cavalry. The fact 
was recognised openly at the time, and indeed when performance, at least 
of the former, was undeniably on the mend. It was not untypical of the 
navy, and certainly of himself, that St Vincent should have thought the 
army could be abolished and replaced by Marines. But soldiers too, and 
Ministers, were disparaging; and the French for their part held their 
opponents in contempt.* Much of this was born of the unduly depressing 
experiences encountered in the past few years, in which even the steady 
qualities of British troops in battle, formerly commanding high respect, 
seemed to have deserted them at times. Generalship and discipline 
appeared to be at a low ebb, and while the state of the Commissariat 
for supply, coming under the ‘Treasury (and the eye of the First Lord), 
coped not too badly after the disastrous winter of 1794-5, the condition 
of planning was viewed with increasing derision. Seeds of recovery, it 
has been argued, were being sown in the later 1790s: in drill and manoeu- 
vre and tactics, some items of equipment, regulation of rank, plans for 
education;* and these last indeed were potentially if belatedly of high 


1. Glover, op. cit., 189; see 187-93, and 211~13 for the syllabus in the early nineties. 

2. For Ministers see eg Grenville in 1800 (p. 375 and nq above), and Windham, recently 
Secretary at War, still felt much the same seven years later. See Glover, op. cit., 2-4. Within 
the service itself the experienced Major Charles James was by no means alone in stating 
that the army was good only for ‘a war of mere descent and alarm’, in the 1810 edition of 
his New and Enlarged Military Dictionary — and this after the Peninsular victories of Vimeiro 
and ‘Talavera. Wellington himself made similar comments, in a European context, at 
much the same time (II, 330, 379). 

3. I, 482-3 and ng. 


4. See pp. 374-5 above. 
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importance. The regular army had no equivalent to the Woolwich 
Academy for the Ordnance: some young aspirants to commissions in the 
past had gone to a handful of private military establishments at home, 
others to the Continent, usually to France or Prussia. There were few 
British manuals of the military art in its more extensive branches,! though 
translations had been made of foreign specimens, and practice was 
limited to regimental routines and to movements at battalion level. The 
result was a serious lack of competent Generals — Cornwallis lamented 
their ‘melancholy list’? — and above all of staff work in either the Adjutant 
or the Quartermaster General’s departments.’ This latter deficiency 
worried some senior officers; but nothing was done in face of the tradi- 
tional fears of too effective a standing army, and it was the very end of the 
century before matters began to move. In 1798, however, they benefited 
from the arrival of one of those peripatetic professional soldiers who had 
always been a feature of European warfare, often gaining high 
qualifications on the way. The Frenchman Francis Jarry — called 
indifferently General and Monsieur in London — had served on the staff of 
Frederick the Great and ended as head of the Prussian Ecole Militaire; 
more recently he had held a command in the army that defeated the 
Prussians at Jemappes. He may have been known to York when the young 
Duke was sent to learn his trade in Germany; at all events the 
Commander-in-Chief was glad to accept his offer, on emigrating to 
England, to set up a military school for instruction in the higher reaches of 
the art of warfare. It was a modest start in a private house at High 
Wycombe, and it was soon in trouble, for the lectures, delivered for good 
measure in French, proved too much for most of the pupils. Rescue 
however came from an enterprising British soldier, Colonel Le Marchant, 
who set to work with York’s official neutrality but sympathetic support to 
modify the syllabus and attract public interest. In 1801 his plan for an 
official institution could be approved by a military committee, and in June 
the Royal Military College was officially established. Much had to be 
done, and in such matters the effects are apt to be slow. A foundation 
nonetheless had been laid, and a junior branch for possible cadets, sited 
nearby at Marlow, was confirmed in 1802. Both trod difficult and wary 
paths. But the seeds of the Staff College at Camberley and the Military 
College at Sandhurst had been sown. 

There were thus signs of improvement at the Horse Guards under 
York. The effects were slender — barely observable — by the end of the 
Revolutionary War, and the commissioned ranks of the British army by 
and large retained their amateur culture in the European campaigns 


1. And little notice taken; a relevant exception, Thomas More Molyneux’s investigation 
into Conjunct Operations, published in 1759, fell on deaf ears in the 1790s (A.D. Harvey, 
Collision of Empires (1992), 131). 

2. P. 375 above. 

3. The two assistants to the latter in the campaign of 1793~4 in the Low Countries were 
Hanoverians. 
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down to Waterloo. They acknowledged, some deplored, but many were 
rather proud of the fact, which they and their compatriots took for 
granted as the product of its particular context. The old suspicions per- 
sisted of a professional armed force on home soil: that was something 
more permissible elsewhere, in distant theatres and of course at sea — 
sailors had long regained their standing, as soldiers had not, from 
apprehensions of threat under the Stuarts. The feeling remained instinc- 
tive and strong. At the same time it had now to take account of a new 
element, or at least a sensation that was novel in degree. For an increase in 
land forces in the country could not be avoided if sedition, as conceived in 
the nineties, was to be held down. The size of the militia was raised; the 
Volunteers were encouraged and the numbers responded; the regulars 
were housed in the new barracks whose expense, under the new Barrack 
Master General, soon began to get out of hand.! Policing in general 
indeed now formed ‘a Branch, and not an immaterial one, of the Public 
Expenditure’:? the pre-war dislike of such regulation persisted, but one 
way and another the practice was enlarged. The Bow Street runners, few 
in numbers, were more active outside London than before; the powers of 
the police in the capital were extended in 1800 to a force on the Thames 
with a new office in Wapping; magistrates were brought more closely into 
touch with the Home Office as unrest heightened in the great dearth.’ 
The machinery of co-operation was fully used over this wide sphere, 
within the parameters of acceptance, between the civil and the military 
authorities and among the former themselves. 


Such efforts gained their best measures of success of course when prior 
information was received: a commodity for which they required direction 
and aid.* The prime deterrent to purposeful disaffection, as distinct from 
the climate of discontent, lay in hard intelligence; and here the 
Government seems to have moved with confidence and effect. This was 
indeed in stark contrast to the provision of operational military intelli- 
gence, which had not advanced significantly under the war Departments 
from the situation in the opening campaigns. But in a clandestine sphere 
there was less need to consult Departmental interests, or public sentiment. 
For control was concentrated in the Alien Office, that discreet offshoot of 


1. See II, 195, 490, p. 294 above. The Commons’ Select Committee of 1797 found the 
‘Barrack Department’ standing ‘upon a very large and extensive Establishment’ (20th 
Report; Sesstonal Papers, vol. 109, 391). 

2. As the Select Committee put it (28th Report; op. cit., vol. 112, 7-8). 

3. P. 313 above for the runners, and see Ch. X, section II in general. The Act for the 
Thames police, passed in July, was 39 & 40 Geo. III, 87; some light is thrown on discussion 
in 1800 in the diary of Charles Abbot, that expert on legislation, in PR.O. 30/9/32. 

4. See for instance the assertion by a later Home Secretary to that effect, reflecting as 
one example on the course of events in the discovery of the Irish revolutionaries in 1798 
(Lord Pelham to George III, 30 July 1803; L.C.G., III, IV, no. 2774); pp. 117, 165 above. 

5. See II, 485, 542, 577-8; p. 376 above. 
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the Home Office which was responsible directly to the Secretary of State 
and applied its inspection of émigrés to a variety of roles. Covering the 
inseparable problems of Ireland and Britain, it could claim a remarkable 
level of achievement: ‘a systematic collection of intelligence’ which, 
recalling the situation a decade before, amounted to ‘the speedy develop- 
ment of an efficient secret service’.! Its tentacles spread beyond home ter- 
ritory: in particular to a ‘police office’ in Hamburg, a meeting point for 
Irish revolutionaries, which was equipped through the British resident 
with powers to arrest. That however in its turn was not its sole function, 
within an integrated organisation. The ‘police’ officer, a German mercen- 
ary agent previously employed by several European states, also managed 
to penetrate the local republican ‘secret committee’ directed from 
France.” 

For the Alien Office was concerned from the start with foreign as well as 
domestic intelligence; and not only with intelligence but — the exact 
reverse of its purpose at home — subversion as well. The detail is intricate 
to follow, though it is yielding much of its pattern. The essentials however 
have been becoming increasingly clear. The setback to Wickham’s plans 
from Switzerland in 1797, the failure of the French risings in 1799, had not 
extinguished British hopes of supporting a counter-revolution.? Money 
was not lacking, for contacts that were kept tightly secret: only a handful 
of officials and Ministers were aware of the extent of both. The amounts 
of ‘Pitt’s gold’ indeed appear to have been quite exceptional, sent through 
special accounts in banks in London and Hamburg, themselves employ- 
ing in part letters of credit on French banks; over £3,600,000 was 
recorded in Wickham’s account for the first half of 1800 — a sum larger 
than the provision for Allied subsidies in the budget for that year —, and if 
this may have included some payments still owing it by no means stood on 
its own. On the contrary, much must have been spent on a fresh organisa- 
tion in Paris of which he was at first kept ignorant: an ‘English committee’ 
of royalists which, despite their usual internecine quarrels, managed 
within the next few years to achieve in effect ‘the saturation . . . of the Paris 
police’. Bribery on a large scale revived hopes, no longer of political 
weight in the Assembly or military risings linked to a strategic design, but 
focused rather on a decisive single event. For the prime object of the com- 
mittee was the assassination of Bonaparte, which should open the way to 
a well planned coup; its hand lay behind the successive attempts through 
the autumn of 1800, culminating in the bomb which missed him in a Paris 
street on Christmas eve. That led to a setback. But the ‘gold’ continued to 
flow, the committee to function, the preparations for Bonapare’s removal 
to develop. The dimensions of London’s support, suspected in France and 


1. Roger Wells, Jnsurrection, 40, summing up his ch. 2; and see also Elizabeth Sparrow, 
‘The Alien Office’ (p. 119, n3 above), 383. Cf. by earlier contrast II, 136-8. 

2. Sparrow, loc. cit., 376-7. 

3. See Ch. VIII, section I above for the place of such plans as a strategic weapon; 
Sparrow, “The Alien Office’, 367-75, 377-80, 383-4 for what follows. 
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emerging in part there over the following years, were successfully hidden 
from official British records for more than a century and a half. 

The case may not have provided a sole example of its kind around the 
turn of the decade. There are some indications that the chargé d’affaires 
in the Legation in Berne may have had advanced knowledge of the 
murder of the French delegates to the expiring Rastadt Congress in April 
1799; a crime which fastened on Austria and confirmed her split with 
France in March. ! Since he was the rash James Talbot, already ostensibly 
in trouble with the Foreign Office, this may well have been so.? More 
cogently, the assassination in 1801 of Tsar Paul, that dangerous threat 
whose removal in any case was contemplated in St Petersburg, has some- 
times been ascribed to British ‘direction’, and one recent authority is pre- 
pared to agree.’ Such suspicions, in a grey area, raise the question how 
far the relevant Ministers knew of and approved any such plans. The 
three concerned would have been Portland as Home Secretary, 
Grenville, and Pitt himself; with Dundas perhaps less intimately or per- 
sistently concerned. All, one may conclude, must have known of the 
intention to try to kill Bonaparte — it was the basis now of any likely 
timely counter-revolution, itself the object for which large sums contin- 
ued to be supplied. At the beginning of 1799 Talbot’s contacts with royal- 
ist plans to murder the Directors in Paris had earned him the Foreign 
Secretary’s stern and seemingly disgusted reprimand — an idea ‘wholly 
abhorrent to ‘the character of a civilized nation’. But a more private letter from 
Canning as Under Secretary, specifically mentioning Grenville, miti- 
gated the effect, and the offending diplomat was next sent as chargé 
d’affaires to Sweden, always a potential trouble spot, and as it turned out 
at a delicate time.* Grenville was in charge of secret funds — some more 
secret than others — and in personal touch with some of the French 
counter-agents; he certainly was well aware of the policy and its means in 
this case. So, too, must Portland have been; he was very much the respon- 
sible Minister for the Alien Office, whose presence indeed in such a 
capacity was seen by the senior officials as essential.° And Pitt for his part 
must have been closely in touch: he authorised the payments from the 
‘Treasury; he was quite used to the offer of bribes — he had seen their 
potential advantage fully in 1797; he was also used to meeting 
Frenchmen bringing plans or information from across the Channel. He 
must surely have approved. Whether, or how far, the same situation held 
good for Russia it may be more difficult to say. There may be suggestive 
evidence without the same degree of probability. 


1. See pp. 209, 153 above. 

2. Sparrow, “The Swiss and Swabian Agencies, 1795~1801’ (p. 221, n3 above), 881-2. For 
Talbot see pp. 219, 222 and ni above. 

3. Sparrow, “The Alien Office’, 384. See p. 555 below for the event. 

4. See p. 221, ni above. 

5. Sparrow, “The Alien Office’, 380. 

6. Pp. 66-8 above. 
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In the event the results of the efforts at subversion, of whatever kind, 
were negligible. The timings of French risings proved to be beyond British 
control;! a great deal of money was spent to no visible purpose; 
Bonaparte survived, and if Paul did not he might well have been deposed 
in any case, and his disappearance proved to have only a temporary effect. 
Britain failed to set Europe ablaze, once that prospect seriously suggested 
itself. The whole subject however of the Alien Office and its work at home 
and abroad can throw light on more than one aspect of the Government’s 
arrangements for handling the war. It threw into sharp relief, against the 
pace of limited advances in larger scale administration, a boldness and 
acceptance of high costs for the experiments abroad, and a rapid develop- 
ment of the skills that harried and penetrated the hard cores of domestic 
disaffection. It showed the possibilities, in a covert area under the aegis of 
powerful Cabinet Ministers, of co-operation between Departments 
which normally asserted their territorial rights, and the remarkable extent 
to which secrecy could be maintained. And, by no means least, it revealed 
the determination — the ruthlessness — with which Pitt and this small 
group of colleagues were ready to fight the later stages of a war which he 
was increasingly anxious to bring to an end. 


‘The adequate provision of resources, human and material, may underpin 
success in war: it does not guarantee it. Nor ina sense, before the advent of 
mass warfare for this country, was that expected. In the eyes of contempo- 
raries the credit fell naturally, as it always had done, on other qualities — 
enterprise, Ingenuity, courage, leadership in the field and at sea; often 
indeed shown the more heroically when the provision failed to meet the 
need. The processes of management themselves could show little of the 
heroic flavour: nothing for instance to place against Carnot’s inspiring 
organisation for victory in revolutionary France. But that very contrast 
was a cause for satisfaction; we were not revolutionary here; patterns of 
administration in Britain for this latest of eighteenth-century wars did not 
see a radical tilt in the balance of liberty and efficiency. Worrying though 
the problems of supply of men became to both Government and 
Parliament, and the changing and potential dimensions of the whole 
conflict increasingly to Pitt, there was an instinctive consensus that 
strength came less from official dictation than from the nation’s own 
resources, themselves nurtured in constitutional values and practices 
which should not be too rashly disturbed.? 

Pitt’s personal primacy reinforced his status as First Lord of the 
Treasury to affect issues often lying beyond his Department’s scope. That 
range in itself of course was wide; the Treasury stood at the apex of the 
most extensive sector of Government, and controlled more appointments 


1. See pp. 223-6 above. 
2. Cf. 419 above. 
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than any other group of Departments and Boards.' The design to some 
extent and still more the tone of civil administration responded to the 
First Lord’s approach — passive or active — as finance did to that of the 
second Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This was never more so 
than when the two offices were united in one hand, and that hand was his. 
The approach remained basically the same after war had succeeded 
peace: Pitt sought improvement, where possible through improved 
institutions. At the same time he was not attracted to structural change as 
such, desirable though that proved more than once in the financial sphere; 
he had tended to work where he could through detail — in patronage often 
by a non-renewal of posts as they fell in;? and the mounting distractions 
and atmosphere of war deepened that inclination. He found less time in 
fact for civil reform unless it seemed really necessary; his attention 
nonetheless — as always, and perhaps now partly as a substitute for less 
welcome undertakings — continued to fasten on keeping costs low, in so far 
as he could. That of course could itself demand his personal efforts, and it 
was naturally not always possible in areas in which the volume of business 
grew. As the Commons’ investigations conceded, ‘the Public Service . . . 
called for Supplies greater than at any former Period of our History’.% 
Even so, the numbers of the staffs in the central offices were kept small. 
Pretyman, working presumably from calculations by Rose, claimed a 
reduction — it would seem a net reduction — of 441 revenue posts of all cat- 
egories between December 1783 and February 1793; Rose himself 
asserted that by 1799 ‘747 fewer persons’ in the Excise alone than at the 
first of those dates were managing a revenue of double the size. That 
result had been gained by the abolition of one office of taxation (the Salt 
Office) and further reductions of sinecures.* While there was a gross 
increase in working appointments in the Treasury’s sphere, the steady 
process of reform had not dried up in recent years. 

Figures covering a more comprehensive range of Departments are not 
so conveniently available, and carry their own complications; but some of 
the clearer examples may be cited. Taking 1797-8 as the yardstick, the 
‘Treasury itself had a staff, including five Board members at the top and 
porters and the like at the bottom, of 59 of whom three of the officials 
were part-time: a total of 15 more than in 1784. The Home Office boasted 
a Secretary of State and two Under Secretaries served by 18 persons on 
the same basis; the Foreign Office (likewise progressively substituting 
salaries for fees) a total of 21 with a further 13 ‘annexed’; the Secretary for 
War, a wartime creation with one Under Secretary, commanded a staff of 
10; and the three Departments could call on 30 messengers held in theory 
in common. This gave an aggregate of 95. Other important offices told 


I. I, 282. 

2. Cf. I, 283-6, 289-90, 298-9, 307-8, 320. 

3. 8th Report (Sesszonal Papers of the Eighteenth Century, vol. 108, 208). ‘Supplies’ of course 
meant financial, as the context, of an inquiry into the Taxes Office, made clear. 

4. Cf I, 318 and ng with Rose’s Brief Examination . . . from 1792 to 1799, 46-7 and n. 
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much the same story: the Admiralty had a staff of 47 below the seven-man 
Board; the War Office, not including the officials of the Paymaster 
General and the Commissary General of Musters, one of 44 below the 
Secretary at War and one Deputy Secretary (an increase of 24 from 1782); 
the Privy Council’s office had 21, its offshoot Committee of Trade 17 
below the eight Commissioners. Even the Navy Office, with its respresen- 
tatives mustered collectively in the yards as well, accounted for staffs 
totalling 126 under its 22 central and local Commissioners.! These are sta- 
tistics for selected institutions, and some at least need supplementing in 
various degrees — they were collected for a financial inquiry and some 
posts fell under other financial accounts, temporary clerks and others 
came and went in the busier areas. Havens of sinecures and pluralism 
diminished only slowly in various quarters, largely in the more ancient 
offices and outworks — the Exchequer could display its medieval processes 
and places into the early railway age.? But allowing for errors and omis- 
sions and obscurities across a wide spectrum, it remains the case that the 
network of government at home and overseas centred on groups of office- 
holders in London whose numbers were few for the tasks in hand. Under 
Pitt, a war by this time of unexampled expense did not spawn a great 
extension of bureaucracy — a word one may use here to contrast what was 
happening to the traditionally much larger bureaux in France. 

The bulk of the structural alterations themselves came from move- 
ments in finance: most notably the reconstruction in the Mint following 
the Committee on Coin’s — Liverpool’s — initiative in 1798, and the expan- 
sion of the Taxes Office as a result of the Income Tax introduced at the 
end of that year. The former followed a familiar pattern when there 
seemed to be no grave urgency — the exercise ended effectively in 1812. 
The latter was put in hand quickly: the extra Surveyors and Inspectors — 
the paid officials of the inherited system — were needed at once if the extra 
revenue was to be gathered in.’ Both showed strong reflections of their 
public and personal contexts. After his troubled experience with the 
Triple Assessment Tax,* Pitt was determined to meet renewed fears, this 
time of a more threatening impost. The salaried staffs with their fresh 
powers — a disturbing thought — would be firmly responsible to 
Commissioners similar in nature to those of the old Land Tax; taken from 
the gentry and civic authorities whose ‘independence of influence’ in this 
sphere paralleled that of their traditional functions as JPs. And the 
powers themselves were circumscribed in the initial Act, to a point in fact 
which led to such widespread evasion of payment that he was forced to try 
to strengthen them in 1800, only to be roundly defeated on the most 


1. Reports as relevant from the Commons’ Select Committee of 1797-8; Sesseonal Papers, 
passim. Cf. the lists of Office-Holders in Modern Britain, vols. 1, 4~8 (Institute of Historical 
Research, University of London, 1972, 1974-9). 

2. Cf. I, 299-300. 

3. Pp. 14-16, 262, 266-7 above. 

4. Pp. 102-9 above. 
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objectionable parts of the bill.! The Minister achieved a great deal — more 
than could have been imagined a few years before. Brought in stages by 
necessity to propose a measure he felt obliged to adopt, he overcame its 
intense unpopularity through his political standing and power. He was 
able to shape its management broadly on the lines he wished, concentrat- 
ing on the Taxes Office, the most professional of the fiscal departments in 
its processes and relative costs. Even so he had to watch his step very care- 
fully, and when he went too far he was brought up short. The whole issue, 
of exceptional sensitivity and importance, underlined past experience. It 
pointed to the scope he could command, particularly in finance, from the 
confidence he usually enjoyed; it also emphasised the limits, to which he 
was sensitive and generally preferred to contest so far as he could less by 
confrontation than through patience,? adroitness and skill. 

Such an approach placed a premium on retention of control, not least 
on timing, a quality on which Pitt set increasing if often haphazard store. 
The effects could indeed be a cause of resentment to those who thought 
they had gained his support. Within and outside the confines of 
Government, advisers or projectors of schemes for improvement 
deplored his procrastination or failure to move after they had reason for 
earlier hopes.’ While natural, the charges were frequently unfair. It was 
obviously hard for a Minister as focal as he had become to give enough 
sustained attention, and when correspondence failed or meetings were 
put off in these years he was often entitled to plead pressure of business. 
That also became, more than of old, the pretext for his habitual uneven- 
ness of temperament. But there was a further consideration to bear in 
mind. For, taught by experience, Pitt was disposed to steer clear of pre- 
mature open intervention in cases where he reckoned he might forward 
rather than himself promote the object. One instance may perhaps illus- 
trate the combination of factors.‘ In the mid 1790s there was a revival of a 
long-running battle, intermittent over half a century and visible earlier 
than, that to develop the Port of London, increasingly congested by an 
ever rising tide of business. This now took the form of proposals, from 
different and soon rival sources, to build deep-water docks and ware- 
houses at Wapping and the Isle of Dogs. Pitt kept and was assiduously 
kept in touch; he was seized of the projects’ importance, he sought opin- 
ions from officials, his files contain an accumulation of papers; and in the 
end, after the first stage gained statutory approval in 1799, he laid the 


1. Pp. 263-6 above. 

2 Ci 88: 

3. To take one prominent example, see eg p. 429 above for Wilberforce’s view. And cf. 
p- 475 below. 

4. What follows is an interpretation of the papers in Pitt’s files RR.O. 30/8/255-6. I 
cannot pretend to a proper knowledge of the historical background of the case, which is 
complex, and look forward to its detailed elucidation, as well as to a full account of the 
current process, by Professor H.G. Roseveare. Meanwhile I am most grateful to him for 
providing me with a basis on which to venture my own, I hope informed, deductions. 
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foundation stone with a flourish the next year.! He had watched the dis- 
cussions — the quarrels — between the interests concerned, and was pre- 
pared actively to assist a bill.? At the same time he had not followed up his 
officials’ initial findings, his interest in fact had seemingly lapsed, and at a 
very late point the different progenitors were badly worried by his contin- 
uing delays. A meeting, pressingly requested in April and again in May 
1798, and agreed for July, took place finally in November. The distraction 
of his ‘various Engagements’ could be blamed, and a congenital inclina- 
tion to put a given question farther down the pile.’ But it is also noticeable 
that the Minister had waited through a substantial period of acute dis- 
putes between the two principal parties concerned, the City Corporation 
and the West India Planters and Merchants, until each appeared ready to 
allow the other’s preference to be considered simultaneously by 
Parliament. Thereafter matters went ahead with his more active involve- 
ment — he took part in ‘arbitration’! — and a fundamental advance was 
secured. It was an instance in which good judgment, in the midst of 
unpredicted delays, helped gain the result. 

Timing was not the only weapon of control. Pitt, like any Minister, 
sought where possible to keep a controversal subject out of hands he 
might not manage to restrain. That had been demonstrated in the 1780s 
with first the appointment and then disuse of the Commission for 
Enquiry into Fees.° It was shown again in the 1790s, and particularly as the 
decade progressed. His emphatic emphasis on Orders in Council rather 
than statutes in questions affecting the slave trade, and his establishment 
of a Privy Council committee to deal with the coinage, are instances in 
point.® For Pitt by then was wary of potentially awkward intervention by 
Parliament into questions where administrative treatment could be 
employed; and in 1798, when the issue of the coinage seemed to demand 


1. Leading the procession from the City and at the ceremony itself proclaiming ‘loudly, 
“May the Dock and Canal prove an additional support to the Trade, Commerce, and 
Prosperity of the Port and City of London, the Emporium of the World”? (The Morning 
Post, 14 July 1800; and see also The Times of that date for a day spent ‘with great convivial- 
ity’). 

Legislation opened with 39 & 40 Geo. III, c47, and the final Act, passed in July 1799, was 
39 & 40 Geo. III, c69. 

2. In which Government was necessarily concerned, not only from the range of the 
programmes which demanded the equivalent of several public bills for local undertakings, 
but also because the Treasury committed itself to buying out the proprietors of the exist- 
ing Landed Quays. 

3. The quotation comes from a note by the City Remembrancer, nd but after May 1798, 
reminding Pitt of the requests for the meeting with a deputation of a joint committee of 
both parties (P.R.O. 30/8/256). 

4. Charles Abbot’s diary for g and 10 May 1799 (Colchester, 1, 177-8). For an earlier 
significant allusion, coming at the point it did from a source close to the Minister, to the 
hope that ‘private interests’ would not ‘prevent the accomplishment of so great a good’, 
see Rose’s Brief Examination published early in that year. 

5. See I, 308. 

6. Pp. 429-30, 16 above. 
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investigation, he had a particular reason for taking the path he did. He 
had only recently seen a Select Committee of the Commons which he 
himself had proposed, to reassure opinion on the state of the finances fol- 
lowing the suspension of credit in 1797, converted in essence into one with 
powers of examination throughout the whole range of public expendi- 
ture.! The outcome was unexpected, and while he professed to welcome it 
and in due course gave the findings his support — indeed using them to 
fend off a suggestion for a further Parliamentary inquiry? — the process 
was not what he had sought. For this was the committee whose 36 reports, 
appearing regularly and promptly, furnished far-ranging evidence on the 
executive which perforce appeared publicly at once.* The House in fact, 
following part of the way in a direction suggested by Opposition, had 
effectively wrested an advantage from Government in favour of itself. 


Ill 


A Select Committee of the House indeed could be a formidable instru- 
ment. Used in the first half of the century chiefly for the scrutiny of 
private bills bearing on local and individual interests, it became in addi- 
tion ‘a regular part of Parliamentary action’ in examining and framing 
comments in the national sphere.t The process, long under way, was 
encouraged by the rise in Government business in the 1780s and ’gos;° and 
the impact was increased, for the House as a whole though less than for its 
committees, by the form of procedure for such bills, requiring fourteen 
stages on the way to enactment some of which (practice varied) could 
involve debate in committee or the Chamber itself.° The effect on the leg- 
islators’ work and time was thus compounded; the greater the number of 
Government bills, the greater the likely proportion of delay from the 


. See ibid., pp. 461-2 above. 
ofl 
. Cf. p. 161 above for this last point. 

4. PG.D. Thomas, The House of Commons in the Eighteenth Century, 265. I use the word 
national rather than public because as the century wore on many bills, private by nature, 
were transferred to the public domain ~— to an extent that led the House in 1796 to dis- 
tinguish them as ‘Public Local and Personal Acts’. The Courts however, for good legal 
reasons, ignored any distinctions between the various categories (Sheila Lambert, Bills and 
Acts . . . (1971), 179). 

5. Though not so steeply as the rise in the number of ‘public’ bills might suggest at first 
sight; see preceding note. ‘Private’ and “Public Local and Personal Acts’, as later desig- 
nated, continued to account for at least half, and generally more, of the numbers of 
statutes passed (The Statutes At Large for 1767 to 1800, as a check on Pitt’s period in office 
from 1784 against the preceding equivalent of years; and cf. for bills from 1776 Orlo 
Cyprian Willams, The Clerical Organization of the House of Commons, 318-19). 

6. Williams, op. cit., 63 for the stages, and for limits in practice. Cf. I, 168~9 for the 
greater weight placed on the preparatory committees in relation to the House itself. But 
altogether, in the view of a leading contemporary expert, the general business of the 
Commons was trebled between 1760 and 1801 (see H of P, I, 334). 
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nature of their passage, unless the executive could bring to bear its own 
devices of control. The consequences were far from insupportable for 
either party: Members by and large could retain their leisurely pace and 
levels of attendance, while the, sometimes recondite, niceties of the pro- 
cedures often allowed Ministers considerable scope. The relationship 
between those concerned remained on its familiar footing. But the context 
had altered somewhat since Pitt had entered office in 1783, and signs 
could be detected by the time of his death of a recognition of the fact. 
Faced by a need to meet a growing load, and not unaffected by the spirit 
of an age of improvement, Parliament itself indeed was starting to 
respond in various directions. Printing for the House had been on the 
increase since the later seventies, and notably from 1780; the Clerk of the 
House, the celebrated John Hatsell, published his Precedents of the Proceedings 
in four volumes from 1781; the Speaker was brought into line with growing 
practice when his inadequate fees were replaced in 1790 by a more 
appropriate salary, and a few years later he was given possession of an 
official residence in Palace Yard; procedures, as always, were modified by 
judgments on specific cases. The Speaker himself throughout the decade, 
Addington, was sympathetic to useful advance; and perhaps his most 
telling contribution in the longer run was to support the exertions of a 
Member elected in 1795, who at one remove proved to be his successor in 
the Chair. For the years around the turn of the century saw a sustained 
programme of improvements which owed much to a single man, Charles 
Abbot; a politician dedicated to the rationalisation of business, including 
(with unusual foresight) the arrangement and promulgation of records. In 
the Parliamentary sphere indeed he was a counterpart to those skilled 
Departmental officials with whom Pitt always liked to operate; and in fact 
the Minister was soon calling him in aid for the preparation and passage of 
bills — the measures for the Poor Laws and the Assessed Taxes for instance 
in 1797, the Thames police in 1800 — and discussing some of Abbot’s own 
proposals over a wide field.! The eager novice had some early successes in 
his strictly administrative ventures: he secured a committee to identify 
expiring Acts by a comprehensive search, which reported in 1799 and set 
on foot a massive plan to tidy up the statute book as a whole and make it 
available to public offices and Courts of law. He also had his failures: he 
could not carry a proposal to indicate by marginal reference the contents 
of clauses in public bills, or to embark on an ‘improved style and diction’ in 
such Acts. But his great period came after he was elected Speaker in 1802, 
a position he retained for fifteen years. Limits were set to the number of 
private bills to be presented, while work on their passage was speeded 
up; the Votes and Proceedings were printed in a shorter mode and finally 


1. See II, 472-3, p. 468, ng above with Abbot’s diary for 19 June 1800 (P.R.O. 30/9/32). 
Evidence on his relations with Pitt on various matters in the ’90s may be found in The Diary 
and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, ed. by his Son Charles, Lord Colchester, I 
(1861). 
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‘compressed’; the abortive proposal for itemising clauses in public bills was 
now approved; the titles of Acts were framed more succinctly; expiring 
Acts, now identifiable, were listed for annual review; the Journals of the 
House up to 1801 were reprinted, and indexing followed; so were past ses- 
sional papers, as far as could be found, for the use of Parliament and 
Government offices, and agreement was gained for the same practice in 
future; the reports of the Select Finance Committee of 1797, of which he 
had been chairman, were given similar distribution. When he had 
finished, the Commons’ records were available as never before. 

Improvements percolated in other ways: a library was formed for 
Members’ use; the Speaker’s residence was largely rebuilt and Members 
were regularly entertained; working areas of the House itself were refur- 
nished; reporters’ attendance in the gallery was given further regulation. 
When Abbot received a peerage, he began to turn his attention to the 
House of Lords. Nor were his unremitting labours confined to 
Parliament’s internal concerns. In 1800, with Addington’s encourage- 
ment and a fair wind from Government, whose own attention had been 
aroused recently by its interest in past plans for defence,! he was able to 
press for a committee of inquiry into the preservation of the public 
records, which led to an official Commission that in turn approved a 
revised small establishment at the State Paper Office intended (as had 
long but ineffectively been approved in principle) to calendar and index 
the contents. Before he was denied the activities of an ordinary Member, 
in which he had taken an attentive part, he had moreover left his mark on 
the ‘Treasury itself; the Finance Committee of 1797 ranged through the 
Department’s preserves as widely as the terms allowed, and in 1799 he 
obliged the Board to make available its accounts for the year, a practice 
which became an annual event. Unpopular in the quarters he disturbed, 
and indeed not greatly liked by his fellows — his personality was awkward 
~, he was a figure to whom both the House and the state owed more than 
to many of greater note. 

The Commons were thus becoming rather better equipped to meet the 
increased work ~ a pressure which would soon rise further after the Union 
with Ireland in 1801.? But the remedies could hardly keep pace. 
Legislature and executive in fact were suffering alike, in their degrees, 
from a similar process; and the fact was beginning to impinge, if margin- 
ally, on the balance between them. The day in the Chamber was still con- 
ducted, as it had been in the seventeenth century, by the ‘procedure of an 
opposition’, strengthened furthermore by a greater freedom, more openly 
recognised from the 1780s, to put questions to Ministers. In return 


1. For which see p. 121 above. 

2. Both Hatsell and Abbot were worried at the start by the implications of this latter 
event, and after a time by the results (Williams, op. cit., 150; Diary of Colchester, I, 326-30; H 
of P,1, 334). And see Peter Fraser, “The Growth of Ministerial Control in the Nineteenth- 
Century House of Commons’ (F.H.R., LX XV, no. CCXCVI, 446). 

3. The quotation is from Fraser, loc. cit., 450; and see H of P,1, 340-1. 
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however Ministers were receiving their own assistance from emerging 
practice and, further, from a succession of Speaker’s rulings determined 
by the observable need for reasonable dispatch. A restriction began to be 
placed on the right to move a matter of controversial nature without 
giving previous notice, which was upheld by Abbot in 1806 and, despite 
wide doubts, buttressed five years later by the introduction of certain 
‘order days’ in the week on which Government’s notices took precedence. 
It was an early signpost to a future that would see the diminution of the 
private Member’s standing in the normal course of proceedings, as the 
volume of administration grew and the House settled gradually and at 
length inexorably into the concept and pattern of party politics. 

As those developments clarified in outline, so did the growth of a 
revived search for the Speaker’s own political independence. His election 
had been controlled throughout the century without disguise by the 
Ministry; the custom indeed had grown up that he should be proposed by 
the Leader of the House, though when Pitt nominated Addington in 1789 
he seems to have listened to advice from Hatsell that it would be best at 
least to appear to leave the choice to the Members.! Abbot himself, 
despite the reservations he aroused in the Treasury and moreover in 
George III, had always been broadly a King’s Friend: a supporter, as he 
stated from the start, of whichever Administration was carrying on the 
King’s Government.? The occupant of the Chair — seldom of a promi- 
nence to raise him to the more puzzling complexities of high office — 
embodied the singular character of the assembly over which he presided, 
that balance of tension and co-operation with the executive that pervaded 
all its quarters in different degrees.* 

These signs of movement were dawning in the second half of the 1790s 
at a time when Pitt’s own situation was entering a new phase. From 1797-8 
in particular the conditions became ever more testing. He was perforce 
largely on the defensive; strategic choices were increasingly baffling, 
domestic challenges multiplied. Nonetheless, at the turn of the century 
his Parliamentary position seemed to be basically unshaken: indeed to all 
appearance stronger if anything than before. No rival for his place was in 
sight, and on the great issues of confidence the debates yielded massive 
divisions in support. This was a fact for all to see: abroad as at home. What 
lay behind it? If his management of the Commons in such a setting was 
‘never-to-be-equalled’, as memory claimed,‘ what were the ingredients 
that sustained the feat? 

Fundamentally they were much as they had been at an earlier point 
in the decade. One, not of his making, had indeed been reinforced. 
Fox had done more by 1797 than could have ever been imagined to bolster 
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the Minister’s standing: with the King, in Parliament, and on balance 
probably with the political public. Over the next two years he did little to 
dispel the resulting real distrust. His readiness to support men charged 
with seditious or treasonable practices — notably O’Connor and the other 
plotters in 1798 —, his appearance in company with Horne ‘Tooke and the 
reiteration of the toast to the sovereignty of the people, the impression 
that had mounted in respectable circles after 1792, went far to efface his 
attempts to prove his patriotism ina year of high alarm.! Nor did his with- 
drawal from attendance in the House do his party or his cause any good. 
The leadership was left to lesser figures, subject to greater chances of dis- 
sension and an uncertainty — for the absentee did not give up his seat — 
only deepened by a single reappearance;? while his followers in the 
country lost a spokesman, as indeed did those critics of the Ministry — by 
no means always the same — who sympathised in part with what he stood 
for from dislike of the latter’s conduct. Whether present or absent, in 
short, Fox now found himself in a position in which for the time being he 
was more likely to strengthen than damage Pitt. 

The New Whigs were thus ineffective in their suspect concept of a 
‘formed’ Opposition, and unattractive as a focus for the more familiar 
answer of a combination of interests. The other elements of the Coalition 
of 1783 — the Old Whigs and the Northites — were pretty well absorbed in 
the Government they joined in 1794 and from which their chief repre- 
sentatives — even Windham ~ gave no signs of breaking away. The times 
were too grave for men in Cabinet lightly to contemplate a split; the cir- 
cumstances that provoked grumbling discouraged a political crisis; and 
without example or guidance backbenchers in the main were not dis- 
posed to mount a serious revolt. ‘That had been shown in the spring and 
summer of 1797,’ and the factors involved were broadly the same three 
years later. The lesson was relearned that a self-styled ‘Armed Neutrality’, 
claiming independence, could not hope to succeed on its own as an initia- 
tor of change.t When it came to the point it needed others grouped 
around more specific loyalties, and given such majorities defections must 
come largely through Ministers or the King themselves. Both however, 
and for similar reasons, stood as before in support of Pitt. The Cabinet 
had become more unhappy and George III was fretting. Doubts were 
rising among those in the know about the Minister’s health and state of 
mind.° But a replacement still seemed almost unthinkable to his col- 
leagues; his own thoughts on the matter were not vouchsafed;® his 
status remained unchallenged, the familiar balance of authority was 


1. Pp. 115-17 above. And cf. 33 for the earlier period. 

2. See pp. 42, 105 above. Fox’s stance, in point of fact as much discouraged as freshly 
provocative, is admirably depicted in L.G. Mitchell’s Charles James Fox (1992), 141-56. 

3. Cf. pp. 35-42 above. 

4. Pp. 43-4 above, and cf. I, 615, 655-6. 

5. Pp. 34-6; 353-8, 367-70 above. 

6. Unlike, at least momentarily and only in secret, in 1797 (pp. 46-50 above). 
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maintained. Vacillating as his grip might now be on the problems of 
strategy and operations, he remained an arbiter whose approval was as 
necessary as ever and whose judgment in the last resort could prevail.! 
This was scarcely a situation favourable to a determined Cabinet revolt or 
even a unilateral move by the: King; and it would have caused the greater 
shock from Pitt’s reputation with the Commons themselves. 

For while desertions from the Government benches in the House 
turned materially on the attitudes of leaders and patrons, the process was 
by no means automatic. If the recipients of loyalties — or some of them — 
were powerful, they in turn had to recognise differing degrees of obliga- 
tion. Private patrons of seats varied markedly in the areas of freedom they 
allowed — or some indeed could impose on — their Members; Government 
itself could not count invariably on the beneficiaries; political leaders — 
even the most eminent, like Pitt — could seldom command large personal 
followings; a shifting pattern was built up at any time from a mosaic of 
reciprocal relationships.2, Government was carried on politically by 
arrangements between different elements, often varying in firmness 
according to the issues concerned. The elements themselves were com- 
posed, around their nodal points and again in varying proportions, of 
influences from below as well as from above. 

During these latest years, of danger and steep fluctuations between 
promise and disappointment, Pitt did not lose command of the House. 
His bearing was as chilling as ever. But in stern and anxious days it could 
be uplifting as well; for particularly in the great set pieces his eloquence 
gained an added dimension. Powerfully directed to convince in a ‘state- 
paper’ style, it could now also, increasingly, inspire. In his physically 
awkward way — ‘his action like a Taylor drawing his thread’ — he had 
always brought a lofty dignity to his office; he now disclosed a passion, 
rarely seen in calmer times, which could bring the assembly to its feet in a 
like response.* Under the sterner threat of invasion he was identified with 
the island’s inviolability; the impression of ‘a ruler of the people’ deep- 
ened in a period when his performance in Government was coming under 
growing dispute.‘ Less spectacularly, he continued to deploy his telling 
potency in the incessant debates of which he had a disproportionate 
share, and the exploitation of procedural niceties — even if not always up 
to the standard of experts such as Hatsell and Abbot — which was the fruit 


1. Eg for 1799 Ch. X, section I, pp. 232~3, 249 and for 1800 p. 387 above. 

2. Cf. 1, Ch. II, sections II, III; op. cit., 619. 

3. The description was Wilberforce’s, in some notes on Pitt’s oratory (Bodleain Library 
Add. Ms C254); and cf: Stanhope, IV, 413. His speech on the slave trade in 1792 was an 
earlier revelation of passion (I, 400-1). See op. cit., 611 for the state-paper style. 

The impression — though it would be rash to try to be too chronologically exact — may 
moreover have been conveyed through the country with growing effect as newspapers 
developed their coverage of news in these eventful years; cf. pp. 113-14 above. 

4. I, 611 for the quotation, which came retrospectively from Brougham, whose atten- 
tion to politics was in fact dawning from just this period. 
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of long experience. By early training and it seemed by nature he had been 
a child of the House from the first, and he had not shed the faculties with 
which he had been endowed. 

From this position he could sometimes lead Members along paths 
which they instinctively disliked. But not always, or as far as he would 
wish; the story of the new income tax was a leading example.! Other 
prominent instances come to mind: in 1795, the abandonment of pur- 
chases of wheat from overseas by Government through an official con- 
tractor; in 1797, the abrupt withdrawal of Pitt’s bill for poor relief at a 
preliminary stage; in 1800, the failure of a first attempt to apply to 
London the powers of the Assize in permitting variations in the quality of 
bread.2 The fact was that despite the advantages on which Ministers could 
normally call, and were heightened in his case thanks so largely to himself, 
he could not take Parliament for granted. He had not been able to do so 
on all occasions before 1794; he was not able to do so in his final years in 
office, beyond the turn of the century; and he could not do so in the years 
which saw the plenitude of his numerical power. A setback even on an 
issue conventionally of confidence need not of course lead to resignation, 
of either a Minister or a Ministry. ‘Divisions did not in themselves decide 
the fate of governments, only of questions’,’ and Pitt of all men, looking 
back on his beginnings, was aware of that. But a string of defeats in the 
lobby, on matters involving a vote, whether by the House or the House in 
Committee, was not to be taken lightly. It could unsettle the troops; and 
according to circumstances it could unsettle the King. 

Nor were divisions the sole verdict, or hazard, to be considered. As has 
been suggested,‘ the temperature in the Commons could more often be 
taken at earlier points or in less direct ways. A debate, obviously, could 
provide amendments proposed on a public bill at one of its stages, in a 
preparatory committee or a full Committee of the House, which the 
Government could decide to accept without a further test of strength; and 
sentiment and opinion could make themselves felt before that stage itself 
was reached, by signs when notice was given of leave to bring in a motion 
or initially while a plan was in draft. Such indications have been truisms in 
any of the past three centuries at least. But they may need reiteration or 
emphasis when a Ministry has enjoyed an exceptional, let alone a crush- 
ing, majority. The regulations of the House permitted — one can say 
encouraged ~ a variety of means for Members to bring pressures to bear; 
by direct exploitation of procedural forms, by the system of committees, 
and not least in that latter respect by the use to be made of petitions from 
the public.° For these were obvious weapons to employ against an 
Administration. They had to be presented in each instance by a Member 
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— that was ‘an absolute obligation’ — and they could cover both legislation, 
actual or intended, and matters of high policy: a range extending largely, 
though not fully — it excluded proposed taxes —, over that of ‘the forum of 
the nation’ itself. Witnesses might have to be heard in particular cases and 
inquiries set on foot; in any event, unless the House decided to refuse a 
reading, debate might be provided. The ancient right had not been 
touched in essence by the repressive Acts of 1795 — the Treasonable 
Practices and the Seditious Meetings and Assemblies Acts; so long as the 
promulgation and language did not run counter to their terms, it 
remained the prime instrument through which subjects of the Crown, 
individually or collectively, could address Parliament direct.! Pitt had 
made that clear at the time.? He might have found it hard to do otherwise, 
and in any case he was not so disposed; by upbringing and experience he 
was far from underrating the moods and expressions of opinion ‘out of 
doors’, and moreover if the channel could carry hostile messages it could 
do the same for others of support.* They were not all necessarily self-gen- 
erating, whatever the content; for while petitions formed a link from 
people to Parliament, they also provided one in reverse. The appeals and 
their counters could be set in motion by Parliamentarians, of both 
Houses, themselves: quite often in purely local battles — the fights for 
power within a constituency —, on rarer but significant occasions to air 
grievances of greater note. Even so, such organisation had to be based on 
the interests concerned; and the outcome, however obtained, could not be 
dismissed. Above all, a wave of petitions on a subject of national concern 
was to be taken seriously. In 1797 it was almost certainly a factor hostile in 
intent — if not wholly unwelcome — which bore on Pitt’s decision to seek a 
renewal of talks for peace.* 

A good deal thus lay behind the heavy majorities so regularly produced 
towards the end of the decade — more than might perhaps be deduced 
from their persistent size. The political resources on which the Minister 
could draw ensured recurrent victory when really required. But that did 
not mean he could safely ignore feelings within the ranks that supplied it: 
votes were not necessarily to be given uniformly on different subjects, loy- 
alties could be strained, signs of revolt could appear above the surface 
which normally disguised them, as they did unexpectedly on Grey’s 
motion in 1797 for Parliamentary reform.® And when brought to the 
point, Pitt himself was far from immune from such influences. His 
bearing might belie the fact — the erect unseeing entry as he took his seat, 
the high indignant stare with which he could favour supporters as well as 
opponents — and his methods of treatment deepened the impression: the 


1. Thomas (op. cit., 17-20) and Fraser (op. cit., 448-51) describe the position for their 
respective periods, within broader surveys of individual and minority tactics. 

2. Cf. II, 455-6. 

3. See p. 40 above; I, 153 for the heartening lesson of 1784. 

4. P. 45 and n6 above. 

5. P. 42 above. 
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persistent carelessness of individual wants and claims, the intense reluc- 
tance to conciliate personally for conciliation’s sake. It was an unusual 
style of leadership, rather disconcerting from its elevated plane. 
Nonetheless, unlikely as it might appear, he was careful by and large to 
take currents of attitude into account, and he challenged or overrode 
them outright only when he thought it must be done. In politics as in 
administration, he achieved results by choice from working with the 
erain.! By conviction, instinctive and reasoned, he was a Parliamentary 
politician and statesman. And this feeling for the sense of the House re- 
inforced its own widespread recognition of his talents in securing for him 
the dominant status he continued to enjoy. 


Beyond the Commons’ home in the former chapel of what was still the 
royal Palace of Westminster, through a gallery and the Painted Chamber 
where the King opened the sessions, lay the White or Parliament 
Chamber used since the early fifteenth century by the Lords. These 
arrangements were not solely of antiquarian interest. They epitomised in 
physical form the living reality of Parliament in completion: the three ele- 
ments that formed the ‘beautiful Combination’ of the Constitution.* 

The ethos of the upper House was markedly different from that of the 
lower. The peers liked to think of themselves as the upholders of constitu- 
tional equipoise, ‘the balance’, in Fox’s words at a well-disposed moment, 
‘that equalized and meliorated the powers of the other two branches, and 
gave stability and firmness to the whole’.’ This could indeed sometimes be 
so. On the one hand there did appear to be a natural alliance between the 
Houses in counter balance to the Crown, while on the other the peerage 
looked on itself as the Crown’s natural body of support, ‘the ancient 
source of counsel and still the most splendid Estate of the Realm’.* In 
practice in the 1790s its scales were weighted heavily towards stability: 
their Lordships sought the equipoise for the most part in a concept of 
defence against the threat of excessive change. And while attention and 
power were now obviously focused increasingly on the Commons, their 
own powers and types of influence, direct and indirect, collective and 
individual, gave them significant means of making their contribution felt. 

The direct powers of course entered the process of legislation itself. 
The Lords could initiate bills, and indeed were so used sometimes by a 
Ministry — in the 1790s the Aliens Act and the Treasonable Practices Act 
were notable if unusually important examples. The working members 
spent much of their time, as always, in amending the bills sent up to them: 


1. Cf. I, 325; and also 88. 
2. See I, Ch. I, section I for the geography. Maurice Hastings, Parliament House. . . (1950), 
shows a plan. 


3. Quoted, from a speech in May 1791, by Michael W. McCahill, Order and Equipoise, The 
Peerage and the House of Lords, 1783-1806 (1978), 1. 


4. CEE 43-5- 
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their most consistently useful function, correcting, supplementing, some- 
times quietly adjusting to second thoughts from the drafters themselves. 
And the House could impose delay, at times causing tension when that 
became serious or the Commons conceived that their own rights were 
being infringed. The protraction could come of course from the amount 
of amendment genuinely required. It could also exploit technicalities to 
support opposition in principle, a fact that would emerge more clearly in 
the course of the debates. 

Two things are noticeable about these processes in the 1790s. First, the 
number of public ‘general’ bills amended or lost in the Lords was quite 
small.! he former were certainly greater in the period 1791 to 1800 than 
they had been from 1784 to 1790: the figures were 103 amended and 34 lost 
compared with 35 and 34 respectively. Given the rise in business, mainly 
that sent from the Commons, this was nothing much in quantity. But sec- 
ondly, the figures relating to Government bills — measures introduced to 
either House by Ministers or of particular interest to them — show an 
interesting divagation from those for public general measures as a whole. 
From 1791-1800 they were 53 amended and 3 lost compared with 8 and 12 
respectively from 1784 to 1790. In other words, one might suggest, the two 
respective columns for amendments reflect the developing pace of 
Ministerial legislation within the period, while those for its losses indicate 
the Lords’ reluctance to oppose such measures to the point of defeat. One 
might note further that the figures relating to public general bills in aggre- 
gate rose from 1796 to 1800 by comparison with the preceding five years — 
sharply for amendments to 63, and for losses to 17; but that those for 
Government bills remained more modest for amendments — 39 — while 
only one measure was lost, for reducing the militia in 1799. 

This degree of support for Government was largely, though not invari- 
ably, ensured, beyond the broad inclination of the peerage as an order, by 
the numbers of its members holding high offices of various kinds. Even if 
important bills seldom started their lives in the upper House, it contained 
most — for a time all but one — of the Cabinet Ministers: Pitt was the sole 
exception for his first five and a half years, he had only one companion — 
first, briefly, Grenville, and then Dundas ~ for the next five, and thereafter 
only two when Windham was added in 1794. Peers were also represented 
in certain non-Cabinet posts: among the Postmasters General and 
Masters of the Mint, as well as the largely absent Lords Lieutenant in 
Ireland. And to this weight of influence — Grenville, assisted by 
Hawkesbury, was an effective Leader of the House from 1790, and the 
Portland Whigs brought their acres from 1794? — could be added for 
numbers the ‘cohorts’ presumed to be attached to the Crown. “The 


1. Losses including bills voluntarily withdrawn and those lapsing from lack of time in a 
session. 

For what follows see McCahill. op. cit., 41-2 and Appendix A; for the designation of 
public bills p. 476 and nq above. 

2. Cf. for Lord Chesterfield’s comment in 1792 I, 635n2. 
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thanes, high priests and household cavalry’! were often lumped together 
as dependent and dependable troops for any Ministry enjoying the 
confidence of the King; and normally, under such conditions, this was 
broadly the case. The first two groups could show certain affinities.’ ‘The 
16 Scottish representative peers owed their election, by their fellows, in 
practice very largely to the Government of the day, and this was so to an 
exceptional extent in the second half of the 1790s in the capable hands of 
Dundas at his peak. By the end of the decade indeed his fief seemed 
almost personal; but although that situation still endured when the per- 
sonal circumstances changed, it was in conditions which underlined the 
fact that loyalties were fixed in the end on the source of enduring patron- 
age.? Meanwhile there was a reliable body of generally solid strength, and 
while a peer of Scotland might follow a line of his own on some occasions, 
and local balances of power had to be taken into account, the elected 
representatives by and large lived up to their English reputation. The 26 
bishops too owed their presence, and hopes of further preferment, to the 
Crown; in their case from a blend, or sometimes compact, of patronage 
between the First Lord of the Treasury and the King. That in itself could 
bear on their behaviour if the former was parted from the latter, as in fact 
had been proved more than once; and there were always some who aimed 
~with George III’s approval in principle, but as a well defined minority in 
practice — at a state of broad independence. ‘The prelates’ attendance 
moreover was apt to be irregular — even Pretyman, well placed in London 
as Dean of St Paul’s, spent much time during the sessions 1n his diocese in 
Lincoln* — and they were not merely cynical or uniformly docile. In 
matters of direct interest to the Church, their effect could be felt quite as 
much before as during the debates; and that was the visible tip of an 
influence which in any case helped mould the context of legislation itself. 
The roots of Anglicanism ran deep, its tone and effects were pervasive. 
The Establishment of Church and State was not a one-way affair.» The 
ecclesiastics in the House of Lords stood for more than their votes. 
Nevertheless — or consequentially — in unsettled times those showed them 
as a body to be a force on which Government could call. 

The conduct of the household cavalry was likewise predictable, so long 
as the King and his Ministers were agreed. There were at least 20 peers 
holding Household appointments at any given time, and those of the 


1. Op. cit., 622. 

2. What follows draws in places on work by Michael McCahill, in Order and Equipoise, 
particularly ch. 3, and “The Scottish Peerage and the House of Lords in the Late 
Eighteenth Century’ (Scottish Historical Review, 11), published since my remarks on the 
subject in I, 623-4. 

3. Three times in the next decade Dundas did in fact rally supporters, in both Houses, 
to his standard in opposition to the Ministry of the day. But that was part of a wider process 
(for the first see Ch. XVIII, section III below) and at points when he and they could scent 
victory or were aware of the King’s own preference. 

4. See I, 13, and for George III on ‘his’ bishops being ‘party men’ op. cit., 623. 

5. Eg II, 61-8, 161-3. 
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senior functionaries carried a political importance not far below that of 
senior Ministers themselves. In the 1780s it was possible for The Royal 
Kalendar to include some of the latter in its list of the Court, while con- 
versely some of the former had recently been treated as political crea- 
tions, subject to replacement when a Ministry fell.! The question lay in a 
grey area of uncertain size and bounds, the monarch watching jealously 
for undue intrusion on his comfort and prerogative, the politicians for 
undue extensions of influence exploiting sources close to himself. There 
was always a latent possibility of conflict surfacing from persistent under- 
tones of contest. But the impact on the Parliamentary balance was nor- 
mally the reverse; one in which King and Cabinet in combination fortified 
the resources of the Crown. 

These elements of strength provided a significant numerical proportion 
of the upper House: roughly 62 members out of a total of 238 in 1784, and 
296 in 1800 on the eve of the accession of 28 Irish representative peers.” 
They were also valuable in aggregate, as they had been in the 1780s, in 
their comparative regularity of attendance on important occasions.’ 
Some Scots and bishops might be absent by geography or duties — though 
the former were expected to be reasonably available in the months of 
business — but they and the courtiers turned up in sufficient force when 
required. While they were not all or always purely Ministerial fodder — 
they had their reciprocal influences on their patrons and leaders, and 
could share their loyalties to the Crown between its own constituent ele- 
ments — they supplied an ample focus of Ministerial support within the 
wider reaches of the House. They were better drilled than any of its ele- 
ments other than the core of Opposition: better than the penumbra of 
King’s Friends, or the semi-independent connexions based on mutual 
interests and family relationships, or of course the amorphous bulk of 
consciously independent peers — and that core itself was much shrunken 
after 1794. Pitt’s personal ascendancy in this setting could not draw on his 
presence, and the great magnates in particular were not so ready to grant 
it. Their proprietary attitude to Government and politics was as securely 
confident as ever. But they were not now as confident about the times 
around them, the current Minister seemed indispensable, and apart from 
the remains of the Foxite circle they did not offer an organised challenge. 
The Lords required management, as always; they were not to be taken 
wholly for granted in the detail of business; but, within the walls of their 
Chamber, they were indisputably a bulwark of the Ministry and the 
Crown. 

And not only within those walls. Individual peers, operating like other 
private patrons from their properties and interests, played an essential 


I. See I, 169, 623. 

2. For whom cf. p. 174 above. A.S. Turberville, The House of Lords in the Age of Reform 
1784-1837 (1958), 42; Appendix VI gives numbers of temporal peers in December 1783, to 
whom must be added the bishops. Cf. I, 43 for 1780. 

3. Ct. 1623545 
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part in local affairs which themselves demanded Parliamentary support. 
From the forwarding of — or objections to — a private bill, to the encour- 
agement — or otherwise — of an economic policy or the mounting of a 
public petition on a national issue, the notabilities and representatives of 
their ‘countries’ brought their pressures to bear on the legislature.' 
Many of their internecine contests, in which success marked a proof or 
fresh step in the vital matter of local standing, were conducted almost 
wholly on that footing and had little to do with wider loyalties. In others 
however the factors were merged; certainly in the case of public peti- 
tions, perhaps the clearest signs apart from elections of the balance of 
influence within a constituency. For of course the constituency lay at the 
hub of whatever need was to be served, and influence to the point of 
unchallenged possession held a prominent place among the properties 
of a politically minded patron. The map was always changing, as gains 
and losses were recorded and compacts made or brought to an end, and 
its contours are the harder to delineate precisely at any given time, let 
alone for a period. But within those parameters one fact was 
unchallengeable. If the Lords cut a minor figure in the direct process of 
legislation, their impact could be felt at an earlier point among the 
Commons themselves. When Pitt first entered Parliament in 1780, it was 
reckoned that 52 peers (out of 119 private patrons) ‘controlled’ 113 (out of 
221) seats; in 1793, from a propagandist but well researched list, the 
respective numbers were put at 71 and 163; in 1802 (in lists unaffected by 
the recent Union with Ireland) the peers’ ‘patronal’ interests have been 
calculated, on a careful survey of degrees of influence as well as of out- 
right nomination, at 98 and 224. In an assembly of 558 members until 
1801 and 658 thereafter, these various estimates accounted very broadly 
for about a third of the House.” To the effects can be added others from 
less well definable factors. Many MPs, whether or not sitting in such 
seats, were related closely or quite closely to peers: no fewer than 67 
legitimate sons in 1780, together with much larger numbers boasting a 
family connexion, altogether amounting to perhaps two-thirds of the 
Membership as a whole.’ That figure may have shrunk to some extent 
over the next twenty years, with an increase of ‘non-élite’* members of 
the lower House which had been noticeable since the 1770s and contin- 
ued steadily thereafter; and other factors too should be weighed in mea- 


1. Cf. for the phrase op. cit., 31. 

2. Op. cit., 43; Turberville, op. cit., 246; James J. Sack, ‘The House of Lords and 
Parliamentary Patronage in Great Britain, 1802-32’ (H.7., 23, no. 4, republished in Peers, 
Politics and Power: The House of Lords, 1603-1911, ed. Clyve Jones and David Lewis Jones 
(1986), to which this reference applies), 353. E. Porritt’s The Unreformed House of Commons 
(1903, I) puts the proportion higher. 

The figures in 1793 were published by the Burkean Annual Register (see p. 3 and nt above) 
from a calculation by the Friends of the People. 

3. See I, 43 for 1780; H of P, 1, 282~4 as an indication for the 1790s and beyond. 

4. lan R. Christie, British ‘non-élite’ M.P’s 1715-1820 (1995) particularly Ch. 3 and 
Appendix A. 
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suring the Lords’ influence. Such an aggregate of patronage and family 
ties somewhat reduced its effects by its very size: by no means all the men 
so included agreed with, or always thought much about, their noble rel- 
atives’ opinions. Nor in fact were those nominated by private patrons, as 
many of them were, necessarily held on a short lead: Pitt himself, in his 
opening guise as Member for Appleby, was given a wide latitude by the 
most notorious borough-monger of his time;! and while this was excep- 
tional from such a source, it was not unusual, in varying degree, from a 
range of rather more characteristic ‘proprietors’. Nonetheless, while the 
mutual relationship need not be crude, there was a dependence, from 
strict to virtually nominal, attaching to a patronal seat, and throughout 
the lower House the links with the Lords could affect its proceedings and 
colour its tone. 

Any First Lord of the Treasury had accordingly to watch the upper 
House, more particularly perhaps if he himself was in the Commons. 
‘Pitt’s peers’, his additions and promotions, brought its share of criticism 
at the time and a veritable chorus in the decades after his death. He had 
recent precedents on which to call: from 1776 to 1783 inclusive there had 
been 36 creations and promotions in the British and the Irish peerage. But 
these were exceeded in the British peerage alone in the next seven years — 
45 such grants from 1784 to the general election in 1790 — and they contin- 
ued to the end of the century.’ By then the size of the British peerage had 
in fact risen by virtually a half: by 65 such new titles with seats in the 
House of Lords,’ 11 British creations from existing Scottish titles — an 
addition to the 16 Scottish representative peers —, 22 from existing Irish 
peers (not entitled as a body before 1801 to be represented at 
Westminster), and 4 new royal dukes. That made a total of 102 to be 
added to the 208 temporal peers in the House when the Minister took 
office. There were also 26 elevations within the existing British peerage 
(which of course did not add the recipients to the numbers in the 
Chamber), discounting the British titles bestowed on Scottish and Irish 
peers which could be higher or lower or equivalent in rank to those 
already held.* 

It was not surprising therefore that such a process should have aroused 


Tey 25-0: 

2. Op. cit., 624-5. My figure there, of 119 creations and promotions during Pitt’s 
periods in office as First Minister until his death, can be revised upwards to 133 if grants by 
special remainder or limitation (see below) and some creations from existing courtesy titles 
are taken more fully into account. The figure of 212 temporal peers in 1783 should also be 
changed to 208 (as below). 

3. I put it like this because there were also 2 creations for women (of whom one was 
already an Irish baroness by descent) — as there had been in 1761 for Pitt’s mother, five years 
before his father decided to become a peer himself. 

4. Turberville, op. cit., Appendix III, whose detail, rather than the figures op cit. 
Appendix VI, provides the basis for my calculation. 

In Pitt’s years in office after 1800 there were a further 4 creations (of which one was by 
special limitation and one to a royal dukedom) and 1 elevation. 
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acute suspicions. Pitt was accused of debasing the character of the upper 
House with a flood of social inferiors — immortalised much later by 
Disraeli with his ‘fat graziers’ and the products of ‘the alleys of Lombard 
Street . . . the counting-houses of Cornhill’ — and, more to the point, of 
exploiting that exclusive assembly for an undue political influence. The 
prosecution’s arguments were flawed: the social charge was wide of the 
mark — there had been ‘fat graziers’ from the squirearchy before, and 
not a single recruit was snatched from Lombard Street or Cornhill! — 
and the Lords had long been used to guard a Minister’s flank or provide 
a comfortable political retreat. But if the indictments were in part mis- 
directed, a justifiable case remained. In their quantity and continuity the 
changes in the peerage were exceptional and could not be ignored. 

The figures need a closer look. Of the 102 creations 10 were made by 
special remainder or limitation, in instances where the claims of geneal- 
ogy and law were stronger than those of political value; 5 for services in 
war — the veteran Heathfield, Cornwallis, Duncan, St Vincent, Nelson — 
carrying little if any political connotation, 4 of them being loosely 
attached and St Vincent in fact of doubtful use to Pitt;? 1 (Kenyon) on 
appointment as Lord Chief Justice, a practice now settling towards a 
convention, although he was in any case sympathetic to Pitt. The 4 royal 
dukes, younger sons of George III, were the monarch’s creation. And 
these gradations of connexion with the Ministry itself, shown in such 
cases in untypical contexts, were not in point of fact untypical of the 
scene as a whole. For it is by no means always easy, once more, to dis- 
tinguish too exactly the proportions of support for the current 
Government and for the Crown in its comprehensive sense. The new 
accretions to the British peerage shared the broad assumptions of the 
majority of the order they joined. This applied to all the categories from 
which they were chosen — from whichever class of grant, and for which- 
ever cause; and it included the most directly important group for our 
purpose, that of the constituency patrons, which could be said on a wide 
measurement to number 20 with control or serious influence in 41 seats. 
Here Pitt might expect indeed to gain a reasonable measure of strictly 
Ministerial benefit; and he might also hope to count on a small body of 
personal attachment — Carrington, Mornington, Camden, William 
Grenville and his brother Buckingham when the latter was in a good 
mood, possibly the brothers Hood and Bridport in acknowledgment 
of old family favours. Other beneficiaries, even within the Ministry 


1. Cf. I, 624-5. 

2. The war produced the germ of an idea which in certain cases might have become an 
alternative to a peerage for naval and military commanders. Shortly before Pitt died he 
was in touch with the College of Arms over the possible institution of an Order of Merit; 
indeed he was looking at a draft of the statutes (Hawkesbury to Pitt, 12 December 1805 
(PR.O. 30/8/143); Sir Isaac Heard to same, 21 November, 9, 16 December 1805; loc. cit., 
144)). 
3. McCahill, Order and Equipoise, Appendix F. 
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itself — Auckland (from an Irish peerage bestowed earlier), Hobart, 
Hawkesbury later elevated to Liverpool -—, might look more freely to their 
own interests, as could servants of the state (sometimes with political con- 
nexions) such as Malmesbury and Macartney. Experience alone could 
show; and in Pitt’s case it did, in due course at different times with dis- 
tinctly variable effects. 

This rather mechanistic approach, however, is not a full answer to a 
question in which personalities as well as backgrounds and circumstances 
always play their part. For Pitt himself was not as consistently purposeful 
as the first impression of his lists might suggest. Neither he nor the King in 
point of fact wished the House of Lords to expand too far. George III, as 
the fount of honour, disapproved of too great a largesse; and the Minister 
for his part confessed in the mid eighties to ‘a larger addition to the British 
Peerage than I like, or than I think quite creditable’. A ‘variety of circum- 
stances’ had led to an unusual display of such patronage in his opening 
years.! His good intentions cannot be said in the event to have lasted long: 
notable political occasions — the Regency crisis, and the junction with the 
Portland Whigs — produced fresh waves of gratitude, and there was a 
further consolidation in the less favourable span of 1796-7. The process 
ironically brought its own disadvantages, as was pointed out —- Camden 
for instance observed, as the King had done earlier, that the growing size 
of the upper House made it less rather than more governable, and Rose 
noted that transfers from the Commons could open the door to inconve- 
nient replacements.? Pitt was unlikely to have been blind to these 
considerations. They may indeed have supplemented his temperamental 
distaste for the incessant applications, which themselves were encouraged 
by the volume of the grants. The trouble was, he found, that rather too 
often the latter were ‘unavoidable’.* And this in turn reinforces the strong 
suspicion that he did not really worry very much about the composition of 
the House of Lords. If he was notoriously negligent about meeting 
requests and demands of all types for ribbons or places, he could also be 
carelessly profuse when it came to the creation of peers.* He respected the 
order’s weight in the country and its constitutional role. But he had no 
great feeling for it as a caste, and he viewed the great magnates in particu- 
lar with a sardonic eye. “They see’, he commented as the Old Whigs made 
approaches in 1794, ‘that their titles & possessions are in danger, & they 
think their best chance for preserving them is by supporting Government 
& joining me’.> A measure of indifference — what Rose called a ‘most 
uncommon share of good nature’ — should not be eliminated from his 


TCC O20—7- 

2. Op. cit., 627. 

3. Ibid, and for what follows. 

4. The story of a Grenville cousin — not even recommended by his acquisitive clan — 
may be an example, though told many years later; see GEC, V, 666n(b) for Glastonbury. 

5. Pretyman’s recollection of a conversation, in which he put these words into double 
quotation marks, in the unpublished ch. 18 for his biography; see II, 408. 
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response to the more serious amalgam of pressures which led him to 
employ and demonstrate his influence where it would count. 

For in the 1790s as in the ’80s Pitt stood out in public as the dominant 
partner in such an exercise. Possible fissures in the structure of patronage 
did not emerge in a decade in which he and George III remained yoked 
together. The earlier harmony, or mutual abstinence, was showing signs of 
strain as the King’s doubts increased over the direction of the war. But he 
could not press them too far, and in the Parliamentary sphere the Minister 
was too much in command of the Commons for him to be challenged on 
his handling of the Lords. His performance in that matter was not his 
most attentive, and it may furthermore have been disproportionate to the 
need. His prodigality with peerages indeed may be set against his stricter 
treatment of sinecure places. The process, persistent and sometimes hap- 
hazard, was, as he said, not particularly creditable. There could be no 
doubt however that the responsibility was his. 


At the end of 1800, dismal as the year had been, there seemed to be no 
obvious reason why the political situation should change. Opposition in 
the Commons was at a low ebb. The Lords were not going to cause 
trouble. The Cabinet, though divided, was not looking for a new leader- 
ship. The monarch’s misgivings on the course of operations were mar- 
ginal in their effects. Pitt’s standing, when it came to the point, remained 
incontestable; indeed if it had declined in some respects it was higher in 
others as the country faced and had so far survived its domestic trials. 
Whatever the sentiments he aroused, he occupied the centre of the stage: 
a figure of keen personal attention in Europe, and of an authority at 
home whose very lapses shaped the process and pattern of decisions. 
Unless his health were to collapse he seemed set to continue, if he wished, 
for an indefinite time. And then within a few weeks the whole scene was 
upset. 
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CHAPTER XV 





Resignation 


n 3 February 1801 Pitt asked the Speaker, Addington, to dine with 
him at between five and six o’clock. The guest however was 
delayed by business, the Minister ate alone, and Addington 
arrived at half past seven. At nine o’clock Pitt was reminded that his 
private secretary, whom he had told to be available in the evening, was still 
waiting. He said he would not be long. But it was ten or half past before the 
official was summoned, and in Addington’s presence given a letter to be 
copied; and when that was done it was taken to the Queen’s — Buckingham 
— House. The length of the talk between the two men was not at all sur- 
prising. For it was in effect between an outgoing and an incoming 
Minister; the document contained Pitt’s ‘ummediate’ resignation. ! 
This account, by Pretyman, stated that the day’s course of events, with 
what had gone before, showed that ‘the decision’ of immediate resigna- 
tion ‘was only just formed’ and neither it nor the letter itself known to any 


1. B.L. Add. Ms 45107; Pretyman’s draft account, based on letters and notes in 1801-2 
(see Ashbourne, Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and Times, 309n1; Holland Rose, II, 442-4) for 
the unpublished part of his Life of Pitt (see I, xi), ch. 24, f. 16. There is another copy of the 
chapter, varying in places, in Add. Ms 45108; and others again for the volume, in varying 
states, are in the Pretyman Mss at Ipswich and at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

As will appear below, I attach importance to the Bishop’s version of the event: it is 
indeed one of the rare instances in which his biography is useful. It seems likely however 
that his ascription of the date, to 4 February, is wrong. Pitt dated his letter the 3rd on the 
document sent to the King (and published in Letters from His Late Majesty to the Late Lord 
Kenyon on the Coronation Oath . . .; and Letters of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt to His Late Majesty, with 
His Mayesty’s Answers Previous to the Dissolution of the Minstry in 1801 [ed. by Dr Henry 
Phillpotts] (1827), 40-2), of which there is a copy in his own papers in P.R.O. 30/8/01. 
Moreover the King seems to have written a ‘note’ to Addington on the 4th about arrange- 
ments (see L.C.G. IIT, Il, no. 2341 on p. 485). Addington’s own letter to the King, obviously 
after his conversation with Pitt and itself dated the 4th (op. cit., on p. 484), may strengthen 
the attribution, since it would presumably have been written as soon as possible the follow- 
ing morning. 

The private secretary was John Carthew, who held a Junior Clerkship at the Treasury; a 
post he was able himself to resign a few weeks later, on receiving the more lucrative 
appointment of Collector of Customs for Jamaica. He told George Rose that Pitt called 
him in at 10 o’clock (Rose, I, 286); Pretyman says 10.30. See I, 577n1 for a customary time of 
dinner which, quite apart from politicians’ exigencies, was gradually moving later in the 
day as the decades went by. 
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one else. On 2 February Pitt had told his colleagues of a correspondence 
with the King in the past two days. But ‘the impression which he left upon 
their minds was that he did not propose to resign’, and when he wrote the 
letter of the 3rd, which he did ‘after weighing the arguments for and 
against’ before Addington came, it was ‘without however absolutely 
resolving to send it’.! One cannot certify where the Bishop got his 
information: it could have been in part from the secretary Carthew, who 
seems to have written a narrative, or in general from Addington,” who was 
then still on amicable though not particularly close terms. But it probably 
came mainly from Pitt, for Pretyman arrived in town on receiving a letter 
from the Minister of the 6th, and talked to his old friend on several occa- 
sions over the next two to three weeks.’ He was confident later that he 
wrote with knowledge, and he was prepared for one of his rare personal 
accounts to be published ~ as he later expected — while some of those most 
closely concerned were still alive. His record of Pitt’s day may well be 
considered correct. Its emphasis, on the solitary nature of the final 
resolve, pointed the extent of the personal element in a culminating act. 
The issue on which that was taken had surfaced within the past week. 
But it had been maturing over some months, and debated, exploited and 
postponed over the past two years. Ever since the idea of a union with 
Ireland had been raised in 1798, the prospect had revived of crowning the 
series of reliefs for Irish Roman Catholics by enabling them to sit in 
Parliament (now prospectively unified) and hold higher offices in their 
own land.’ The link between the two concepts, of Union and 
Emancipation,® in fact became progressively stronger; for when the 
former failed in effect at the first attempt, the latter, ruled out shortly 
beforehand, was called in aid of success. The Cabinet’s guidance in the 
matter to the Lord Lieutenant, towards the end of 1799, had not 
amounted to a categorical assurance: rather it was an expression of the 
‘sentiments’ of all those present.’ But by the time that the bills for the 
Union passed in the summer of 1800, a sense of obligation had built up; 
and the argument accepted earlier, that positive ‘engagements’ should be 


1. B.L. Add. Ms 45107, ff. 16, 18. This last phrase may also have carried a tendentious 
implication. Within a few months of the resignation, Pretyman and some of Pitt’s other 
friends had turned violently against Addington, and were impugning his conduct. 

2. Notabove. 

3. Holland Rose, II, 422-3; Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd but 10 February, 25 
February 1801; Mrs Pretyman to Pretyman, nd but endorsed 8 February 1801, same to her 
sister Harriot, 15 February 1801 (all in Pretyman Ms 435/45). Rose mentioned Carthew’s 
‘Narrative’, held apparently by the Bishop, eighteen months later (to Pretyman, 10 August 
1802; Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

4. See I, xi. The volumes to 1793 were published in 1811, and the rest were designed to 
follow shortly. 

5. See for what follows Ch. VI, sections III and IV above, particularly pp. 175-7, 
189-92; for the previous disastrous handling of that prospect, II, Ch. XI, section IV. 

6. For this term as used see p. 177, nt above. 

7. P. 191; and see 192 above. 
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The Palace of Westminster 





Henry Addington, Viscount Sidmouth, by Beechey 


Resignation 


avoided ‘until the business [of Union] shall be completed’,! might be held 
to imply the need to consider the complementary measure when the main 
object had been achieved. Such indeed proved to be the case. There had 
apparently been some discussions in the summer of 1800 — certainly in 
August —, though if so they, were said to have been ‘preliminary’ and 
sparsely attended. But in September, ‘now that the Measure was carried . . . It 
was thought necessary that an early decision should be made by the 
Cabinet upon the language to be used to the Catholics’. The Castle in 
Dublin, anxious to pursue the hopes raised in the campaign, was bringing 
pressure to bear; and in response Pitt called a meeting on ‘the great ques- 
tion’ for the end of the month.? 

Put off for a day by the more urgent business of Portugal and Egypt,’ 
the discussion on 1 October proved inconclusive. Grenville — earlier a 
convert — seems to have been the strongest advocate for the cause, the 
Lord Chancellor Loughborough its strongest opponent. Pitt himself 
pointed out the likely difficulties — probably from ‘the Law’, certainly from 
the Church of England, certainly again from the King. In the recollection 
of one participant, indeed, he spoke ‘against i’.+ Nonetheless he was 
impressed, as before, by the merits of the case, and ‘undertook’ to speak to 
the King ‘the moment He [George III] returned’ from Weymouth.° 
Matters were left there. But other preoccupations took over: the threat- 
ening developments in Europe, the effects of the second failed corn 
harvest at home. There was perhaps little time, there was certainly little 
energy to spare for Ireland in the next few weeks, when moreover the 
Minister suffered and was recovering from a particularly worrying relapse 


1. P. rgt above. 

2. Camden’s account, written probably between August 1803 and May 1804; Camden 
Ms U840 0127, Maidstone. This important document is printed with a commentary by 
Richard Willis in ‘Pitt’s Resignation in 1801 . . .’, in Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, Vol. XLIV, No. 110, 239-57, and reference hereafter will be made to the article. 
See also Pitt to Loughborough, 25 September 1800 (Stanhope, III, 268), and for discussion 
in August, George III to Addington, 7 February 1801 (Pellew, Life of Sidmouth, I, 298, where 
a passage is wrongly italicised). For the term the Castle see p. 158, nt above. Castlereagh, 
the Irish Secretary, came to London for the meeting (Windham’s diary for 1 October 1800; 
B.L. Add. Ms 37924). 

The phrase ‘great question’ was used in point of fact to distinguish Emancipation from 
two others which accompanied it: tithe reform in Ireland, and financial assistance for Irish 
Catholic clergy and Dissenting Ministers, likewise discussed in 1798 (pp. 177-8 above). 

3. Windham’s diary for 30 September, 1 October 1800 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924). See 
PP- 397, 407-9 above. 

4. Liverpool’s recollection in the following February (Glenbervie, I, 157). He referred 
there to a meeting on g October, for which there seems to be no other evidence; but in 
March 1801 the same account was circulating, ‘with a confidence which almost amounts to 
an assertion’, of a meeting on the 1oth (Correspondence of Charlotte Grenville, Lady Williams 
Wynn. . ., ed. Rachel Leighton (1920), 64). She was Grenville’s sister. For Grenville’s own 
earlier conversion see p. 175 above. 

Four months later, Pitt asserted his continuing belief in the power of obstruction from 
interests well represented in the Lords (see Memozrs and Correspondence of Castlereagh, IV, 39). 

5. Willis, op. cit., 250. Cf. p. 385 above for the King at Weymouth. 
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in health.! The recovery continued; but so did the pressures. Pitt did not 
follow up his ‘undertaking’; he did not move at all; and it was not until the 
end of the year that the question was propelled finally from the wings. 


The interval was crucial in one respect at least which could itself have 
been decisive. It thrust into a narrow margin of time and narrow circles of 
advice a conflict of views which, given ampler thought, might perhaps 
have been digested sufficiently to forestall or avoid the confrontation that 
emerged. This is not to say that the views would have been reconciled, or 
indeed wider consultation have necessarily proved helpful. But a formula 
might — perhaps — have been found that allowed some adjustment, or some 
reasonable pretext for a process of retreat. As it was, an available range of 
judgment was excluded, and the burden of restraint cast the more heavily 
on the Minister and the King, the two men centrally concerned. 

In the King’s case the delay proved serious not least because he had in fact 
already been alerted; and the ensuing silence only fed his suspicions. For 
when Pitt summoned the Cabinet in September he took care to request the 
Lord Chancellor’s attendance;? and the Lord Chancellor, down at 
Weymouth with the monarch, took care to pass on the news. How much 
difference this was to make one cannot readily tell. As time went by, it was 
held to have been a great deal. The disclosure was certainly all of a piece 
with Loughborough’s past — ‘Even the warm admirers (if there be any such) 
of his Lordship’s political career will scarcely ascribe to him any very ardent 
zeal on the abstract merits of the question.’ He had, it seems, already 
expressed doubts on its wisdom which were ‘put in circulation’ to counter 
arguments from Castlereagh in Ireland, before the Cabinet meeting and 
indeed before he himself saw the King. He was said later in fact to have 
shown his paper to George III during his visit. But that document itself was 
not necessarily an unbiassed impersonal exercise; it had its own history, 
traceable to the last occasion on which the issue had been thrust to the fore. 
Every one could recall the King’s views then, in the Fitzwilliam affair of 
1795. Io override the ‘Test Act of 1678 and admit Catholics into a Parlia- 
ment would be to effect ‘a total change in the principles of government’, 


1. See p. 82 above; and for the preoccupations, Ch. VIII section IV, Ch. X section I. 

2. Pitt to Loughborough, 25 September 1800 (Stanhope, III, 268). 

3. So Stanhope (op. cit., 264), with unusual asperity. And for a contemporary verdict cf. 
Camden, in Willis, op. cit., 250. See also p. 192, n2 above. 

Pitt’s options of course were then open; no sudden pressure on the King need follow if 
Loughborough was indiscreet. 

4. Willis, op. cit., 250. The result may well have been an early version of a later paper by 
Loughborough which is printed in Pellew, op. cit., I, 500-12. Camden is explicit that it was 
in circulation before the visit to Weymouth. I have not found a copy to confirm such a date; 
there is one of Castlereagh’s dated September 1800 in B.L. Add. Ms 35919, and see 
Memorials and Correspondence of Castlereagh, 1V, 392-400. 

There may in fact have been three papers on either side, on the three questions men- 
tioned in p. 000, noo above (Glenbervie, I, 185). 
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‘overturning the fabric of the Glorious Revolution’.! His very title of King, 
the succession of his House, lay in its protection of the Protestant Reformed 
Religion. He was Supreme Governor of the Church of England as by law 
established, and to subvert the Establishment of Church and State would 
be to break his Coronation Oath. The matter of the oath indeed weighed 
heavily on him; and it was Loughborough, alert as ever, who seems at that 
time to have vibrated that chord. For, despite a denial later, he had then 
given an opinion in the King’s sense, which differed significantly from that 
of another luminary, Lord Chief Justice Kenyon, who himself had checked 
his answers with the Attorney General.? Their verdict indeed emphatically 
did not support the royal fears. But that fact apparently had made no differ- 
ence in 1795. As would become apparent in due course, George III had not 
changed his mind when Kenyon advised that Parliament could pass any bill 
‘up to the extent of the most unreasonable requisition that can be made’, 
and that it was the King alone — not the two Houses which together with 
him formed the King in Parliament — who was ‘under the promissory 
Oath’. Nor—the opinion had continued — did that oath ‘preclude’ him from 
reaching a judgment on its application in a given case. Its phrasing was 
‘couched in general terms’, and while Fitzwilliam’s proposal was ‘certainly 
... Inconsistent’ with the relevant Test Act, it did not appear to break any 
clause in the Glorious Revolution’s own Bill of Rights. This must have 
been —as Loughborough was later to pretend of his own advicet — unpalat- 
able doctrine. But, after an interval of six years, it proved not to have 
affected the King’s profound belief that ‘the subject is beyond the decision 
of any Cabinet of Ministers’.° 


1. See II, 432. This was the second Test Act, 30 Car. II, c2, ‘disabling Papists from sitting 
in either House of Parliament’. Since then of course the Irish Parliament had become jurid- 
ically independent (I, 196), on the self-same basis. 

2. For Loughborough’s denial — which included a claim to have given advice exactly on 
the lines of Kenyon’s (see below), see Rose, I, 299-301, for 13 February 1801; for a comment 
on it, John Lord Campbell, The Lives of the Lord Chancellors . . ., V1 (1847), 297-8. The opinion, 
of 10 March 1795, is published in L.C.G. I//, II, no. 1215; as, at no. 1219, is a letter from the 
King to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Loughborough does not appear in a kinder light from the fact that, while he could not 
have foreseen Fitzwilliam’s behaviour on arrival in Ireland in 1795 (for which II, 420-38), he 
had urged the appointment in full knowledge — shared by others — of the latter’s sympathies. 

3. Letters [in 1795] from his Late Majesty to Lord Kenyon . . . with his Lordship’s Answers, 2-26 and 
particularly Kenyon’s final letter at 21-6. Its central argument was ‘that the Supream Power 
of a State cannot limit itself’. The Attorney General was Sir John Scott, who as Lord Eldon 
became Loughborough’s successor in due course. His opinion (signed ‘J.S.’), that ‘a judg- 
ment... ., being constitutionally advised should ‘determine’ the issue, was published by the Hon. 
George T. Kenyon in The Life of Lloyd, First Lord Kenyon (1873), 320. All the mss (which were 
not all calendared in the H.M.C. Report of his forebear’s papers) are in the possession of the 
6th Lord Kenyon. 

A stimulating brief commentary on the place of the oath in the relationship between 
King and Parliament may be found in Richard Pares’s King George III and the Politicians, 140n3. 

4. N2 above, and particularly Rose, I, 301. 

5. Expressed on 6 February 1795 (II, 432), a month before the correspondence had 
opened. 
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That categorical statement had not of course aimed at a form of return 
to divine right. In George III’s eyes it declared rather, with a typically 
literal interpretation, the defence of a balance from which the Crown’s 
function — unique in this aspect — could not be removed. Further sharp if 
passing warnings within the next four years showed no shift in sentiment: 
‘No further indulgences must be granted to Roman Catholics’ in Ireland; 
‘I should become an enemy to [Union] if I thought a change of the situa- 
tion of the Roman Catholics would attend the Measure’.! It was all too 
clear that he was bound to be a ‘consecrated obstruction’.? The question 
was, how should he be handled now? For reasoned argument was not the 
sole consideration here. Emotion — deep emotion — was involved, within a 
system of cruel physical tension;3 and neither the Cabinet collectively nor, 
it would seem, any member individually had mentioned the case for 
Emancipation as a project since rejecting Fitzwilliam’s intemperate 
approach.* It was the more telling that the case against had not gone by 
default. There had been a suspicion in 1798, when the King was stirring, 
that ‘somebody about him’ was ‘agitating his Mind and inflaming his 
Prejudices’ on a topic on which he found it hard to ‘think calmly’.’ Had 
they known of the Lord Chancellor’s recent action, his colleagues would 
have been highly disturbed. For while he could no longer be said to be 
reponsible for George III’s obduracy, in so far as he ever had been, he had 
stirred the passion always lurking in this matter of ‘decided dislike’.® 
In point of fact Loughborough may well not have nursed any systematic 
far-sighted intent; and he certainly could not forecast the future, as his 
surprise was later to show. His manoeuvre, at a time when the King was 


1. To Pitt, nd but probably May 1798 (and see p. 171 above); George IIT’s docket on 
Portland to George I], 30 January 1799 (L.C.G. ZU, III, n2 to no. 1913). 

2. As Bagehot called him, in the heyday of Victorian liberalism (The English Constitution 
(1867), 68). 

3. See I, 647-8 for the effect of porphyria, the most likely source of George I]’s afflictions. 

4. No Minute had been recorded of the meeting in November 1799 (see p. 192, n2 
above), and Camden, who as a former Lord Lieutenant was closely concerned, did not 
believe that Portland, as Home Secretary, had ever ‘mentioned the result’ to the King, who 
‘had never been spoken to with openness & decision at this time on this subject by any of 
His Ministers’ (Willis, op. cit., 249, and see p. 176 and nz above). There is no evidence to 
suggest any official approach subsequently, and indeed such a move before the passage of 
the Union in the summer of 1800 would have been odd. 

5. Dundas’s view, as given to Pitt (see p. 175, n3 above). He had not been sure who it 
might be; and perhaps it was not then Loughborough, or Loughborough alone. 

6. Wills, op. cit., 250. He may not however have been the only Minister to do so. By 
Loughborough’s account at any rate, for what it is worth, the Lord Privy Seal 
Westmorland — who, though a former Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had attended few if any 
of the meetings on the subject in the summer (Willis, op. cit., 250), but was closely in touch 
with the Court as a former Master of the Horse (see II, 423) — showed the King a letter 
from the Irish Lord Chancellor Clare, a forceful champion of Union without 
Emancipation (see pp. 176-7 above), which ‘very much disturbed his Majesty’ (Rose, I, 301). 
Even so, Loughborough took care to ascribe this event to October 1800. Camden suggests 
~— indeed seems to state — that Clare first knew of the Government's decision only towards 
the end of January 1801 (Willis, op. cit., 251-2). 
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clearly unhappy with his Government in its conduct of the war,! was an 
instinctive reaction, the use of a sensitive nose detecting an interesting 
scent. He was out to bolster his standing in the closet, with some pleasure 
doubtless at Pitt’s expense. Observing the royal response as he must have 
done, he was the better able to guard his flank. 


Parliament met on 11 November 1800 after the summer recess. The Act of 
Union was due to come into force on 1 January 1801. When nothing more 
was heard from London on the Catholic question, the Castle in Dublin 
began to fret once more.” Ministers, always apt to be less accessible during 
the session for all but immediate business,’ were beleaguered even more 
than usual. But Castlereagh left for London again in December, and his 
paper and Loughborough’s were ‘recirculated’ in the Christmas recess.* By 
then it was indeed inescapably necessary to attend to the problem. The 
King’s Speech had to be written for the opening session of the first Parlia- 
ment of ‘the United Kingdom’, and something must either be said or omit- 
ted; in the former case, perhaps with some statement of intent, while Oppo- 
sition itself in the latter might well bring the matter forward.° A meeting 
took place accordingly early in January, which soon resolved, at Pitt’s 
instance, that in ‘a Measure of such delicacy and importance... the absolute 
decision’ should be taken, after reflection, in a few days’ time.® It was 
however generally agreed that, whatever had been said in November 1799,’ 


1. See Ch. XII, sections I, III above. 

2. Cornwallis to Portland, 1 December; same to Major-General Ross, 14 December 
1800 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, II, 306-7, 311). See p. 194 above for the date for the Act 
to take effect. 

3. Cf. I, 514-15. 

4. Willis, op. cit., 250; Loughborough having shown his to the King — once more, and 
now perhaps formally — on the 13th (Pellew, op. cit., I, 500, where the text is given). 

5. As indeed the Lord Lieutenant warned from Dublin (Cornwallis to Portland, 1 
December 1800; Correspondence of Cornwallis, 111, 306). See likewise Portland to Pitt, 24 
January 1801 (P.R.O. 30/8/168), and specifically on the need to frame the Speech, Pitt in 
retrospect to Chatham, 5 February 1801 (Ashbourne, Pitt, 310). Cf. p. 190 above. 

6. So Camden; I do not know the date of this meeting early in the month; it may have 
been on the 4th or 5th (Correspondence of Lady Williams Wynn, 64) or perhaps the 11th after 
Pitt had had a long talk on the subject with Grenville and Dundas (Pitt to Canning, 10 
January 1801; Canning Ms 30). If the latter, Liverpool and Chatham were the only absen- 
tees (Windham’s diary, B.L. Add. Ms 37924). The sequence of events that follows relies 
again mainly — though not solely — on Camden’s account of the Cabinet’s proceedings 
over the rest of January, the most detailed that exists; see Willis, op. cit., 250-4. The dates 
there can be determined by reference to the day on which Parliament was intended to be 
opened, which serves as his marker. 

In placing weight on Camden’s account, it must of course be borne in mind, as has been 
pointed out (by Charles John Fedorak in ‘Catholic Emancipation and the Resignation of 
William Pitt in 1801’, Albion, Vol. 24, No. 1, 51), that he was one of Pitt’s most loyal friends. 
I do not think myself that this invalidates his statement of events, and his attitude more- 
over was not uncritical of Pitt throughout. 

7. Pp. 191-2 above. 
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it should be viewed as a ‘new’ question and ‘one’ that was ‘now to be deter- 
mined’. That process opened, introducing a fraught week, on the 25th. 

The flavour of the meeting that day may be given best in Camden’s 
words. 


We were summoned to Lord Grenville’s office! and with the exception of 
Lord Chatham then at Horsham with his Regt. and Lord Liverpool who 
was ill, all the Cabinet attended, but the [Lord] Chancellor was absent. 
It was observed by Mr. Pitt that the Question pressed, that the 
Chancellor knew of the Cabinet, that his opinion was known, that it was 
not likely to be changed and that we might and ought to proceed without 
him. Lord Grenville held the same opinion and conceived the 
Chancellor to be absent from design.? Lord Spencer and I combated 
these Observations by saying, however fixed the Chancellors Opinion 
might be and however determined our own, It was not respectful to him 
and his Office and it did not give us fair Ground to state, when the 
Determination of the Cabinet was known, that such determination took 
place in the absence of so important a Character and one who was 
known to be [word missing] to that Measure, which would probably be 
carried. Mr. Pitt upon these observations promised to see the Chancellor 
and to summon another Cabinet for the next Day, but he observed that 
as we were met, It was desirable to learn the opinions of Individuals and 
he proceeded as We sat round the Room to collect those Opinions. It was 
at this time supposed we should meet the next day but even under that 
supposition, it is hardly credible that opinions should be given upon so 
momentous a Subject, with so little previous discussion or Explanation. 
No arguments were used by those who were for or against this Question 
in favor of the Opinion they had formed at this time and scarcely any 
Qualification was given on either side in delivering such opinion except 
by myself, who said that from everything I had heard of the Kings 
Opinion being so decided, from the suspicion I entertained of the 
Church from my knowledge that strong Prejudices were entertained by 
the Law, I thought Mr. Pitt should proceed with the utmost caution, that 
confident in his taking the previous measures of softening the King’s 
Mind and preparing those of others, I gave my voice for attempting the 
Measure at this Period and therefore on that Day, Mr. Pitt Ld. Grenville 
Mr. Dundas Ld. Spencer Mr. Wyndham [sic] and (with modifications) 
myself, did in the sort of Manner I have described give our Opinions.? 


1. In Downing Street (see I, 575; and also op. cit., 309). 

2. According to a note of a conversation three weeks later, Liverpool ascribed this 
remark to Pitt (Glenbervie, I, 169). 

3. Willis, op. cit., 251-2. Two words noted there as illegible have been supplied from the 
original in Camden Ms U840 0127. 

Portland had conveyed his ‘apprehensions of the consquences of countenancing that 
measure’ on the eve of the meeting (to Pitt, 24 January 1801; PR.O. 30/8/168). Cf. p. 190 
above for him in 1799. 
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On breaking up, Camden and Spencer urged that another meeting 
should take place the next day with Loughborough present. Pitt however 
thought it had been agreed that he should see Loughborough and dis- 
cover his wishes; the Lord Chancellor did not so wish; and no such 
meeting was held.! ; 

Matters then began to get out of hand. Pitt ‘certainly imagined our 
Determination to be made’, and at dinner that evening at Camden’s 
where Castlereagh and Clare — also over from Ireland — were of the 
company, he told the former and bade him tell the latter. This Castlereagh 
did the next day, the 26th, the Irish Lord Chancellor predictably receiving 
the news ‘with infinite concern’.2 By some channel or other — 
Loughborough, Westmorland or Clare or some or all of them could easily 
have supplied it — the information then reached the King; and on the 28th 
a bombshell fell. At the Levee that morning, George HI marched up to 
Dundas and said ‘in a loud voice and agitated Manner, “What is the 
Question which you are all about to force upon me? what is this Catholic 
Emancipation which this young Lord, this Irish Secretary has brought over, that 
you are going to throw at my Head? I will tell you, that I shall look on 
every Man as my personal Enemy, who proposes that Question to me, and 
added, I hope Al/ my Friends will not desert me.”’ Dundas, astonished, 
did his best to turn the conversation, and when that proved impossible, to 
draw the King aside. But on George III repeating his last remark he did 
his best to parry it, and hurried off as soon as possible to Pitt. 

The Minister in turn, who was about to go to Court himself, summoned 
a Cabinet at once instead.t The episode was indeed very serious. The 
Levee was said to be particularly crowded, since Parliament was due to be 
opened the next day. The King’s remarks had been heard by a number of 
people, and above all the ominous words that any one proposing a 
measure would be treated as a personal enemy. Pitt of all men had good 
cause to remember that phrase: it had heralded his own summons to 
office in 1783, and sustained him in the ensuing struggle for power.° At the 


1. Pitt’s impression is indeed upheld by Windham (diary for 25 January 1801; B.L. Add. 
Ms 37924). 

2. Cf. p. 500, n6 above. 

3. This, again, is Camden’s version (Willis, op. cit., 252-3). Whether he was there or not 
it is impossible to tell. He adds that the King’s behaviour to other Ministers present was 
not marked by ‘any extraordinary Expression or Manner’, although Pitt referred to such 
language being held at the Levee ‘to more than one of his Ministers’ (to Chatham, 5 
February 1801; Ashbourne, op. cit., 310). Wilberforce records very much the same remarks 
in his diary for the day (Life of Wilberforce, UI, 7). Sylvester Douglas (recently made 
Glenbervie) has a less vivid account, which he notes that he heard from Dundas at the 
Levee itself ‘five minutes afterwards’ (Glenbervie, I, 147). For the latter’s account towards the 
end of the year of an earlier, calmer though premonitory conversation — probably in the 
summer of 1799 — see Memoirs of the Life of . . . Sir James Mackintosh, ed. by his son James 
Mackintosh, I (1835), 170-1. 

4. Willis, op. cit., 253. 

5. See I, Ch. VI and particularly 127. 
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Cabinet, which according to one account some days later was fully 
attended, every one gave (in most cases repeated) his opinion on the 
measure itself. Pitt by now — compared with his stance in October — had 
‘entirely gone over’ to Emancipation; Loughborough, Westmorland and 
Liverpool, specifically mentioned, were against, Liverpool — as at the 
earlier time — treating an ‘attempt . . . lightly’ as ‘absurd’.! That however 
was certainly not Pitt’s opinion; by another account at the time, he 
‘declared that He must go out if it was not carried’.? Meanwhile there was 
an immediate problem to be settled. Parliament was to be opened the next 
day, there was a Speech to be read, and whatever it contained the ensuing 
debate on the Address might easily introduce the question. Ministers 
decided that the opening must be postponed, and that Pitt should ‘put on 
Paper the Heads of the plan intended to have been submitted to the King 
and should after communicating it to the Cabinet wait on his Majesty 
with it’. 

The next day, the 29th, was a curious one. Pitt had agreed to prepare 
the paper for his colleagues, in conjunction with Grenville, ‘by the 
morrow’. But in the event they were not called together,* and the political 
world was left to wonder at the hurried postponement of the opening of 
Parliament. There was naturally much speculation in the next few days, 
until the King went down on 2 February and read a speech which con- 
tained one innocuous paragraph on the Union.° By then the rest of the 
Cabinet’s intended procedure had been overtaken. 

For on 29 January George III began to act on his own initiative. He let it 
be known in various directions how his mind stood — to Loughborough of 


1. Liverpool on g February (Glenbervie, I, 158). His recollection of an occasion only a few 
months before was probably accurate. 

2. Windham’s diary for 28 January 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 37924). 

3. Camden’s account; Willis, op. cit., 253. When Pitt advised the King of the desirabil- 
ity of postponing the Speech (6 pm, 28 January 1801; L.C.G. II, Ill, no. 2330), which he 
proposed should be for four days, he gave as the reason the slow progress made so far in 
swearing in Members. This scarcely sounds convincing, even if his reason for specifying 
four days (because 30 January would be the anniversary of the execution of Charles I, 
when all public offices were shut, and that would be followed by a weekend) was, usefully, 
more so. The impression of uncertainty may be reinforced by the fact that for the first time 
in recollection the Speech from the Throne was not read in the Cockpit (for which see I, 
575) on the eve of the session, but to a more select company at 10 Downing Street. 
According to one newspaper which may have been well informed, the change arose from 
Ministers’ judgment of an ‘indecorum’ in anticipating the contents by the more familiar 
procedure (see Aspinall, op. cit., 476n1; and The Times of 30 January 1801 for the Cabinet’s 
timetable on the 28th). 

Cf. for the postponement p. 502 above. 

4. Willis, op. cit., 253. According to The Times, most members of the Cabinet on the 
28th, which broke up at 6 pm (see ng above), met again at Portland’s from g until mid- 
night. If this was so, there might not have been much time to prepare the heads of a 
paper. 

Loughborough said a little later that Grenville had declined to do this on his own, as was 
at first suggested by Pitt himself (Rose, I, 309). 

5. PH., XXXV, col. 866. 
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course, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for both of whom a chance 
occasion offered, and through the Archbishop indirectly perhaps to a 
member of the Government, Auckland.! More important, he wrote to 
Addington, whom he knew to be opposed to Emancipation, asking him to 
‘open Mr. Pitt’s eyes on the danger of his ever speaking to me on a subject 
on which I can scarcely keep my temper’.? The consequent comings and 
goings are obscure. But the Speaker moved between Downing Street and 
Buckingham House perhaps twice or three times in the next two days.3 He 
saw Pitt at once, on the ggth, and the King on the evening of the goth; 
when by one account he stayed for four hours.* Some kind of an ‘opening’ 
for peace offered, on which, according to himself, he wrote to George III 
in hopeful terms, and he was then asked to report in person on the evening 
of the 31st or alternatively on the next day.’ He went along at the earlier 
time. By then Pitt for his part had written the letter to the King, in the light 
of what he had heard from Addington, which he had owed since the 
2oth.® 


1. L.C.G, I, II, nos. 2329, 2336 for the first two; and see also Glenbervie, 1, 394-5 for the 
reason why a letter from the King to the Primate of Ireland at the same time (op. cit., no. 
2333) was not sent. The occasion — perhaps an auxiliary to the impasse that was shortly to 
develop (see Gamden’s opinion; Willis, op. cit., 255) — was a vacancy arising for an Irish 
Parliamentary seat to which one of the Castle officials long known to favour Emancipation 
(cf. p. 176 above) aspired. The King was out to block him. 

The exact position hitherto of Auckland, who was appointed Joint Postmaster General 
by Pitt in 1798 after a period of coolness (p. 74 above), remains as uncertain to posterity as 
he himself would have wished. Suspected of already trying to influence, or gratify, George 
III through the Archbishop Dr Moore (see II, 65), who was his brother-in-law — and 
conceivably also kept in touch by his old ally Loughborough (see I, 116ng, I, 176) —, he now 
showed, by a letter to Pitt of 31 January which alluded to Addington, that he knew what 
was going on (PR.O. 30/58/4; printed in L.C.G. I//, II, 480n2). According to a story of 
Liverpool’s, he also wrote a letter to Moore designed for the King, which the latter inter- 
preted as such (Glenbervie, I, 168-9 for 14 February 1801). In any case he had had a good 
chance to see how the wind lay at the Levee, where moreover he and Clare were said to be 
recipients of the King’s reiterated thoughts following the outburst to Dundas (Willis, op. 
Cll 25 9): 

2. Pellew, op. cit., I, 285~—6; also printed in part in Ziegler, Addington, 92-3. There is a 
version with some considerable differences at Windsor (L.C.G. II, III, no. 2331), perhaps a 
draft. It does not contain the significant phrase about the King’s temper, which presum- 
ably exploded into the letter he finally sent. 

3. Camden states that ‘From Thursday to the Saturday evening [ie 29~31 January], 
There were frequent Messages, all carried by Mr. Addington between the King and Mr. 
Pitt’ (Willis, op. cit., 254). This impression of incessant contact may be overdone. 

4. For this last see Rose, I, 268, 309. Rose elsewhere mentions two visits to the King on 
the evening of the goth (op. cit., 303). Otherwise, see Addington’s account to Glenbervie 
on 4 November 1801 (Glenbervie, I, 227), and same to George II, 30 January 1801 (L.C.G. I, 
III, no. 2234). 

5. Willis, op. cit., 254; Pellew, op. cit., I, 287. Windham noted on the goth, ‘Saw Mr. P & 
found, that all was changed, from the time of the Cabinet on Wednesdy. [the 28th] & that 
He conceived He must give way’ (cf. p. 504 above); which presumably referred to the 
‘opening’. 

6. See ibid. 
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How far and in what detail the Minister had been in touch with 
colleagues in the interval, it is hard to tell. Loughborough claimed a 
fortnight later that on the goth Pitt sent him the draft of a political Test 
for Irish Catholics and Dissenters; and the ‘idea’ of the letter to the King 
was discussed with Grenville, as the Cabinet had wished.! But that may 
well have been the sum of it, and the phrasing would seem to have 
been the Minister’s own: he sent his copy of the letter to his cousin the 
next day, 1 February, and proposed to show it on return to Castlereagh 
‘and one or two of our colleagues’.2 Whatever his remaining uncertain- 
ties, he had not much hope of the outcome after despatching it to the 
Queen’s House.* 

The main argument was presented — and this was probably wise by 
now — succinctly.* Emancipation, Pitt wrote, in his view ‘would be 
attended with no danger’ to the Established Church or the Protestant 
interest in Britain or Ireland. Circumstances had changed greatly since 
the period in which ‘the laws of exclusion’ had been passed; political 
dangers from Catholics had been ‘gradually declining’® and ‘amongst the 
higher orders particularly, have ceased to prevail’. The proportion of 
Catholics in Parliamentary seats and public offices would not constitute a 
threat in the new larger unity. And a Test by oath, which would be intro- 
duced, would contain strong safeguards, including a disclaimer of polit- 
ically ‘obnoxious tenets’ which would include an acknowledgment that 
that would not be overriden by a priest’s Absolution if it was ever broken. 
The Catholic clergy themselves moreover might be brought into closer 
attachment to Government by Emancipation, and more easily superin- 
tended and controlled, particularly if they were given some financial pro- 
vision by the state.® In general, ‘the higher orders of the Catholics’ and ‘a 
large class’ of Irish subjects might be the more readily conciliated to the 
Union itself. 

Pitt then moved to what was now the central issue. He acknowledged 
with ‘inexpressible regret’ such a difference over a matter on which ‘he 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 1 February 1801 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 434). For the Cabinet, see p. 
504 above; for Loughborough, Rose, I, 303. 

2. Pitt to Grenville, 1 February 1801 (H.M.C., Dropmore, V1, 434); Grenville to Pitt, sd 
(Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 271). Dundas ‘assured’ the King some days later that he 
did not know of Pitt’s first letter until after it had gone (George III to Addington, 13 
February 1801, L.C.G. I, III, no. 2357 on p. 499; and cf. pp. 495-6 above), and Windham, 
the other convinced supporter in Cabinet, saw it only on 1 February (diary, B.L. Add. Ms 
37924). 

3. See his letter to Grenville on 1 February (nz above). 

4. Letters from the Right Honourable William Pitt to the Late King, with His Majesty’s Answers, 
Previous to the Dissolution of the Ministry in 1801 (in the same compilation as the Letters . . . to the 
Late Lord Kenyon for which see p. 495, n1 above). This document of 31 January is at pp. 
2936, and was reprinted in Stanhope, III, Appendix, xxiii—xxviii. Pitt’s copy is in PR.O. 
30/8/01. 

5. George III might have found this a curious description, taken in itself, of events in 
Ireland in recent years. 

6. As Dissenting ministers might be also (cf. p. 177 above). 
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finds himself obliged to add, that this [his own] opinion is unalterably 
fixed in his mind’. He hoped that the King would ‘maturely . . . weigh’ the 
views he had submitted; and — clearly without much expectation of a 
change of mind — went on to state the immediate possibilities he saw open 
to himself. . 
In the interval which your Majesty may wish for consideration, he will 
not, on his part, importune your Majesty with any unnecessary refer- 
ence to the subject; and will feel it his duty to abstain, himself, from all 
agitation of this subject in Parliament, and to prevent it, as far as 
depends on him, on the part of others. If, on the result of such 
consideration, your Majesty’s objections to the measure proposed 
should not be removed, or sufficiently diminished to admit of its being 
brought forward with your Majesty’s full concurrence, and with the 
whole weight of Government, it must be personally Mr. Pitt’s first wish 
to be released from a situation, which he is conscious, that, under such 
circumstances, he could not continue to fill but with the greatest dis- 
advantage. 

At the same time, after the gracious intimation, which has been 
recently conveyed to him, of your Majesty’s sentiments on this point, 
he will be acquitted of presumption in adding, that if the chief 
difficulties of the present crisis should not then be surmounted, or 
very materially diminished, and if your Majesty should continue to 
think, that his humble exertions could, in any degree, contribute to 
conducting them to a favourable issue, there is no personal difficulty to 
which he will not rather submit, than withdraw himself at such a 
moment from your Majesty’s service. He would even, in such case, 
continue for such a short further interval as might be necessary, to 
oppose the agitation or discussion of the Question, as far as he can 
consistently with the line, to which he feels uniformly bound to 
adhere, of reserving to himself a full latitude on the principle itself, 
and objecting only to the time, and to the temper and circumstances of 
the moment. But he must entreat that, on this supposition, it may be 
distinctly understood, that he can remain in office no longer than till 
the issue (which he trusts on every account will be a speedy one) of the 
crisis now depending, shall admit of your Majesty’s more easily 
forming a new arrangement... 


He ended on a significant note. 


He has only to entreat your Majesty’s pardon for troubling you on one 
other point, and taking the liberty of most respectfully, but explicitly, 
submitting to your Majesty the indispensable necessity of effectually 
discountenancing in the whole of the interval, all attempts to make use 
of your Majesty’s name, or to influence the opinion of any individual 
or descriptions of men, on any part of this subject. 
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The letter received a prompt reply.! George III wrote the next day. After 
expressing his ‘cordial affection’ and ‘high opinion of [Pitt’s] talents and 
integrity’, he fastened on his own ‘religious obligation’ under the 
Coronation Oath. The ‘fundamental maxims’ of the Constitution 
required that, given an established Church, ‘those who hold employments 
in the State must be members of it’. He was therefore ‘prevented from dis- 
cussing any proposition tending to destroy this ground . . .and much more 
so that now mentioned . . ., which is no less than the compleat overthrow of 
the whole fabrick’. If Pitt would assure him that he would ‘stave off the only 
question whereon I fear from his letter we can never agree’, he for his part 
would ‘certainly abstain from talking on this subject, which is the one 
nearest my heart’. He could ‘not help it, if others pretend to guess at my 
opinions, which I have never disguised’; but if those who differed from him 
‘will keep this subject at rest, I will, on my part, most correctly on my part, 
be silent also’. It would be a ‘restraint’ laid on him only from ‘affection’ for 
Pitt, ‘but further I cannot go’. He still hoped however that the Minister’s 
sense of duty would prevent him from retiring ‘to the end of my life’. By 
the time that he dated this letter, the King had asked Addington to form a 
Government in the eventuality which he clearly foresaw.? 

All was not quite over yet. While the outside world buzzed with 
rumour,’ the exact situation was still a guarded secret, shared fully only 
between George III, Addington and Pitt. And Pitt himself seems still to 
have had some misapprehensions or qualms. He appears to have been ina 
curious — fundamentally an untenable — position: prepared on 28 January 
to contemplate going, on the goth to think of giving way, on the 31st to 
write in a sense which virtually ruled that out of court.* If howevever 
Pretyman is to be believed, he again gave his colleagues the impression on 
2 February that ‘he did not intend to resign’.» He cannot however have 
had much hope by then, and on further reflection he hardened once 
more. After weighing the whole case by himself, he wrote his final answer 
to the King on the grd.° He fastened on one point: ‘the import of one 


1. 1 February 1801; Letters from... Pitt... with his Mayesty’s Answers, 37-9. Reprinted in 
Stanhope, II, Appendix, xxviii-xxx. The original is in PR.O. 30/8/104. George Rose, to 
whom Pitt showed the correspondence on 5 February (Rose, I, 287), misdated this letter to 
the 2nd (op. cit., 289). 

2. Addington’s subsequent account to his friend Charles Abbot (for whom see p. 477 
above), in Colchester, I, 222. 

3. London newspapers convey the atmosphere. 

4. See pp. 504, 505, n5 above for the first two occasions. The immediate evidence, from 
Windham, carries conviction. 

5. P. 496 above. Who were the ‘colleagues’ mentioned it is hard to say. There is no 
record of a Cabinet meeting on that day, when the King opened Parliament and Pitt was 
reported to be indisposed (perhaps diplomatically) with gout (The Morning Post and The 
Morning Chronicle of 4 February 1801); as indeed he was said to have remained, in Downing 
Street, for the next few days (The Sun of 6 February; and see Windham to Pitt, 5 February 
1801 (Dacres Adams Mss formerly PR.O. 30/58/4), and Colchester, I, 222). 

6. Letters from Pitt, 40-2; reprinted in Stanhope, II, Appendix, xxx-i. See p. 506, n4 
above. Pitt’s copy is in PR.O. 30/8/t1o1. 
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passage in your Majesty’s note which hardly leaves him room to hope, that 
your Majesty thinks those steps can be taken for effectually dis- 
countenancing all attempts to make use of your Majesty’s name, or to 
influence opinions on this subject’. These nevertheless were ‘indispens- 
ably necessary during any interval in which he might remain in office’. He 
had therefore to ‘consider the moment as now arrived when. . . it must be 
his first wish to be released, as soon as possible, from his present situation ’; 
and he trusted that the King would form a new arrangement without the 
need for ‘any long delay’. 

His wish was granted, as of course he knew it would be.! The King 
informed his outgoing Minister on 5 February that he would ‘attempt’ 
‘without unnecessary delay . . . to make the most creditable arrangement, 
and such as Mr. Pitt will think most to the advantage of my service’.? By then 
Addington had accepted the post of First Lord of the Treasury, and on the 
1oth he announced the King’s ‘intention’ to appoint him to an office under 
the Crown and resigned accordingly as Speaker of the House of Commons.? 


II 


Why exactly, it has been asked from that day to this, did Pitt resign? The 
occasion has remained one of the ‘special mysteries’ of the age.* After all, 
while he ended by stating that his view on Emancipation was ‘unalterably 
fixed’, that had not been the case a few months earlier, when he was 
impressed by the difficulties and Liverpool even thought that he was 
‘against’ an attempt.° So far in fact had he been from pursuing the matter, 


1. Many years later, Addington was said to have remarked that the ‘dismissal’ from the 
King took Pitt ‘quite by surprise’ (The Croker Papers .. ., ed. Louis J. Jennings, IT (1884), 339-40, 
referring to a conversation in 1839). If applied strictly to the royal letter of 1 February, this 
hardly seems likely; cf. p. 508 above. But he may have been talking more generally. 

2. Letters from Pitt, 43-4, reprinted in Stanhope, III, Appendix, xxxi—1i (Rose again misdates 
this letter to the 4th (Rose, I, 290)); Addington to George ILI, 4 or 5 February 1801 (the former 
in L.C.G. II, Ill, no. 2341, the latter in Pellew, op. cit., I, 292-4). 

3. PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 117; after Addington had told ‘all his friends’ in the House the day 
before (Pellew, op. cit., I, 312). 

4. Pares, King George III and the Politicians, 1. The degree of mystery has not been reduced by 
the fact that, from his own testimony, Addington destroyed a ‘mass’ of Pitt’s letters to him 
(Pellew, op. cit., I, 461). Pellew himself told Pitt’s biographer Lord Stanhope that he was sure 
these related ‘chiefly, if not entirely, to the circumstances of their private lives’ (27 November 
1861; Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/1). Another cleric however, Dean Milman, who had also 
known Addington long and well, stated that the latter had ‘selected . . . every paper and docu- 
ment’ relating to a later transaction with Pitt (for which see pp. 586-90 below) “unfavourable 
to Mr. Pitt’ (to Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 7 January 1858, in the latter’s Essays on the 
Administrations of Great Britain from 1783 to 1830 (1864), 277). One cannot be sure that a ‘selection’, 
may not also have applied to 1801. 

5. P. 497 and nq4 above. Chatham, who was in his military command in southern England 
for much of the time, wrote in February that when he saw his brother in town ‘he did not 
seem, in the least to have made up his mind’ (to Camden, 2 February 1801; Camden Ms U840 
C102/6, Maidstone). But when was that exactly? From Pitt’s own language (5 February; see 
Ashbourne, Pitt, 309-10), it is hard to tell. 
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in an increasingly hectic period, that it lay dormant or latent until exploded 
by the King’s pre-emptive strike. Nor did every one in the Cabinet, even in 
January, see it as a question of pressing priority; and almost all were aston- 
ished that a result of such magnitude should have issued from such a cause. 
Why then did Pitt himself take so determined a stand? And why had he not 
prepared the ground better, with his colleagues and with the King? 

The reason for delay in the autumn of 1800, when the Union had been 
passed, is not hard to find. It lay in essence in the unhappy combination of 
threats, domestic and foreign, leading to a ‘crisis’,! with the collapse of 
Pitt’s health in September—October and its uncertain state over the rest of 
the year. He did not find the energy and thus the time to face more than 
the immediate challenges; and that underlined a tendency to which in any 
case he was always prone. For even by the broad standards of persons in 
high office — seldom given to narrowing options far in advance — and with 
an exception by and large in matters of finance, Pitt was apt to wait until 
late in the day to tackle the practicalities of a policy. He relied on his 
powers of assimilation to master a subject when it came to the fore;? and 
this was certainly the case in this instance, when the subject was an 
awkward one. As George III observed, the Minister was ‘apt to put off 
laborious or disagreeable business to the last, but then, when forced to it, 
got through it with extraordinary rapidity’. It was pertinent that the King 
should have made his remark — in a context not bearing on the explosive 
issue — at this particular moment.’ For Pitt’s caution, or suspension of 
judgment, at the end of the summer in 1800 would not necessarily have 
affected his final stance in January 1801. 

We must move, however, from the Minister’s circumstances and an aspect 
of his temperament to his mind. Why should he have resolved at or by that 
later date that a measure must be shortly introduced? The Government was 
under no immediate or in fact categorical obligation. That had been 
specifically avoided in the guidance to Cornwallis of November 1799, and 
the Ministry could have postponed the question, no doubt hinting where 
required at future progress. Pitt was brought to the point by the unwavering 
repetition of the case, impelled by the Rebellion and first emanating from 
the Castle in 1798, that Union was essential for harmony, and since 1799 that 
Union itself could not be achieved, or if achieved, then attain its object, 
without the prospect of Emancipation. Cornwallis and Castlereagh’s insis- 
tence and the latter’s reiterated advocacy from December 1800, strongly 
reinforced by the convert Grenville and the unwavering conviction of 
Dundas, all in accord with his own milder preference,* persuaded him that 


1. Pitt’s word now (p. 507 above). 

2. Cf I, 325. 

3. See p. 105 above. He is reported as doing so at the Levee on 28 January 1801 
(Glenbervie, 1, 149). As someone addicted to regularity himself, he added that ‘this sort of 
irregular mixture of delay and hurry was the chief cause of his [Pitt’s] ill health’. 

4. For which cf. in 1792-3, II, 221-2; in 1795, op. cit., 436; in 1798, pp. 175 and n4, 
177-80. For Grenville’s and Dundas’s thoughts see pp. 175-6, 497, 502 above. 
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the case held good. It was a pragmatic decision, on secular grounds, 
strengthened — though for his own part not decisively — by the sense of a 
recent obligation to the Catholics;! and after his troubles with Ireland over 
some fifteen years he was heartened by what he saw as a ray of hope. The 
pros and cons had been rehearsed while the Union was in draft and then in 
the balance. Now it was established, and if the structure was to stand com- 
plete it needed its coping stone. 

If the outcome therefore was not inescapable — if the Government 
was not irrevocably pledged — the attractions, now placed in a new 
context, were nonetheless greater than ever before. The circumstances 
had changed, in the vital respect of Union, from those of Fitzwilliam’s 
day, even if the conclusion, ironically, was that for which he had been 
dismissed. Pitt moreover may well have wished to grasp the opportunity 
before it was seized by others — perhaps Fitzwilliam himself — whose 
proposals could not be so closely controlled and might have to be 
amended or even opposed.? Such a thought may have contributed to 
the way he moved. Certainly he did so in haste rather than with ordered 
speed. 

For the Minister’s course was not well prepared: he showed no real sign 
at the outset of attempting to buttress himself before he reached the King. 
He knew of course that he could scarcely hope to mobilise a range of 
influential opinion; to seek a ‘previous concert with the leading men of 
every order in the State’, as George III himself had in fact laid down in 
1795 when he ruled out a decision on this subject by the Cabinet alone.* 
That would have been all too likely to backfire; when he had taken advice 
from experts in recent years, he had experienced the old sharp divisions 
once more.* But within the Cabinet itself there is no indication that he 
tried seriously to persuade waverers, or to convert or isolate dissenters. 
Loughborough and Westmorland, probably Liverpool, would doubtless 
not have budged, though Westmorland, as an old favoured friend and col- 
league who had concurred in the resolution of 1799, might perhaps have 
been asked at least to keep quiet at Court. Portland however, initially well 
disposed in principle, was allowed to drift into mild opposition; and while 
Camden, from an opposite starting point, ended in qualified but open 
support,’ Pitt gave him remarkably sparse attention at the critical time. 
Nor did he attempt to influence Chatham, absent though the latter might 


1. See p. 496 above. But also 501-2. 

2. Cf. p. 501 above. 

3. To Pitt, g February 1795 (Stanhope, II, Appendix, xxv). According to Camden 
however, the Minister had undertaken in the summer of 1800 to ‘sound considerable 
Persons in the Country’ (Willis, op. cit., 250). That never happened; and by the turn of the 
year he was unlikely to have had the time or inclination to favour such a course. 

4. Pp. 176-7, 182 above. 

5. Willis, op. cit., 253 for Camden; and also 257, where Camden described himself later 
as a ‘loose’ supporter of the measure. Portland was not counted in favour at the meeting of 
25 January (op. cit., 251), and according to Stanhope (III, 273) was now ‘inclining, though 
gently, against the Catholics’. 
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be.! His handling moreover of a crucial meeting disturbed two of his 
eventual supporters: he collected votes summarily, without discussion ~ a 
‘hardly credible’ procedure on ‘so momentous a Subject’ — and clearly did 
not want to call another, but to go straight ahead.” He did not in fact pay 
much heed, throughout, on a Ministerial question to be ‘brought forward 
... with the full weight of Government’, to any of his colleagues except 
Grenville and, rather less in this instance, Dundas. He could claim a 
majority in Cabinet when he approached the King ~ six to five, but one of 
course was enough. No dissent was formally recorded, and in any case 
strict collective responsibility was not an obligatory — rather indeed, an 
uncertain and limited — concept. But the position, in his own words, was 
really that ‘as far as our discussions went, the opinion of what would be a 
majority of the whole Cabinet seemed to be in favour’. He had a buttress 
of a kind, visible enough for him to emerge. Nonetheless it hardly gave 
solid assurance, in this particular instance, in tackling George HI. 

When Pitt moved to that stage, however, he gave the impression that he 
was in unyielding mood. Having failed to talk to the King earlier with 
intent? — for which he might perhaps be given the benefit of pressures and 
mischance — or to write to him in the recess as soon as his colleagues 
requested, and acting now against the ominous background of the royal 
outburst, his letter of 31 January could be taken almost as an ultimatum 
rather than a genuine attempt to conciliate or persuade. It may have been 
a ‘most masterly Exposition of the Question itself’.® But what, as the King 
read on, was he being offered beyond that? An ‘interval’ in which he 
should ‘weigh’ his Minister’s advice ‘maturely’, during which Pitt would 
not ‘importune’ him further in private or public and would try to ensure 


1. Chatham did not have ‘a word’ from Pitt until the latter wrote on 5 February after 
resigning (Chatham to Camden, 2 February 1801, Camden Ms U840 Cro2/6; Pitt to 
Chatham, 5 February 1801, in Ashbourne, op. cit., 309~10). But the brothers did not think 
alike about the question (implicit in Chatham to Camden on the 2nd and to Pitt on 6 
February, in PR.O. 30/8/122; more explicit in Addington to Chatham on the gth, in 
P.R.O. 30/70/4, and George III to same on the 18th, in L.C.G. JI, I, no. 2365). 

2. Willis, op. cit., 252; see p. 502 above. 

3. The distinction between issues recognised as involving Government and those that 
were not ~ the latter including as notable examples Parliamentary reform and the treat- 
ment of the slave trade — is exemplified in I, 224~5, 392, 394. For collective responsibility 
cf. op. cit., 180-2, 628-32. Another instance of ‘one is enough’ may be found in II, 553. 
The recording of dissent on a Minute, an apparently new and certainly highly unusual 
practice, did not apply here since there was no Minute ~ not surprisingly, since normally 
that was taken in order to be shown to the monarch; and the Minister most given to it, 
Grenville (see I, 555, and also p. 58 above), was in any case one of the majority in this 
case. 

4. To Chatham, 5 February 1801 (Ashbourne, op. cit., 310). And cf. Loughborough’s 
statement (correct enough here) in Rose, I, 304. 

5. I put it like this because the King claimed not to have been told Pitt’s views as he had 
heard Grenville’s and Dundas’s in conversation in the past, and similarly those of 
Grenville again and Spencer early in January (see L.C.G. III, III, no. 2346; Pellew, op. cit., 
I, 285). 

6. In Camden’s view (Willis, op. cit., 254). 
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that others kept quiet while the monarch for his part, as an ‘indispensable 
necessity’, ‘effectually’ discountenanced any use of his own name and 
refrained from influencing any one else. There might be a ‘short’ exten- 
sion if required, since he had intimated his hope that Pitt would not go 
during ‘the present crisis! This was the language of limited truce, 
phrased in demanding terms. For the rest, it was of resignation as soon as 
possible if the Minister’s ‘unalterable’ decision was not met. 

Such peremptory statements conveyed a sense of resolve which was sus- 
tained in Pitt’s own reflections. He seems almost certainly to have wavered 
at times; but only to return to his opening position, which from George 
III’s point of vantage might be seen as one of threat. The fact that the 
monarch did not react at once more fiercely than he did — for his tone was 
one of regret rather than anger — may be ascribed to several possible 
causes. But one could well have been that, whatever the tone, the threat 
did not represent a challenge of ultimate authority on the issue itself. For, 
after all, the conclusion was not one of conflict but rather of retirement. 
Pitt was not attempting to attack the royal prerogative on such a subject; 
the letter pointed indeed the other way. If he was saying in effect that the 
King must take his opinion or leave it, he guessed or recognised what ‘the 
... answer... must be’.* When he saw Addington after the Speaker’s first 
visit to the Queen’s House, he said at once ‘I know the King’s business. It is 
to desire you to form a new Administration’. 

The Minister in fact knew well enough that on this question it was he 
who would have to give some ground, in conditions in which both men 
would not find it easy to move. George III claimed that he himself could 
have ‘averted’ the clash given proper warning; Pitt may have hesitated 
even very late in the day. But the former was presumably thinking in terms 
of some form of Ministerial retreat that could have been unobtrusive, and 
if the latter was brought to consider an extended interval he set the limits 
of manoeuvre by insisting that it be short.4 His sense of ‘hurry’ was 
now persistent. And in fact it may have been heightened by an issue gener- 
ically distinct from the specified question itself. For that had recently taken 
colour from an event on which a challenge could be discerned. George III’s 


1. Camden stated (ibid) that the Minister meant by that phrase ‘the Continuance of the 
War’. It seems to me that he meant the ‘present’ combination of alarming troubles at 
home and those from the Northern confederacy plus the outcome of the measures pre- 
paring for the latter (Ch. XII, section IV above). 

2. To Grenville, 1 February 1801 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 434). 

3. Addington’s account as reported some nine months later (Glenberwe, I, 277-8). 

4. George II to Addington, 7 February 1801 (Pellew, op. cit., I, 298); and cf. same to 
Dundas, sd (L.C.G. II, HI, no. 2346). According to Liverpool, who was caustically scepti- 
cal throughout and may not have represented Pitt correctly on every point, the word 
‘short’ was important in discouraging the hope of an ‘opening’ (Glenbervie, I, 169; and for 
‘opening’ see p. 505 above). The Minister’s decision here however seems to have been sup- 
ported immediately afterwards by Dundas (see Dundas to Pitt, Sunday morning 8 o’clock 
{1 February]; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). 

5. P.510, n3 above. 
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distinctly qualified response to the demand for restraint, after his remarks 
at the Levee, was given particular prominence in Pitt’s final reply.! This 
might have been a pretext on the Minister’s part to confirm escape from 
an intolerable position. On the other hand, it could have focused on a 
factor which ensured that the position was intolerable to him: on one 
reason in particular among those which soon would be sought for an 
acceptable answer to the ‘mystery’ of his going.” 


For Pitt’s behaviour appeared so bewildering that some hidden cause was 
widely adduced. Relief of Irish Catholics could surely not explain in itself 
his sudden departure at such a time. “The current crisis’ was real, abroad 
and at home. This issue seemed to have come out of the blue. What was 
he of all men doing, after the responsibilities of seventeen years? ‘The 
political public was at a loss; and it was not alone. So too were men, 
Parliamentarians and officials, normally in touch with what was going on; 
so were some at least in the outer ring of Cabinet; so indeed were some of 
those centrally concerned. 

There was less agreement as to what the cause might be. George HI 
thought at first, or professed to think, that the Minister had simply been 
led astray on the principle — ‘(though it appears most extraordinary)’ — by 
a combination of Camden, Castlereagh and Canning.’ Politicians — 
Tapers and Tadpoles and some of their seniors — sought glimpses of a 
politician’s motive. Pitt was lured into a trap by Grenville and Dundas, 
both of whom knew that they had lost the royal favour and could 
leave more easily if they were in his company after provoking him to 
stand on impossible ground.‘ Or it might be Addington who had played 
false, claiming to have tried to prevent Pitt’s going but, as the sole 


1. Pp. 508-9 above. 

2. See p. 509 above. 

3. To Addington, 13 February 1801 (L.C.G. IL, III, no. 2357 on p. 499). This was a curious 
trio to cite. Castlereagh of course was a convinced and urgent proponent of Emancipation. 
But Camden, as we have seen (pp. 502, 511, n5 above), was only moderately in favour, and in 
any case, as might have been expected from their normal roles, seems to have followed Pitt 
rather than have led. Nor, by his own account, was he kept fully informed. Canning’s influ- 
ence could certainly still count, and was generally assumed to be strong; but in point of fact 
it had weakened over the past year from absence through marriage (see p. 96 above), and 
there is no sign of it in this instance in a normally revealing correspondence. 

The King may have thought on such lines in his initial surprise. Later however he con- 
cluded that the Catholic question was not the real reason for the resignation, and said that 
he had told Pitt so. He ‘believed’ rather that ‘Pitt had determined to withdraw himself’ and 
that the issue was ‘a pretext’ (account of a conversation with Glenbervie, 19 August 1801; 
Glenbervie, I, 389). 

4. The reports and surmises of that capable, unattractive place-hunter Glenbervie give 
perhaps as good an indication as any other of what was being bruited, though he tends to 
turn hints into assertions. See him here for conversations with Thomas Pelham in October 
1801 in respect of Dundas (Glenbervie, I, 263) and with Addington in November relating to 
both men (op. cit., 277). 
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go-between, really working for himself.! Or again, it was Pitt himself who 
had deliberately set the field. He was tired of Grenville, or of Windham 
and perhaps Spencer, and was disposing of them by this means, intending 
to come back unencumbered at some point.?2 The suspicion of an 
intended return was indeed quick to form: Fox from his retreat was natu- 
rally predisposed to think the whole affair a ‘juggle’, but the thought 
occurred also to others who were equally in the dark.3 If however they 
were right, what lay behind such a problematic manoeuvre — or alterna- 
tively the readiness to accept a lure? There was still a reason, or a mixture 
of reasons, to be found. 

Three main possibilities were canvassed, as they have been canvassed 
by historians since. The first was the state of Pitt’s health, and conceivably 
of his mind. The old rumours of madness — Chatham’s legacy — revived, 
and there were also hints that he had burned out: that the powers ‘which 
had become mature so early’ were now ‘quite gone’. Such an impression 
indeed was said to have been held by Dundas in the previous autumn, 
citing an instance affecting the terms of an appointment.‘ That had been 
the period of Pitt’s temporary collapse, and there were signs of continu- 
ing debility. Both Addington and the doctor Farquhar began to drop 
hints, and Pitt himself seemed to show unusual emotion when it came to 
the point of resignation itself. On his first audience of the King since his 
final letter he was said to have wept in the closet, and was certainly seen to 
be exceptionally agitated as he emerged.* He was undoubtedly in poor 
shape; attacked by gout again at the beginning of February, and observed 
to be ‘much shaken — gouty and nervous’ — at the end of the month.® 
Pretyman wrote in his account that one of ‘several collateral circum- 
stances, which contributed’ to a decision itself taken specifically on the 


1. George Rose chose to suspect this almost at once (Rose, I, 292-3). 

2. ‘an idea . . . in circulation’ in February in respect of Windham and Spencer 
(Glenbervie, 1, 159); one in Pelham’s mind in October and Liverpool’s in December in 
respect of Grenville (op. cit., 263, 294). 

3. Memoirs and Correspondence of Fox, UI, 320, 325; Glenbervie, I, 159, 163; Malmesbury, IV, 
3-4 (all in February). 

4. Glenberwe, 1, 174, on Dundas in ‘October or November last’, when ‘He . . . seemed to 
think that Pitt’s mind was probably worn out, and might any day become extinct’. Others, 
with lesser qualifictions to do so, let it be known that they had ‘unquestionable authority’ or 
‘positive proof’ that ‘he has been. . . mad’ (the now politically inactive Lord Guilford (for- 
merly George North), and the veteran independent MP Sir William Pulteney; op. cit., 175, 
180). Rose attributed the illness at that time ‘almost if not entirely’ to ‘the State of his Mind’ 
(Pretyman Ms 435/44); some months later, Addington ascribed Pitt’s decision in part to ‘the 
state of his health of body and mind’ (Pellew, op. cit., I, 320 for August); while Farquhar (for 
whom see p. 79 above) apparently remarked earlier that there were ‘circumstances about 
Pitt’s health known only to Mr. Addington and himself’ (Glenberwie, I, 174). 

5. This was Liverpool’s account, at the time. He compared Pitt’s agitation with that of 
Chatham on resigning in 1761 (Glenbervie, I, 169). The Minister was also said, whether 
truthfully or not, to burst into tears when talking of ‘the present explosion’ to ‘his inti- 
mates’ (op. cit., 167). 

6. P. 508, n5 above; Malmesbury, IV, 17. 
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Catholic question, was declining health, a hope for recovery in private, 
and his ‘Feeling therefore release from Office to be of great importance to 
himself in this respect’.! 

At the same time Pretyman coupled with this ‘circumstance’ a second 
which he termed ‘the principal’, and which ‘had great weight’ with Pitt: 
‘an idea that another person would be more likely to be able to make 
peace with the French Government than himself’. This was itself condi- 
tioned by two assumptions: his conviction that ‘immediate Peace was of 
the utmost importance to the Country’, and that he had ‘good reason to 
expect that he should be consulted by the new Ministers’, to whom he 
hoped to give ‘some assistance’.? One experienced observer, looking back, 
took the matter farther: Liverpool was sure that Pitt went because he 
found it ‘impracticable for that Ministry to make peace’, but equally 
because ‘he found it impracticable to make war’. 

The third possible reason advanced was separate from the others. It 
was, as Canning was reported to have put it, that ‘if on this particular 
occasion a stand was not made, Pitt would retain only a nominal power, 
while the real one would pass into the hands of those who influenced the 
King’s mind and opinion out of sight’. He went in fact ‘not on the 
Catholic Question simply as a measure in which he was opposed, but 
from the manner in which he had been opposed’, which if accepted 
would have left him ‘as a Minister . . . on a footing totally different from 
what he had ever before been in the Cabinet’. Others concurred in effect 
from within the Cabinet itself. Camden noted that Emancipation ‘was not 
so much the actual as the ostensible reason for . . . Retirement from 
Office’, an event which arose from ‘collateral Circumstances’ that came to 
a head at the King’s Levee, ‘making the Disagreement so public’. And 
Dundas, while observing that the reason given for resignation was the real 
one, placed that in context by stating simply — as reported — that “The 
King was prepared to oppose us on the popery question’.° 


1. Draft account for his Life of Pitt in B.L. Add. Ms 45108, bundle ¥, f. 21. Cf. p. 496, nt 
above. 

2. Loc. cit., ff’ 20-1. The first ‘idea’ seems to have been encouraged by the familiar 
declarations in France that peace would never be concluded with him in person. 

3. Conversation with Glenbervie, 7 December 1801 (Glenbervie, 1, 294~5). Bearing in 
mind the paucity of his attendance in Cabinet after the summer and of his communica- 
tion — and now sympathy ~ with Pitt himself (cf. pp. 285, nz, 292, n6, 457, 502, 504 above), 
it seems fair to call him an observer. 

‘The same possibility had struck the experienced Malmesbury at the time as having per- 
haps ‘some degree of truth’ (Malmesbury, TV, 39). Others later repeated it; eg Bland Burges 
in his notes for a sketch of Pitt (see I, 322), Bland Burges Mss, Box 73-4, Bodleian Library. 

4. Conversations with Malmesbury, 8 February 1801, 20 October 1802 (Malmesbury, TV, 
75). Canning acknowledged that he had been ‘one of those who strongly advised Pitt not to 
yield’ (op. cit., 4). As he was apt to do, and particularly now that he was less in contact, he 
may have overestimated his influence; cf. p. 514, n3 above. 

5. Willis, op. cit., 257; Dundas in conversation in ‘the summer’ of 1801 (recorded in 
November by Sir James Macpherson’s son from his father; Memoirs of the Life of ... Sir James 
Macpherson, I, 170). 
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These various explanations need not of course be seen as mutually 
exclusive or distinct. They may perhaps be taken rather as framing a per- 
spective which ended at the point of the act. That is not to say that the 
point itself was set ineluctably in advance: when we look at the course of 
events in the final phase we,can see the intervention of the unexpected. As 
Pitt himself acknowledged, he ‘did not foresee the extent of the conse- 
quences to which within this week the question had led’.! But of course 
that miscalculation had its roots in a set of past developments. In apprais- 
ing his own role, the state of his health must clearly be assessed, with some 
care. One can hardly expect to judge accurately now. But taking the scene 
as a whole — the whole range of Pitt’s activities — in the autumn and winter 
of 1800, one may perhaps argue that this factor, while significant, did not 
become a determinant. In all probability Pitt was suffering something like 
a breakdown when he went to stay with Addington early in that October.’ 
If so, it seems to have been brief and, so far as his mind went, evanescent. 
The main alarms referred specifically to that period,’ and while the effects 
were visible they did not govern a conduct of diverse policies which in 
their totality do not show a lessening of control. That said, Pitt was 
undoubtedly conscious of his weakness and tiredness; he was operating at 
the edge of capacity, and would be very glad of some rest. His health 
sealed a failure to approach George III, at an appropriate stage, which 
events and his habits made likely in any case; and it was a contributory 
element in his final decision, to the extent at least that 1t would gain him a 
respite which he welcomed rather than feared. 

Where there was most visibly a loss of control by the end of 1800 it was 
in ‘making war’;* contrasting indeed with Pitt’s energies in other spheres: 
in the plans for finance, the containment of disaffection, above all perhaps 
his continued imposition of a middle course in the fight against dearth — 
which he viewed as the most critical of his problems — with his successful 
rejection of pressures from either wing.® ‘The persistent indecision in the 
sphere of strategy through much of the year, the failure to impinge on 
largely frustrating events, more intimately the rising differences between 
Grenville and Dundas, affected the tone of the Ministry as well as the 
spirits of the Minister himself. He was fretted and depressed by the dis- 
unity which he did not know how to remove. And as the cement of the 
inner group crumbled, one has the strong impression that uneasiness 
grew in the Cabinet’s outer ranks. Liverpool was withdrawn not only by 
age and illness; Camden uneasy at the unaccustomed need to pronounce 
on strategy; Windham on the contrary even more irritated by the amount 
of information still being withheld; Loughborough of course absorbing 


1. To Chatham, 5 February 1801 (Ashbourne, op. cit., 310). And cf. p. 509, n1 above. 

2. See p. 82 above; and 515 and nq above for the possible breakdown witnessed by 
Addington himself at Woodley. 

3. Pp. 82-3 above. 

4. P.516 above. 

5. Cf. Ch. X, section 1 passim. 
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the atmosphere at Court; Chatham, it would seem, in some sympathy 
with Dundas’s views.! Portland and Spencer, who had been the most sus- 
picious on joining,? were now in fact perhaps the most steadily engaged; 
Westmorland the most insensitive to any changes of mood. Pitt’s forceful 
handling of two important occasions in these months ~ the critical meet- 
ings on Egypt and on Emancipation} — reflected the need to dominate col- 
leagues who were more divided than ever before. 

At the same time, as those occasions showed, he could still so dominate. 
His primacy was not in doubt, within the structural limits of the age. 
Rather, it was taken for granted, and despite the recent vacillations and 
weakness he was still held broadly — one might almost indeed now say 
traditionally — in great respect. The idea of his pre-eminence was so long 
accepted; the familiar impression remained so lofty; the skills, 
Parliamentary, financial, administrative, were still flexibly deployed. The 
ball remained in his court. If he was looking for a pretext to go, that would 
undoubtedly be from his own choice. 

In the circumstances, it was natural for others to suspect such an 
inclination, and to attribute it primarily to the war. The charge in fact was 
levied publicly, of all people by Auckland, whose manoeuvres in recent 
weeks, increasingly suspected despite not inadequate concealment, had 
led Pitt in the upshot to sever relations. He did so in a chilling response to 
a long letter of uncalled-for advice. In return he was told, in the course of 
a Lords’ debate, that it was ‘not in human nature . . . that generals, inured 
to great actions, and born to achieve them, can, without motives of good 
and superior import, get into their post-chaise and quit their army in the 
time of action’. A ‘mystery’ therefore remained.‘ ‘The accusation was of 
course denied. Pitt claimed that ‘he had lived to very little purpose for the 
last seventeen years, if it was necessary for him to say, that he had not 
quitted his situation in order to shrink from its difficulties’.6 In point of 
fact however one might view his position in a rather different perspective. 
For the setting of the war itself was altered from that which had lately 
been wearing him down; he was now looking at it in a changing light. As 
has been seen, he of all the Cabinet had no intention now of continuing 


1. These impressions are drawn from uneven evidence; that for Liverpool (eg p. 285, n2 
above on his treatment over the London flour bill) and for Windham being the most 
explicit. There were rumours of unhappiness in the Cabinet in London newspapers and 
general correspondence in the course of 1800. Dundas’s view of its ‘state’ at the end of the 
summer will be recalled from p. 387 above. 

2. See II, 404-7. 

3. Pp. 409-10, 502 above. 

4. 20 March 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 516). See p. 505, ni above for the manoeuvres. The 
letters, highly characteristic on both sides, are printed in A.C., IV, 122-6, and there is an 
expostulatory postscript from Auckland of 7 February in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
P.R.O. 30/58/4. Pitt said in conversation that his conduct had been ‘very scandalous’ 
(Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, 25 February 1801, Pretyman Ms 435/45); and see Rose, I, 
294-5, 365-6, 400. 

5. Commons’ debate, 25 March 1801 (PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 614). 
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hostilities any longer than he could help; he had been reluctant earlier to 
envisage a campaign beyond the extreme limit of 1801, and at the start of 
the year he was looking to one shorter than that.! His eagerness for action 
in Egypt, and also in the Baltic where other considerations operated in 
any case, drew strength accordingly from the need for early victories from 
which to talk the more effectively to France. The discussions with the 
French envoy Otto had failed despite his anxiety to explore them; the 
negotiation projected in company with Austria had disappeared with her 
fall. Now we must, and could, proceed on a different basis, and we wanted 
some successes to make Bonaparte lower his tone.? The events of 1800 
closed a chapter, in personal experience as well as strategy itself. Whatever 
lay ahead, those oppressive failures related to the past. 

Any impulse towards escape from wartime desperation had thus 
changed its context. Pitt’s eyes were set more firmly than ever on peace. 
Pretyman’s stress on this factor as ‘the principal’ of ‘collateral circum- 
stances’ accorded with the developments shaping the Minister’s mood. 
And the Bishop’s rider also applied.’ For as things turned out, Pitt could 
plead a solution which might absolve him from the charge of desertion as 
well as leading to his desired result. He was looking in fact to the 
confidential arrangement which had been conceived under the same 
assumption — ‘that another person would be more likely to make peace 
with the French government than himself’ — but had then been dropped, 
in 1797.* The abortive precedent would indeed have borne a close resem- 
blance to the reality now; for, then as now, he had good reason ‘to expect 
that he should be consulted by the new Ministers’ and that ‘his long expe- 
rience might enable him to afford some assistance’. If he were to resign — 
and ‘nothing would have induced him’, according to Pretyman, if there 
was any danger of Opposition coming in — he and the King and 
Addington himself knew what had been proposed before.° 


1. Cf. pp. 387-8 above; and for the rest of this paragraph, in its linked contexts, Ch. 
XII, sections IIJ-V above. 

2. Itis reasonable, I think, to interpret a letter to Canning in this sense (10 January 1801; 
Canning Ms 30). But see Mackesy, op. cit., 200n37, in disagreement here with Willis, op. 
cit., 240n4. 

3. See p. 516 above. At the same time, such is the need for careful definition in making a 
comprehensive assessment, one should note that Addington towards the end of his life, 
taking a strict view, denied that Pitt’s ‘real object’ was to see peace made (in a conversation 
at the age of 82; The Croker Papers, 1, 339-40). 

4. See pp. 46-8 above — including the heavy hint that Pitt might return when he wished. 

5. B.L. Add. Ms 45108, ff. 20-1. 

According to Addington himself, the King said to Pitt in his presence a little later that in 
appointing him he was sure that this was what Pitt ‘would . . . have recommended’ 
(Addington’s daughter’s notes on her father’s conversation, quoted in Pellew, op. cit., I, 
331-2n). Cf. also Pitt to Chatham, 5 February 1801 (Ashbourne, op. cit., 312). That could 
well have been so; and in fact the outgoing Minister may well have moved a stage beyond. 
There is an undated list of possible posts, in and outside Cabinet, which although a later 
hand has ascribed it to a later occasion (1804, which in point of fact is impossible), seems to 
me likely to apply to the point at which Pitt urged Addington to come in (Dacres Adams 
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But none of these circumstances, ‘collateral’ though they might prove, 
furnished the occasion of Pitt’s going. If they framed the perspective, that 
had still to be shaped by the point.! Dundas observed later that historians 
would doubtless consider the reason given as ‘a mere pretext’; and they 
would be able to find ‘very plausible arguments’ for another cause.? And 
yet the occasion itself provided in truth the determining motive. The 
Minister himself pointed to it with an emphasis which should be given full 
weight. The King’s language at the Levee 


was so strong and unqualified on this subject as to show even then (what 
has since been more fully confirmed) that his mind was made up to go 
to any extremity rather than consent to the measure in question. 
Intimations to the same effect reached me from other quarters, and 
some in a way which left me in no doubt of the industry already used 
on the question, or of the imprudent degree to which the King’s name 
was committed on a question not yet even regularly submitted to him. 
Under these circumstances, with the opinion I had formed and after all 
that had passed, I had no option. . .? 


Two linked questions in fact were involved: the King’s pronouncements, 
in what amounted to public, on the political consequences in a matter 
admittedly affecting the royal prerogative; and the legitimacy of opinions 
and influence coming from persons either not carrying responsibility or 
conveying their individual views in advance of an opinion formed collec- 
tively in Cabinet. It was on this combination that Pitt fastened as person- 
ally intolerable, under his reading of the balance as it stood. His own 
background of course played its part. He had an inherited suspicion of 
the Court, he had never stood close to it, and indeed had been the more 
determined to proclaim his independence after his original controversial 
appointment stemming from the King’s war with Fox.° Where therefore 


Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8, f. 96). The fact that the name of the First Lord of the 
‘Treasury is (uniquely in such notes) left blank, and that those of Grenville and Dundas are 
included (ie before they insisted, as they did shortly afterwards (p. 524 below) on resigning 
with Pitt), supports such a conclusion. It would also suit the supposition that Pitt at that 
time was tired of some of his colleagues (p. 515 above): Grenville is to be Lord Privy Seal, 
Hawkesbury becoming Foreign Secretary; Windham, Chief Justice in Eyre; 
Loughborough (naturally) to be replaced, by Eldon; Camden left in doubt; Liverpool to 
disappear; even Dundas to be taken at his word, expressed from time to time, and left in 
charge of India alone. 

1. See p. 510 above. 

2. Memozrs of Sir James Mackintosh, 170. He was illustrating his contention that, ‘from his 
experience in affairs, he had been taught to have very little faith in historians’. 

3. To Chatham, 5 February 1801 (Ashbourne, op. cit., 310). 

4. EgI, 65. 

5. Op. cit., 113-37. 
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the monarch saw an assault on his constitutional duty — on a role which no 
one else could assume in this instance — the Minister saw an assault on the 
valid process of constitutional advice. The ground, it might be held, in 
point of fact was not as well marked out as the protagonists declared.! 
‘Their views took their place jn a perennial debate on the interpretation of 
law and convention which usually lacks an irrefutable answer to the prob- 
lems from which the differences arise. The Lord Chancellor for instance, 
in his particular role, could argue a duty to the sovereign as well as to his 
colleagues; the King took his stand on a prerogative which his chief 
Minister was not challenging here in itself; the Minister, on precedents 
and practice proclaiming the territory of Ministerial competence. This 
last contained its grey areas. But he himself was clear that the bounds 
were being invaded illegitimately in this case. 

As so often, again, constitutional stances derived their force from working 
relationships. When Cornwallis in Dublin heard from Castlereagh that Pitt 
favoured Emancipation, he observed that ‘if Mr. Pitt is firm he will meet 
with no difficulty’. That he could so conclude so easily, and be wrong, 
showed a misreading not only of relative strengths on the question itself but 
also of George III’s feelings in general now about Pitt, and Grenville and 
Dundas. For all three, and particularly the first and the last, had been falling 
increasingly from grace. The King had never liked Grenville; he very 
seldom liked Grenvilles, and the Foreign Secretary’s obduracy and ‘cold 
and dry’ manner certainly did not appeal.* This was a failure of personal- 
ity: the two men were not often in conflict on foreign policy. Even so, the 
King sometimes had his reservations, and these had recently been growing 
as Grenville moved more firmly towards the prospect of talks on peace. The 
case was otherwise with Dundas. George III may not have been attracted 
by the Scotchman’s rather coarse personality; but it was on matters of 
policy in this case that angry differences arose. The Secretary for War had 
no easy hand to play, dealing with affairs of the army which always lay close 
to the Hanoverian heart; and some clashes over appointments? and anxi- 
eties over the auxiliary forces preceded the monarch’s disapproval of the 
conduct of strategy itself. It was ironical that Dundas came to share that last 
sentiment from his own point of vantage. But he was responsible for imple- 
menting the plans; the results did not commend themselves; and the King, 
increasingly recalcitrant throughout the campaign of 1800, showed himself 
particularly strongly opposed to the expedition for Egypt. The fact that his 
opinion had to be taken more frequently as the Cabinet had to be more 


1. Cf. I, 180-3, Ch. XIX, section IV. 

2. To Castlereagh, 14 January 1801 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, II, 331). Dundas too 
had once remarked, though under different circumstances — probably in 1798 (see p. 175, 
ng above) — that ‘sooner or later he [the King] must make up his mind’, on the Irish 
Catholic question, to what he described as ‘the plainest of all political truths’ (to Pitt, nd; 
PR.O. 30/8/157). But, he continued, that would mean careful as well as firm handling. 

3. Camden’s account (Willis, op. cit., 256). 

4. Eg p. 319, n5 above. 
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frequently consulted,! and that he was then obliged reluctantly still to 
accede, brought his underlying uneasiness and the consequent friction to 
the surface. By the summer he was thoroughly dissatisfied with a situation 
he could not affect; and the simmering resentment, vented largely on 
Dundas, naturally bore quite as largely on Pitt. 

Unfortunately, in this last instance it met with no discernible result. On 
the contrary, the King was conscious, as he had been for some time, of a 
growing inattention on the Minister’s part. The long relationship, never 
personally intimate, had been handled by and large with skill and mutual 
forbearance from the early years,? beyond the Regency crisis, and into the 
rising tests of war. More lately however, as Pitt himself confessed, ‘other 
Business and want of Health often made him postpone both written and 
personal communication with the King’. Catholic Emancipation was not 
the only subject concerned. He had in fact become careless, neglecting to 
show the monarch even the ‘outward marks of respect’ of presenting 
himself with proper frequency at Levees. ‘He has regularly been 6 weeks 
in London’, a colleague lamented, without putting in an appearance at a 
function which office holders were expected to attend and could be fol- 
lowed by a conversation in the closet.* Not surprisingly, the atmosphere 
cooled; the King sought other company from the Cabinet, and when 
Windham was summoned to Weymouth for a spell in August 1800 there 
was some speculation that he was being tested as a possible alternative. 
His ‘odd, absent, and unacquiescent manner’ did not prove encouraging,° 
and the possibility was indeed remote. When it came to the point, George 
III might not find it simple to dispose of Pitt — Pitt after all disposed of 
himself in the event, and in any case the King could still see real benefits 
from the services to which he had become accustomed: from the cele- 
brated Parliamentary talents, the massive reputation at home and abroad. 
Such considerations may well have tempered his response to his 
Minister’s first letter in 1801. Nonetheless he had been growing impatient, 
to an extent that seems indeed to have been recognised, producing some 
mingled concern and impatience among Ministers in return. Over the 
past three years, Canning is said to have remarked, ‘so many concessions 
... had been made [to the monarch] that Pitt had been obliged to make 
his stand’ in the Catholic dispute.® The language from that source was 
often high-flown: it is hard to tell precisely what the concessions were 


. Cf. p. 457 above. 
. Cf. in particular I, 635~-43. 
. To Camden (Willis, op. cit., 255). 
. See op. cit., 256; and cf. I, 181. 
. So at least Thomas Pelham, who was often well informed, told Malmesbury some 
months later, referring to the King’s dissatisfaction ‘for a long time’ with Pitt’s and ‘partic- 
ularly’ Grenville’s “authoritative” manners towards him’. Malmesbury himself was said 
to have been in mind for Foreign Secretary (Malmesbury, IV, 22-3). 

6. Op. cit., 4. Cf. p. 516 above. He added that ‘many important measures had been 
overruled’. One wonders what he had in mind. 
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other than in some matters of patronage — always a sign of standing in an 
area where the monarch could stage a show of strength.! Nevertheless the 
feeling was real: Dundas himself spoke of the King’s ‘aversion’ to Pitt.? 
Each party, if brought to the point, could see the other as a threat to be 
contained. . 

And Pitt was not the man, when the issue touched a chord, to wait to 
fight another day. Surviving as long as he had, he was very often accused of 
an inordinate love of office. He most certainly enjoyed power — he cer- 
tainly thought of himself as born to achieve it,} and took good care to 
retain it in his own haughty way. But the same pride could operate, occa- 
sionally and suddenly, in an opposite direction: it had done so fleetingly in 
the affair of Ochakov, and it did so now.t After the delays and lack of 
concentration, and the tactical errors which heightened the odds against 
his success, he had committed himself and now could not see a withdrawal 
on acceptable terms. Compromise would be a synonym for retreat, and he 
preferred to go out on a high note. Such a conception of himself ran deep; 
it had done so from the start, and in essence it would not fail to the end. 

But still, men would very soon be asking, exactly how much might that 
mean? For, it would soon be evident, the drama was not yet played out. 
There was more confusion to come, compounding what already existed; 
and the mystery attached to his resignation did not disappear with the 
immediate event. 


Ill 


In arranging to go as soon as possible, Pitt had proposed that this should 
be as soon as he had introduced his budget — an appropriate final need 
and intention —, which he would do on 18 February.° Meanwhile 
Addington set to work to form a Ministry, in which he was able to count 
on his predecessor’s support. Pitt indeed was at great pains to make it 
clear that, while he had sought Emancipation as a measure of 
Government, he looked on his resignation as applying to himself alone.® 
He counselled adherence to the incoming Ministry — membership if 


1. Cf. I, 641-2. And see Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1, 92. 

2. According to the memoirs of Lady Anne Barnard (née Lindsay), who was often in his 
company; quoted by Mackesy, op. cit., 198. 

3. And cf. p. 455 above. 

4. See II, 30-1 for Ochakov. Bland Burges pointed an apparently paradoxical conclu- 
sion in retrospect for 1801. It was Pitt’s ‘Extraordinary adherence to power and place’ that 
explained ‘the true cause of his resig".’ (Bland Burges Mss, Box 73-4). 

5. Rose to Pretyman, 6 February 1801; Pretyman Ms 435/44. 

6. P. 507 above. There may indeed have been ‘matter . . . of consideration How those 
who even had not agreed to it should act’ when he resigned (Camden, in Willis, op. cit., 
257) interesting allusion to an idea of collective responsibility; but this, if briefly enter- 
tained, was most unlikely in this case, particularly given his own attitude, to be seriously 
held. 
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invited, loyalty in any case. But, as he knew in at least a few instances, 
some others were resolved to leave as well. The five colleagues who had 
sided with him on the vote in Cabinet — Grenville, Dundas, Windham, 
Spencer, Camden — tendered their resignations; Dundas, in any case 
long tired of his post, apparently feeling particularly strongly a debt of 
honour after the guidance given to Cornwallis in November 1799, and 
all agreeing that the recent circumstances gave them no choice.! Among 
others who opted to go once arrangements had been made for their suc- 
cessors were Cornwallis and Castlereagh — naturally — in Ireland, and 
four men who felt a personal loyalty to the Minister: George Rose, 
Charles Long, Canning, and Canning’s friend Granville Leveson 
Gower. These last went without Pitt’s approval and indeed against his 
wish.? But there was no concerted move in general,’ and he did all he 
could to ease the path for his successor — the incumbent he expected to 
advise — at a critical time. 

Everything therefore was set for a smooth transition; and indeed 
Addinton himself, for all his improbabilities, would have seemed to the 
outgoing Minister to bring several advantages over and above his pre- 
sumed dependence. He was not cumbered like some of the more likely 
choices with an awkward record on Irish Catholic relief. He was not 
implicated in the Cabinet’s damaging quarrels over strategy and the 
question of peace. And ~ a salvaging point for a politician — he had been 
chosen as much by his predecessor as by the King. At this curious 
moment therefore he went far towards suiting them both; and in fact 
their relations were now on a conspicuously cordial plane. ‘The Minister 
gave the monarch his full due for acting from conscience — as did also the 
colleagues who resigned — while George III went out of his way to recip- 
rocate at Court. When Pitt appeared at the Levee on 11 February, for the 
first time since the correspondence, the King was profuse in his praises — 
‘you have acted throughout this business like yourself, and more I cannot 
say’; ‘I don’t care who hears me —. . . I cannot say too much of your 
conduct? — and on receiving the report of the final piece of 
Parliamentary business which the outgoing Chancellor had stayed to 


1. Dundas remarked that if he had abandoned his ‘pledge’, he could not have walked 
the streets as a gentleman (Matheson, op. cit., 300). For the resigners’ agreed view see 
Willis, op. cit., 257. 

2. He ‘wished most anxiously all his private and personal friends to remain in 
office’ (Rose’s diary for 5 February; Rose, I, 291), and see for him and the others 
op. cit., 296-8, 308, 366-9; Long to Pitt, 4 February 1801 (Dacres Adams Mss, 
formerly PR.O. 30/58/4) and see also L.C.G. IJ, Ill, no 2339n5; Canning to Rev. 
Wiliam Leigh, 7 February (Canning Ms 15), same to Rev. John Sneyd, 14 February 
(Bagot, op. cit., I, 180), Pitt to Canning, 15 February 1801 (Canning Ms 30). For 
Cornwallis see his Correspondence, III, 337; for Castlereagh his Memoirs and Correspondence, IV, 
49-90: 

3. One other young man resigned, in his case from the Board of Control for India to 
which he had been recently appointed. This was Buckingham’s heir and Grenville’s 
nephew Temple. 
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conduct, he wrote a letter that was highly unusual, and worthy of 
note.! 


My Dear Pitt, as You are closing much to my Sorrow Your Political 
Career, I cannot help expressing the joy I feel that the Ways and Means 
for the present Year have this Day been agreed in the Committee 
without any Debate and apparently to the Satisfaction of the House 
George R 


These few lines in point of fact were remarkable in three respects. The 
style of address was unique, in Pitt’s experience and that of any Minister 
since the young King’s callow days with Bute had ended over thirty years 
before. At the same time, the opening phrase showed firmly George III’s 
view of what had occurred.’ He did not expect to see Pitt in office again. 
He had won, and he was profoundly and genuinely grateful that he had 
been allowed to do so without a bitter struggle on this most personal of 
issues. And thirdly, the letter, showing the familiar grasp of the forms and 
content of business, was written on the eve, indeed in the dawning stage, 
of an unforeseen and alarming event. 


Since 13 February the King had not been well, and on the 17th he was rather 
hurried in his manner.’ On the 18th itself, when he wrote to Pitt, he seemed 
to be quite in order; but the next evening his behaviour was odd, though he 
then took a Privy Council calmly and afterwards talked for two hours to 
one of the prospective Ministers. But that was the last such occasion for a 
time. On the 2oth and 21st the symptoms of the earlier attack, in 1788, 
showed ever more clearly, and on the 22nd it had to be recognised that the 
King was in the grip of his past affliction. No one could tell how long that 
might last. But as things stood Pitt and his colleagues would remain in 
office, for they had not been able to return their Seals and take formal leave, 
while Addington and some of his future colleagues had been sworn in at 
the Council but had not kissed hands. The crisis mounted, superimposed 
on the wider domestic and foreign crisis. On the night of the 22nd the King 
was delirious; and while his condition thereafter fluctuated bafHlingly, he 
was hidden from view, with distressing reports, over the rest of the month. 


1. The account of the Levee of 11 February, written by Pretyman, is printed in 
Ashbourne, op. cit., 315-16; the King’s letter, of the 18th, often quoted since, in Stanhope, 
30/8/104. 

The King was alluding to the fact that the Minister’s budget motions passed unani- 
mously; the first time, according to Rose (to Pretyman, 6 February 1801; Pretyman Ms 
435/44) that this had happened in seventeen years. 

2. As Bagehot was the first to observe when the document was published, in his review 
of Stanhope’s final two volumes on their appearance (The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot, 
ed. Norman St John Stevas, XIV (1986), 255-6). 

3. For the rest of this paragraph see Ida Macalpine & Richard Hunter, George III and the 
Mad-Business (1969), 111-20. And cf. I, 644 for October 1788. 
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Confusion and uncertainty were inevitable. In one vital respect they 
were held at bay; they were not allowed to disrupt the immediate conduct 
of the war. Problems might naturally arise: some diplomats for instance 
who had received news of Grenville’s departure were starting to send 
despatches to his successor.! But the business had to be sustained; the 
King’s Government must go on; and fortunately fleets and armies were 
largely in hibernation. Matters were dealt with sensibly, producing some 
unusual constitutional arrangements. Each Cabinet seems to have met on 
its own — Addington’s at a dinner on 17 February and apparently at a 
meeting on the 22nd, Pitt’s on the 22nd and perhaps the 25th? — but ele- 
ments of both were joined together on three occasions at any rate, Pitt 
and Dundas, according to the Addingtonian record, ‘attending’ twice to 
give information and minuted once on the same footing as the rest.° Two 
substantial decisions were in fact taken, or confirmed, in this brief period. 
The Channel fleet, now in readiness, was ordered to sail for the Baltic; 
and the Portuguese were told, finally and categorically, that they could 
expect no further British reinforcement, and if they judged it necessary 
were therefore free to make peace.* 

Urgent continuity, as might have been expected, was thus preserved. 
But the situation could scarcely be allowed to drag on. Indeed it must be 
resolved if the King did not recover fully within the next few weeks, for the 
Government would then be unable to meet some of its statutory charges 
for which the royal assent was required. The Treasury experts, Pitt and 
Rose, reckoned after a time that unless George III was shown to be ‘quate 
well before 12 March a Regent must thereafter be in position, for that 
purpose specifically and of course for the royal sanction to all relevant 
business.° This was only a cloud on the horizon in the second half of 


1. Egin the important cases of Austria and Prussia; see P.R.O., FO. 7/62, 64/60. 

2. Pellew, op. cit., I, 347; Aspinall, “The Cabinet Council, 1783-1835’, 149; Windham’s 
diary for 22 February (B.L. Add. Ms 37924). 

3. Aspinall, loc. cit., 149 and ng. Referring to one of these occasions, at which ‘two 
Prime Ministers’ as well as other duplicates were present, he called it ‘surely the most 
extraordinary Cabinet meeting ever held’. 

The Addingtonian meetings produced Minutes, prospectively for the King’s eye as 
required by the nature of the subjects (cf. I, 629), which are printed from the papers of 
Grenville’s nominated successor, in L.C.G. III, III, no. 2371n2. None is dated there, but on 
the first occasion, on 22 February, Dundas’s presence was required in particular since ‘he 
only’, as the relevant Secretary of State (cf. p. 000 above), could sign the instructions for 
the fleet for which see immediately below. Grenville was invited to attend, as Pitt had been 
(Hawkesbury to Grenville, 22 February 1801; B.L. Add. Ms 69067), but did not do so. 

4. Cf. p. 391 above. The advice to Portugal was indeed to seek terms; if however she 
did not, and was invaded, Parliament would be asked to approve a subsidy of £300,000 
and a loan to be negotiated in the City if possible for £500,000, for which she had been 
asking. 

5. Rose, I, 327, for 5 March. The date turned on the latest day in the Parliamentary cal- 
endar to which an examination of the physicians, by the Privy Council or representatives 
of the House of Commons, could be deferred. A bill would have to become law by the 
23rd of the month. See also on ‘the money business’ Colchester, 1, 246. 
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February. But the whole question was brought more swiftly into focus by 
the prospective Regent himself. 

For the Prince of Wales of course now emerged on the scene. When the 
King’s incapacity was acknowledged, he requested Addington to call on 
him at once, and Pitt on the. following day.! The former stalled however, 
and it was the latter who then went to Carlton House. The meeting was 
not likely to be easy, and the Minister seems to have ensured that it was 
not: he was said to have been ‘more stiff and less accommodating than he 
should have been’.? The former Regency crisis, the Prince’s debts, not 
least Ministers’ politeness to his wife — Pitt himself took care to call at her 
house at Blackheath from time to time’ — lay between two men who were 
poles apart by nature and one of whom was awkward and shy. Pitt made it 
clear, when asked, that he was still ‘de facto in the situation of Minister’, 
and, speaking as such, that the Prince should not consult with Opposition. 
Summoned again three days later, he followed this by saying that if he had 
to introduce a Regency bill it would be closely on the lines of that passed 
in 1789. The Prince in point of fact knew by then that his old claim of 
Right* would no longer be accepted by responsible figures — Portland, 
Spencer, Loughborough — once its supporters but now long ensconced in 
Government. There was therefore likely to be no alternative to 
Parliamentary sanction, and he appeared accordingly if reluctantly to 
acquiesce.” How he would have acted in the event it is impossible to say. 
He managed to talk several times to Addington; he saw much of Moira, 
whom indeed he named to Pitt as an adviser; and there were, as was to be 
expected, ‘great flockings of minor politicians to Carlton House’. There 
was in fact a flurry of Cabinet making, which reached the stage of lists. 
But all in that quarter was 1n flux;° all must wait on events. 

It is not impossible indeed that Pitt himself might have been called on 
to stay if a Regency had been required. In the mass of surmise — of 
rumour, notes and memoranda — one proposal, approved it seems by the 
Prince, recommended such a course on the basis that Emancipation 
would not be raised again during such a period, whatever might conceiv- 
ably follow in a new reign. In that case, with the issue disposed of, the 
King on a presumed recovery would surely wish to turn again to the 
superior abilities of his former Ministry.’ Whether or not Pitt himself 


1. The Correspondence of George Prince of Wales, 1770-1812, ed. A. Aspinall, IV (1967), nos. 
1590-1. 

2. This was Pelham’s account (Malmesbury, IV, 17). 

3. Perforce joining in the parlour games which she enjoyed (see eg Lady Minto’s 
account of an evening in August 1799 (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elhot, U1, 61)). 
Blackheath of course lay not inconveniently on the road to Holwood; see eg A.C., IV, 88. 

4. See I, 653-4. 

5. Rose, I, 311, 317, 325-6. 

6. See Aspinall in Correspondence of Prince of Wales, op. cit., 182—5 for a useful synopsis. 

7. The paper, undated and written in a copper-plate hand with the words ‘Apd, GP” in 
the Prince’s hand at the head, is now in the Royal Archives at Windsor (RA 3/77). It may 
be taken as referring to this time, though precisely at what point it does not disclose; and 
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knew anything of such a plan, one cannot say without fresh evidence; one 
may perhaps judge that he did not. He seems never to have given any sign 
of doing so; there seems to be no record of contact beyond the two meet- 
ings mentioned — and in fact the Prince then told Addington that he might 
‘look to him’;!— and though the idea seems to have been heard of on ‘good 
authority’,? its circulation would appear to have been limited and brief. If 
the possibility was disclosed to him, or mentioned, or hinted, it could have 
been a factor bearing on his subsequent behaviour. But in all the circum- 
stances, the document might be thought to have been a ‘position paper’, 
to be held in reserve against possible need. 

However that might be, and while Carlton House continued to buzz 
with projects, the Minister for his part made a further seemingly unex- 
pected move. On 2 March George III’s illness reached a point of crisis 
which appeared to threaten his life, but in fact proved to be the turning 
point towards a recovery as swift as that in 1789.° Pitt was almost certainly 
already uneasy about the effect produced by his resignation. A report that 
now reached him from Buckingham House seems to have brought him to 
the point. For he was told in the next few days by one of the attendants 
that the monarch, reviving and taking an interest once more, asked ‘how 
much’ he had been ‘affected, “for he must know to what causes all my 
illness has been owing.”’t The Minister, ‘struck extremely with this rela- 
tion’, responded at once. He asked for a message to be given to the King 
that, whether in or out of office, he would not himself ‘bring forward’ the 
Catholic question again, and would try to defer it if ‘agitated’ by others, in 
the course of the present reign; and the pledge was repeated in his name 
some months later by George Rose.° 


seems to be genuine, though the source and later provenance are unknown. I am most 
grateful to Miss P.M. Clark and to Professor I.R. Christie for the opportunity to see the 
document after it came to light. Its interest is perhaps greatest as a possible pointer to the 
Prince’s subsequent political judgment in a similar situation. 

1. Abbot’s account of Addington’s conversation at the time (Colchester, I, 240). 

2. See Glenbervie, I, 180, for 24 February. 

3. Cf. I, 662. 

4. This is the phrase as given by Charles Abbot, who was seeing a great deal of 
Addington, was a prospective junior member of his Ministry, and had the story from him 
(Colchester, 1, 255). The remark had been made to the younger Willis, the son and assistant 
of the ‘mad-house’ clerical doctor of 1788~g (see I, 652-3) who was called in again now, 
much to the King’s distress. Malmesbury (IV, 30) gives a more dramatic and much quoted 
version, it would seem on lesser authority. 

5. See Pretyman to Rose, 14, 18 August 1801 (Rose, I, 426-7). The attendant concerned, 
the elder Willis, gave the message, and wrote to Pitt that the King exclaimed, ‘Now my 
mind will be at ease’ (Stanhope, III, 304-5, from a letter in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/4, nd but from internal evidence 6 March). The Bishop was not happy; he 
thought that a statement of such importance should be repeated with complete precision 
through a more reliable channel, and Rose did this, in terms prepared beforehand, when 
he saw George III at Weymouth in August (the text is given in Rose, I, 360, in the form of a 
letter; but the original ms, in B.L. Add. Ms 42772, is inscribed ‘Substance of what I shall 
say to the King’, and see also Rose to Pretyman, 16 August, 9 September 1801; Pretyman 
Ms 435/44). For the message via Willis see also Ashbourne, op. cit., 318nr. 
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Several people knew of the promise: according to Pretyman they included 
Addington, and Malmesbury heard of it within forty-eight hours from 
Pelham, who seems to have had the news from the Duke of York, to whom 
the King himself had spoken.! But it was certainly not bruited abroad, 
and Pitt, notably, did not tell Grenville, who was then at Dropmore.? In so 
far as it was known or rumoured, it caused further surprise. After all that 
had happened, after Pitt and four Cabinet colleagues had summarily 
resigned, he had, it seemed equally summarily, abandoned the declared 
cause. Why did he do it? The question has often been repeated since. The 
King himself said later that he was surprised by the extent of the conces- 
sion, and also by Pitt’s own comment on it when the two men met again. 
He was indeed then taken aback, after what he had been told, by a remark 
from the Minister that he had acted as he did ‘for private reasons of his 
own’; a statement which George III naturally found disappointing and 
was also obscure. Exactly when that occurred is not certain.? If it was soon 
after the message had been conveyed, it may have been simply an instance 


1. Pretyman to Rose, 14 August 1801 (Stanhope, III, 304); Malmesbury, IV, 31-2, for 7 
March. 

2. Grenville ‘confirmed’ to Fox three years later, when their relations had grown warm, 
‘the extraordinary fact of Pitt never having told him of his offer to continue without 
Catholic Emancipation, in the year 1801’ (Fox to Grey, 19 April 1804; Memorials and 
Correspondence of Charles James Fox, ed. Lord John Russell, IV, (1854), 45, and see also 20). 
The statement is plain enough; and certainly Grenville’s cousin and associate Lord 
Carysfort did not learn of the presumed pledge until the summer or autumn of 1803 (see 
H..M.C., Dropmore, VII, 193) — though one must remember that he had been absent as 
Minister in Berlin at the time (cf. p. 393, n2 above). Grenville’s firm conviction of the need 
for Irish Catholic representation in Parliament — much firmer now than Pitt’s — may well 
have been the cause of his not being informed explicitly of an event of which he must have 
heard rumours; one that was mentioned at once by the King himself, and known to 
enough people of secondary importance — the Willises, Rose, Pretyman — to prevent it 
being fully concealed. 

3. The evidence is itself obscure. Pelham recounted the story later, in September 1809, 
when he was told it by the King (see L.C.G. J//, III, xix, nt). But when had the King heard 
Pitt say this? According to Pelham, it was when the two men ‘met again’ after the assur- 
ance was given. It might therefore have been within a matter of weeks, when Pitt finally 
took his leave. But equally it might not have been until three years later, when we know that 
the subject was discussed between them, possibly for the first time, in (or soon after) May 
1804. George III told Rose the story in August of that year, quoting Pitt’s remark as some- 
thing ‘lately told him’, the remark itself being, in Rose’s italics, that ‘he [Pitt] had now 
private reasons for not reviving the subject’; and when Rose expressed surprise, the King 
‘said he was sure he had not mistaken Mr. Pitt’ (Rose, II, 157). He told the same story the 
next month, this time to Glenbervie (Glenbervie, 1, 389), using the words ‘lately’ and ‘upon 
the late occasions’, though the account does not mention the word ‘now’ in Pitt’s remark, 
itself given rather differently — ‘Pitt declared to him that not only from regard to his 
Majesty but also for private reasons of his own, he was resolved never to stir the question’. 
It may be therefore that the matter was not raised, or that Pitt did not then make this par- 
ticular remark, at an earlier point, and that when he did so it related to his circumstances, 
which had changed, by or at the later time. 
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of the social awkwardness to which Pitt could be prone; on the other 
hand, he was usually disposed to be watchful of the King. Later explana- 
tions have varied, once more, of the message itself. The hostile case was 
put perhaps most cogently by the great historian Lecky: the move per- 
fectly suited Pitt’s interests, enabling him to escape any continuing 
commitment to the Irish Catholics and to preserve his own political future 
intact.! Prosecuting counsel might possibly seek further aid in some cir- 
cumstantial speculation. If Pitt knew that he might have been summoned 
in a Regency, but with a veto on Emancipation,’ that could have eased his 
way towards a pledge to the King, extended though it was to a reign. And 
he might indeed have wondered how long the reign itself would last, after 
this second frightening collapse. 

There could also be a less hypothetical submission to insert into such a 
case. For Pitt had in fact already been considering whether he should not 
change his mind. On 24 February he admitted that ‘what had happened 
to the King in some sort shook his determination’, formed when or after 
he resigned, ‘never to come into office without full permission to propose’ 
Emancipation once more. He also confessed that he had formed his view 
on the measure at the turn of the year from only a ‘few people’,? and 
agreed apparently that the final decision in Cabinet had been ‘hasty’.* 
Altogether therefore he was being led into tentative second thoughts; a 
fact which could have told when he pledged himself in this fresh direction. 

The story of Pitt’s retirement is full of loose ends, and motives are 
seldom unmixed. The whole ‘intricate affair’ indeed, to borrow from a 
curiously apposite description of a different affair, ‘still remains enveloped 
in all that kind of mystery which ever accompanies events produced more 
from a concurrence of awkward circumstances, than from fixed design’.° 
In this particular instance, an exclusively hostile explanation can appear 
coherent in its own terms. At the same time there is consequential 
evidence that demands attention, and another version of events may be 


1. A History of England in the Eighteenth Century, VII (1890), 523-5. 

2. But see pp. 527-8 above for my reservations here. 

3. A practice of which he was accused at the time (cf. p. 192, n3 above for procedure in, 
probably, 1799) in the case of Ireland, and has been quite recently in comments on the 
handling of his Irish Propositions in 1785 (see David R. Schweitzer, in Parliamentary History, 
vol. 3, 129-45). 

4. Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, 25 February 1801, reporting a long conversation the 
night before (Pretyman Ms 435/45). The quotations are of the Bishop’s rather than 
perhaps Pitt’s own words. An extract from the letter printed in English Historical Documents, 
XI, 164-5 wrongly attributes it to Rose writing to Mrs Rose; see also Ashbourne, op. cit., 
316. Cf. pp. 172-3, 192, n3, 502 above for the Minister’s chief sources of advice earlier and 
for the relevant occasion in Cabinet. 

How long and how deeply Pitt had been troubled by the effect on the King it is hard to 
say. He was reported on the 26th to ‘feel it a great deal’ though ‘too haughty to confess it’ 
(Malmesbury, IV, 20, with no authority stated); but Pretyman himself found him ‘in higher 
Spirits’ in general at that point than ‘he had scarcely ever’ seen him. 

5. Thomas Paine, Rights of Man (1791), 39. He was writing about the people’s march on 
Versailles from Paris in 1789. 
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suggested, differently proportioned and rather more complex, which 
takes closer account of an associated final, brief development. For if it 
was a fact that by his concession Pitt had guarded his future, what was 
there to stop him from following up his growing hesitation and seeking 
reinstatement at once? Was it not indeed his patriotic duty to do so? He 
knew that there was widespread anger as well as bewilderment at his 
resignation; that it was seen in fact by many as shameful, as deserting his 
King and country at such a time.! And he was left in no doubt of the pres- 
sures for his return; Canning, Rose and Pretyman bore down on him, and 
so now did some of his former colleagues. Dundas, intensely scornful of 
Addington’s capacity, was ‘caballing’ as the weeks went by; Camden may 
have joined him; even Loughborough, with reasons of his own, sought to 
raise the option.? Perhaps most telling, strong remonstrances came from 
the rather unlikely quarter of Portland, who, having not resigned and 
indeed agreed to continue as Home Secretary, was best placed to act as a 
bridge and give effective advice. He was clear that Pitt should go back. 
The Minister had been wrong to resign in the first place, and support for 
his successor from the back benches was ‘idle. Pitt and Office cannot be 
separated’. Even the Duke of York weighed in, through the active 
channel of ‘Tom Pelham.‘ Such intimations could not but have an effect. 
And there was a further consideration, for Addington himself made it 
clear that his attitude to Emancipation was pragmatic. He told prospec- 
tive colleagues that he wished to avoid ‘the abstract question’; ‘it was enough 
... that now was not the time’.® In such circumstances, therefore, Pitt had 
gone quite as far as was needed in giving his promise. On every public 
ground, it could be argued, he would be right to offer to resume the reins. 


1. According to Pretyman, he half acknowledged this in the conversation recorded in p. 
530, n4 above. Mrs Pretyman for her part was so worried by the prospect of the Minister 
being actually attacked in the streets on the ‘pretence’ of his conduct over Emancipation, 
at a time already of marked disaffection caused by the price and dearth of bread, that she 
begged her husband not to go out with him in his carriage (nd, but endorsed 8 February 
1801; Pretyman Ms 435/45). 

Pitt was also being blamed for the Cabinet’s laxity in not having ‘prepared the way in 
the Closet for the measure’ in the first instance and coped better with these whom ‘they 
knew to exist in ther very bosom’ (presumably Loughborough at least) who were about the King 
(Malmesbury to Minto, 10 February 1801; NLS Ms 11109. I owe this information to Dr 
David Wilkinson). 

2. For Dundas see L.C.G. J/I, Ill, no. 2346, ni on p. 488, Ashbourne, op. cit., 322-3, 
Colchester, 1, 258; for Loughborough, Rose, II, 334 (and for his reasons, p. 553, n3 below); for 
Canning, Ashbourne, op. cit., 319-21, Malmesbury, IV, 34-7; for Rose and Pretyman, 
working in tandem, Rose, I, 317, 329, Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman as in p. 530, nq above, two 
letters from Rose to Pretyman of 28 February 1801 in Pretyman Ms 435/44. Grenville, by 
contrast, held aloof at Dropmore. Spencer was upset by the effect on the King of Pitt’s 
resignation (Malmesbury, IV, 20), but I do not know if he expressed an opinion on a possible 
return. 

3. Malmesbury, TV, 43-4. 

Ani@Opscits.37-0: 

5. Colchester, 1, 240-1, for 18, 20 February. The quotations, with the emphases, are 
Abbot’s. 
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But that did not happen. He wavered at first. While others were 
canvassing an amended Ministry, to include elements from both 
Cabinets,! he allowed an approach to Addington to see if that unfortu- 
nate man would agree to stand down. Portland was the medium. Hardly 
surprisingly, the suggestion was rebuffed. After being urged to come in by 
both the King and Pitt, having given up the safe and lucrative 
Speakership, and formed his Ministry, and tasted importance, Addington 
was in no mood to be dismissed. If others were prepared to speak to the 
monarch, that was their affair.2 And when Pitt was informed of this reac- 
tion, he withdrew at once into himself. He was naturally sensitive to the 
dilemma, and indeed uncertain what Addington could be offered in lieu.$ 
As it was, the rejoinder seems finally to have dictated how he himself 
should act. 

Nor was this surprising. For, by now encumbered with embarrassments, 
as he himself observed,‘ the episode pointed Pitt towards a decision which 
in fact he may have preferred. His options had become mutually exclu- 
sive. On one side lay genuine immediate sympathy for the King and prob- 
ably some sense of guilt now adequately purged, together with a call to 
duty impelled by affairs both abroad and at home. It was clear to all that a 
new, obscure Minister was a poor refuge in the current storms; it was also 
clear to most that the King should be preserved in possession of his facul- 
ties if a Government flavoured with Opposition, in whatever degree, was 
to be kept out. For even if Pitt was aware — which may be thought dis- 
tinctly doubtful — that the Prince might turn to him, he could scarcely 
count on that when ostensible signs from Carlton House pointed the other 
way. In any case, whatever George III’s drawbacks as Ministers might see 
them, he was far preferable to a Regent as unpredictable as his heir. 
Disinterested and interested reasons combined to argue a formidable 
case. On the other side however, to go back would be seen as a surrender 
to the forces against which he had resigned. It could also be seen as an ulti- 
mate, shabby betrayal of the Irish Catholics;> it would remove any 
prospect of desirable private rest; and it might, in his view, reduce the 
chances of successful peace talks, to be conducted otherwise with his 
guidance but by another hand. The difficulties were genuine. But with 
Addington’s answer his course seemed clear. He had done his best to ease 
the King’s mind, which would also offer an additional opening at some 
point for his own return: he would now leave it to others (like Addington 


1. Dundas’s list is printed in Feiling, The Second Tory Party, 399-400. It shows himself 
freed at last from his former post as Secretary of State, and possibly retained at the India 
Board with a seat in Cabinet. 

2. Colchester, I, 258-9. 

3. Ibid; Rose, I, 329. And see Dundas to Thomas Pelham, 11 March 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 
33107). 

4. Pelham’s account of a conversation with him on g March (Malmesbury, IV, 38-9). 

5. For perhaps a greater sensitivity on Pitt’s part now to this aspect of the question see 
Malmesbury, TV, 38. Cf. p. 511 above. 
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in a contrary sense) to pave the way for such a step. He would not press — 
he would not stoop to press — for office. If he was to accept it, Addington 
must withdraw voluntarily and the King in turn show that he willingly 
approved. This, at the end, was a settled conviction. By these and maybe 
other signs, he must be made to feel that he was called by the country 
itself! 

Such an attitude may be seen as high-minded or less than high-minded 
depending on one’s starting point: as a final evasion, on lines already sug- 
gested at his resignation by critics, or on the contrary as embodying the 
‘Character’ by which Pitt always set such store. It certainly struck a central 
chord; it satisfied his conception of himself, and after the hesitations, the 
weighing of choices and contradictory impulses, it may have come as a 
relief from the continual compromises of power.” He reverted swiftly to 
his earlier stance. Addington should stay undisturbed. When he was told 
on 9g March that George III would like to see him the next day, before any 
other politician, he declined to go until his successor had been received.’ 
It was not until the 14th that he had his own audience, and delivered the 
Seals which he had been given on 1g December 1783. 


1. See his interesting conversation with Pelham, riding in from Wimbledon to Downing 
Street on g March. His ‘principal’ difficulty was now ‘how Addington would feel it’ (ibid). 

Rose told Loughborough, when the latter was sounding the possibility of a return (p. 531 
and ng above), that in his ‘clear conviction’ Pitt could not ‘again be the King’s Minister till 
called upon by the country to come forward’ (Rose, I, 335). He must have known Pitt’s 
mind, and Pitt, when told, agreed ‘most heartily’. 

2. Cf. II, 31, 41; and for his subsequent invocations of ‘Character’ see p. 565 below. 


3. Rose, 1, 339-40. 
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n 15 March 1801 Pitt became ‘a Free Man’ for the second time in 

his career.! He moved to a small furnished house in Park Place, at 

the western upper end of St James’s Street, taking over the 
remainder of a one-year lease from a retiring Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Edward Fisher. This was his base in town for the next 
twelve months or so, and the rent is unlikely to have been high. He moved 
thereafter, perhaps in April 1802 though not in regular occupancy before 
October, to a small house, 14 York Place in the northern end of Baker 
Street, for which he paid an annual rent of £210. These successive sums 
were an addition to his expenses which he had long been spared.? Small as 
they were, they could not be brushed aside, for the first consequence of 
resignation was the urgent need to look to his finances. 

These had seldom engaged his attention until the past year. When his 
private secretaries had remonstrated, as Pretyman and then Joseph Smith 
did at intervals, he would agree that he should mend his ways; but he 
never did so for long.* By the summer of 1800, however, things had come 
to a pass that seriously alarmed those who were watching the process. 
George Rose, brought in despairingly by Smith, found such ‘A History of 
Debts and Distresses as actually sickened me’. To his horror, there 
appeared to be an immediate danger of bailiffs in Downing Street: of ‘an 
Execution or something as bad’ for £600 and an ‘unpleasant expose’ of 
another £400, and this after Pitt’s ‘diamonds’ had been sold — alas, less 


1. Cf. I, 105. 

2. He had paid no rent or ‘coals and candles’ in Downing Street. For the move to Park 
Place see Stanhope, III, 313. One may identify its location — for there was another street of 
that name, recently built near the Marylebone Road on the line of what is now Baker 
Street — from a reference to Pitt being a ‘neighbour’ of Spencer’s at Spencer House (in St 
James’s Place); see Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, 24 February 1802 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 80). The house, said to have been no. 12, has disappeared; as a modest ter- 
raced building on short lease it would not have attracted a high rent. Fisher left London in 
February 1801 for Lisbon, where he became Secretary to the Legation under Frere (for 
whom see p. 391, n4 above). 

The house in York Place is now marked by a plaque. The rent appears in lists of 
expenses assembled by Joseph Smith (Saumarez Smith Mss). 

3. See Ch. II], section II above. 
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rewardingly than his great-grandfather’s famous Indian stone — to meet 
pressing claims for a further £680. Such minor sums showed the small 
extent of his immediate resources. But of course “The Evil’ went much 
deeper, ‘& a Cure should be attempted without delay’.! Others had said 
the same before; but the possibility of attention this time looked rather 
greater, for Pitt himself appeared at last to be worried. Rose indeed attrib- 
uted the strain which produced his collapse in October partly to his 
private affairs.* The immediate hope was disappointed, by that event and 
the continuing load of public business. But his retirement from office 
meant that the situation must be faced. 

The anxious little group gathered round. So far as could be seen in the 
previous summer, the debts then amounted to some £46,000, of which it 
was reckoned in October that some £12,000 was in tradesmen’s bills. 
Somehow or other by March 1801 all but £500 worth of these last were 
paid.? But the calculations at that time soon proved, once more, to be 
highly optimistic;+ and what was to be done about the bulk of the obliga- 
tions, amassed over so many years? The only capital asset of any note was 
Holwood, which however was also a ‘Sink of Expense’.° It should there- 
fore really be sold to help meet the deficit and effect retrenchment. Pitt’s 
much loved personal retreat in that case would disappear. But the 
sacrifice would still fall far short of the demands; something more must 
be found, to clear up the past and shield him against the future. Four 
possibilities could be envisaged: a vote from Parliament to pay off the 
debts; a gift of money from the King, as in the case of North in 1777; a 
private subscription among his friends; the bestowal of. some place for 
life. The difficulty would be to persuade him to accept any of these 
ideas.® 

They were not in fact new: all had been put forward while the Minister 
was still in power, and the only one he would then consider, and that very 


1. Rose to Pretyman, 21 July, 18 October 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/44; the first printed in 
précis in Holland Rose, II, 475). Some at least of the figures on which he worked may be 
found in B.L. Add. Ms 42772, ff. 231-61. 

The diamonds were set in gold boxes which Pitt had received as presents from foreign 
rulers. 

2. Rose to Pretyman, 18 October 1801 (ni above). 

3. Figures to the nearest thousand and in the third instance hundred pounds. Rose 
to Pretyman, 21 July 1801 (n1 above); Pretyman to Rose, 24 July 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 
42773); bills categorised in detail in lists for 10 October 1800 and 25 March 1801 in 
Saumarez Smith Mss (aj, ak, am). See also some evidence in P.R.O. 30/8/218, and cf. a 
summary of demands to the latter date with a slightly lesser total in B.L. Add. Ms 42772, 
f. 229. 

4. Cf. p. 76 above. 

5. This can indeed be verified from the relative domestic expenses of London and 
Holwood detailed in PR.O. 30/8/219 part 6. Taking the most recent year, 25 June 1799-25 
June 1800, the former are given as £7,365 and the latter as £10,663. Cf. or rather contrast 
for the eighties I, 598-9. 

6. Rose to Joseph Smith, 13 July 1801 (Saumarez Smith Mss); same to Pretyman, 21 July 
1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). 
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doubtfully, was the last. Given his personal disdain for such expedients, 
it would doubtless attract sarcastic comment; but it seemed perhaps less 
objectionable than the first, which he ‘peremptorily declined’, or the 
second which would give or appear to give the King a hold over him as it 
had done with North, or the third which he argued would appear to 
entitle the subscribers to his favour.2 He had dismissed for that reason 
many years ago a proposal for a gift of £100,000 from the City, when he 
was far less in debt than he had become since;3 and while his relationship 
to his friends and the King in 1801 was different from that in 1800, 
embarrassments might still arise if he should ever hold a post again. On 
the other hand, as Pretyman argued, the embarrassment would be 
immediate if he agreed to accept a sinecure from Addington.* When 
George III offered a very generous gift of £30,000, and was politely 
refused, there seemed to be no prospect of affording relief in the face of 
compelling need.° 

Rose and the Bishop did not give up. On the contrary, since Pitt 
was not moving, they took matters into their own hands. With 
Camden’s assistance they pressed the case for a select private sub- 
scription, meeting at first with no success from the proposed recipient — 
in fact a greater initial disinclination even than in the case of the 
offer from the King.6 Confronted however finally by the inescapable 
— some of the remaining creditors, by now found to be still numer- 
ous, had become ‘extremely importunate’ — Pitt at length agreed 
provided that he knew and approved the names involved. Early in 
August therefore Pretyman told him that six of those most concerned 
~ he himself, Rose, Camden, Tom Steele, Charles Long, and 
Carrington (Bob Smith) — would see that ‘he would suffer no in- 
convenience or embarrassment’. Thus brought to the point, Pitt 
consented — one may wonder if he remembered his own alleged 
joke when Fox had been similarly aided — and summarily ‘ended the 


1. The only sinecure he had accepted, as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, came 
with the King’s express command that it was not to be declined; see I, 602, II, 189—go0, 
and for Pitt’s attitude in general I, 602~—3. 

2. Rose to Pretyman, 21 July 1801 (p. 535, nt above). 

3. In 1788; see I, 603n1. 

4. Holland Rose, I, 476. 

5. The King had asked twice on his recovery in March if Pitt was going to be 
in financial straits (Rose, I, 333, 338). The offer was made to Rose probably in June or 
early July, with the stipulation that it was to be managed so that the recipient did not 
suspect its origin. This proved impossible, and while Pitt was and remained genuinely 
grateful he declined at once (see Rose to Pretyman, 12, 13 July 1801, Pretyman Ms 
435/44). 

6. Rose to Pretyman, 12, 21, 31 July 1801 (loc. cit.); Camden to Rose, Most Secret 23 
July, Rose to Camden draft 26 July, Camden to Rose 28 July 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 42772); 
Pretyman to Rose, 24, 26 July 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 42773). See also Pretyman to Mrs 
Pretyman, two letters nd (Pretyman Ms 435/45). Some of this correspondence is 
printed in Rose, I, 404-23. 
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conversation’.! The participants ‘advanced’ their contributions, almost 
certainly with his knowledge and on his insistence, with a claim on the 
beneficiary’s estate;? and without immediately disclosing details to him 
they approached some others, raising in the end at least £11,700. Five of 
the original six paid £1,006 apiece and Long £700 in two instalments, 
with further sums coming from Bathurst, Dundas, the Dukes of 
Gordon and Buccleuch, Robert Dundas (Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer in Scotland), Wilberforce and Joe Smith, and also appar- 
ently from the Duke of Montagu and ‘Mr Hamilton’. Of the wider 
group, only the Chief Baron and Hamilton appear to have claimed 
their money after Pitt’s death.’ 

So Pitt was saved from ‘unpleasantness’. More debt remained, including 
to his bank. He had long surrendered to Coutts his salary as First Lord of 
the Treasury, and when the payments, as usual in arrears from the 
Department, had been completed — which they were in August 1802+ — 
neither that nor his revenue as Chancellor of the Exchequer was available 
any longer to offset what he owed in that quarter. There still remained the 
income from the Cinque Ports, as yet unattached and the salary worth 
some £3,000 net, and he talked of ‘selling’ that in part or of insuring his life 
and assigning the policy against his borrowings.° It was the old sad story, 


1. The Bishop’s account indeed gives a glimpse of relationships and attitudes on such a 
subject. ‘I instantly said, “Then I believe, Sir, we need not trouble you further; you and J. 
Smith can engage for the thing being done.” Thus ended the conversation’ (to Rose, 7 
August 1801; Stanhope, II, 346—7). 

When a subscription for Fox had been made some years before, without his own knowl- 
edge, a question had been raised how he would take it. “Why, said Pitt [according to the 
story], why I suppose he will take it quarterly, or perhaps it may be half-yearly’ (op. cit., 346). 

2. I put it like this because Pitt’s will, made on his deathbed, directed that a sum of 
£12,000 plus interest from October 1801 be paid to (ie divided between) Long, Steele, 
Carrington, Pretyman, Camden, and Joseph Smith (facsimile in Pretyman Ms 108/45); and 
a letter from Camden to Rose of 23 July 1801 (p. 536, n6 above) makes it clear that this was 
indeed a loan, which as such could be charged on his estate. 

3. There are minor differences in two accounts here. The most complete list was com- 
piled later by Rose and is given in Stanhope, op. cit., III, 348. The Duke of Montagu and Mr 
Hamilton (whom I cannot identify further) figure in a letter from Charles Long, who was a 
channel for some of the contributions, specifying them as claimants (to Chatham, g June 
1806; Saumarez Smith Mss). His amounts too differ occasionally from Rose’s, and he seems 
to make it clear that one of £200 which Rose uncertainly ascribes to Pepper Arden — by then 
Lord Alvanley (for whom see I, 107-8, 127-8) — came as a further instalment from Long 
himself. For Bathurst see I, 592, p. 87 above; for the Duke of Gordon, I, 583. Some of the 
contributors from Scotland may doubtless have been canvassed by Henry Dundas. 

Perhaps not surprisingly in view of the gravity of the case, and after his efforts, Rose was 
disgusted with the paucity of some of the contributions, above all from Carrington and also 
from Camden (to Pretyman, 21 July 1801; Pretyman Ms 435/44). Pretyman, from the first 
group, sought to be repaid after Pitt’s death; see Steele to Chatham, 27 June 1806 (Saumarez 
Smith Mss) and Mrs Tomline’s memorandum nd but 1828 (Pretyman Ms 562:1828). 

4. Coutts’s Ledger 161 (Coutts’s Bank). And cf. p. 75 above. 

5. See Rose to Pretyman, 12 July 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Pretyman to Mrs 
Pretyman, two letters nd but almost certainly July, and 1 August 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/45); 
same to Rose, 7 August 1801 (Stanhope, III, 347-8). 
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even ‘if’, as Pretyman put it, ‘he resolves to do something’.! But something 
was done at any rate to reduce his current overdraft at the bank over the 
next three years, with the aid of payments raised probably on the life insur- 
ance of which he had talked.2 Moreover, Holwood was sold. The price did 
not reach his initial expectations. He brought up the idea, apparently for 
the first time, in July 1801, citing a figure however — probably £:20—24,000 — 
which Rose found optimistic; but he was not keen to proceed for a year, 
either with that or with a sale of some of his Cinque Ports’ income,’ and in 
the event the property was put up for auction in October 1802. It went for 
£15,000 to a Mr George Pocock who took possession six months later.* It is 
hard to tell if anything more was done to raise funds, by disposals on which 
to raise fresh loans. Once the pressure was removed, in fact, the distasteful 
subject seems to have been dropped. It is perhaps symptomatic of the situa- 
tion, following the carthartic experience of 1801, that no further systematic 
record of Pitt’s household expenses survives in the files.° 


Nonetheless, some running economies were made. Pitt had professed 
himself ready to manage on a much lower income, and although the pros- 
pect seemed highly unlikely to those who knew the facts best — “Conceive 
... Mr Pitt living upon £1,000 a year’; the attempt would only run him 
‘still further into debt’® — he did succeed in shedding some of his costs. 
Even before Holwood was sold, his household servants there had been 
reduced to one footman, one groom with a boy, a cook and one housemaid 
with a charwoman occasionally; he had parted with his carriage horses, 
and when in London jobbed by the week or month in ‘a common chaise’.’ 


1. Pretyman to Rose as in p. 537, n5 above. 

2. Coutts’s Ledgers 143, 152, 161, 203-4. In March 1802 he received a sum from a 
Company ‘on Minet & Co’ — the well known insurance house ~— and this continued, at 
£300 a year, on the same security thereafter. An estimate by Pitt of expenses and income in 
January 1802 survives in Stanhope Ms U1590 $5 C44. 

3. Rose to Pretyman, 12 July 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); same to Joseph Smith, 13 July 
1801 (Saumarez Smith Mss); Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, nd and 1 August 1801 (Pretyman 
Ms 435/45). The figure for Holwood may in fact have been suggested by Smith, and Pitt 
himself soon revised it downwards. 

4. See Lord Cranworth (then living at Holwood, by then in a different house near the 
old site) to Stanhope, 5 September 1860 (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 60/6); ‘Minutes as to Sale 
of Holwood’ (loc. cit., $5 C44). The last part of the payment was made, with interest for 
delay, in June 1803. Stanhope (III, 349) calls Pocock ‘Sir George’; in the Minutes he is Mr. 
Perhaps he was the man who sat silently for Bridgwater in the Commons for some twenty- 
three years, finally achieving a baronetcy in 1821? 

5. PR.O. 30/8/202-3, 218 contain the last such lists surviving in point of date. 

6. Rose to Pretyman, 12 July 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, 
nd (loc. cit., 435/45). 

7. Rose to Pretyman, 23 August 1802 (loc. cit., 435/44); and see also Pitt to Canning, nd 
but endorsed August 1801 (Canning Ms 30). One newspaper spotted the common chaise in 
the summer of 1801 (The Morning Post, 1 July). There were seven servants on the books at 
Holwood in 1800 (PR.O. 30/8/202). Taking the tax on their wages as a basis, this was 
therefore a return to the situation in his early days in office (see I, 599). 
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Such savings were of course made possible by the change of circumstance 
which made them desirable. There was no further need to maintain an 
establishment in the ‘vast awkward House’ in Downing Street,! or even one 
at Holwood equal to the incessant movements of colleagues and friends. 
‘London incidentals’, including ‘London stables’; official dinners — no 
small burden when they occurred, to judge by bills of fare; even the quota 
of Court dresses required not least for continual wear in the Commons, 
could now also presumably be curtailed.2_ And with Downing Street 
vacated there must have been less room for books: a matter of by no means 
marginal significance, for such purchases cost him not insignificant sums. 
Pitt does not seem to have added greatly to his library in the later eight- 
ies and early nineties.’ But in the last few years of the century his pur- 
chases appear to have taken a spurt, and — perhaps the Grenville brothers 
were talking to him — he began to have some of his books well bound.4 
The booksellers Thomas Payne and Walter had occasionally repaired or 
provided some bindings before; but in 1799 the latter executed rather 
more, and in 1801 Pitt employed the well known Staggemeier for a folio 
Horace and a Virgil (to be added to the well thumbed quartos and 
duodecimos of his youth), as well as two sets of plates to voyages and sub- 
stantial sets of classical French authors. He had tools cut to impress his 
crest, and some of the volumes survive.° The direction of his purchases 
was also changing to some extent. Of course, as earlier, some current 
pamphlets and volumes found their way onto his shelves,® and he had 
probably bought some at any rate of the works on agriculture in pursuit of 
his farming at Holwood. The latter’s numbers may have increased as he 
turned his attention to Walmer; and European, particularly French, titles 
— historical, legal, literary, including the works of Voltaire in seventy 
volumes — and military manuals (English and some French) figure promi- 
nently in the booksellers’ bills and in the list at his death. Again, our 
knowledge comes largely from the efforts to clear up his debts in the 
spring of 1801, when books accounted for some £714 out of the grand 
total at that time of £11,482. Thereafter, as in other areas, the curtain 
descends once more. We have only a glimpse, not unrevealing, of his 


1. See I, 84. Eighteen to nineteen servants (including a private clerk, Robert Betty) were 
on the books there in 1800 (P.R.O. 30/8/202). 

2. Cf. for dress on the Treasury bench I, 40. Items (h) and (I) in a bundle of bills in the 
Saumarez Smith Mss indicate examples, as do bills of fare in P.R.O. 30/8/219 part 6 for 
dinners in Downing Street. An estimate in January 1802 of expenses for Walmer, in Pitt’s 
hand (Stanhope Ms Ur5go S5 C44), shows a marked drop for living expenses. 

3. This paragraph is based largely on the Saumarez Smith Mss, accounts and bills, 
bundles C(ji), I, s, t, aj; also on Pretyman Ms 562:21 and PR.O. 30/8/215-17. 

4. See II, 419. The three brothers were at work in the years at the turn of the century on 
the plan which resulted in the publication at their expense of a celebrated edition of 
Homer — one copy of which went to Pitt (Thomas Grenville to Pitt, 20 July 1801; Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). 

5. See I, 14n2. 

6. Eg pp. 248, nr, 275, n3 above. 
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reading and the extent to which that developed as later preoccupations 
were added to the interest in English history, mathematics and above all 
the classics which predominated at the start and endured throughout. ! 


II 


There was therefore scope for savings to set against the loss of income, 
alienated in any case as some of that had been for almost a decade. Much 
however would turn on the openings for spending at Pitt’s remaining 
country house. Would his circumstances be seriously bettered when his 
domestic interests were concentrated there? 

Although he sat conspicuously loose to possessions, Pitt must have been 
affected by the sale of Holwood. His improvements had given him many 
happy days, and he had unfulfilled ambitions.” Fortunately for his spirits, 
Walmer remained, and he had long shown his liking for it: the place had 
indeed become something of a retreat in the summer recess. Now it could 
serve as a base when he was not required or did not wish to be in London. 
At first there was not much change. Holwood was not put on the market 
until 1802, and in 1801 itself he was held intermittently in the capital by 
the demands of the turn-over as agreed with Addington. It was common 
gossip, though true only in part, that he was consulted by the new 
Ministry, and he was even seen entering the Treasury, reputedly to give 
directions to ‘the principal Clerks’.* He was also spotted killing time some- 
times in the unaccustomed role of ‘a Bond-street lounger, though he had 
earlier refused the flood of dinner invitations with which he was immedi- 
ately assailed.* He stayed within easy reach for much of the time, going to 
Holwood and paying visits, including one late in the year to Cambridge 
where he stayed in the Master’s Lodge at ‘Trinity, returning via the 
Pretymans in the Bishop’s palace at Buckden where invited guests were 
astonished, as so often were those who did not know him, by his range of 
memory and speed of apprehension, but above all his friendliness and 
wit.°? Walmer did not see more of him than usual that year. But from 1802 
he settled for longer spells from the spring to the autumn. 


1. Cf. 1,576 and ng. 

2. Cf. I, 590-4, pp. 85-8 above. 

3. Eg Malmesbury, TV, 47, 53; Glenbervie, 1, 220-1, 251, 262, 268. Newspapers naturally took 
up the strain. The quotation on the Treasury comes from The Morning Post of 23 June 1801. 

4. Loc. cit., 10 June 1801, and cf. William Wellesley-Pole to his brother Marquess 
Wellesley on Pitt ‘lounging about the streets in the morning, generally by himself” (Iris 
Butler, The Eldest Brother (1973), 262). For the dinner invitations see Life of Wilberforce, III, 8. 

5. Mrs Pretyman gave a gratified account of her guest at Buckden (memorandum of 17 
December 1801; Pretyman Ms 435/29). He certainly made a memorable impression there 
on the Master of Trinity, Dr Mansel, whom he had missed at Cambridge: ‘The Power of 
Language cannot express what he is’. It was on this occasion too that, in a conversation on 
the classics, it seemed to the listeners ‘as if he had been doing nothing at all in his life but 
studying Greek and Latin’ (see I, 15). 
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‘Air and exercise’ were what he had always enjoyed there.! That 
remained the case, though the exercise was diminished at first. Pitt had 
two relapses in health in 1802, and despite an interval during which he 
enjoyed riding and shooting and sailing, he was clearly weakened in the 
late summer; when Canning took his family to stay for some weeks in 
the Castle’s cottage, his own barouche had to take his host for outings in 
place of a horse. Recovery however, as so often, appeared to be swift: 
Pitt was soon able to attend a Hunt dinner and to be taken sailing again, 
his friends resumed their visits, and the parties drove around the coast 
when they were not inspecting his works at home.? For improvements 
were in hand. The Castle’s surroundings were bleak — exposed to the 
Channel winds, with no garden to speak of; nor in fact did the Lord 
Warden own any land lying beyond the moat itself. Pitt arranged to rent 
some forty acres in three parcels, through which at some point he made 
a path to the beach and a sea walk; and in 1802 planting began. One 
hundred and thirty-four fruit trees — predominantly nectarines, 
peaches, pears, plums, and cherries — were bought, with five vines, and 
by 1805 ‘Forest trees, shrubs &c. in the different Plantations’ shielded 
and shaded the property to the tune of over £550.? Some of the 
changes were effected with the aid of his niece Hester Stanhope, who 
went to live with her uncle in August 1803. She helped find specimens, 
and may once in his absence — so she recalled dramatically many years 
later — have drafted in soldiers from Dover to level and replant an 
area which she knew he was hoping to change.* The Castle itself, on 
the other hand, does not seem to have attracted comparable atten- 
tion, though it may have been given some fresh comforts after the 
tenures of largely absentee Lords Warden in possession of a small if 
improved Tudor fort. In the winter of 1804-5 Pitt considered some 


Cf. I, 107. His conversation with intimates, as always (op. cit., 107-8, 587-9), was unin- 
hibitedly lighthearted. His nephew Mahon, who with his friends saw a good deal of him in 
these years, recalled it as ‘very lively and cheerful’ with ‘a vast fund’ of anecdotes and 
mimicry, which ‘he preferred . . . to that of a graver character’ (Stanhope, IV, 85). 

1. To Edward Eliot, 13 September [1793]; Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 O7. And cf. II, 292. 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, The Personal History of Walmer Castle and Its Lords 
Warden (1927), 44, gives a further example of country pursuits. 

2. Pitt to Addington, 7 June, same to Dundas, 5 September 1802 (see Curzon, op. cit., 
70-2); same to Windham, 8 June (Holland Rose, II, 473); Canning’s diary, 31 July-3 
August, 13 September—11 October 1802 (Canning Ms 29d); Canning to Grenville, 3 
October 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 69038). The days at sea were reported from time to time in 
the newspapers, and are mentioned in correspondence. 

3. List in Pretyman Ms 562:3. For the leases see Curzon, op. cit., 122-4, 157; they appear 
to have cost Pitt £30 a year in 1802 (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C44). The efforts were worth 
while. By the late 1820s the Castle was described as having ‘a beautiful pleasure ground & 
quite sheltered by plantations’ (The Journal of Mrs. Arbuthnot 1620-1832, ed. Francis 
Bamford and the Duke of Wellington, II (1950), 294). 

4. Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope in Conversations with her Physician . . ., Il (1845), 
66-7. For another example in the same cause see Stanhope’s Miscellanies, Second Series 


(1872), 76. 
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plans for enlargement;! but they were too expensive, and if an alterna- 
tive was put in hand it did not affect his own quarters. He occupied a 
gloomy, rather cramped upstairs study, with no view and an adjacent 
‘slip’ of a bedroom.? His normal architectural inclinations seem to have 
been intermittent and perforce restrained. 

Greater opportunities offered with farming, also long a lively interest. 
He expanded earlier modest operations in 1802, a bumper year at last for 
corn.3 The results were a regular object of inspection by visitors, and of 
study and inquiry by himself: he had a country gentleman’s collection of 
agricultural works and was held by a neighbouring recognised expert to 
be the best gentleman farmer he had come across;* and as at Holwood 
‘the farm’ formed an important element of the economy as well as of his 
pleasures. Whether the operations were successful, or to what extent, it 1s 
impossible to tell. Pitt was thought to have spent an average of just under 
£2,000 a year on farming at Holwood in 17991800; but he reckoned at 
the beginning of 1802 to show a profit on sales there of — as far as I can see 
—some £1,700.° Comparable figures for Walmer in succeeding years have 
not survived in the same manner. It would be pleasant to think that his 
recreation also yielded some helpful return. 


Residence at Walmer also gave Pitt satisfaction in a different way. As he 
put it, he liked to be there ‘not merely for the sake of my farm, but for the 
duties which . . . belong to my official situation’.® For in 1803 there opened 
the prime period of Bonaparte’s prolonged threat of invasion, and the 
Lord Warden was Constable of Dover Castle and Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports. This particular incumbent was obviously going to meet his 


1. Lady Hester Stanhope to Wiliam Dacres Adams [Pitt’s private secretary from 1804], 
23 January [1805]; same to Pitt, 24 January (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/9). 
She mentioned ‘improvements’ which included ‘buildings’ in February (to William 
Jackson; see The Duchess of Cleveland, The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope (1914), 67). 
But what these were I do not know. 

2. See Curzon, op. cit., 138-44; Stephen Pritchard, Deal and Its Neighbourhood (1864), 344. 

3. There isno mention of ‘Farm’ in the accounts for Walmer of 1799-1801, unlike those 
for Holwood (P.R.O. 30/8/201~2); nor indeed in earlier years in the same series, where 
Walmer scarcely figures in any respect. But Pitt was selling hay and other produce there on 
a small scale in 1800 (Saumarez Smith Mss). In 1802 however he entered on ‘a beautiful 
new farm’ (to Dundas, 5 September; Stanhope, III, 391), with an enthusiasm which soon 
led one newspaper to speculate that he had decided to ‘devote himself wholly to agricul- 
ture’ (The Morning Chronicle, 2 October 1802). 

4. See Pretyman Ms 562:21 for the books and cf. p. 538 above for the economy. The 
expert was the great naval administrator Admiral Middleton, long retired into Kent (Life of 
Wilberforce, II, 71-2 for the autumn of 1802). 

5. PR.O. 30/8/201-2; Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C44. He himself was optimistic later, 
having ‘no doubt’ that when he had made up his farm account at Walmer for the 
Christmas quarter of 1802 it would show a ‘satisfactory surplus’ (to Lord Carrington, 18 

January 1803; Bodleian Mss Film 1121). 

6. To Pretyman, 28 June 1803; quoted in Curzon, op. cit., ror. 
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responsibilities, and he did so with the keenest interest. He at once raised 
his new local Corps of Volunteers,! of two (later three) battalions, with 
Hawkesbury — who was MP for Rye — as Colonel-in-Chief, and 
Carrington and his own Stanhope step-nephew Lord Mahon, appointed 
respectively Governor of Deal and Lieutenant of Dover Castle, in the two 
subordinate commands. They were kept up to the mark as far as possible; 
but the main thrust came from himself, for Pitt entered with gusto on the 
activities which he claimed his position required. It was probably at this 
point that he acquired most of his manuals on tactics and arms,? and he 
spent much time, in sight on clear days of the cliffs of Calais — 


The coast of France — the coast of France how near!3 — 


inspecting defences and exercising the troops. He was said soon to be 
‘already an excellent soldier’;! he certainly plunged into the military art. 
Hester Stanhope reported that he ‘absolutely goes through the fatigue of a 
drill sergeant’, with ‘parade after parade, at fifteen or twenty miles distant 
from each other’; ‘hard riding’ which she herself, an accomplished horse- 
woman, found as much as she could manage.° His activities were grist to 
the print sellers, and excited some ridicule from those who were sceptical of 
the prospect of a landing; among whom indeed was the commander of the 
district, Major General John Moore. Busily engaged in developing his sys- 
tem of training light infantry which would bear fruit in the Peninsular War, 
he was not impressed by part-time forces — much as Pitt himself indeed was 
said to have joked about the conscript militia;° and when the Volunteer 
Colonel asked where he and his men would be stationed on marching ‘to 
aid you’ ‘on the very first alarm’, the General pointed to a nearby hill 
where they could ‘make a most formidable appearance to the enemy, while 
I with the soldiers shall be fighting on the beach’. Pitt is said to have been 
amused by the retort.’ He played his part to the full, often wearing his 


1. Cf. pp. 122-5 above. He also became Colonel of a battalion of Volunteers raised by 
Trinity House of which he was still Master (p. 84 above), to help defend the lower reaches 
of the Thames. 

2. P.539 above. 

3. Wordsworth, ‘Poems Dedicated to National Independence and Liberty’, Sonnet XI, 
Poems in Two Volumes (composed September 1802; published 1807). 

4. Lord Mulgrave (see p. go above) to Major-General Edmund Phipps (Curzon, op. cit., 
106). And cf. other military opinions in October 1803 (Diary of Farington, V1, ed. Kenneth 
Garlick and Angus Macintyre (1979), 2151). The competent General Sir David Dundas 
found the Cinque Port Volunteers fit to act with regular troops (Glover, Peninsular 
Preparation, 236). 

5. To Francis Jackson, 19 November 1803 (Cleveland, op. cit., 54). The impression 
gains strength from some of Pitt’s letters to Carrington in 1803~4 (see Bodleian Mss Film 
1121). 

6. See p. 38, ng above. 

7. John Carrick Moore, The Life of Lieutenant General Str John Moore KB, Il (1834), 8; The 
Creevey Papers .. .. ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell, I (1903), 29 for the General’s scepticism of inva- 
sion. 
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regimental Colonel’s uniform when at Walmer, and applying himself to 
the detail of his ‘Camp Equipage’ — a bear’s skin for warmth and two 
square leather trunks, which could be strapped to a horse, containing pew- 
ter eating utensils.! His concern naturally extended beyond the manoeu- 
vres and drills. He was involved in the arrangements for ‘driving the 
country’ — the removal of horses and transport in an invasion — and when 
the threat persisted he greatly encouraged the construction of an inner line 
of defence, in the form of the Royal Military Canal still visible across the 
Romney marshes, and later the development of the Martello gun towers 
which in due course stretched along the Kent and Sussex coasts.* Charac- 
teristically, given the opening, he turned a sinecure into a working post. 

These activities also affected his social life. They brought him into 
regular contact with the local officers — ‘vulgar sea-captains and ignorant 
militia colonels’ as his niece characteristically remembered them. Higher 
up the official ladders, he saw a good deal of Moore, and caught a glimpse 
of Nelson when the Admiral was stationed for a time in the Downs to 
harass the French preparations on the opposite coast.’ He also saw more 
than he would have done otherwise of the local people, among whom he 
became increasingly interested in the fishermen through the activities of 
the Deal luggers, which were now armed. On one occasion they sailed in 
formation past the Castle to salute, and Pitt and his party then embarked 
to proceed down the line, returning the cheers ‘with no less enthusiasm’ .* 
These years of threat gave tangible local expression to his love of country. 
He was clearly exhilarated to find himself in the front line. 


Il 


The arrival of Hester Stanhope brought a vivid new element into Pitt’s 
bachelor life. She came to live at Walmer after a long spell at Burton 
Pynsent with her grandmother Chatham, followed by a tour on the conti- 
nent after the old lady died in 1803. Any such domestic prospect had filled 
him at first with dismay: he was said to have exclaimed that under no cir- 
cumstances could he offer her a home. But when it came to the point he 
met the need. For Hester was in fact literally homeless; she had left her 
father and stepmother — the successor to Pitt’s elder sister Hester — in 


1. To Carrington, 6 April 1804 (Bodleian Mss Film 1121). 

2. See II, 261 for driving the country; Peter Bloomfield, Kent and the Napoleonic Wars 
(1987), 30-2, and P.A.L. Vine, The Royal Military Canal (1972), chs. 1-3 for Pitt’s involvement 
in that project in particular. 

3. Memorrs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, 11, 68; Diary of Sir John Moore, Il, 110; Carola Oman, 
Nelson (1947), 424, 480; Curzon, op. cit., 66-8. Nelson greatly admired Pitt in the abstract, 
but was not particularly keen to visit a retired Minister who had never done anything by 
way of patronage for him or his relations. He went once to pay his respects at Walmer, 
where however he learned that ‘Billy’ was sleeping late; but he may have visited again after 
Pitt had boarded his ship, where he found the Admiral seasick and bored. 

4. Pritchard, History of Deal and Its Neighbourhood, 225; and see op. cit., 228, which drew 
on memories of Pitt’s regard for the boatmen. 
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1800, as did the other children earlier or later in one way or another.! And 
in the event the coming turned out to be a blessing, for the niece was cap- 
tivated by her uncle and the uncle became deeply fond of his niece. 
Handsome, spirited, emotional, Hester ‘proved’, in her own nephew’s 
happy phrase, ‘to be . . . a light in his dwelling’,? brightening years which 
were soon to grow ever more dispiriting and bleak. Not every one looked 
on her with such favour. She already showed the budding qualities which 
would flower so extravagantly in the exile at Djoun: the fearlessness and 
power to impress, the indiscretions, the arrogance, the addiction — 
compulsion — to make believe. Her tongue was too sharp, and she was too 
sure of her impulses for her own good. But if Pitt sometimes mildly dis- 
approved he was endlessly tolerant, delighted by her youth and deeply 
grateful for her devotion. Her presence did not alter his habits; those con- 
tinued much as before. But it gave to his capacity for affection a freshening 
colour in the time that remained. 

Hester however was not the only young Stanhope to claim his concern. 
Family life at Chevening, where his brother-in-law ‘the Citizen Earl’ held 
sway, had grown increasingly forbidding. For Stanhope, an epitome in 
public affairs of the high-minded, scientific Man of Reason, had proved a 
sad failure in his domestic life. That had not always been so. He seemed 
affectionate, if eccentric, when the daughters of his brief happy first mar- 
riage were young; but by the mid nineties there were growing strains and 
by 1800 the two younger girls, Griselda and Lucy, had found husbands — 
the latter at barely sixteen. In 1800 too Hester left home and did not go 
back; and she was followed shortly by her eldest half-brother Philip, Lord 
Mahon, who, still a minor, escaped through her connivance to a German 
university. He in turn was followed two years later by his brothers, Charles 
and James. By 1803 therefore all the third Earl’s children had left.’ 

Pitt became involved in the effects of these goings on. His early friendship 
with Stanhope, born of close ties and their collaboration in the campaign for 
Parliamentary reform, had long been replaced by mutual public disapproval 
as the two men went their separate ways.* The private disruptions deepened 
the chill, particularly perhaps when Pitt unhesitatingly deployed his patron- 
age and influence. In the absence of help from their father the married girls 
needed places for their husbands, which were found — Controller General in 
the Customs in the case of Lucy’s Mr Taylor. Mahon’s Lieutenancy of 


1. See I, 68. 

2. Stanhope, IV, 87. 

3. See Aubrey Newman, The Stanhopes of Chevening (1969), ch. 8. 

In Lucy’s case, though perhaps not Griselda’s, her early marriage was due in part at 
least to a wish to escape from ‘an unnatural father’ (to Pitt, nd; Stanhope Ms Ur1590 Cgo). 

The Earl’s second wife was Louisa Grenville, the daughter of Pitt’s maternal uncle 
James; thus extending the cross-fertilisation between the three stocks. The young Mahon 
for his part married one of Carrington’s daughters. 

4. See I, 68-70, 107, 140, 219n2, 227-8, 242n2, 264, 483, 630 followed by op. cit., 230n2, 
267-8 for a relationship which was beginning to change before the course of the French Rev- 
olution and then the onset of war drove ‘the Democrat’ and the Minister into opposite camps. 
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Dover Castle was worth £700 a year, and two other sinecures brought him 
altogether a further annual £1,000. And when the two younger brothers 
took commissions in the army — James after briefly trying the navy — their 
benefactor kept a watchful eye on their prospects.! His protection was not 
confined to such forms. Griselda was lent the cottage at Walmer for a time 
while still unmarried, as a respite from home; he gave his enthusiastic bless- 
ing to her rather rash choice of husband, as he had done to Lucy’s; and they 
continued to seek his advice on their affairs. His concern indeed could 
generate its own awkwardness if something went wrong, as it did when 
Taylor managed at one point to provoke his censure. Relations became dis- 
tinctly cool, and there was a scene in the end; for Lucy seems to have shared 
something of Hester’s spirit, and there is a glimpse of Pitt’s anger and his 
niece’s defiance at a chance encounter, when he gave her a ‘Complete Cut’ 
‘looking steadfastly at Me the other day in Parliament Street without deign- 
ing to Answer my Salutations’. She did not take that lying down, objecting 
strongly to being treated with ‘pride and Contempt’ and demanding an 
explanation.” In general however it was a very different story. Philip, while 
still under age, had Pitt’s support in resisting a proposal from Stanhope to 
break the entail on the Chevening estate, and continued to seek counsel on 
financial matters, which was given sagely from an all too full experience. The 
three brothers could count when required on hospitality, advice and affec- 
tion, and in fact on being treated as kin in a very real sense.° 

These formed his closest family attachments. The incidence of business 
largely kept him from regular visits to his mother in her last few years; nor did 
his allergy to correspondence decrease with time, or with more leisure when 
that came. But though a plan to go down to Somerset in January 1802 was 
thwarted by the weather and a bad cold, and one for July by the state of public 
affairs, he managed to go over at least twice from a stay in Bath in the last two 
months of the year. Old Lady Chatham died with little warning a few months 
later, in April 1803, and was buried in Westminster Abbey in the vault that held 
her husband and their eldest daughter. She had become a marginal though still 
respected memory in Pitt’s life, a reminder of the passage of years which was 
now introducing young figures across the private, as in the public, spectrum.! 


1. Newman, op. cit., 189~g0, 224~5, and for Mahon’s appointment at Dover Castle see 
P- 543 above. 

2. What happened thereafter I do not know. See Lady Lucy Taylor to Pitt, nd (but prob- 
ably 1805), Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C30; she addressed him on this occasion as ‘Dear Mr 
Pitt’. For Griselda at the cottage see Lady Griselda Stanhope to Pitt, nd but in 1796 (loc. cit. 
S5 C2g); and in general Sir Tresham Lever Bt, The House of Pitt... (1947), 304-6. 

3. They were in point of fact Pitt’s first cousins three times removed, through the mar- 
riage of their great-grandfather the first Earl to one of Pitt’s great-aunts (see I, 68). 

4. See Catherine Stapleton to George Rose, 11 February 1801, thanking him for the first 
personal information received at Burton Pynsent on Pitt’s resignation (Rose, I, 363); Pitt to 
Hester Countess of Chatham, 5 January 1802 (P.R.O. 30/8/12); same to Canning, 14 July 
1801 (Canning Ms 30), confirming The Morning Post of 30 June; Stanhope, III, 405, 423; 
Rose’s conversation with Pitt, 8 April 1803 (Rose, II, 30), and cf. my II, 547 in 1795, when 
Pitt paid tribute indirectly to his mother. 
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That latter process indeed cast up one figure who would form a curious 
link with the future. Pitt had been brought into the lives, more or less dis- 
tantly, of several children of his early friends — as godfather for instance to 
the young Duke of Rutland, as one of a group of possible protectors of 
Wellesley’s offspring while their father was in India! — and these relation- 
ships included, as a ward, a young man who would become one of Queen 
Victoria’s Prime Ministers. For in 1795 the young Lord Haddo in 
Scotland, orphaned at the age of eleven by his mother’s death, and 
anxious — in a sense not unlike the Stanhope children — to be freed from an 
unsuitable grandfather, sought Dundas’s advice and then took the step, 
available under Scots law, of nominating him and Pitt, with some others, 
as his guardians or curators. The two colleagues proved their worth. They 
insisted in due course that the boy should proceed, as he wished, from 
school to Cambridge; and after he succeeded in 1801 as fourth Earl of 
Abderdeen he kept in touch with both his protectors, announcing to Pitt 
for instance from a tour of Greece his conversion — which was lasting — to 
Philhellenism, and regarding them as his ‘only friends’ in his hopes of a 
political life.2 So, as a new century opened, the ‘school-boy’ of the early 
1780s? found horizons reaching to a rising generation for elements of 
which he was a focus and would remain a yardstick into a transforming 
age. 


IV 


The improvement in health which Pitt hoped might come from less 
strain proved tantalisingly intermittent. On leaving office, already 
unwell,‘ he suffered a bad attack. But he then settled down and though 
apparently tired in the autumn of 1801 he emerged the next year, after his 
usual winter colds and some passing trouble in the spring, to enjoy an 
encouraging spell of several rejuvenating months. This however did not 
prevent an attack in September which, if brief, was very severe.°? He 
himself ascribed it to over-tiredness from shooting, and a change of 
weather. But that was in order to play down any reports that might reach 
his mother, and was clearly inadequate to account for the old symptoms — 
stomach pains, vomiting and faintness, failure of the bowels, inability to 
take food — whose strength on this occasion alarmed his doctor and 


1. For the latter see Iris Butler, The Eldest Brother, 181. 

2. The boy’s letter informing the Minister of his nomination as a guardian is in PR.O. 
30/8/107, as is one from Patras in November 1803 stating that he had embraced 
Philhellenism. There are a few letters to him from Pitt in B.L. Add. Ms 43227, and his 
thoughts on Pitt’s death are set down in amemorandum in Add. Ms 43337. See also Muriel 
E. Chamberlain, Lord Aberdeen . . . (1983), 21-2 for the guardianship. 

3, Gil) 128. 

4. See p. 82 above. 

5. See p. 541 above. 
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himself.! The speed of recovery surprised Farquhar.” But he was seriously 
worried, and persuaded his patient to go later to Bath for the waters, 
which Pitt did in the second half of October, lodging in Pulteney Street 
until he left on Christmas Eve. He professed at once to find that they did 
him good, and one visitor indeed was favourably impressed by his condi- 
tion. In February 1803 however he had a fresh attack of ‘bile’ — the word 
he generally used — followed by gout.° Again it soon passed, and though in 
May he looked worn, by his own standards he had another good summer 
on the whole. Increased political activity from the autumn may have 
brought on renewed attacks; but it is hard to say exactly when, and at the 
turn of the year he was thought by his friends to look better than he had 
done since 1797.° Nonetheless by the spring of 1804 Hester Stanhope was 
ill at ease. He was eating only ‘a crust of bread’ at supper, and had a con- 
stant cough which he would not attend to while he pursued his military 
duties. She may, naturally, have been over-anxious. But she had seen some 
worrying ups and downs.’ Taken all in all, the variations in a period of 
comparative rest did not augur particularly well if that should be 
removed. 

One aspect of the question moreover began again to disturb Pitt’s 
friends. For some time after his resignation he seems to have cut down on 
his drinking. No cellar accounts have survived for these years; the veil 
descends there, as for domestic details generally. But silence from others 
may be eloquent, and after his bout of illness in 1802 he was ready by and 
large to be moderate. He confined himself at Bath to two ‘very small’ 


1. Pitt to Catherine Stapleton, 17 September 1802 (Stanhope, III, 393); same to 
Farquhar, 13 September — ‘the symptoms are such that I do not at all know how to proceed’ 
(Stanhope, Miscellames, Second Series, 65); Farquhar to ?, 24 September 1802 (Stanhope, III, 
392-3), and see his retrospective account edited by Rosebery in The Monthly Review for 
December 1900, at 49-50. 

2. Same to Rose, 10 October, and see again on 15 October — ‘wonderfully recovered’ — 
and same to Pitt, 21 October 1802 (P.R.O. 30/8/134). 

3. See Stanhope, III, 400-28. 

4. Pitt to Rose, 7 November 1802 (op. cit., 405); Rose to Pretyman, 21 November, 3 
December 1802 (Pretyman MS 435/44), and see also Camden to Pretyman, 22 November 
1802 (Stanhope Ms Ur5g90 S5 01/12). 

5. Pitt to Farquhar, 9g February 1803 (Stanhope, Miscellanies, Second Series, 66~7); 
Farquhar’s account, in The Monthly Review, December 1900, 50. 

6. Rose to Pretyman, 14 May, 30 June 1803 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Hester Stanhope to 
Jackson, October 1803, 14 January 1804 (Stanhope, Miscellanies, Second Series, 69, 72); and 
see also Huskisson to Viscount Melville [Henry Dundas], 15 December 1803 on his ‘vigor- 
ous Health, bodily Strength, and light cheerful Spirits’ (S.R.O., GD 51/1). 

In his later account, however, Farquhar dated ‘a renewal of the former unpleasant 
symptoms’ to ‘some months’ after the attack of bile in February 1803 (The Monthly Review, 
December 1900, 50). 

7. To Farquhar, 15 April 1804 (copy in Stanhope Ms U1590 C419/8, published in part 
in Stanhope’s Miscellantes, Second Series, 73-4). ‘Nobody’, she added, ‘is so like an angel 
when he is extremely ill, and few persons less tractable when a little ill’. It will be remem- 
bered, when she talked of ‘extremely ill’, that she had been with Pitt probably for some 
eight months (p. 544 above). Cf. for the cough p. 80 above. 
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glasses of madeira at dinner and ‘less than a Pint of Port’ afterwards.! 
Nonetheless he was becoming tired of restraint; calling on Camden in his 
way there from Walmer, he had consumed almost three bottles of port in 
all at dinner and supper.’ Old habits returned, and in the spring of 1804 he 
was said to have been drinking ‘a good deal too much wine at dinner’ and 
‘considerable quantities’ of wine and water at night.? Again, it was not a 
good sign at a point when public pressures were mounting once more. 


What was wrong with Pitt? We may ask the question at this point, for the 
symptoms were now all too familiar and they were not going materially to 
change. They persisted, once his childhood passed, from his twenties — a 
decade mostly of good health — when he had to retire into Solomon’s 
Porch to be sick during a Commons’ debate, through the stiffness, the 
acute stomach pains and the failure to retain nourishment which became 
more evident in his later thirties, to the extremities of a condition which in 
his forties would lead to his death.‘ Drink had accentuated the damage, as 
it would continue to do. But the basic damage was accentuating the effects 
of an intake which though heavy was not fatally so.» He may well have 
incurred renal disease, though less probably final renal failure to judge 
from what the physicians found at the end.® The underlying cause, or 
causes, one may think, lay more likely elsewhere; and the fact that the 
exposure to illness was not banished by reduced tension suggests further- 
more that it, or the combination, was not purely psychosomatic. Farquhar 
was accused retrospectively of culpable ignorance’ — a charge of course 
always readily levied against fashionable medical men — and indeed his 
diagnosis does not take one very far. Pitt ‘wanted Constitutional Stamina’; 
“The Mind was constantly acting upon a weak frame of body’; too much 
wine ‘operated unquestionably to weaken the Powers of the Stomach’; 
gout ‘in addition’ must be given its weight.® Certain things might be 


1. Rose to Pretyman, 21 November 1802; and see also same to same, 3 December 
(Pretyman Ms 435/44). Port, one must repeat (see I, 586), was a lighter drink than it later 
became. Cf. p. 82 above for 1798. 

2. Rose to Pretyman, 21 November 1802 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). 

3. Hester Stanhope to Farquhar, 15 April 1804 (Stanhope Ms U1590 C419/8; a passage 
omitted in the printed version, for which see p. 548, n7 above). She qualified this however 
by saying that he was reported lately to have been ‘very moderate’. 

4. Cf. I, 9, 29, and also 106, 594; II, 461-2; pp. 79-83 above. 

5. Cf. I, 585-6. 

6. On one occasion, in May 1803, the diarist Thomas Creevey noted that Pitt looked 
yellow (The Creevey Papers, ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell (1903), I, 14-15). I have not come across 
other such references, and while cirrhosis of the liver can of course be responsible for such 
an appearance he does not seem to have shown accompanying symptoms, then or later, 
and there are a number of causes which might have accounted temporarily for it. 

7. ‘Sir Walter Farquhar’s ignorance’ figured among the causes of Pitt’s death in Bland 
Burges’s notes for a sketch of the Minister (Bland Burges Mss, Box 73-4, Bodleian 
Library). 

8. The Monthly Review, December 1900, 56. 
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hazarded on such observations by way of preliminary comment. One 
may question if the want of stamina was as generalised as Farquhar 
implied; Pitt’s powers of speedy recovery constantly astonished his friends 
and doctors alike, and in 1803~4 he could ride his niece, in her youthful 
prime, almost into the ground.! In many respects he was tough physically, 
as he was mentally; for one may suggest further that while his state of 
health most certainly responded to his sense of pressure, that did not nec- 
essarily mean — and Farquhar may not have intended it to mean ~ that he 
was governed by hypochondria. The recesses of the psyche are convo- 
luted; but he does not appear to have struck others in that light. Rather he 
seems to have had a high tolerance of pain, to judge from an early 
example; to have borne its later onslaughts as far as possible with ‘good 
humour’; and otherwise indeed to have paid little attention to himself. 
Farquhar moreover may have tended to telescope the process of decline 
from the perspective of the final period. Pitt’s friends, anxious as they 
were, convey a rather different impression until quite late in the day: one 
of sporadic setbacks rather than of sporadic intervals — and the doctor 
naturally saw more of his patient in bad times than in good. 

However that may be, Farquhar’s reading of the case assembled, rather 
than proportioned, its elements. He could not point methodically from 
symptom to cause. Nor was that at all surprising or to be condemned in 
the current possibilities of knowledge. Perhaps the strongest area of 
medical study in England in this period was that of gout, and he allowed 
amply for the disease — the diffused gout which had plagued the Elder Pitt. 
Later opinion has done likewise: in our own terms for hyperuricaemia, in 
a form of irregular gout occurring particularly in ‘a lean subject, with a 
greater tendency to gastro-intestinal disturbance, particularly 
pylorospasm’.* Research in recent years however has raised certain 
doubts about the exact behaviour of irregular gout; and there is no record 
of Pitt showing typical signs of the culminating phase of deforming 
arthritis with tophi (urate deposits). An associated possibility, or aggrava- 
tion, may however be mentioned. On some occasions at least in the later 
nineties he was prescribed laudanum, contained in ‘Powders’ and 
‘Draughts’ as a sudorific;! and if sometimes in these particular years, no 


1. See p. 543 above for the last; and cf. 548, n2. 

2. See I, 594 for the first point; The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 49 for the second; Hester 
Stanhope to Farquhar, 15 April 1804 (Stanhope, Miscellanies, Second Series, 74) as an example 
of the third. See also Mulgrave to Pitt, 25 April 1804 (P.R.O. 30/8/162), sending a bottle of 
vinegar before a debate ‘As I am persuaded that you will not take proper precautions for 
yourself’. 

3. R. Guest Gornall, “The Prime Minister’s Health, William Pitt the Younger’; The 
Practitioner, vol. 179, 607-12. OED defines the pylorus as “The opening from the stomach to 
the duodenum’. I am much indebted to the late Dr Guest Gornall’s article, and to a long 
and careful investigation of Pitt’s recorded symptoms by Mr T.G,J. Brightmore FRCS, for 
my own amateur’s remarks. 


4. Bills from S. Chilver, February 1797 — December 1800; Saumarez Smith Mss, bundle 
of bills, ai. 
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doubt sometimes in others as well. There would have been nothing 
unusual in this: opium was widely taken in moderation throughout the 
century both medically and for pleasure — it could be bought across the 
counter — and it could have been confined here to an intermittent need. 
But if the instances were regular, as one may suspect, it might well have 
had some contributory effect. Farquhar’s mounting concern concentrated 
more specifically on the spasms themselves; and here too he has been fol- 
lowed, for different reasons, by some medical opinion, fastening on possi- 
ble cancer of the bowel — an explanation consonant with Pitt’s later 
condition whether or not it can be prolonged to cover the more occasional 
upsets of earlier years. A further suggestion has been made in the same 
area, complementing that of gout: a recurring gastrointestinal lesion, an 
inherent generic weakness, which was exacerbated by the successive 
attacks occurring largely, though not only, in times of stress.! This, if a 
layman might comment, would seem to be of distinct interest. But a 
confident solution is now doubtless unattainable, as it was to Farquhar 
from the nature of his evidence. The visible process itself on the other 
hand was uncomfortably suggestive. After some three years’ respite from 
office, and allowing for improvement after a steepening decline, Pitt’s 
health was still uncertain, and in the early months of 1804 it continued to 
give cause for concern. 


1. This is Dr Guest Gornall’s opinion (ibid). 
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‘PHePursiit orm Gharacttcr 


he House of Commons began to take in an altered political scene 

when, on 16 March 1801, Pitt walked to a seat ‘on the right hand 

side of the chair, in the third row from the floor’.! The disappear- 

ance of the famous figure from the Treasury bench struck forcibly home.’ 
For so many years he had been a fact of national life. Half a generation 
had passed since he appeared, equally suddenly, on the centre of the stage; 
there were undergraduates in their first year at university — the young 
Aberdeen was one — who had scarcely been born when Pitt became First 
Lord of the Treasury.° The sense of bewilderment and lack of guidance 
among Ministerial supporters was momentarily acute.? Nonetheless the 
necessary adjustments, by and large, were soon made. Politicians, like 
others, abhor a vacuum; after the shock, the transition proved smooth; 
and the example in Parliament was echoed out of doors. Looking back in 
the summer, it could seem surprising ‘how little sensation [Pitt’s] going has 
made in the country, ... no address, no subscriptions, no stir of any kind’.° 
There were several reasons for this passivity. The first was supplied by Pitt 
himself. It was his intention from the start to give ‘the fullest Support to the 
Formation and to the Measures of any Administration composed of 
Persons acting on the same General Principles as I had done’.® There 


1. Colchester, 1, 260. Dundas, Canning and Castlereagh were soon sitting there with him 
(Glenbervie, 1, 205, for 25 March). According to The Times of 17 March he sat four or five 
rows behind the Treasury bench, which might have been possible following the enlarge- 
ment to meet the consequences of the Union with Ireland (see p. 194 above). Cf. I, 39 for 
the political implications of seating customs when Pitt had first entered the House. 

2. By one account in fact, such new Ministers as were on the Treasury bench when Pitt 
walked in ‘made way and offered him his place’ (The Morning Post, 17 March 1801). It would 
have been instinctive reaction. 

3. See p. 547 above. To be precise, Aberdeen had been born in January 1784, a month 
after Pitt’s appointment. He succeeded to his Earldom in August 1801. 

4. See eg the picture of the House drawn on g February, when the prospect dawned, by 
a future Speaker (Colchester, 1, 230-1). 

5. Wiliam Wellesley-Pole to Marquess Wellesley, 3 July 1801 (Iris Butler, The Eldest 
Brother, 263). 

6. Pitt to Canning, 16 April 1801 (Canning Ms 930), recalling their first conversation on 
the subject in February. 
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seemed no reason to doubt such immediate continuity in the new Cabinet. 
Four of its members remained from his own, and in the same offices: 
Portland as Home Secretary, Chatham as Lord President of the Council, 
Westmorland as Lord Privy Seal, Liverpool at the Committee, or Board, of 
Trade.! Of the four entrants‘other than Addington himself as First Lord of 
the ‘Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary was 
Hawkesbury, favoured politically and personally by Pitt; the Secretary for 
War and the Colonies was Lord Hobart, once Westmorland’s capable Chief 
Secretary in Ireland and more recently Governor of Madras, who sought 
Pitt’s blessing in advance; the First Lord of the Admiralty was St Vincent, 
politically less sympathetic but who likewise consulted the outgoing 
Minister, and moreover made it clear to his colleagues that he would follow 
a tradition of sailors in that office by confining his advice to naval affairs; 
and the Lord Chancellor was Lord Eldon, who as Sir John Scott had been 
Pitt’s respected Attorney General over a period of some six years.” This last 
appointment moreover removed the most likely potential source of trouble 
at Court, for Addington took care at once to see that Loughborough was 
replaced, and the unregretted figure disappeared, leaving in the process a 
fresh footnote to constitutional history.’ All in all therefore, Pitt could pro- 
claim his approval, as did others among his departing colleagues. He dis- 
couraged any signs of division; his own support was unequivocal; and he 
took occasion, in the few debates in which he intervened, to declare it in the 
months remaining before the summer recess.* This contribution to stability 


1. The last, more strictly speaking for inclusion in the Cabinet, as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

There was soon a reshufle, to accommodate Thomas Pelham (see p. 173 and nr above), 
wanted by Addington at the outset but hesitant to accept. In July he became Home 
Secretary, Portland becoming Lord President and Chatham moving to the post of Master 
General of the Ordnance (for whose claim to a position in Cabinet see II, 261n1) vacant 
since the resignation of Cornwallis (p. 524 above). 

2. Having moved in 1799, with a Barony, to the Lord Justiceship of the Common Pleas, 
which he continued briefly to hold with the Lord Chancellorship. For Hawkesbury’s earlier 
relationship with Pitt — slightly soured by the affair of the London corn bill (p. 285, ng) — 
see p. g1, above. Hobart’s effectiveness is glimpsed in II, 221~2; in 1799 he had married 
Eleanor Eden, which would not have conduced to a warm personal view of Pitt. St 
Vincent’s politics are noted op. cit., 357; for a comment on the conduct of naval First Lords 
in Cabinet see Pares, King George III and the Politicians, 20 and n5, and also I, 634. For 
consultations with Pitt, see Charles John Fedorak, “Che Addington Ministry and the 
Interaction of Foreign Policy and Domestic Politics, 1800-1804’; Ph.D. thesis, University of 
London, 1990, 43-5. 

3. He seems to have continued to turn up at Cabinet meetings after Eldon had received 
the Great Seal, until asked to stop (the evidence is assessed in Aspinall, The Cabinet Council 
1783-1853, 149-50). If this was so, it marked a decisive end to any inherited doubts. 

Loughborough appears to have been greatly taken aback when Pitt first resigned (see 
George III to Addington, 5 February 1801, Pellew, op. cit., I, 294; Colchester, I, 223, diary for 
sd). Addington was quite clear that he must go (see op. cit., 227-8). 

4. PR., 3rd ser., XIV, 610-12, XV (1801), 82, 113, 116, 393-5. In these and other discus- 
sions he was speaking usually when obliged to defend past policies of his own. Parliament 
rose early in July. 
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was received broadly with relief. And other steadying factors by then were 
also carrying their own weight. 

For of course the traditional element was present in the complex sus- 
taining any Government; just as it had been when Pitt himself had begun 
with a less auspicious prospect. The new Ministry was spared embarrass- 
ment, and perhaps threat of defections, by his endorsement of its policies; 
it also enjoyed to the full the fruits of approbation by the Crown. This 
indeed was apparent at once. The King owed Addington a debt, he set out 
to honour it, and with the greater satisfaction as he contemplated ‘his own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.' Given such backing from both quarters, 
Addington had every chance to settle in. As George III remarked in the 
spring, drawing him and Pitt aside at a Levee, ‘If we three do but keep 
together, all will go well’. 

Addington himself furthermore soon became accepted, sometimes 
with a certain relief, by many who now found themselves among his 
regular Parliamentary troops. His advent was far from popular in higher 
society — a doctor’s son, without connexions or the compensation of dis- 
cernible talents, despised by the families accustomed to one another’s 
company at the top. The office of First Lord of the Treasury — acknowl- 
edged, despite its circumscriptions, as something special — had admittedly 
not been filled in such a way before.? Pitt himself, a penniless younger son, 
had been a surprising choice, but he had a political heritage and an 
identifiable social place. By the same token, as well as the personal con- 
trast felt by the late Minister’s surviving colleagues, there was no enthusi- 
asm in some quarters of the Cabinet itself. That however was not entirely 
the case within the House of Commons. If Addington was greeted with 
astonishment as Minister, he had been respected and well liked as 
Speaker: competent, fair, on easy terms with backbenchers and particu- 
larly the country gentlemen. He had had little chance in his career to 


1. George III to Addington, 15 March 1801 (Stanhope, III, 321); phrased with the usual 
attention to form, Pitt having just returned the Seal of that particular office (p. 533 above). 

2. Pellew, op. cit., I, 331n0, citing notes by Addington’s daughter of conversations with 
her father. 

3. And indeed the same contempt had been shown in a lesser instance, when 
Addington had been first elected Speaker on Pitt’s influence in 1789 (see Life and Letters of 
Sir Gilbert Elhot, 1, 320). It was overdone. Dr Anthony Addington came from a family which 
had moved in modest but unmistakable ascent from yeomen to gentlemen in the seven- 
teenth century. His grandfather had been to New College Oxford, his mother was directly 
descended from the Washingtons of Sulgrave (thus sharing an ancestry with George 
Washington), and he himself had been sent to Winchester followed by Trinity College 
Oxford. It was unusual in point of fact with such a background for him to have become a 
medical practitioner, a profession standing in such distinctly low social esteem (see ch. I by 
Dorothy Warren in E.M.G. Belfield, The Annals of the Addington Family (1959)). Almost 
inevitably however his son was familiarly known as ‘the Doctor’ in political circles. 

Dundas underlined the social distinction between ‘the first Minister of the country’ and 
others when he lamented the ‘degradation’ of that particular office being filled by ‘a 
person of the description of Mr. Addington’ without other justifying pretensions (to Pitt, 7 
February 1801; Holland Rose, I], 441). 
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make a mark in debate, and it soon became clear that he would not do so 
now — Pitt indeed, commenting on his successor’s prospects, agreed that 
one could not be confident there.! But the lack of brilliance was not 
wholly uncongenial to many worthy foot soldiers in the House; 
Addington’s ‘mediocrity . . ‘suited their mediocrity’, and ‘an empty and 
pompous manner’ adopted defensively with ‘the choice few’ vanished 
largely or entirely in a less demanding clime. With the country gentlemen 
he was ‘easy, frank, jovial, loved Port wine as well as the most resolute fox- 
hunter’: a not unwelcome change to many after the distant frigidity of 
Pitt.? He could draw on a fund of mild goodwill as he emerged to do his 
duty by church and state. And he was soon assisted further by a sudden 
crop of good news from overseas. 

This began in fact to reach London only a few weeks after he took 
office. In mid April it was learned that the Tsar had been assassinated on 
24 March; an event privately forwarded from London and openly greeted 
with delight.? Within the next forty eight hours a despatch was published 
from Nelson announcing that the fleet which had sailed in February, in 
hostile response to the Armed Neutrality, had engaged and defeated the 
Danes. A month later news of a complementary success was received 
from another region: the Danish and Swedish islands in the Caribbean 
had been taken as part of the same response.* And by then the other 
earlier source of acute anxiety had been removed. After the vexatious 
delays, Abercromby had effected his landing in Egypt on 8 March. Nine 
weeks later, Pitt walked into a committee of the Commons at work on its 
papers bearing the report, of which he had just been told, of a victory 
near Alexandria. It proved to be the indispensable prelude to the occupa- 
tion of the country, a consummation marred only by the death in action, 
learned in mid May, of the General himself.* After the dismal showing in 


1. Pretyman’s account of a conversation on 25 February 1801 (Pretyman Ms 434/45). 
And cf. Glenberwe, I, 174. 

2. Dean Milman’s description half a century later, given in the course of a defence of 
Addington (Cornewall Lewis, Essays on the Administrations of Great Britain, 272. Lord 
Holland, in less friendly fashion, had earlier written much the same (Memoirs of the Whig 
Party, 11, 212-13). Later in his career, while at the Home Office, Addington himself wrote 
that he wished to be remembered as ‘the country gentlemen’s secretary of state’ (H of P, 
III, 46 & ng5). 

3. The news came on 13 April. Cf. p. 470 above for British complicity or instigation. 

4. See pp. 399, 411 above. The captured islands were St Thomas and St Croix (Danish) 
and St Bartholomew (Swedish) in the Leewards. Their surrender moreover was accompa- 
nied by that of the Dutch St Martin, all in a fortnight in March, and followed by the 
evacuation of the neighbouring Dutch St Eustatius and Saba. Nelson’s despatch on the 
battle of Copenhagen on 2 April was published in The London Gazette of the 13th. 

5. Colchester, 1, 266, for 3 May. Cf. p. 411 above for the landing. 

6. A loss which was particularly bitter for Dundas, one of Abercromby’s closest friends 
and acutely aware of the risks inherent in the expedition. Pitt for his part had a regard for 
the veteran commander whom he had been obliged to remove from Ireland (pp. 163-5 
above); one of the relics preserved at Walmer, indeed, is an engraving of the General 
believed to have been hung there in the Minister’s day. 
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1800 these were very welcome grounds for relief, particularly since the 
campaign in Egypt showed the first clear victory in what was essentially a 
European context by a British army on its own against the French. ‘The 
Tower guns could be fired more than once, and street windows lit — the 
last occasions on which to celebrate battles won in the Revolutionary 
War.! There was at last indeed something real to cheer. Bonaparte’s main 
thrust to the East was checked, and thus, it seemed, any complementary 
action there with Russia; and the immediate position in northern Europe 
was entirely changed. The lesser Baltic Powers could be taken temporar- 
ily at least out of the reckoning; while Russia’s own position might be wide 
open once more. Whatever her relations with London now, she was 
unlikely to move so swiftly in favour of Paris; Paul’s removal, as Bonaparte 
admitted, had thrown French plans into disarray. The serious pressures on 
Britain were eased, alike for Asia and for maritime warfare, and the threat 
of invasion itself was reduced and perhaps postponed.’ 

The run of good news furthermore was received at a particularly 
opportune time. It could now prove a significant aid to peace. For the new 
Cabinet had in fact already decided to embark on an approach to that 
end: on 19 March, five days after Pitt left office, Addington submitted its 
first Minute to the King, advising unanimously that such a step should be 
taken without delay.’ George III, still barely recovered from his illness and 
in any case in no real position to object, gave his ‘full’ approval. ‘The 
summary improvement in the bargaining position therefore came at a 
useful point. 

This turn of events by land and sea could be seen as redounding to the 
credit of the late Administration as well as fortifying the prospects of its 
successor. It cheered Pitt at a juncture when already he could feel that his 
resignation had not been in vain. The new Ministry was acting precisely 
as he wanted, and the cavils he himself might have encountered at 
Windsor could now be discounted, as he and Addington must have 
known. If a negotiation followed, he could not be held in France to be an 
obstacle to its progress, while he nonetheless remained available to give 
his advice.* And that moreover might be accomplished without a risk of 
obstruction from his own former Foreign Secretary, for Grenville had 
declined to take a part in the immediate proceedings after his retirement 


1. The victory also had a longer term effect, in the decision, some three years later, 
to provide Government money for a building in which the British Museum could 
house ‘the Egyptian Antiquities’ brought home. It was one reached the more readily by 
Pitt “as a just Memorial of our Military Glory acquired in that Expedition’ (Speaker 
Abbot’s words after seeing the Minister; diary for 28, 29 June 1804, PR.O. 30/9/33) —a not 
untypical attitude on his part to the place of the arts in the nation’s life: cf. p. 85, ng above. 

2. See pp. 397, 411 above. 

3. L.C.G. Il, Il, no. 2373. It may be noted that it was Addington himself, not 
the Foreign Secretary as in normal usage, who wrote enclosing the Minute on this occa- 
sion. 

4. Cf. p. 516 above. 
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and could perhaps be held at arms’ length.! Pitt was thus freed from the 
most prominent of the constraints to which he had been progressively 
more exposed: in this respect it might indeed appear that ‘Out of office, 
... he had at last a government he could depend upon’.? There was in fact 
a period of quiescence in which the conjunction of constitutional factors 
was remarkably favourable to the Administration. The weight of the 
Crown’s influence, always limited directly but indirectly extensive and 
cogent,’ was accompanied by open support from the most formidable 
source of possible disapproval, and a suspension of disbelief, pending the 
outcome of peace talks, on the part of his partners in resignation and, in 
this area, even of Opposition itself. 


The outcome, however, would be the test. It emerged in October. A 
Gazette Extraordinary was published on the 2nd with the text of Preliminary 
Articles of Peace signed in London on the 1st by Hawkesbury and, as the 
French negotiator, Otto.° The terms were not of course necessarily final; 
that awaited the Definitive Treaty. But they were valid until then; they 
pointed to the conclusive settlement, and were followed by an immediate 
cessation of arms. They stipulated the retention by Britain of Ceylon (for- 
merly Dutch) and Trinidad (formerly Spanish), the return of all other 
British conquests to their pre-war owners, the establishment of a free port 
at the Cape of Good Hope — Dutch once more -, the evacuation of Elba 
by the British and of the Neapolitan territories, the Papal States, and 
Egypt by the French, the restoration of Malta to the Knights under the 
guarantee of a third Power, and the integrity (qualified by a secret article) 
of Portugal and Turkey and their possessions.® 


PI. See p. 524, 526, n3 above for Grenville in the period of the Ministerial interregnum. 
According to one subsequent report, Pitt reached the point a month or so later of advising 
Hawkesbury, who (likewise on his advice) had sent papers concerning fresh conversations 
with Russia to his predecessor, that he might as well throw the resulting comments into the 
fire (Glenbervie, I, quoting Liverpool, 295). 

2. R.G. Thorne in H of P, IV, 817. 

3. A background to this statement may be found in I, Ch. II sections II and III, and 
635-43. 

4. Grenville, for instance, was said to have observed in September that there had been 
no measure of Government of which he did not approve; Canning was brought by Pitt in 
August at least to consider the possibility of joining the Ministry; Tierney from Opposition 
started talking inconclusively to Addington at the beginning of October with an eye to an 
accession of himself and some others (Glenbervie, I, 268-9, diary for 24 October 1801, 
quoting Addington on Grenville’s remark ‘six weeks ago’; Hinde, George Canning, 101; A.D. 
Harvey, “The Grenville Party, 1801-1826’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1972, 33). 

5. For the French text see Consolidated Treaties, ed. Parry, 56 (1969), 213-16. 

6. The secret article recognised that Portugal’s frontiers with Spain in Europe and with 
the French territory of Guiana in America were nonetheless subject to the terms of a 
recent treaty with France at Badajoz in June. See L.C.G. I//, II, nos. 2534-5. The full 
French text of the treaty may be found in Consolidated Treaty Series, 56, as in n5 above; the 
English text, omitting the secret article, in inter alia RH., XXXVI, cols. 25-8. For Otto see 
pp. 384-6 above. 
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The settlement came as a complete surprise — it had been an exception- 
ally well kept secret — to every one beyond the King and Cabinet and Pitt 
himself.! To some it was highly unwelcome; and to none more than the 
colleagues who had retired with him, who were left in a state of outrage 
where they were not simply dismayed. Their feelings, whether justified or 
not, may be understood by a comparison of the terms with the ideas 
‘settled at the Cabinet’ in the previous autumn.” The Foreign Secretary 
had then urged as a ‘sine qua non’ the retention of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Ceylon, and Cochin in southern India. For the rest, any territories 
in India returned to France or Holland should be held by them purely as 
commercial factories; all other British conquests should be negotiable, 
balanced against advantages to be obtained from a Continental peace, 
particularly in a settlement of the Low Countries (details being suggested) 
which would ‘rescue’ that region from its current ‘dependence on France’; 
the pre-war positions of The Two Sicilies and Portugal should be 
restored; and the French should leave Egypt. The paper had been sent to 
Addington soon after the change of Ministry, and returned in April.? But 
despite the help since afforded by Nelson and Abercromby, the contents 
seemed to its author, as to others, to have been largely neglected or aban- 
doned in the ensuing talks. No provision was made in the preliminary 
treaty for the future of the Low Countries, the original casus belli and of 
vital interest. The Cape, the staging post for what had become our 
Eastern empire, was thrown away. Malta, with its relevance to the Near 
East as well as southern Europe, was given up. Our overseas conquests, 
both Eastern and Western, were apparently jettisoned except for 
Trinidad. In Europe, apart from the southern half of Italy, the French 
stayed where they were. 

All this, according to former Ministers taking such a starting point, was 
bad enough. It was equally disturbing that much of the detail of the terms 
seemed still to be left for the final treaty. And what about trade, on which 
nothing was said? Would the Eden treaty of 1786 come into force again, 
together with the pre-war arrangements reached in some other parts of 
Europe?* All those who had left the Cabinet with Pitt were profoundly 
shaken, as he soon learned. The treaty, Grenville told him, was ‘most mis- 
erably defective’, ‘an act of weakness and humiliation’. ‘It seems to me’, 
Spencer wrote, ‘that we give up every thing we have taken from France 
without her making a single concession to us’. Camden, though not 
counting on much in advance, had at least ‘expected our Honor to be 
maintained’ with the safety of our possessions in the East and West Indies 


1. Addington wrote to some at least of the other former Cabinet Ministers on 1 
October, informing them that a treaty had been signed but without giving details. 

2. See p. 388, n2 and Ch. XII, section III above. 

3. Pellew, op. cit., I, 257-60; Addington to Grenville, 24 April 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms 
59306), with the copy of the paper which had been Pitt’s. The argument lying behind the 
claim for India had first been rehearsed in 1787; see I, 441-2. 

4. For which see I, Ch. XVI. 
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and the retention of the Cape. Perhaps the most telling remark of all 
came from Dundas; “The only consolation I have is that My time of Life 
gives me some chance to escape being a witness to the calamitous conse- 
quences’.! 

This broadly unanimous conclusion did not spring in each case from an 
identical premiss. Windham indeed, whose public expressions soon 
became the most extreme, condemned the very principle of a settlement, 
explicitly before he knew the terms. “The Country’, he told Addington, 
had ‘received its death blow’ from the act of agreement itself; he 
remained unalterably opposed, it seemed, to recognition of a republican 
France.* The rest had been prepared in varying degrees to accept the 
prospect of talks; from Dundas, seeing no strictly strategic need but reluc- 
tantly acquiescent, to Grenville and Spencer, acknowledging the force of 
serious though perhaps not conclusive pressures, to Camden who sought 
peace even on ‘a narrow’ though still balanced ‘Compass’ of expecta- 
tions.* But such shades of emphasis did not disrupt their consensus now 
on the result. That was clear enough. The immediate difficulty for them 
was to decide how to act. 

For this must take into account their attitudes to Pitt: their feelings for 
his position and, particularly in some cases, for himself. He at once made 
it clear, to them and to some other close adherents, that he supported the 
treaty in full. He did not pretend that ‘in every Point’ the terms were 
‘exactly what I would have wished’, and he singled out the return of the 
Cape for regret. Nevertheless, taken all in all, the outcome was ‘highly 
creditable’, ‘very advantageous and on the whole satisfactory’;* and this 
was obviously going to be his public stance. What then were his late col- 
leagues to do? Apart probably from Windham, none was anxious to pro- 
claim his complete disagreement. Neither Grenville nor Spencer wished 


1. Grenville to Pitt, 6 October 1801 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 50-1), and see also 2 
October (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4); Spencer to same, 3 October 1801; 
Dundas to same, 6 October 1801 (both Dacres Adams Mss); Camden to Spencer, 9 
October 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms temporary Althorp G42), disclosing that he had told Pitt he 
was ‘unwilling and unhappy’, and cf. same to Grenville, sd (B.L. Add. Ms 69067). 

See further Grenville to Spencer, 6, g October 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms, temp. Althorp G42), 
Spencer to Camden, 14 October 1801 (loc. cit.). The longest and perhaps most deeply con- 
sidered rejection of the terms is to be found in a private memorandum by Dundas for his, 
and posterity’s, use, 14 October 1801, in S.R.O., Melville Mss, GD 51/1, ff. 556-61; cf. for 
his earlier thoughts p. 421, n2 above. 

2. Windham to Addington, 1 October 1801 (The Windham Papers, Il, 172-3). Cf. pp. 
222-3 above. One wonders how he would have responded if a Ministry with Pitt at its head 
had concluded any treaty other than one that insisted specifically on the restoration of the 
Bourbons. 

3. Camden to Spencer, as in ni above. Dundas, Grenville and Spencer likewise alluded 
in their letters specifically to their attitudes to a negotiation. 

4. Eg, beyond the former Cabinet Ministers, to Long, 1 October 1801, and Mulgrave nd 
(Stanhope, III, 351-2), to Canning, 1 October 1801 (Canning Ms go), to Bathurst, 2 
October 1801 (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). To Bathurst a little later he expressed a deeper 
anxiety about the Cape (18 October 1801; H.M.C., Bathurst, 26). 
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to damage any chance of overturning Addington’s Government in favour, 
as they hoped, of Pitt’s own return. To Spencer, he was ‘and always must 
be the Man to whom the Country must look for its Salvation’, and 
Grenville equally acknowledged the importance of the public ‘holding 
high Pitt’s character and reputation’. It was therefore to be hoped that he 
would not speak now in a way that would deal ‘so great a blow to both’; in 
that case, Grenville felt, those who differed from him would have publicly 
to state their own views.! This however was farther than all of them would 
go. Camden confessed that while he did not understand or approve of 
Pitt’s position, he could not take ‘a very hostile line’. He had been accus- 
tomed always to trust the great man’s judgment, he was governed by the 
need to ‘keep up Mr Pitt’s Consequence & Character’, and in the last 
resort by their ‘old & intimate acquaintance’. He could not ‘make a 
Breach’.2 And neither could Dundas: he too could not ‘appear in open 
conflict with Mr Pitt’. The background in his case was rather different: 
there were the memories of differences over strategy, and strong reserva- 
tions about the familiar eagerness for peace. 


But with all his faults there are a thousand honourable and amiable 
qualities in him, and it is impossible for me to separate myself in affec- 
tion from him. My mind is perfectly prepared to abandon every 
Publick Pursuit; but I could never bring myself to appear in any 
Situation adverse to him. 


Much had happened in the past two years to dent the long-standing 
confidence. The personal loyalty and protective devotion survived. 

Some of the former colleagues commented among themselves on reasons 
and factors of temperament lying, as they saw them, behind Pitt’s decision. 
Grenville did not elaborate on his shock at having been misled by ‘the 
impressions resulting from an intimacy of near twenty years’. But Spencer 
pointed to a common experience of ‘how open [Pitt] is to be influenced by 
plausible Opinions’ from men whose abilities did not qualify them to ‘lead a 
Mind like his’; and ‘once pledged’ it was not easy to ‘extricate one’s self’. 


1. Spencer draft to Dundas, looking back from 13 November 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. 
Althorp G44); Grenville to Pitt, 2, 6 October (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/4; H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 50-1), same to Camden, 13 October 1801 (Camden Ms 
U840 C112/4). 

2. Camden to Spencer, g October 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G42). According 
to Lady Spencer, who was staying with Camden in the country at the time and found him 
‘in the deepest despondency’, his first reaction had been to tell Pitt that he was ‘likely to 
desert him on the extraordinary support he Pitt seemed to say he intended to give’ to the 
treaty (to Spencer, nd but received 11 October; B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G93). 

3. Dundas to Spencer, 17 November 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms temp, Althorp G221). 

4. Grenville’s faulty expectation of Pitt’s reaction to the treaty is clear from this phrase 
on 2 October after he learned the truth (p. 559, n1 above. Spencer’s comment was made on 
the 13th (to Dundas, see p. 456, n6 above). Cf. I, 322 for a similar, retrospective verdict on 
his career throughout. 
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This kind of criticism would certainly spring to mind here; Dundas for his 
part drew attention to a deeper vein. He had guessed in the months follow- 
ing resignation, as he saw Pitt ‘loitering about London’, that he was ‘lending 
his name’ to a process that had now ended badly; partly from the feeling, 
which Dundas indeed had shared, that the new Ministry should not be 
denied strength while working for its ‘great and leading measure’. But he 
also pointed to that disposition which he himself had often had to check, ‘to 
seize at the object immediately in contemplation’: a stimulus no doubt in 
prosecuting wartime operations, but dangerous in aiming for a peace for 
which there was ‘no Sacrifice at times He was not ready to make’. ! 

There was much in fact in this latter contention, which Spencer’s might 
be taken rather to complement. For if Pitt lent himself unduly to persua- 
sion over these terms, it was because he felt his own strong inducements to 
do so. It is hard to tell how far he had been in detailed touch with the 
progress of the talks. Addington must of course have been very glad of 
such backing; but he was also anxious to show himself in charge of his 
Ministry, and one cannot tell exactly when and why he consulted the 
oracle, or what the oracle replied. Whatever the extent of personal 
involvement, however, Pitt was prepared to go to great lengths for a settle- 
ment. According to a later story, he sat up with Addington to discuss the 
finances ‘some few nights’ before the talks ended, and declared that ‘the 
war could not be carried on, and that peace must be made’.? This 
account, at second hand from a good source, may have suffered in 
passage, and seems likely in any case to be an approximation. Pitt’s high 
concern for the finances did not extend to the point where he thought that 


1. Dundas to Spencer, 17 November 1801 (p. 560, n3 above) — partially explaining the 
‘lounging’ noted by others (p. 540 above). For the whole passage, including the well known 
phrase ‘He is either in a Garrett or a Cellar’, see Feiling, op. cit., 165-6. 

2. Addington’s natural anxiety to be his own man is disclosed in Colchester, I, 223. He sent 
the Cabinet’s first Minute to the King (p. 556, ng above), and Ae announced the news of the 
Preliminaries to the retired Ministers (p. 558, n1 above). According to one report, the King 
wished to encourage recognition of his superiority in the Cabinet (Glenberve, I, 220 for 14 
April 1801, quoting Huskisson). 

On the question of Pitt’s involvement in the peace talks, primary evidence is hard to 
come by. Fedorak, ‘The Addington Ministry’, 70 alludes to his contact with the Ministry 
‘throughout the spring and summer’ on the handling of Russia after Paul’s death. But he 
does not enlarge on its extent in that respect, or in the talks with France. Addington’s first 
biographer mentioned the ‘zmpossibility’ of the Minister’s being able to consult his prede- 
cessor in every instance (Pellew, op. cit., I, 333), and Holland Rose (II, 468) states that Pitt 
‘at some points criticised the conditions of the Preliminaries’. Much of course would have 
been done by word of mouth; but one must remember that Pitt was much at Walmer 
during these months, and while Addington was reported as saying that he had see him ‘a 
great deal . . . during the summer’ (Glenbervie, I, 268, for 24 October) the fact that 
Hawkesbury sent Pitt a report of 150 pages on the terms on 28 September (Fedorak, loc. 
cit., 101-2) might even suggest (though by no means conclusively) a lack of recent regular 
contact in the final, fluctuating run-up. 

3. Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1, 184-5. He was ‘assured’ of this by ‘Lord 
Liverpool (then Lord Hawkesbury)’, who would have had it from Addington. Hawkesbury 
succeeded to the Earldom in 1808. 
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war could not be sustained.! But allowing for that strong qualification, it 
was undoubtedly a central element in a range of factors all pointing him in 
the same way. The decision itself to negotiate, indeed, could hardly have 
been formed so quickly without his prior influence: a First Lord of the 
Treasury and a Foreign Secretary who had been respectively Speaker of 
the Commons and Master of the Mint could surely not have otherwise 
taken such a step in the Cabinet’s very first Minute.? Pitt was impelled not 
only by a resolve that the subsequent efforts should not be weakened: he 
was also under a strong commitment to endorse them if he possibly could. 

When the time came to give his verdict in detail, he did not hedge. On 
the contrary, he went farther than some, already worried, thought he need 
have done. The tone may well have been coloured by an aspect of his dis- 
position on which one of his friends indeed warned him: ‘when you take a 
part to which from any circumstance it is suspected you are not naturally 
inclined, you are apt to go beyond what the Occasion requires; and in 
order to speak with zeal, to speak without discretion’. There was wise 
observation in this: Pitt was quick to outface a challenge. But the ‘circum- 
stance’ here needed qualification, for in this instance he was fully pre- 
pared to argue a genuine if unappealing case. He did so on two main 
propositions.® First, the war on the Continent was over. We lacked any 
surviving ally with whom to act there effectively, and some former and 
some existing partners had signed treaties for themselves. Our influence 
was correspondingly limited, both to shield them and to guard our own 
interests in Europe. We held a weak hand, and had played it to the best of 
our ability, as the agreements showed? considering that our own bargain- 
ing points in the region were confined to the Mediterranean — to Egypt 
and the islands of Minorca and Malta. The outcome in those three 
instances was tolerable. Egypt’s security was restored by its acknowledged 
return to Turkish dominion; Minorca would always go in war, as history 
suggested, to the strongest maritime Power, and was of no great use in 
peace (a weak argument, one might say, since resources for repossession 


1. Eg pp. 267, 282, 334 above; and in fact he alluded to this explicitly when he came to 
defend the treaty in debate (see PR., 3rd ser., XVI (1802), 108). The distinction however was 
not one likely to have been drawn too fine by a political world well aware of his anxiety. 
Thus as early as March he was said to be telling Addington that the state of the finances 
required peace (Malmesbury, IV, 53; ‘I always’, the diplomat added, ‘perceived these to 
supersede in Pitt’s mind every other consideration’). 

2. P.556 above. Hawkesbury had been placed at the Mint in 1799. 

3. He was indeed so anxious to declare his ‘great satisfaction’ with the results that he did 
so as soon as Parliament reassembled on 29 October, while acknowledging that it was not 
the correct occasion, with a special intervention in the debate on the Address (PR., 3rd ser., 
XVI, 17). 

4. Bathurst to Pitt, 16 October [1801] (PR.O. 30/8/112). 

5. Speech in the Commons, 3 November 1801 (PR. 3rd series, XVI, 99-112). 

6. He made the point, in talking of Portugal, that the Ministry had managed to stop 
Bonaparte taking a further significant bite at the cherry, particularly in Brazil, after the 
treaty of Badajoz whose terms were now openly recognised (op. cit., 102; cf. p. 557, n6 
above). 
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would thereby be needed); and while a ‘more definitive arrangement’ for 
Malta could undoubtedly have been wished, the island’s strategic 
significance should now be taken in conjunction with that of the Ionian 
Islands, forming a new republic and, like Malta itself, removed in practice 
from French hands.! We must recognise moreover that if we had pressed 
to keep the base we would ourselves have been pressed for ‘more than 
equivalent’ concessions elsewhere, which would have fallen on more 
important regions overseas. For given our current impotence in Europe, 
our negotiating interests lay overwhelmingly in the East and West Indies; 
and while, again, he regretted the loss of the Cape of Good Hope — 
though now a free port — he gained satisfaction from the retention of 
Ceylon and Trinidad. Ceylon was, ‘of all the places upon the face of the 
globe, the one which will add most to the security of our East-Indian pos- 
sessions ;? Trinidad, well placed to threaten Spain in South America and 
providing the best available transatlantic naval station — preferable in his 
view to St Lucia, Guadeloupe or Martinique —, was ‘the most valuable’ of 
our conquests in the Caribbean. In the circumstances, our best aim 
throughout was to protect our ‘ancient possessions’, rather than try to 
keep acquisitions which ‘we did not materially want’. ‘. . . they would only 
give us a little more wealth; but a little more wealth would be badly pur- 
chased by a little more war’. 

These judgments on the terms were conditioned by Pitt’s view of ‘the 
general complexion of peace’. The arrangements did not fully answer all 
his wishes; but they had been agreed by Ministers as those best suited to 
give reasonable chance of a lasting settlement, by ‘a rule of prudence, 
which ought never to be deviated from, not unnecessarily to mortify the 
feelings or pride of an enemy’. ‘Security was our object’, and moderation 
was now the means. Events had obliged us to drop the alternative, on 
which we had placed our hopes, of replacing revolutionary aggression by 
enabling the return of a ‘venerable system’ deriving from a monarchy 
which, despite its defects, had been built on ‘regular foundations’. We had 
therefore to adapt to changed circumstances; ‘for he did not know a more 
fatal error, than to look only at one object, and obstinately to pursue it, 
when the hope of accomplishing it no longer remained.’* Obviously 


1. In 1799. “The Seven Islands’, as he called them, were now lying under Russian and 
Turkish protection. 

2. In passing, he made the point that the retention of Cochin in southern India (see II, 
562, 628, 647), which had also been called for, was much less important now that Tipu had 
been destroyed (p. 438 above) and it was no longer ‘a frontier post’. 

3. An observation greeted with an obviously ironical ‘hear, hear’ from some Members 
(PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 102). Later in his speech, perhaps stung by this, he observed that while 
he had refused to negotiate with Bonaparte at the close of 1799, he had pointed explicitly 
to circumstances, such as those which had arisen since, in which he ‘might wish’ to do so 
(cf. p. 343 above). 

4. Object’ meant here, as the context showed, a subsidiary object, not the main end. 
See pp. 227-8 above for Pitt’s latest position on the monarchy in the course of the war, 
summed up again on this occasion (PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 109-10). 
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however it took both sides to achieve a lasting peace, and we had perforce 
to weigh the odds on Bonaparte’s future conduct. Would he rest content 
with France’s gains, after balancing them against her losses — in men, in 
trade and capital, in ‘habits of industry’ —,! and restore her to the orbit of 
policies which other Powers could accommodate? Pitt was inclined to 
think there was a good chance; and he later confirmed that he had been 
genuine in this.? On the kind of balance he was accustomed to draw — on 
the reasoned assumptions by which he moved — he applied his answer to a 
confessedly open case. But if he should be proved wrong the sequel was 
plain. While we ought to be scrupulous in honouring the agreements and 
avoiding grounds for irritation,’ “This . . . was not to be done by paying 
abject court to France’. If we could not rest on our hopes for peace, we 
must depend for security ‘only upon ourselves’. We had therefore to 
remain cautious, and while he himself was disposed to look towards 
‘every thing that was good’ he was bound to act, in providing for our con- 
tinued safety, ‘as if he feared otherwise’. 

The argument was carefully articulated, as was certainly required to 
meet a narrow scrutiny; and Pitt was sincere in his defence of a measure 
which he thought ‘necessary’ on the grounds he gave. At the same time, his 
concern went farther. It was not bounded by the measure itself. For he had 
in fact formed a resolution which was intended to govern his relationship 
with the Ministry in every respect. He regarded himself as ‘pledged’ to 
Addington’s support not only in this instance but throughout; a pledge 
which, according to one surprised account, ‘he considered as solemnly 
binding, not redeemable by any lapse of time, nor ever to be cancelled 
without the express consent of Mr. Addington’.® However these words, 
which were reported as Canning’s, are to be taken, they certainly con- 
veyed a sense of engagement by which Pitt felt bound in honour. Whether 
he would be prepared ‘a toute outrance to abide by every measure’ of 
Addington’s remained to be seen: one intimate to whom he likewise ‘com- 
pletely opened’ his mind ‘upon future conduct’ was left with the suspicion 
that it was ‘almost too romantic to realize’.° But he was determined at any 
rate to stand on ‘Character’; the same character, paradoxically, that his 
friends feared must be lost by the course he chose. He later acknowledged 


1. By this phrase, as Pitt pursued the converse theme of British resources, he seems to 
have meant that forced expropriations and heavy impositions could not match the benefits 
and rewards of a constitutional framework for a healthy economy (cf. pp. 000-00 above). 

2. To Malmesbury in April 1802 (Malmesbury, IV, 64). Cf. p. 337 above in 1799. 

3. Pitt later contended in some detail that although the terms had been ‘rather hastily 
drawn up’ they were so framed as not ‘very likely to occasion disputes’ (Malmesbury, IV, 
67-8). 

4. Op. cit., 65. And see also 77. 

5. Malmesbury’s version, at second hand, in October 1802 (op. cit., 75). 

6. Countess Spencer to Spencer, received 11 October 1801 (B.L. Add. Ms. temp. 
Althorp G293); Camden to same, g October 1801 (loc. cit., temp. Althorp G42). 
Malmesbury reported Canning’s expressions as denoting a ‘strict and solemn engage- 
ment’ (IV, 76). 
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his resolve: he did not deny ambition, but it was for ‘character, not office’; 
and that indeed was what he sought ever since he had decided to resign.! 
The pursuit of course was older than that, amid the complexities of 
Ministerial life, and in what may have seemed to him a simpler setting he 
was now making it the regulator of his conduct.? Public life however is 
seldom simple for those exposed to prominence. One set of complexities 
replaces another. And as Pitt’s ideal continued to sustain, so it came 
increasingly to disturb his course. 


II 


Pitt’s support for the Preliminaries, which so deeply shocked many of his 
friends and late colleagues, proved to have done him less harm with 
opinion at large. The prospect of peace was now popular enough for the 
terms, where regretted, to be largely shrugged off. Signs of impatience 
with the war, perceptible in 1795, rather more visible in 1797, and in 1800 a 
preoccupation of Ministers,’ had not diminished since. On the contrary 
they had risen, Copenhagen and Egypt notwithstanding, after the 
simultaneous collapse of the Alliance and, still more, of the corn harvest 
again.* The signing of the treaty was hailed for the most part with pro- 
found relief. Mail coaches were garlanded, windows lit as for a victory, 
and the emissary bringing the French ratification was greeted — it was said 
to his alarm — by a mob which unhorsed his carriage and drew him 
through the London streets. There seemed, one doubter admitted, to be 
‘real enthusiasm and frantic joy’, among labourers, farmers and 
manufacturers alike;> and in the instant euphoria a favourable gloss was 
widely put on the terms. William Cobbett, pursuing life as a journalist 
after recently returning from America, reported a ‘universal’ condemna- 
tion of them soon rising among ‘merchants, planters, and gentlemen’.® 


1. Op. cit., 78; the italics and quotation marks were attributed by Malmesbury once 
more to Canning in their conversation, some three weeks after the latter had talked to Pitt. 
And cf. pp. 528-33, 552-3 above. 

2. Malmesbury, op. cit., 76. 

3. Cf. II, 601-3; pp. 39-40 above for 1797; 334—6 for Pitt on the eve of 1800, 339, 386-8 
for Dundas at either end of that year, 381-3 for Grenville in the final stage of the Second 
Coalition. 

4. See p. 277 above. 

5. Granville Leveson Gower to Canning, 17 October 1801 (see Mackesy, War Without 
Victory, 212-13). The mob itself was rumoured to have been incited by that archetypcally 
suspect figure, a radical saddler. 

6. To Windham, 7 October 1801, citing a ‘change’ from a few days before (The Windham 
Papers, Il, 173-4). Arriving from America in 1800, and hoping for literary patronage from 
Government, he had been favoured in particular by Windham, and his views may now 
have been affected by financial difficulties in conducting his short-lived newspaper The 
Porcupine (Ministerialist under Pitt), which in the following month led to negotiations with 
Windham and the Grenville brothers and their associates that ended in their taking shares 
to help found Cobbett’s famous Weekly Political Register. 
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But three per cent Consols, which initially rose seven points, stayed high; 
and the settlement, significantly, gained approval from distinguished men 
in a position to judge. Famous figures from the armed forces, Cornwallis, 
Nelson, St Vincent — the last of course a Minister — spoke in support in the 
Lords, and both Houses in fact had little difficulty in accepting the result. 
The regular Opposition itself could hardly cavil at peace, and while 
Grenville’s hostility was such that he forced the peers to divide, he gath- 
ered only ten votes, and Windham did not venture to call a division in the 
Commons.! 

Pitt’s regrets were therefore caused by private rather than public 
considerations. He was naturally saddened by the damage to old ties. 
Lady Spencer, who ‘stumbled’ on him shortly after the terms were 
announced, thought that he appeared ‘very ill and... much broken’, and 
when she hinted her disapproval ‘he seemed to fix his eyes upon me with a 
look of peculiar & melancholy anxiety’.? It was a distressing time, for 
himself and for others who themselves were taking divergent ways. The 
resulting ‘disagreements’, one of them forecast, ‘promise an unpleasant 
winter amongst the old friends and connexions’.* But immediately at least 
this was scarcely the case, and early in 1802 the tensions in fact seemed to 
be somewhat relaxed. In February Spencer felt able to pay a call on Pitt in 
Park Place; his ‘neighbour’ returned it with ‘unusual promptitude’, and 
the next day dropped in on Thomas Grenville for ‘a very familiar, easy, 
and friendly discussion of all the late events’.* 

Those developments related in point of fact to French behaviour since 
the Preliminaries had been signed. ‘The Ministry, and Addington in par- 
ticular, at work on his budget, wanted the Definitive treaty quickly out of 
the way. ‘They assumed indeed that this would be so; but their expecta- 
tions proved wrong. Six more months passed before the final settlement 
was signed at Amiens, and in those months Bonaparte raised varied 
alarms. He sent a strong fleet with a force to San Domingo in December, 
to crush a revolt under Toussaint lOuverture;> a move which could be 
taken as ominously placed, and was shadowed at sea in due course. Public 
anxiety grew with the news a month later — of which Ministers were 
already aware — that he had acquired the Spanish colony of Louisiana, of 
commercial and strategic importance and, when combined with the 
terms of Badajoz and a modifying sequel, forming an uncomfortable 


1. The figures in the Lords, including the tellers, were 114 to 10 (PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 70). 
For St Vincent’s acceptance of office see p. 553 above. 

2. ‘To Spencer, nd but received 11 October (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G293). When 
the Commons debate came on some three weeks later, he was anxious to speak quite early 
before he was ‘exhausted by fatigue’ (PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 9g). But cf. pp. 547-8 above for the 
fluctuations in health. 

3. Camden to Bathurst, 2 November 1801 (H.M.C., Bathurst, 29). 

4. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 24 February 1802 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 80). And 
see his letter of the 2oth (ibid). Cf. p. 534, nz above. 

5. For whom see p. 140 above. 
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accession of transatlantic strength.! Such developments were the more 
unwelcome given the current emphasis on the safety of overseas posses- 
sions.” And by the same token there was some anxiety for India, since in 
the absence so far of specific confirmation by the French of earlier 
treaties, the advantages to Britain of the Convention with France of 1787 
could be held to be at risk. So too, as at the time of the Preliminaries, 
could those of the Eden treaty, on which continuing silence in Paris dis- 
turbed British merchants and manufacturers.3 Furthermore there 
appeared to be causes for apprehension from the Continent itself. The 
Preliminaries had barely been signed when the French secured the 
remodelling of the Batavian republic in the Low Countries. A domestic 
coup détat was soon effected in Switzerland, the third in nineteen months, 
in their continuing thrust towards control. The strategically vital canton 
of the Valais, overlooking the passes into Italy, was directly occupied at the 
same time. And over the turn of the year a further worrying development 
took place to the south, when Bonaparte recast the constitution of the 
Cisalpine republic which he himself had set up, and assumed the post of 
President. Internal changes in that region in point of fact were in many 
ways needed, and proved not unpopular. But the rearrangement, with his 
own involvement, ran contrary to guarantees in the treaty of Lunéville; 
and these summary, and in Switzerland devious activities showed the 
familiar signs of that restless aggression which Pitt for his part was hoping 
would have died away. By both their actions and their silences the French 
were engendering rising unease. 

It was thus ‘to declaim against the insolence and ambition of 
Bonaparte’ that Pitt paid his visits to Spencer and to Grenville in February 
1802.° He did so against the background of the disturbingly lengthy nego- 
tiation. He does not seem to have been consulted this time as he had been 
in the previous spring and summer, and shortly before the treaty was 
signed he was noticeably disturbed. Nor was he much pleased by the 
result. Canning at least was convinced of that, and while he supported the 
Ministry in the ensuing debate he did so briefly and his enthusiasm 
appears to have been restrained. The terms were not always as adverse in 
fact as was sometimes proclaimed: compromises were reached on one out- 
standing problem remaining from the Preliminaries, the arrangements of 
payment for exchanges of prisoners of war, and in principle on an indem- 
nity to the Prince of Orange for his losses to the French. The main target 


1. Cf. pp. 557, n6, 562, n6 above. Bonaparte in point of fact ended by refusing to ratify 
the treaty of Badajoz, and managed to extract a few minor advantages in a treaty of 
Madrid signed in late September. 

2. Eg in Pitt’s recent speech on the Preliminaries, p. 563 above. 

3. See I, 441—-2 for the Convention of 1787; pp. 558—9 above for the initial silence on the 
treaty of 1786, and worries on the part of former Ministers at the lack of such detail in the 
Preliminaries. 

4. Cf. p. 564 above. See p. 390 for Lunéville. 

5. H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 80. 
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for condemnation in England was the provision for Malta, already suspect 
in its initial terms under the Preliminaries. The restoration of the island to 
the Knights had then been accepted, if reluctantly, as likely to be under 
the mantle of a garrison provided by Russia. But that was now replaced in 
prospect by a small force from The Two Sicilies, the other Power with 
claim to an interest: an obviously ineffectual guarantee of neutrality, par- 
ticularly, in the critics’ view, when the constitution of the Order was to be 
amended to include a ‘democratic’ langue, which would presumably 
extend French influence. The Knights’ sources of revenue furthermore 
would remain frozen in France and in territories controlled by her, and a 
veto was placed on a resumption of their trade with the Barbary States.! 
Nor was a wider surety, in the form of agreement to these terms by 
Austria, Russia, Spain and Prussia, a credible safeguard when the British 
garrison was due by the arrangements to leave within three months. 

Ministers were themselves unhappy in private about the issue of the 
island. In public they could present an argument which, strictly speaking, 
it was hard to controvert. For the new Tsar Alexander I, in contrast to 
Paul, had intimated that he did not wish to provide the garrison, and no 
Power other than The Two Sicilies could be found to fit the legal and 
practical need. The trouble was that neither France nor Britain, given 
Russia’s abstention, was likely to admit any substantial alternative Power 
sympathetic to the other. A weak garrison from Naples suited France, and 
Britain was in no position to find something from another source. But this, 
here as elsewhere in the treaty, was the real crux. The Preliminaries had 
been accepted in the hope that peace would be given a fair chance; now 
Bonaparte’s behaviour was lowering that prospect in English eyes, and the 
Government was blamed for not bringing the public concern firmly into 
the talks. In point of fact again, this would not have been simple on any 
formal basis. ’here was no point on which to make a legally supportive 
stand. ‘The guarantees for stability in Europe were contained in a treaty of 
France with Austria. ‘The cessions of territory in the Americas comprised 
in one case a transfer between allies, and in the other was recognised (to 
all purposes)? by a provision in the Preliminaries. The lack of specific 
reference to earlier treaties moreover could be argued either way in the 
law of nations.’ The situation was unsatisfactory, but not conducive to 
specific challenge. It was as much the circumstances as the settlement 
itself that left the Ministry exposed. 


1. The stipulations for Malta were contained in article 10 of the Treaty of Amiens, for 
the French texts of which see Consolidated Treaties, 56, 291-304 and the English text, inter alia 
PH., XXXVI, cols. 557-64. For the position of The Two Sicilies see p. 208, n1 above; for 
the debates on and relating to the treaty, PR., 3rd ser., XVIII (1802), 127-32, 145-83, 
I9I~219, 284-91, 304-13, 319-449. Pitt’s interventions — the second concerning form only 
— were made on 3 and 6 May, in the discussions prior to the main debate. 

2. P.557, n6 above. 

3. As indeed it was in the debate on the treaty in disagreement between the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Lord Chancellor (see PR., 3rd ser., XVII, 358-61). 
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This was not the whole story. Hawkesbury was not making a great 
impression as Foreign Secretary.! Addington (whether or not with Pitt’s 
advice) had checked or overruled him at times in the talks on the 
Preliminaries, and the Foreign Office might have handled the second 
round more effectively now, That in turn was partly due to the inade- 
quacy of the negotiator on the spot, the respected but disappointing 
figure of Cornwallis, who was outfaced by his opposite number Louis 
Bonaparte and often misjudged the odds.” More perhaps therefore might 
have been gained, or salvaged. But settled as he was in his judgment for 
peace, Addington was not in any case prepared to risk an option for war. 

Whether Pitt, with Dundas and Grenville beside him, would have acted 
differently, one cannot say. But his doubts of Addington in these months 
were not confined to the negotiation. An incident in February suggested a 
relationship which by its nature was vulnerable to strain. Ina Commons’ 
debate early in the month tribute was paid to the Minister’s rectitude in 
financial matters, to be contrasted with a disgraceful irresponsibility on 
the part of his predecessor, who among other derelictions was said to have 
withheld action on some budgetary expenses which were thus passed on. 
Steele, a member of the Government following Pitt’s earlier request, 
helped to rebut the last charge in some detail, and Addington himself was 
content to dismiss it in a few words. No one in the House seems to have 
expected more.* But Pitt, down at Walmer, took umbrage, and a corre- 
spondence ensued, agitated and hurt on Addington’s side and severe on 
his own. The matter was trivial. But it disclosed some interesting facets: 
Pitt’s readiness to take offence on a question affecting his conduct, based 
here on a newspaper report picked upon by Canning, and Addington’s 
alarm and surprise at his treatment by the lifelong arbiter of his career. 
The affair was soon ostensibly cleared up.‘ But it left an impression. It 
showed the extreme importance still attached by the one man to the 
other’s goodwill, and it may have contributed to the sudden warming in 
relations between Pitt and the Grenvilles’ circle. In March he paid a visit 


1. Fedorak, loc. cit., ch. 3 passim. 

2. Pitt is said to have observed earlier that the veteran Field Marshal had always wished 
to conduct a diplomatic mission, but had now found a singularly unpromising one 
(Countess Spencer to Spencer, 11 October [1801]; B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G29). 

3. See PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 479. The debate is not included in PH., XXXVI. Steele had 
remained in his office of jomt Paymaster General. The accusation came from Tierney on 
the Opposition benches, whose relationship with Addington was not unfriendly. 

4. The main correspondence, containing letters of g to 17 February 1802 by Pitt, Steele 
and Addington, is to be found in the Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4, and 
the Sidmouth Mss at the Devon R.O., 152M/C1802 OZ 188. Some are printed in 
Stanhope, III, 369~70. Canning’s part emerges from his diary for 8-9 February (‘Wrote to . 
Pitt (at Walmer) about last night’s debate’; Canning Ms 29d) and the letter itself of the gth 
(loc. cit. Ms 30). 

According to one account however — from a partial source — there was widespread 
indignation in society at Addington, and some at Steele for not defending Pitt more vigor- 
ously (Countess Spencer to Spencer, nd, received 11 February 1802; B.L. Add. Ms, temp. 
Althorp G29). For Steele in earlier days see I, 107, 10gn1, 127, 131. 
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to Dropmore, and dined thereafter, with others, at Spencer House for ‘a 
little confidential conversation’ at any rate, ‘. . . before he shall have again 
involved himself in new pledges to the measures of the present 
Administration. ’.! 

His support however was maintained in Parliament until the session 
ended in June. As well as approving the terms of the Definitive peace 
treaty, Pitt spoke in approval of the budget, on which he had been con- 
sulted at any rate in outline and which Addington managed well.’ 
Equally to the point, he did not speak when Canning brought a motion, 
hostile in intent to Addington, calling for papers on the cultivation of 
land in Trinidad. The subject, so the mover thought, was chosen 
adroitly; for he was now chafing at his constraint in deference to Pitt’s 
wishes and emerging more fully as a gadfly of Government. The aim, 
itself perfectly genuine on behalf of a cause he had always held 
strongly, was to forward the abolition of the slave trade by confining the 
sale of Crown lands in this new British possession to buyers who did not 
import fresh negro labour. Strictly speaking, that was not necessarily 
anti-Ministerial. Conveniently however, it could make trouble between 
Addington and Pitt, for Addington had been a gradualist in earlier 
debates on the trade, and a progressively more conservative one, and 
ought to be embarrassed on a question of policy which Pitt ought to 
feel obliged to support.® Canning indeed made no bones about this; 
‘Though I must not goad and pelt the Doctor, as I could wish, I 
am enabled just to put a thistle under his tail, and Pitt must aid and 
abet me’. The prospect was ‘delightful’, and he went to work with 


1, Spencer to Grenville, 15 March 1802; and for the visit, Grenville to Pitt 3 March, Pitt 
to Grenville 4 March, Thomas Grenville to Grenville 15 March 1802 (H.M.C., Dropmore, 
VU, 85, 86, 91-2), Grenville to Buckingham, 12 March 1802 (Buckingham, III, 200), same 
to Thomas Grenville, 12, 14 March 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

One other small matter seems also to have irritated Pitt at this time. A commission had 
been set up, to investigate the use of labour on West Indian plantations (see p. 435 above) 
for which he reckoned himself responsible but Addington claimed the merit (Rose to 
Pretyman, 26 February 1802; Pretyman Ms 435/44). He seems in effect to have been more 
dissatisfied with the Ministry’s ‘general want of dignity & . . . littleness of character’ (in 
Grenville’s description) than with its policies at this stage (Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 
14 March 1802; B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

2. PR., 3rd ser., XVII, 452-5. Consultation with Pitt was later affirmed by the then joint 
Secretary of the Treasury, Nicholas Vansittart (Pellew, op. cit., II, 61). In point of fact 
however it may not have extended to detail (Pretyman to Mrs Pretyman, after talking to 
Pitt, nd but probably March 1802; Pretyman Ms 435/45), and the provisions, while agree- 
able to the former Chancellor, were distinctly Addington’s own. 

3. Fora step bearing on this question a few years earlier see p. 430 above. 

4. Cf. pp. 452, 457 above. His jokes and remarks in society at Addington’s expense had 
long been well known, and some of the squibs — 

Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington 
is the enduring example — were beginning to gain circulation. For a list of those attributed 
to him see Cornewall Lewis, Administrations of Great Britain, 249n1. 
5. For Addington’s position on the slave trade by the middle nineties, H of P, III, 40. 
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zest.! But he miscalculated. Pitt, made aware in February — a good 
month for the purpose — showed signs at first of co-operation. But he 
was soon. ‘cooling’ and imposing delays; and when the motion was 
finally brought in May he was able to stay silent, for Addington dished 
Canning by stating that there was no intention of making grants of 
land in Trinidad — orders had indeed been sent out to that effect; that 
the question should not be taken on its own, since a commission had in 
fact been appointed to inspect labour practices there in relation to those 
in the other British islands; and finally that he hoped for a Commons’ 
committee after the summer recess which would review once more the 
whole case for gradual abolition of the trade.? The proposer was rueful. 
“The Dr. bitched it,’ he had to admit, ‘... and promised me more than I 
wanted without a contest’.? Pitt does not seem to have had occasion to 
intervene on any other issue before the recess. 

There was some consolation, however, for opponents of Addington 
despite this disappointment. For on 28 May Pitt’s birthday, which Dundas 
in earlier years had marked with a private dinner, was celebrated on a 
greater scale at Merchant Taylors’ Hall in the City, thanks largely to 
Canning’s efforts exploiting an idea from elsewhere.* Pitt was not there in 
person: his presence in fact was not intended, for the dinner was designed 
by its impresario as a political demonstration.» Members of the 
Government were invited, though Addington (and Chatham) did not 
come and Hawkesbury appears to have felt awkward enough to retire for 
his meal to a private room. The Hall was crowded, with well over nine 
hundred people, the flower of society according to Canning himself. In 
the midst of the proceedings a song was sung by Charles Dignum, the 
tenor from Drury Lane, with words supposedly by a certain Claude 
Sprott. One verse, and one line above all, has withstood the years. 


And oh! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawnings of peace should fresh darkness deform, 


1. To Hookham Frere, 7 March 1802 (see Ziegler, op. cit., 151-2); Canning’s diary and 
correspondence with Pitt, February-May 1802 (Canning Mss 29d, 30). For ‘the Doctor’ 
see p. 554, n3 above. 

2. PR., 3rd ser., XVIII, 554-63. Cf. however p. 570, nt above for Pitt’s temporary irrita- 
tion with Addington over the credit for the commission. The affair, with its political 
connotations, is treated at length by P.C. Lipscomb in ‘Party Politics 1801-1802: George 
Canning and the Trinidad Question’ (H,7, XII, no. 3, 442-66; cf. p. 429, n4 above). 

3. To the Rev. William Leigh; quoted by Wendy Hinde, Canning, 108. 

4. It was suggested to him, as a sign of proper regard for Pitt (Fox’s friends celebrated 
his birthday annually in this fashion), by the MP Sir Henry Mildmay, and on Canning’s 
suggestion relayed to the City, where it was taken up (see Hinde, op. cit., 108). See eg p. 128, 
nz above for Dundas’s dinners. 

5. Canning himself was careful not to let Pitt know, in case of a veto. An invitation 
however did reach him, from Spencer who had agreed to take the chair. At first indeed it 
looked as if that might be accepted; but Pitt then declined, for fear in fact of “Topics being 
started’ which could lead to ‘great Awkwardness and Indelicacy’ (to Spencer, 24 May 1802, 
and see also 26, 28 May; B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G48). 
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The regrets of the good and the fears of the wise 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weathered the Storm. 


When this had been called for again amid vociferous enthusiasm, Spencer 
rose to propose a toast to the Pilot. It was heady stuff, at least to some, and 
the real author was able to report that the accounts of the evening had 
moved Pitt himself:! 


In the months that followed there was indeed no lack of pressures on the 
figure soldiering and farming at Walmer, to separate him from 
Addington and give some firm indication of intent. Some of those most 
closely attached to him seized on such chances as came their way: Rose 
and Pretyman and Canning in particular watched assiduously for com- 
forting signs. These at first did not seem to amount to much. The Bishop 
noted in July that Pitt now thought Addington a man of ‘consuming 
vanity and of very slender abilities’; Canning too found him ‘evidently 
dissatisfied with A & the general tone of the Govt.’; and in August Rose 
reported a comment that ‘the Doctor, — an Appellation he is familiar 
with’ was ‘a stupider Fellow than he [had] thought him’. Such remarks 
were gratifying. But they did not presage action. Pitt indeed stated that 
he would ‘do nothing’ himself. Might he however now let others make 
his feelings known?? Canning in July thought this probable; and it was 
on developments from other quarters, which might lead back to the 
main target in due course, that livelier hopes came thus perforce to rest. 


1. Canning to Leigh, 1 June 1802 (Hinde, op. cit., 109); and see Pitt to Spencer, 31 May 
1802 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G48). For Chatham’s absence, ‘though in Town & spe- 
cially invited’, see Rose to Pretyman, 29 May 1802 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). According to 
Rose, the enthusiasm easily exceeded anything he had witnessed in 1784 or on the King’s 
recovery — presumably in 1789. Some reservations however on the tone of the occasion are 
noted in Hinde, op. cit., 109. 

Canning’s own copy of his first version has the more provocative lines, 

‘While we turn to thy hopeless retirement our eyes, 
We shall long for the Pilot that weathered the Storm’. 

2. Notes by Pretyman in July (Holland Rose, II, 477); Canning’s diary for 19 July 
(Canning Ms 29d); Rose to Pretyman, 10 August 1802 (Pretyman Ms 435/44). See also 
Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 31 August 1802, reporting Canning’s impressions (B.L. Add. 
Ms 41852). Something of the old amiability however endured. When Addington proposed a 
visit to Walmer from a stay in Eastbourne in August the response was cordial, and when it 
had to be put off Pitt offered to sail down the coast to him (see Pellew, op. cit., II, 73-6). 

He knew the ‘appellation’ of ‘the Doctor’ well enough. His godson the Duke of Rutland 
remembered many years later his coming into a meal ‘rubbing his hands with delight at 
having escaped home to his company’ from listening to ‘the doctor travelling with his own 
horses for the last hour and a half, and we thought he would never arrive at the end of the 
stage’. The Duke could not recall the date of this story — he thought it was 1802, but from 
his own description it could have been 1804-5 (see The Croker Papers . . ., ed. Louis J. 
Jennings, III (1884), 183). But at all events Pitt confessed to laughing at a speech by 
Sheridan in a debate of December 1802 quoting the well known lines on Dr Fell 
(Malmesbury, IV, 146). 
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They were not themselves easy to interpret. Such clues as emerged from 
Opposition were in fact disappointing; for depressed and _ largely 
ineffectual since the virtual retirement of Fox, it was fraying at the edges 
in the changing conditions. This was perhaps hardly surprising: a ‘Party’ 
whose identity had rested sg largely on Pitt’s existence was likely to be 
affected by his disappearance,! and — since Fox still declined to fill an 
active role, and both great rivals were thus absent — the lesser men were 
confronted by an unfamiliar scene. Personal relations did not help. 
Tierney disliked Sheridan, as Sheridan disliked him and Charles Grey; 
Fox distrusted Sheridan, and Tierney was disenchanted with Fox. On the 
other hand Tierney had long been friendly with Addington, and pre- 
ferred the thought of joining him? to that of co-operating in some way 
with the Grenvilles, which might moreover point at some stage to Pitt’s 
return. He hoped to carry others with him, in some cases perhaps into 
office: Moira and Erskine and if possible Grey, while the veteran Thurlow 
and the youthful Duke of Bedford might bring their own kinds of weight 
from the Lords. Moira in turn would convey a sense of approval by the 
Prince of Wales, as indeed would Sheridan, who was also from his own 
point of vantage considering his relations with the Government. Such 
possibilities could hardly encourage canvassers of movements to weaken 
the Ministry, even though by the spring the prospect of its reinforcement 
had declined. For the Prince was not pleased with Addington, who failed 
effectively to prosecute a long-standing claim to his military promotion, 
Moira stood out for too great a reward, Grey was always uncertain and in 
the end withdrew, and the Duke of Bedford died. Nor had Addington 
himself been entirely happy to contemplate an accession which could 
bring its own problems, including probably — though Fox himself was not 
involved — some suspicious queries from the King. In the event Tierney 
and Sheridan, in their different ways, remained in touch with the 
Ministry; but ‘the Party’ as an entity continued in its own style of broad if 
temperate opposition, distinct, one may argue, in form and essence from 
its most credible but still unlikely allies. 

These clearly were by now ‘the Grenvilles’ or “Grenvillites’, as they were 
often loosely called: the three brothers, with Spencer and Windham and 
some relations, dependants and adherents, extending to a separate 
friendly connexion centred on Fitzwilliam and a small number of inde- 
pendently minded peers and MPs.? Their relative cohesion in confronting 
the Ministry over foreign affairs had by now indeed led to their being 
described as ‘the New Opposition’. But this was misleading in some 
respects, as a key to their own character and in comparison with that of 


1. For ‘the Party’ in its earlier form, of which the Foxite Whigs claimed to be the true 
heirs, see II, 53-6; for Fox’s announcement of withdrawal from the Commons’ pro- 
ceedings, p. 42 above. 

2. Cf. indeed p. 557, n4 above. 

3. Affiliations and numbers are examined in Harvey, “The Grenville Party 1801-1826’, 
and in James J. Sack, The Grenvillites 1801-29 . . . (1979), chs. I-III. 
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‘the Old Opposition’. For attitudes varied even within the family. ‘The 
eldest brother Buckingham was more anxious to attack over a wider front, 
and the second, Thomas, more readily attracted to Whigs across the 
floor, than was the youngest, Lord Grenville himself. And while their 
influence was sometimes, and importantly, at odds with his public 
primacy, he was always the accepted Parliamentary focus for the group, 
and at this period held the orthodox disapproving view of party, which 
indeed he never wholly shed. Nor was his main object at this time 
favoured by Fox or Tierney or Sheridan or Grey, for it was to see Pitt 
restored to his former office. The tactics would be governed to some 
extent by circumstance. But Grenville was for long clear about their 
limits: ‘I am far enough’, he declared at the start, ‘from any idea of putting 
myself at the head or at the tail of what is called opposition’, and he 
lamented his position later as it slipped into something different.? ‘The 
group itself, moreover, while visibly a group,‘ was not as strictly disci- 
plined or indeed organised as was sometimes supposed, and at this stage 
was not closely in touch with others. In spirit it remained for some time 
closer to a traditional connexion than to a third party; and its historical 
significance lies indeed in its transition from the one to the other, suiting it 
thereafter to fill a leading role which lasted for a further twenty years.° 
The situation in the summer of 1802 did not therefore look unpromising 
for the Government. It held a general election in July, the first for a United 
Kingdom, in which, allowing for the sizeable Irish element and suspending 
judgment on the relations between the ‘New and ‘Old’ Oppositions, there 
was ‘little or nothing’, in Addington’s words, to mark a real change from the 
results of the last such occasion in 1796. At Westminster itself the ‘Old 
Opposition’ was unsure of the ground, the Grenvillites were wary of junc- 
tion, and Pitt remained apparently not prepared to take a hand. Events, 
however, then moved once more in a way that unsettled him afresh. For from 
August to October a whole series of disturbing, indeed menacing signs could 
be seen on the Continent. The remodelling of the Batavian constitution’ 


1. The terms, probably coined by London newspapers, came to be used by them as a 
convenient shorthand. 

2. Recalling old ties; cf: II, 32n5, 189n2. 

3. Grenville to Sir John Newport, an old and intimate friend, 12 November 1801 (Eng. 
Ms d 80, Bodleian Library). Cf. his remark in the Lords on 3 November that he was not ‘a 
professed oppositionist’ (PR., 3rd ser., XVI, 63), and his dislike of ‘a peevish harassing 
opposition on the details of business’ in February 1803 (Buckingham, III, 250). For later 
similar expressions see Harvey, loc. cit., 80, 301-2. 

4. Some at least of its leading members were observed as early as November 1801 to be 
sitting together near the Bar of the Commons, on the bench occupied by Burke after he 
broke with Fox (Harvey, loc. cit., 29). 

5. There is some degree of difference (though not, it seems to me, a sharp one) between 
the authorities here — Harvey, Sack, and Jupp in Lord Grenville — in their assessments of the 
Grenvillites at this stage and thus of timing in the emergence of a new party. I incline 
towards Jupp’s view (op. cit., 315-19 and n51). 

6. Hof P,1, 160-6. See II, 622~3 for 1796. 

7. P.567 above. 
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had included a pledge to reduce the size of the French forces in Holland; but 
that did not take place, and Bonaparte was now refusing to withdraw them 
from Flushing or Utrecht. At much the same time he crowned a rearrange- 
ment in Piedmont by annexing it directly to France, as he did also the island 
of Elba and then the duchy of Parma. Finally, and more important to feeling 
in Britain, he intervened directly in Swiss affairs with an Act of Mediation 
early in October.! These developments followed and accompanied demands 
in London, to restrain the activities of French émigrés, exile French princes, 
and curb the tone and language of the press. The combination roused the 
Government to object — ‘the Doctor’, wrote Camden, ‘is extremely warlike” 
— and to state British interest in ‘certain’ European states; eliciting a state- 
ment in return that, given the cantons’ unsettlements, France ‘could not do’ 
without Switzerland being properly secure. This short space of time, which 
had been meant to improve relations with an exchange of Ambassadors, 
marked instead, and openly, a turning point for the worse. 

It also stirred Pitt to take political soundings. In July, returning from a 
visit to Cambridge for the general election, he had told Grenville he 
‘much wished’ to come to Dropmore for ‘a couple of days’, and they seem 
to have agreed to see each other again if the latter visited the Kent or 
Sussex coast.’ That seems to have been postponed, and in September Pitt 
suffered the serious blow to his health.t In mid October however 
Grenville stayed some days at Walmer, where he found in long conversa- 
tions that matters appeared to have moved. Pitt had not been in touch 
with Ministers since July, until Castlereagh had come down in the past 
week to bring him up to date. But from what had been happening in 
Europe, and this personal report, he now thought that war was likely. 
Much would turn on what might develop in Switzerland, and the sub- 
sequent reaction from Austria and Russia. If they remained passive, our 
own freedom of action was removed.° But if war came, he did not believe 
that the Government had the necessary talents or reputation in the 
country. In such case therefore, ‘if he saw his Services desired by the King 
& the public’ he ought not allow the state of his health, ‘however bad’, to 
stand in the way. 


But he said with the same openness, what I cannot deny, that the having 
formed that determination in his own mind was of itself a strong 
reason against his taking any steps which should appear to have a ten- 
dency to accelerate (much more to force) such a change in the direction 


1. Cf. ibid above for earlier events. The exact sequence of annexations now was Elba in 
August, Piedmont in September, Parma (with Placentia) in October on the death of the 
Grand Duke. 

2. To Bathurst, 24 October 1802 (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

3. Pitt to Grenville, 12 July, 3 October 1802 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 99-100, 111-12). 

4. P.547 above. 

5. See Fedorak, loc. cit., 184 for two memoranda written by Castlereagh at Walmer, the 
second, for Pitt, preserved in Cambridge University Library Ms 6958/2919. 
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of affairs; as his hope of acting with advantage if he resumed the 
Government must be founded on its being manifest that the thing was 
not of his seeking, but that he undertook so difficult a task only in com- 
pliance with the wishes of the public and in Obedience to the 
command of the King, if His Majesty should think ut useful to Hts services to 
lay these commands upon him.' 


‘Here then we are’, Grenville commented, ‘in a situation perfectly new’. 
In point of fact the novelty was not complete. Pitt’s mind was still focused 
on a deep desire not to appear to be making trouble; to behave in such a 
way that if he departed from his pledge to Addington it would be in 
response to a public demand which was shared or accepted by the King. 
In a sense therefore changing events were serving to reinforce an old 
determination. This indeed had been made clear recently to Canning, on 
his own prolonged visit before Grenville arrived: it was at this point that 
Pitt defined his ambition as being for ‘character, not office’.? But of course 
whether or not his ‘romantic’ intention could be sustained,? the assent to a 
return was notable in itself; and the question then arose for the ‘New 
Opposition’ how that might come about. Might Addington be persuaded 
to retire of his own accord? But probably that could be effected only by 
Pitt. Might the King decide to remove his Minister? That presented 
formidable difficulties. The only other means of achieving the object 
would therefore be by persuasion, through Parliamentary pressure; and it 
was for that course that the Grenvilles and Canning, in loose conjunction, 
resolved to plan.* 


Ill 


The immediate effects of this increased momentum were not helpful to 
any one concerned: to the Grenvilles, to Canning, to Pitt’s other well- 
wishers, or to Pitt himself. The first two overplayed their hands, and the 
last was not prepared to make any commitments. At the beginning of 
November Grenville indeed warned his brothers not to count their chick- 
ens by expecting something ‘much more nearly brought into the shape of 
a proposition, than this matter is, or’ — he added cautiously — ‘probably 
ever will be’. ‘*. .. we are moving too fast,’ he commented as he watched 


1. ‘A point’, Grenville added, ‘of which he as well as myself seems to entertain no little 
doubt’; Grenville to Thomas Grenville, from Walmer, 19 October 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 
41852). He wrote in similar strain to Buckingham, again from Walmer, the next day 
(Buckingham, III, 211~13). 

2. See p. 565 above, and 541 for Canning’s stay in the Castle’s cottage at Walmer. 

3. Cf. Camden over eighteen months earlier (p. 564 above). 

4. The possibilities, as notified by Canning, were listed by Malmesbury in October 
(Malmesbury, IV, 80-2). The latter was not himself then a Grenvillite, but was being called 
on for information about the Court which he gained through the Duke of York. 
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the first results of his report; and he was right.! Buckingham ~ a liability as 
so often — at once set to work to construct a Cabinet, from which 
Addington and Hawkesbury would be specifically excluded. With agree- 
ment from brother Thomas and probably from Spencer, he moreover 
induced Grenville to accept,this demand: a misjudgment which at once 
placed the latter in difficulties. For Grenville had in fact discussed with Pitt 
the same question of a future arrangement, but one which included 
Addington and Hawkesbury in a combination of present and past 
Ministers.? He was therefore now obliged to follow up by confessing that 
he had found more problems from his associates than he had then 
expected, and that ‘any such compromise’ would ‘totally’ destroy the 
group’s ‘means of being any use’. The reversal was awkward for him, and 
ill timed. It could be represented as a design to ‘storm the closet’, the ulti- 
mate triumph of that exercise of party which Grenville himself was at 
pains to condemn.‘ And it came furthermore at a point when Pitt had 
learned that the Ministry was at last disillusioned with Bonaparte and pre- 
pared more openly to face a break. If this proved to be so, it was likely 
that, despite his misgivings, he would feel bound to support such efforts.° 
In that event Addington could carry on for the time being, and the 
Grenvilles’ house of cards would fall to the ground. 

Canning too made a mistake. He was now closely enough in touch with 
the brothers to be told their ideas, if still with some reservations, and indeed 
to sound Pitt on their behalf over the future of the Catholic question — pro- 
ducing the uncommunicative response that ‘we should feel . . . a sincere 
desire to find, if possible, such a solution as might be satisfactory to his 
Majesty, and at the same time not inconsistent with the maintenance of our 
public characters’.® His independent exertions, however, were not always 
welcome. Shortly before Parliament was to meet in November he hatched a 


1. Grenville to Buckingham, November 1802 (Buckingham, III, 214; between the ist 
and the 8th). A ‘congress’ was intended, to take place at Stowe, a prospect of which he dis- 
approved (to Thomas Grenville, 2 November 1802; B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

2. Buckingham to Grenville, 1 November 1802 (H1.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 117-22). He also 
disliked any idea of including Dundas; and trusted, naturally, that ‘Surely, surely’ Thomas 
would be found a place. His letter, and a milder one from Thomas himself (op. cit., 115-17), 
reveal the nature of their brother’s tentative discussion with Pitt on possible arrangements. 

3. Grenville to Pitt, 8 November 1802 (op. cit., 123~4), after the ‘congress’ (n1 above) 
which he attended in the event. Spencer was also there, but Windham was not, through ill 
health. See also Malmesbury, IV, 91. Jupp, op. cit., 319-20 sums up the exchange. 

4. Cf. p. 574 above; and I, 635 for the suspicion attached to storming the closet. 
Grenville had indeed at first thought it ‘ridiculous’ for the ‘congress at Stowe’ to review 
‘what sort of Government the King or Pitt or both should make’ (to Thomas Grenville, 2 
November 1802; B.L. Add. Ms 41852). When he attended, however, his brothers soon 
‘fully’ convinced him that they were right (Thomas Grenville to Spencer, 10 November 
1802; B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G46). 

5. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 25 October 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

6. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 2 November 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852); ‘Paper given 
to Mr. Canning’, 8 November 1802, in Pitt’s hand and Grenville’s files (H.M.C., Dropmore, 
VII, 123). 
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plot with some of his intimates, and then with Malmesbury, to give notice of 
a motion for an Address to the throne if the Ministry was not ‘strengthened’ 
within a fortnight. The threat was to be heightened privately by an 
unsigned letter to Addington, warning of an undisclosed list of supporters; 
and the plan was to be kept secret, particularly from Pitt, by now estab- 
lished in Bath to take the waters before the session opened. Not surprisingly, 
it miscarried. Pitt soon learned of it, and Canning hurried down to see him 
only to receive a veto on anything of the kind. Malmesbury, likewise in Bath 
and revealed as involved, was similarly told, pleasantly but firmly, to stop.! 
These episodes, coming from both quarters, helped strengthen an 
anxiety not to be rushed which Pitt showed more strongly the more 
strongly he was pushed. He was pleased in any case with the improvement 
in the country’s finances since the peace — ‘a revenue equal to all Europe 
.., and a commerce as great as that of all Europe’ —, a justification he 
could plead for his judgment on peace in his own final stage;? and he 
confirmed his immediate stance in fact only two days before he saw 
Canning. On 15 November he wrote to Grenville that any idea of his 
returning to Government was ‘out of the question, unless in the event of 
war having taken place, or at least being inevitable’. If that were to come 
about, he might be called ‘in such a way’ that he would not be at liberty to 
decline; ‘though’, he added, ‘your decision [clearly referring to the vetoes 
on Cabinet membership] would add the greatest possible discouragement 
to the attempt’. Otherwise he saw ‘nothing to be gained by the public, and 
much to be lost to my own credit and character by listening to the idea’. 
This recalcitrance was soon extended, though as it turned out abortively, 
to contact with the Ministry itself. According to Rose, who was staying 


Cf. pp. 560, 570 above for Grenyille’s own position in relation to Pitt’s pledge of March 
1801 — which does not seem to have affected significantly a continuing desire for the latter’s 
return. Some suspicions, incidentally, remained in some quarters that Pitt in fact intended to 
raise the Catholic question again if he returned to office; Lord Redesdale for one, the former 
John Mitford (see I, 82, 429-30) and now Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, held them in the 
summer of 1803 (to Pitt, 16 May 1803; Holland Rose, II, 486, and see also by inference in a 
further letter of the 22nd in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). 

1. Canning’s diary, 19, 21, 25~6 October 1802 (Canning Ms 29d); Canning to Grenville, 
30 October-1g November 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 69038); Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 2 
November 1802 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852); Malmesbury, IV, 83-117, 142 — a good account of a 
stupid business to which he rather foolishly lent himself after being sounded in general on 
York (p. 576, n4 above); Rose, I, 484~92, similar to the ‘Notes’ he sent to Pretyman (Pretyman 
Ms 435/44). This particular cat seems to have been let out of the bag by Mulgrave 
(Malmesbury, IV, 107-8, 166), writing after Pitt had already complained of ‘some of my 
Friends . .. running much faster in their Ideas than I can keep pace with’ (15 November 1802; 
Normanby Mss box J, 387). See p. 548 above for Pitt’s visit to Bath. 

2. Malmesbury’s account a month later, on 13 December, of ‘a sort of panegyric on the 
state of the country’. Pitt added ‘laughingly’ and ‘a debt as large as that of all Europe’ 
(Malmesbury, TV, 146-7). Cf. p. 420 above for his confidence in the finances if given a breath- 
ing space from war. 

3. A.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 126-7. Since he was answering a letter which, giving him ‘great 
pain’, was Grenville’s of the 8th (see p. 577, n3 above), the nature of the ‘decision’ and ‘dis- 
couragement Is clear. 
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assiduously at hand for as long as he could, Pitt decided ‘to have no 
Responsibility whatever . . . on the Subject of foreign Politicks’, and 
definitely not to go to London — he had earlier been doubtful — for the 
forthcoming opening of the session. He also thought of writing to 
Addington and Hawkesbury ‘in a Style’ that would ‘prevent all further 
Attempts to draw him into confidential Communications’; and while in 
the event he did not go so far, thinking it ‘too formal’, he told the Foreign 
Secretary, who sent him some despatches to read, that he did not know 
enough to comment and would be remaining in Bath for a while. ! 

This abstention from commitment, though varying in tone, lasted 
through the winter. Pitt stayed put in Bath until Christmas Eve, while 
assorted friends, sometimes competing, sought to gain his ear. Camden, 
Carrington and Bathurst, Rose, Malmesbury, Mulgrave, Pretyman and 
Canning saw or wrote to him in November. From another direction, 
Addington’s brother Hiley talked to him early in that month, and 
Castlereagh late in December. When his departure finally seemed certain, 
Addington himself wrote requesting a meeting on return.? It was not in 
point of fact a favourable moment, for a variety of incidents had upset Pitt 
in recent weeks. The most substantial concerned the Minister’s budget for 
the forthcoming year, in which he proposed to make an unprecedentedly 
large issue of short-term unfunded Exchequer bills: a reversal, in his prede- 
cessor’s view, of the principle of funding Government borrowing and more 
recently of trying to meet ‘extraordinary’ expenses within the year, objects 
moreover with which he claimed Addington had specifically concurred. 
This proved indeed to be a serious cause of grievance, for it touched Pitt in 
what was always his most sensitive point.? He was also annoyed by offensive 
remarks in The Times, a Ministerialist journal which was known to have 
close contacts with Hiley Addington; and by the conferment of a peerage 


It was in this period — on the 21st — that he made his remark quoted in I, 153, in answer to 
a comment that public opinion could not declare itself “quite alone and unaided’; “Yes, 
often in a way not only unknown, but in a manner as if it had no concerted beginning” 
(Malmesbury, TV, 112-13, giving the whole double quotation marks). 

1. Rose to Pretyman, 21 November 1802 (Pretyman Ms 435/44); Rose’s diary for 22 
November (Rose, I, 494-5). 

2. Addington to Pitt, 12 November 1802 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/4); Pitt to Addington, 30 December 1802 (Pellew, op. cit., I, 108); Rose, I, 514-15. 

3. See Rose, 1, 512-14, 517-18. Pitt also complained of a remark in Addington’s budget 
speech which he thought reflected on his own management of naval expenses (Pellew, op. 
cit., II, 102n); of alterations to the arrangements of the second Sinking Fund (for which see 
I, 268); and of ‘gross errors’, as Rose put it, “arising from the most childish zgnorance’ in the 
presentation of the figures. See also the draft, nd, of an indignant message for the press 
from Rose, castigating Addington’s financial ignorance (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/8). The issue of the Exchequer bills — a ‘gradual’ one, to be made on the 
security of the Vote for 1803 — was for £5 million, with a further £6 million authorised for 
the next year. Pitt argued persistently that this contravened the leading efforts of his own 
Administration, in both peace and war (and cf. I, 258-69, II, 517-19); Addington held that 
the enlarged issues were justified by an increase in trade which needed correspondingly to 
be sustained (and cf. pp. 10-12 above for practice under Pitt since 1797). 
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on Dundas, arranged in fact in August but of which he had heard nothing 
from the recipient himself.! He was therefore in no friendly mood, as he 
showed in his reply, alluding to ‘many’ matters which caused him ‘regret 
and anxiety’, and disclosing that he was breaking his journey with Rose and 
then with Malmesbury and finally Grenville.? Nevertheless he felt obliged 
to accept the invitation, and the meeting duly took place on 5 January 1803. 


Despite this prelude, the two men in the event got on better than perhaps 
either had expected. Indeed they met again twice in the next three weeks.’ 
Pitt seems to have lectured Addington on finance. But he was prepared to 
wait and see if the errors would be admitted, and meanwhile discussed 
foreign affairs amicably enough — as he had done recently with 
Castlereagh — and found his doubts somewhat eased. The greatest point of 
interest however, to the Minister and his anxious critics alike, yielded 
nothing definite. Addington put out a feeler, apparently at the last minute, 
on the possibility of Pitt acting with him; but the response, according to 
Pitt’s account, was that the King’s wishes would have to be learned first. 
The tone of the talks was civil. There was doubtless some amiable chat 
overnight. But it was elusive; the intentions remained opaque.° 


Richard Pares, in Aing George [II and the Politicians, 129n2, noted that ‘In 1801—2 it was very 
hard to rouse [Pitt] against Addington’s mistakes in foreign policy, but he immediately 
pricked up his ears when he thought he saw Addington making mistakes on finance’. The 
contrast may be somewhat overdrawn, but the emphasis, at this point, is valid. Not long 
afterwards, Grenville observed that Pitt’s ‘dislike of the whole system of the present 
government, and particularly of the finance measures of the present session, is open and undis- 
guised, avowed to all his friends’ (to Buckingham, 15 February 1803; Buckingham, III, 251). 
He continued indeed to pursue his complaints through Steele in the Treasury (eg Steele to 
Pitt, 5, 11 February 1803; Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 06/54); and see Rose, II, 35 for his 
thoughts as late as April. 

1. The Times accused him on 2 December of skulking in retirement when he should be 
openly supporting the Ministry, and renewed the attack on the 14th (see Rose, I, 509, 511, 
518). For Pitt’s reaction to Dundas’s peerage see op. cit., 516-17. 

2. Pitt to Addington, 30 December 1802 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 108). The reply was indeed 
written from Dropmore. See Rose, I, 514~18 for the conversations at the first stop, and 
Malmesbury, TV, 152~7 for those at the second. The journey ended moreover in company 
with Canning for part of the last stage (op. cit., 158). 

3. The first meeting took place at the White Lodge in Richmond Park, which George 
III had offered to Addington i in 1801 and in fact refurnished for him. There was a further 
brief one in Downing Street, and longer talks at the White Lodge again on 17~18 January, 
when Pitt dined and slept. 

4. See p. 579 above for Castlereagh’s call at Bath. 

5. According to Rose a month later, Pitt said that Addington mentioned the possibility 
of co-operation in an embarrassed manner as they were returning to London together (he 
put it on the 17th) and had driven as far as Hyde Park before raising the subject (diary for 21 
February 1803; Rose, Il (1860), 27-8). 

Impressions of the talks themselves varied with the point of view: cf. Addington to Hiley 
Addington, 8 January (Sidmouth Ms 152M/C1803 OZ F1/1), Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 9 
January (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55), Canning to Malmesbury, 10 January (Malmesbury, IV, 
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Their very opacity nonetheless gave rise to trouble in due course. 
Canning recorded from a conversation with Pitt at the time that there was 
‘Something like discreet hint at the shadow of an offer — but so faint that it 
is good for nothing. Not even (as I hope)’, he added, ‘for A. to quote which 
I much dreaded’.! His hope was premature. Three months later 
Addington told a confidant that ‘in January intimation came to him on the 
part of Mr. Pitt, that Mr. Pitt was less disinclined to return to power’, and 
he accordingly informed Steele, Spencer Perceval, Long and ‘others of 
Mr. Pitt’s friends’ that he for his part would be ‘no obstacle to so desirable 
an end’. He affirmed much the same indeed directly to Pitt. Information 
had come from ‘a most respectable channel’ that the latter might ‘conquer 
his personal unwillingness’ and return to ‘an official situation’ provided 
the King and Cabinet agreed; and ‘some expressions’ to the same effect 
had ‘dropped’ from Pitt himself at the close of their talks.? This gives a 
definite impression, at a time when memories were actively in dispute.? 
Pitt did not accept it, and from the nature of the case there is no support- 
ing evidence either way. Something may have fallen, relayed or direct, 
which allowed the Minister to harbour expectations; for Pitt, beset in 
London on all sides as he knew he would be, may well have used shades of 
language according to whom he talked. He was in contact once more with 
Government and Addington himself as he had not been effectively for 
several months, and also with friends less committed to outright opposi- 
tion — as Canning complained — than some of those whom he had lately 
seen.+ Such exposures may have somewhat shaken recent impressions. 
Canning for one certainly thought so: Pitt was ‘Still determined to do right 
[ie oppose the Ministry] — but . . . not so determined as a week ago’; his 
answer to Addington’s feeler was ‘general, as he says, safe from misunder- 
standing. I hope so’; ‘he promises & vows to take a Line fair to the Country 
& to himself but I am not so confident as I was’.® The difficulties arising 


164), Canning’s diary for 17 [?18] January (Canning Ms 29d) and his letter to his wife in 
Marshall, The Rise of George Canning, 233-6; Pitt to Rose, 11, 28 January and Rose’s diary for 
20-1 February 1803 (Rose, I, 5-9, 18-28). 

1. Diary for 17 [?] January 1803; Canning Ms aod. 

2. Conversation with Abbot on 19 April 1803 (Colchester, I, 413); Addington to Pitt, 18 
April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 125). The channel is said to have been ‘the Right Hon. John 
Sullivan’ (ibid, and see also 117) — an obscure intermediary, one might have thought. He 
was presumably the MP who had been made Under Secretary for War and the Colonies to 
his brother-in-law Robert Hobart (for whom see p. 553 above) and became a Privy 
Councillor in 1805. 

The word ‘power’ in Abbot’s report is almost certainly recorded inaccurately; ‘an 
official situation’, in Addington’s own phrase, is much more credible in the light of the 
current situation and of subsequent events. As the latter would show, he was not thinking 
in January of ceding his own place; in fact he later affirmed that in the next few weeks he 
consulted some of his colleagues on a plan for Pitt’s return in which he himself 
(Addington) retained his position (to Pitt, 21 April 1803; Pellew, op. cit., II, 129). 

3. To be discussed on pp. 000-00 below. 

4. Malmesbury, TV, 150, 168, 172. 

5. Diary for 17[?], 20 January 1803 (Canning Ms 29d). And see 26 January. 
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from his position — from the pledge to a successor of whom he now had 
doubts — were mounting inexorably and pressing at too great a speed. 

His reaction was swift. After his opening talks with Addington he 
seemed prepared to attend Parliament following the Christmas recess. But 
after their close he went down to Walmer, and stayed there for two and a 
half months.! Both sides were surprised and aggrieved by his absence: the 
Grenvilles because they had hoped for closer contact and his vivifying 
influence in the debates, Addington because he wanted to pursue the lead 
which he thought had been tentatively supplied.2 Meanwhile the tone of 
Anglo-French relations deteriorated still farther. Bonaparte’s resentment 
of the London newspapers was a continual irritant, while British uneasi- 
ness was fuelled by growing effects from the hardening of trade restric- 
tions. In such an atmosphere there were plenty of occasions for worry, 1n 
Europe and beyond. Hawkesbury had opened an approach to Russia in 
the autumn for a fresh defensive alliance which as yet showed little sign of 
fulfilment; and now anxiety for the Continent deepened as Austria con- 
sented under pressure to a realignment of German territories, virtually 
obliterating the small free cities and petty principalities, which dealt a 
mortal blow to her domination of the Diet and favoured Prussia above 
herself. A more acute source of acrimony arose farther afield. At the end of 
January a report — the Sebastiani report — was published in Paris from an 
officer sent officially to Egypt, which decried the effectiveness of the 
British force there and claimed that the occupation could be ended by an 
expedition of six thousand men from France. This aroused a storm in 
London, and the temperature rose farther in late February following an 
angry scene between Bonaparte and the British Ambassador Whitworth. 
The French were still not out of Holland;? they were indeed being rein- 
forced; and early in March a naval force left Brest bound, as it transpired, 
for Indian waters. At that same time Parliament was asked for and voted 
further supplies to increase the forces; the militia was embodied; and fresh 
military dispositions were made for Britain and Ireland and India itself: 

‘These were reasons enough for Addington to wish to bind Pitt more 
securely. For Ministers were coming under greater strain as they seemed 
unable to stem the tide. In point of fact their despatches to Paris were 
taking a progressively firmer line, and Bonaparte himself was out to seize 


1. Leaving finally on g April. On Parliament see Grenville to Buckingham, 10 January 
1803 (Buckingham, III, 242) — an attitude unchanged from the turn of the year (same to 
Thomas Grenville, 3 January 1803, reporting on Pitt at Dropmore (see p. 580 and n2 
above), B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

2. Eg on the one side same to Buckingham, 15 February, 12 March 1803 (Buckingham, 
III, 251, 262-3); on the other, Colchester, I, 414 — ‘But Mr. Pitt stayed at Walmer during 
February and March’. The disappointment was the greater because at first he hinted at 
and then announced his intention to return in mid February (Pitt to Carrington, 18 
January 1803, Bodleian Library Mss Film 1121; Grenville to Pitt, 30 January 1803, H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 141, and see also Pitt to Rose, 16 February 1803, Rose, I, 9), and then put off 
an appearance until, he hoped, after Easter (same to same, 2 March 1803, op. Cit., 10). 

3. Cf. pp. 574-5 above; and 206 for Whitworth. 
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advantages and show his power rather than precipitate a war at this 
point.'! But the Cabinet’s deliberations had few visible results, and if the 
public at large did not yet anticipate a final break there was a growing feeling 
of frustration, and eyes were focusing more sharply on the silent absentee. 
The Government still did not have to worry unduly about opposition in 
Parliament. The Grenvilles were resigned for the time being to a limited 
campaign; they were not popular, did not command either sufficient or con- 
sistent strength, and while waiting for Pitt to declare himself had not made 
serious approaches elsewhere.? In the ‘Old Opposition’ Fox remained 
neutral, if unbenevolently, while peace lasted, and other elements varied in 
their often indecisive responses. Tierney was still disposed — in fact now 
more strongly — to favour Addington; Grey, who was not, disliked the 
thought of assisting the Grenvilles, and at one remove Pitt; and the Carlton 
House politicians, centred on Moira, Sheridan and Erskine, and pursuing a 
distinctive course when the Prince’s finances were concerned, were likewise 
not particularly anxious to embarrass the Ministry in other respects.* While 
Addington remained open to reinforcements from among these assorted 
interests, he therefore feared neither them‘ nor the ‘New Opposition’, if 
such it could be termed. But Pitt was another matter; and driven by hope 
from the recent talks and rising alarm from the trend of events, the Minister 
decided in March to make a more specific approach. 


IV 


He did so through Dundas, now created Viscount Melville.° The channel 
was one on which he must have congratulated himself. Dundas’s initial 


1. Pitt for his part indeed wondered, though far from confidently, if he might not be 
merely ‘bullying’ (to Chatham, 2 March 1803; copy in P.R.O. 30/8/r101). 

2. Fora limited campaign see Grenville to Buckingham, 30 January 1803 (Buckingham, 
III, 248), Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 25 January, 1, 20 February (H.M.C., Dropmore, 
VII, 138-9, 141, 146); for unpopularity cf. p. 202 and ng above. Indications of strength in 
differing circumstances in the summers of 1802 and 1803 are given on pp. 574, 606 below. 

3. The Prince’s further need of financial rescue at this time was a prime factor in his 
attitude towards the various sectors of the Parliamentary world. 

4. As had been suggested in fact in January when opportunity arose to make a pair of 
appointments outside the Cabinet, from which Tierney, the clearest prospect, did not 
benefit. 

5. InI, 132 I referred inexcusably to Pitf’s creation of Dundas as a peer. 

Melville was apparently going down to Walmer on a visit in any case, and Addington in 
point of fact may have tried to seek pointers earlier through Chatham. Certainly there was 
an unusually constant flow of letters from the elder to the younger brother between late 
February and late March 1803. But while these elicited Pitt’s views on Malta, on 
Bonaparte’s conduct, and ~ at greater and indignant length — on what he saw as the failure 
to prepare financially on proper lines for a possibly lengthy war, they failed to draw him on 
his intentions. I have not found the letters themselves; but Pitt’s replies — including one 
answering a question from Chatham through Camden on the prospect of his coming to 
town — are in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4, for 24, 27, 28 February, 2, 8, 25 
March 1803, all except for the letter of 8 March printed in Stanhope, IV, 3~10, 17-18, 25-6. 
The last drew attention to his attitude as already learned by then by Melville. 
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scorn of the Administration had been largely assuaged by its survival,' a 
modus vivendi for management in Scotland, and consultation on Indian 
affairs.2 His acceptance of the task now might seem to augur well for its 
prospect as well as for his own future. Whatever the reservations over past 
divergences, he looked back with pride to past achievements? and wished 
profoundly to see Pitt once more in office; and his influence, coming from 
the most loyal and confidential of the old inner circle, might surely be 
expected to carry considerable weight. This however proved to be opti- 
mistic; recent circumstances had left a mark, as other voices were heard in 
Dundas’s long absence — a factor always to be reckoned with — and the 
acceptance of a peerage raised Pitt’s suspicion that some unannounced 
arrangement was on the cards.* Such impediments might well have been 
removed when the two met on 20 March, if the message itself had been at 
all congenial. But whatever Addington may have intended, that turned 
out not to be the case. 

One cannot be sure in point of fact how far Melville was able to say all 
that was wished. In conversations ranging widely over two days, the crit- 
ical issue seems scarcely to have been explained. From Pitt’s account as 
reported afterwards, his visitor ‘began cautiously to open his proposals. 
But he saw it would not do, and stopped abruptly’; and from Melville’s 
own, which was seen by Pitt at the time, ‘there was no room for any discus- 
sion’ of the detailed offer. The leading proposition was certainly quite 
remarkably inept. Addington and Pitt should be Secretaries of State in a 
Ministry in which the First Lord of the Treasury should be Chatham.° 
Given the relative positions of the two brothers over the past twenty years, 
and Chatham’s alignment in 1801,’ such an arrangement was unlikely to 
be welcome. But in any case the central point, that Pitt would not come 
back as First Lord of the ‘Treasury himself, ruled out any possible alterna- 
tive at once. ““Really”’, he said to Wilberforce later — ‘with a sly severity, 
and it was almost the only sharp thing I ever heard him say of any friend’ 
~“T had not the curiosity to ask what I was to be.””® 


1. Which he had not expected at the start; see L.C.G. I//, II, no. 2346n1 on p. 488 (cf. 
p- 531 above). See pp. 579-80 above for the peerage. 

2. Where he had been succeeded in 1801 by Viscount Lewisham (soon to succeed as 
Earl of Dartmouth), who gave way to Castlereagh in July 1802. 

3. Cf. pp. 421, 558-9 above. 

4. Canning, it may be noted, had suspected this long before (diary of 4 June 1802; 
Canning Ms 29d). 

5. Wilberforce’s account of a conversation with Pitt, nd but from the context probably 
soon after the event (R.I. and Samuel Wilberforce, Life of Wilberforce, II, 219); Melville to 
Addington, 22 March 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 115). Abbot stated (Colchester, I, 414) that Pitt 
‘dictated’ the letter. But he seems to have limited himself to deleting some phrases which 
he thought ‘too flattering’ to Addington (Rose, I, 31). 

6. Ibid. 

7. See p. 5211 above. 

8. Life of Wilberforce, 11, 219. Pitt’s words were given there in inverted commas. 

Melville’s account to Addington makes this sound quite possible; for while he ‘did not 
conceal from him’ [Pitt] —a revealing phrase — ‘the idea you mentioned, of his returning to 
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The response was taken on grounds of both principle and personal 
choice. This was the occasion on which Pitt expressed his belief, ‘point- 
edly and decidedly’, in 


the absolute necessity there is, in the conduct of the affairs of this 
country, that there should be an avowed and real Minister possessing the 
chief weight in the council, and the principal place in the confidence of 
the King. In that respect there can be no rivality or division of Power. 
That Power must rest with the Person generally called first Minister; and 
that Minister ought . . . to be the Person at the head of the Finances.! 


The maxim, matured from long experience, stood independent of the 
immediate context. But that itself was equally discouraging to 
Addington’s plea. For Pitt reiterated his desire to remain in a private 
station, supporting Government as at the start if it could prove compe- 
tent. He did not disguise his concern at ‘many things’ in its handling of 
~ foreign affairs and financially at home; if the former situation were not so 
critical he doubted if he could have kept silent on the latter. He had 
decided however, for the present at any rate, to take no part in Parliament, 
and stay at Walmer. And as to office, ‘nothing could induce him to come 
forward except an urgent sense of public duty, and a distinct knowledge 
that his services . . . are wished and thought essential both in the highest 
quarter, and by all those with whom. .. he might have to act confidentially’. 
He thus seemed to be confirming his position of the autumn, which he 
reinforced by arguing that current exchanges with France, so important as 
the situation worsened, should not be prejudiced by any return of himself. 
That was an immediate point, to which — shades of February 1801 — he 
appeared to attach importance.’ But it was obvious in any case that he 
could not be recruited except at the head of affairs. 


a share of the government with a person of rank and consideration at the head of it per- 
fectly agreeable to him, and even specified the person you had named . . . there was no 
room for any discussion on that part of the subject, for he stated at once, without reserve or 
affectation, his feelings with regard to any proposition founded on such a basis’ (Pellew, op. 
cit., II, 115). A subsequent memorandum by Grenville, recounting Pitt’s description of the 
occasion, would seem to confirm the point (dated 1803; Buckingham, III, 284). Rose’s 
account, from a conversation with Pitt on 8 April, specifies that Addington had hoped ‘Mr. 
Pitt would . . . be satisfied with naming the First Lord of the Treasury, and filling the office 
of Secretary of State’ (Rose, II, 31), and Grenville noted that there was mention later of the 
Exchequer as a potential alternative (Buckingham, II, 282). But of course Pitt was 
unlikely to have followed his immediate veto of the plan with a question as to his own 
prospective position. Cf. also Malmesbury, IV, 177, and for Canning’s account Marshall, The 
Rise of George Canning, 233. 

1. Melville to Addington, 22 March 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., I, 116). I have altered the 
orthography of the document as I quoted it in I, 281 to give the flavour of the original in 
Sidmouth Ms 152M/C1803 OZ 326, which I had not then consulted. 

2. Cf. p. 516 above. The original ms of the letter is printed in Pellew, op. cit., I, 114-16; 
copies exist in Melville’s papers (B.L. Add. Ms 41002) and in Pitt’s (Dacres Adams 
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In the next fortnight, however, such a prospect was thrust to the fore. 
Relations with France were now at a highly critical stage. The Government 
had decided by the turn of the year, in parallel with Pitt’s own strong 
opinion, to postpone the withdrawal of troops from conquests due for 
return, and in addition above all from Malta.! This last question assumed a 
growing prominence in the worsening atmosphere: a ‘perfidy’ denounced 
by Bonaparte in response to British accusations of infringements elsewhere. 
On 13 March he unleashed a furious outburst on Whitworth, before a large 
audience, accusing Britain of being determined on war. Talks however con- 
tinued, with Hawkesbury seeking fresh conditions to meet British views of 
recent developments. Malta should be garrisoned by Britain for ten years, 
after which the island would be handed over to the Maltese themselves; a 
proposal altered later to a cession to Britain of the neighbouring island of 
Lampedusa by its unfortunate sovereign, The Two Sicilies, in return for 
British recognition of the French creations of the kingdom of Etruria? and 
the Cisalpine (now named Italian) and Ligurian republics. France for her 
part should provide compensation for Sardinia’s losses, withdraw her 
troops from Holland as proclaimed earlier, and from occupation of 
Switzerland. These were distinctly sterner demands, reflecting the growing 
complaints and indeed, as it proved, a decisive change of attitude. For, 
despite a continuing failure to bring Russia into a closer relationship, but 
conscious of a noticeable fall in commercial activity and a sharper public 
sense of resentment and gloom, the Government resolved by the end of 
March to set a limit to further talks with Bonaparte, and by mid April to 
bring him swiftly to the point.’ The pace therefore was quickening fast, war 
seemed suddenly to be closer, and with that prospect, and what it meant for 
the Ministry, Pitt’s presence was the more strongly desired. 

Addington indeed was now prepared, after the failure of his compromise, 
to cede his place to his predecessor outright. It cannot have been a pleasant 
step to take. He was not anxious to retreat, let alone to be humiliated.* He 


Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). See further Pitt to Rose, 2 March 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 
42772) for his determination not to raise his grievances about finance immediately in 
public at this critical time; a week earlier he had threatened that he might intervene if 
further forthcoming measures and the budget itself looked unsatisfactory (to Chatham, 24 
February 1803; P.R.O. 30/8/101). 

1. Fedorak, loc. cit., 187-g1. Pitt’s own attitude by the end of 1802 emerges from 
Malmesbury, TV, 156; and cf. p. 558 above. 

2. Cf. p. 782 below. 

3. See Fedorak, loc, cit., 1927, 204~7; and cf. p. 582 above for Russia. The proposal for 
Lampedusa was put forward after that for Malta, made on 4 March, was clearly not going 
to be accepted. Hawkesbury informed Whitworth on 30 March and 13 April of the 
Government’s successive decisions on the limit to talks. The public seems to have awoken 
early in March to the possible imminence of war. 

4. Or as Macaulay unfairly and inimitably put it, ‘He was, indeed, under a delusion 
much resembling that of Abou Hassan in the Arabian tale. His brain was turned by his 
short and unreal Caliphate’ (Essay on Pitt, 1859 in The Miscellaneous Writings . . . (with the 
misprint ‘Abon’) (1860), 359). 
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liked being First Minister and was not dissatisfied with his performance; and 
furthermore he was not already in immediate danger of supersession. He 
could still look to the King’s favour and adequate Parliamentary majorities, 
and while there were signs of dissatisfaction in the Cabinet his colleagues 
were unlikely as yet to rebel.! If he stuck it out, he might carry on. But there 
could also have been less happy thoughts: an apprehension perhaps of the 
hazards of war, for which he was inexperienced, that could lead to mounting 
public disgust; a sense of alarm, from the evidence of the earlier occasion on 
which Pitt had taken umbrage,? of the prospect that his lifelong superior 
might now decide to take the field; and a suspicion at any rate that some of 
his Cabinet would not be sorry for a direct change.? On the other hand he 
could reflect that his sacrifice would be recognised as preserving the com- 
plexion of Government, bringing the desired strength to bear without sur- 
rendering to any section of his opponents. Whatever the outcome, a fresh 
intermediary moreover was available in welcome form. For Charles Long, 
one of Pitt’s circle with whom he had earlier been in touch, was at Walmer 
after Melville left, had then borne a message suggesting a meeting, and was 
permitted to talk to the Minister on return. Never an advocate of a rupture — 
suspect indeed to Canning, and not very partial to Rose — his moderating 
influence might be brought into play. He was accordingly authorised by 
Addington to enlarge on a fresh approach, which he did by letter on 3 April 
and possibly a further visit on the 5th.* 

The Minister now professed real anxiety to see Pitt come forward as 
quickly as possible. The talks with France should present no obstacle, for 
one way or another the issue was likely to be clear very soon.® An arrange- 
ment based on Pitt at the Treasury, and providing for respective interests, 
should not be out of reach; he named the persons with the greatest surviving 
claims on himself, and others whom he hoped would not be wholly dis- 
missed. He was prepared to see Canning in some post, despite some per- 
sonal resentment, and also Rose. His only objection was to an immediate 
admittance of the Grenvillites, though they might perhaps come in later. 


1. His favour with the King, resting still above all on the Catholic question, had been 
stressed three months earlier by an observer at Court (see Malmesbury, IV, 140); his strength 
in Parliament now, and indeed a surviving popularity in the country, was noted later by 
Cornwallis (Correspondence of Cornwallis, U1, 506~7). The degree of approval within the 
Cabinet was more dubious, as suggested below; but events nonetheless would shortly 
reveal support under pressure. 

2. See p. 569 above. 

3. There is evidence of this last in Melville to Long, 28 March 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 
40102); Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4, partly 
printed in Stanhope, IV, 28-30); Malmesbury’s diary January—March 1803, for the 
opinion of Pelham, admittedly an initially reluctant member of Cabinet (Malmesbury, IV, 
188, 197-8, 213, 232, 284; and see p. 553, ni above for Pelham’s reluctance). 

4. Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803 as in n3 above; his movements are given in Buckingham, 
III, 284 and Malmesbury, IV, 177-8, 183. See p. 581 above for Addington’s earlier statement 
to him and others; Malmesbury, IV, 168 for Canning’s suspicion of him — together with 
Ryder, Steele and Camden ~ in January (cf. p. 581 above). 

5. Cf. p. 586 above. 
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Long added his own gloss to these statements. He knew that Hawkesbury 
and Castlereagh were convinced of the need for Pitt to take over, though the 
former held views — attributable he thought in part to Addington — on ‘what 
Ministers had a right to expect from you and your friends’, and was also 
opposed to the return in any capacity of his predecessor at the Foreign 
Office, whose policies he thought ‘very ill suited to the circumstances of the 
present times’. Similar sentiments, favourable to Pitt and unfavourable to 
Grenville, were being echoed in the City, and Long himself questioned the 
wisdom of bringing in the latter at once. He hoped that the proposed 
meeting, for which he offered his own house at Bromley, could be held very 
soon; and it duly took place there a week later, on the roth.! 


It did not go as the friends of an accommodation would have wished. For 
at some point Pitt disclosed the conditions on which alone he would agree 
to act. He could come in only in answer to the King’s expressed wish, and 
with authority to submit for George III’s consideration an arrangement 
which could include, subject to the royal concurrence and that of the first 
of the parties concerned, ‘those who were in the former as those who are in his 
present Government’.? Addington was told that he himself could be given 
an office for which there was no exact, if any, precedent: a Speakership of 
the Lords distinct from the Lord Chancellorship, with financial provision 
and naturally a peerage. The categorical statement of intent — the first he 
had heard, whatever his earlier surmises — must have come as a shock. He 
needed time to reflect, and two days later gave a provisional reply. He was 
very willing, as Pitt knew, to leave his post, and he did not want the experi- 
mental Speakership. He was going to consult his colleagues, who were 


1. Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803 as in p. 587, ng above. He also cited the Lord Chancellor, 
Eldon, with Hawkesbury and Castlereagh, but at second hand. He knew furthermore that 
Melville, like himself, was against Grenville’s immediate return (copy of Melville to Long, 
28 March 1803; B.L. Add. Ms 40102). 

For the house at Bromley see p. 89 above. According to Abbot (Colchester, I, 415), 
Addington left on the 11th. Pitt stayed on, since he was required in any case to be in 
London some days later, following the death of his mother which occurred at Burton 
Pynsent on the 3rd (see p. 546 above). She was to be interred in the Abbey by the side of 
Chatham, and the funeral took place on the 16th. 

2. Pitt to Addington, 15 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 122-4). Pitt sent a copy to 
Grenville on the 17th (with the same italics) which is printed in H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 
159~61, and see 157. There was no disagreement subsequently that these two central points 
had been made. Stanhope (IV, 32-3) mentions a third: Pitt’s earlier proviso that no 
arrangement should take place until the talks with France were over, and the question of 
peace or war was decided (cf. pp. 586-7 above). Rose may conceivably have stiffened his 
resolve over this at the last minute (Rose to Pitt, g April 1803; copy in B.L. Add. Ms 42772). 
But whether or not that was so — and the letter may not have reached him in time — the 
stipulation, if made, might have reflected continuing suspicion of an appeasing 
accommodation with France (see Buckingham, III, 284 for Pitt’s possible impression from 
Long on 29 March) from which Pitt could then dissociate himself if it looked like sanc- 
tioning a potential or increasingly shameful peace. 
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meeting the next day, on the wider issues, and suggested a further 
conversation after that.! This however evoked a discouraging response. 
Pitt could see no point in a further talk, for he had nothing to add.? 
Meanwhile, on 13 April, the Cabinet met. The result might have been 
guessed. Ministers would warmly welcome a ‘union of those who had 
concurred in opinion respecting the leading measures of government’; 
but they could not advise the admission of ‘some of those’ whose 
‘declared opinions’ were otherwise. Addington communicated this on the 
14th. On the same day he had a reply. 


My dear Sir, 
I need only acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, and am yours sincerely, 


W Pitt 


That appeared to be conclusive. There was however more to come. For 
Pitt decided to put on paper his version of what had occurred. On 15 April 
he sent Addington a long letter which opened an increasingly stiff corre- 
spondence revealing, among other things, the kind of misconceptions and 
differences in emphasis always liable to arise from unrecorded private 
talks.° Both parties harked back to January. The Minister was accused of 
relaying to his colleagues Pitt’s remarks at that time as ‘a specific and posi- 
tive proposition’, which they had not been. The fact was rather that it was 
he, Addington, who had made all the running, while Pitt had made it clear, 


1. Addington to Pitt, r2 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 119-20, with a copy in H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 158). Colchester, 1, 414 records his reluctance, if he stayed in any post and had 
to take a peerage, to do so in this way rather than with ‘a regular office and duties’ and a 
provision that could not be challenged. 

2. 13 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., I, 121, with a copy in H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 158-9. 
There is a draft in PR.O. 30/8/102). 

3. Addington to Pitt, 14 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 121-2, with a copy in H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 159). His own copy has against the words ‘some of those’ ‘viz. Lord 
Grenville and Mr Windham’. According to Canning the opposition in Cabinet included 
Hawkesbury (see Marshall, Rise of Canning, 243; and also op. cit., 233~7 for a long account 
to his wife, after seeing Pitt, of events from Melville’s visit in March onwards). 

4. Pellew, op. cit., II, 122. 

5. For what follows see Pitt to Addington, 15, 21, 22, 24 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., II, 
122—4, 127-8 (with the first also in H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 159-61 and the second in PR.O. 
30/8/102)); Addington to Pitt, 18, 21, 24 April 1803 (Pellew, op. cit., 124~7, 129, with Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/54/4, in addition for the last. Sidmouth Mss 
152M/C1803 OZ 201-4 contain some of the letters from both parties throughout). 
According to the report of an account or accounts said to have been assembled on Pitt’s 
behalf, he regarded the information in Addington’s letter of the 14th as equivalent to a 
‘Minute of Cabinet’, which would be the only record if he did not provide his own 
(Malmesbury, TV, 180-1). 

Pitt’s state of mind is also revealed in the progressively chillier subscriptions to his 
letters, which Addington duly copied. The old ‘yours affectionately’ of many years had 
lasted until January 1803. It was replaced on 13 April by ‘yours sincerely’, and that sank 
after the 15th to ‘your faithful and obedient servant’. 
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in giving him an indication of his own ideas, that the only ground on which 
he would return to office would be ‘some direct previous intimation of his 
Majesty’s wish to that effect, together with full authority to form, for his 
Majesty’s consideration, a plan of arrangement in any manner I thought best’. 
Having done that, he had no intention of pressing ‘any point’ — rather, he 
would judge if he could proceed; and he had said further that he would not 
make ‘a distinct proposal’ to former colleagues until such authority was 
available. Meanwhile he had wished Addington to understand that he 
could give only an ‘outline’ of his ideas, to enable the Minister to decide 
how far they might be recommended to the King; and that they included 
his own intention to bring in some of those past colleagues, provided they 
consented, to whom the Cabinet’s reservations now applied. 

Such a missive obviously demanded a riposte. Addington built his case 
on a significantly different impression. Agreeing that Pitt had not ‘origi- 
nated’ a ‘proposition’, he gave his own account of January, from which the 
rest flowed. Their talks then had appeared to justify his belief that his pre- 
decessor might return to ‘an official situation’! if given to understand that 
it was the wish of the King and of ‘his Majesty’s confidential servants’.? 
He had hoped to learn more following the meeting, and then tried per- 
force through intermediaries, receiving in due course an agreement to a 
further talk and also verbal information, from Melville, that Pitt “had no 
wish for any material change, but such as might be necessary . . . respect- 
ing myself’. There was no objection on that score — he himself did not 
want ‘any official situation whatever’. But when Pitt on 10 April placed 
his ideas on the footing now confirmed in his letter, the members of the 
Cabinet had been told and gave advice as the King’s servants. The 
exchanges ended indeed by returning to the start. Pitt stressed that he had 
thought he was being sounded then on a return to form ‘a new plan of 
arrangement’ in his ‘former situation’ — ‘certainly’ not to provide ‘an 
accession of strength to the present government’; Addington that he had 
then had in mind ‘precisely’ what he suggested through Melville, on 
which he had in fact consulted Eldon, Hawkesbury, Castlereagh and 
Spencer Perceval before Parliament met.* 

By this stage therefore disagreement was virtually complete, and Pitt 
called for his letters — to which he added Melville’s from Walmer — to be 
shown to the King. Addington concurred, and presented them by the end 
of the month. George III’s reaction was variously reported. He refused to 
read the package, or even to take notice of it, and was said to have 
remarked a day or two later that it was ‘a foolish business from one end to 


1. Cf. p. 581 and nz above. 

2. Cf. Melville on 22 March, on p. 585 above; ‘. . . both in the highest quarter, and by all 
those with whom . . . he might have to act confidentially’. 

3. According however to Rose’s account of his conversation with Pitt on 8 April, the 
latter had been told a few days earlier by Long that Addington still intended to remain in 
the Cabinet as a Secretary of State (Rose, II, 32). 

4. And cf. p. 583, n5 above. 
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the other, which was begun ill, conducted ill, and terminated ill’. This 
reflected on both participants. He was also said however to have observed 
that Pitt was ‘putting the Crown in commission’; ‘he carried his plan of 
removals so extremely far and high that it might reach him’.! 


V 


From the King’s point of vantage his final comment, as reported, was a 
not unnatural one. For Pitt’s conditions could indeed appear danger- 
ously close to storming the closet. He was disclaiming any such inten- 
tion, as most politicians would do and he was entitled by his earlier 
career;? and he meant what he said, in his own sense. He had been 
forcibly reminded two years before of the monarch’s latent strength, 
albeit on an exceptional issue; he was genuinely anxious to spare George 
III excitement and worry as far as he could;? and at the end of the day he 
had placed the royal consent in a position which was central to his own. 
If the King jibbed at an immediate introduction of Grenville, Pitt would 
not try to force it; he would doubtless decline to do anything more. The 
pressure would then lessen. Nonetheless there would still be pressure, 
indirect and not necessarily of his seeking, in a context in which George 
III had been specifically solicited to extend an invitation which would 
deprive him of a favoured Minister and the latter’s influence over the 
change. The terms were high: authority to submit a list for a new 
Government ‘in any manner’ Pitt ‘thought best’.* It was a far cry from 
the junction of like interests which Addington had envisaged, and had 
claims to expect. 

For the Minister felt that he had reason to be surprised. ‘To some of his 
critics his conduct had been disingenuous: even if he may have had some 
‘real misconceptions . . . there was also a wilful error, and a great appear- 
ance of cunning’.° He may indeed have pushed his interpretation of Pitt’s 
inconclusive remarks to the limit. If the latter gave the impression to 
Melville that ‘he had no wish for any material change’ apart from that 


1. See Malmesbury, IV, 187, 185. The first of these accounts was Pelham’s, who reported 
the words; the last expression was attributed to Malmesbury — who was unsympathetic of 
course to Addington — to the way in which the Minister might have ‘told his story’. 

Canning claimed some days later that the King’s opinion had softened, and hinted that 
this was due to the Duke of York (to Pitt, 3 May 1803; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/4). 

2. Cf. I, 45-7, 135-6, and particularly 635-43. 

3. See eg his emphatic remarks to Malmesbury in November 1802 (Malmesbury, IV, 
116-17); also Rose, II, 23. 

4. P.590 above. There are notes, nd in Pitt’s hand in PR.O. 30/8/197, of posts (senior 
and junior) and names. I find them hard to date, and Melville appears as Dundas. But they 
might relate to this time. 

5. Malmesbury’s own verdict (Malmesbury, IV, 185). Some others, long suspicious and 
having older ties with Pitt, would have been less disposed to accept a qualification. 
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affecting Addington, such a remark from a prospective successor had still 
to be more precisely tested; and some of Addington’s own versions 
stretched the limit itself. Would Pitt, given latitude, really have confined 
his expectations, as was alleged, to ‘one friend’ in the Cabinet, or to two 
less senior Ministerial posts for Ryder and Long?! In point of fact he had 
covered the ground more widely to one of Addington’s messengers at 
least, mentioning Hobart and Pelham unfavourably, Canning and Rose 
for possible office, and speculating at large on the Departmental boards.’ 
There were other thoughts moreover which may have remained discreetly 
concealed: Hawkesbury to leave the Foreign Office, Liverpool — old and ill 
—the Duchy of Lancaster, Hobart and Pelham to be retired (not merely 
moved), Addington himself to be retained if necessary as a Secretary of 
State with a peerage if he would not take the proposed Speakership of the 
Lords.3 Furthermore, and more significantly, Pitt had very recently raised 
Grenville’s name.* There were qualifications to be made to this aspect of 
the Minister’s case. 

Nevertheless he could genuinely think that he had cause to make it. If 
the evidence was by no means hard, it had seemed for some time to point 
one way. The issue of course focused on the question of the Grenvillites, 
and Addington must have been aware that Pitt had been holding aloof 
from them since January, and indeed from the small circle of his own most 
intractable friends. These last had in fact become distinctly worried. Rose 
went to Walmer only twice in two months, and his correspondence was 
limited to answering some queries on finance, with a warning to be careful 
in any remarks in public. Canning, already disturbed by Pitt’s visits to 
Addington, was dismayed and almost incredulous when his subsequent 
approaches to his friend were checked and then effectively stopped. As 
Malmesbury noted in the middle of March, those whom Pitt ‘considered 
as the more immediate followers of his political fortune’ found his behay- 
iour ‘an unfair mystery’; and Malmesbury himself, a more judicious 
witness, believed that he was ‘meditating some plan’ probably on his 


1. Colchester, 1, 414 for the first allegation, attributed to Addington directly, Malmesbury, 
IV, 183 for the second, summing up “Addington’s and his friends’ account’, and see op. cit., 177 
for a variant. The opening idea seems to have been that Pelham would make way for Pitt at 
the Home Office — the first Cabinet office for which Pitt himself had ever been considered, 
in 1782 (see I, 83) — and that St Vincent, who was unhappy at the Admiralty (p. 553 above), 
might be succeeded by Melville or perhaps Spencer. 

2. See Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803 (Stanhope, IV, 28-9); the references there to his 
conversation with Addington clearly follow his talk with Pitt a few days before (p. 587 
above). According to an account of the whole affair said to emanate from Pitt, Addington 
himself had ‘courted details of every sort . . . and disposed of places, without reserve’ in 
the talks in January (Malmesbury, IV, 179). 

3. Rose, Il, 33-5, for conversation with Pitt on 8 April. See p. 553, ni above for the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster as an office valid for a Cabinet place. Pitt was 
also becoming worried by St Vincent’s conduct of the Admiralty, and, though not men- 
tioned there, the First Lord was probably destined for summary retirement. 

4. Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803, as in n2 above. 
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own.! As for Grenville, Pitt had thought earlier that his language would 
make it “quite impossible’ for them to manoeuvre together, and they had 
not seen each other since the turn of the year.2 They did se at length at the 
end of March. When that happened, however, the occasion gave every 
sign of justifying Addington’s;complaint. 

It certainly came at a critical moment. For as Long left Walmer on 30 
March, having given Addington’s message, he saw Grenville’s carriage 
arrive. As soon indeed as he had heard of Melville’s earlier visit, 
Grenville had decided to follow it up.* By the time he reached the Castle, 
the quickening pace of events enabled him to report, in the military meta- 
phors he now chose to use, that “The garrison has proposed to capitulate’. 
‘Our commander in chief’ however had not decided ‘what time he shall 
allow them’® — a somewhat extravagant impression of resolve. The 
cousins reviewed the scene abroad and at home. They agreed on the line 
to be taken with France, and Pitt then inquired if the Grenvillites were 
likely to ‘assist’ him if he were asked to come in. After a natural caveat on 
the state of affairs at the time, Grenville made three conditions. He and 
his associates must be free to state to the King their continuing support for 
the Irish Catholics’ relief if and whenever the question was raised in 
Parliament. They would not disavow their public disapproval of the past 
policies of possible colleagues. And — earnestly urged — it must be made 
clear that they were joining ‘a new government’ formed by Pitt, not nego- 
tiating through him a share of power with the current Ministry. This 
meant that he should not seek to settle arrangements when he met 
Addington, whom Grenville did not trust; rather, he ‘should state the 
absolute necessity of his [Pitt’s] first receiving the King’s commands’. 
‘After some discussion, Mr. Pitt seemed satisfied as to the propriety of this 
line’, and Grenville left him ‘fully determined to adhere to it’. Some con- 
tingencies were also discussed: George III’s likely reaction to the thought 
of Grenville’s return, which would earlier have been unfavourable but 
Grenville himself was now inclined to think might have been eased;° and 
also the possibility of a more extensive arrangement, to include Moira 
and Grey and perhaps Tierney (but not Fox, who was said to be prepared 
to stand aside) — a speculation which Pitt deprecated, though he was 


1. Rose, I, 5-30, with a few other letters in B.L. Add. Ms 42772; Malmesbury, IV, 167-70, 
172, 174-6, 231-2 for a good view of Canning (and see p. 581 above for the latter’s doubts in 
January), with his own opinion in 176. 

2. See Rose, 1, 503 for Pitt on Grenville at the end of November 1802; Buckingham, II, 
267 for Grenville on Pitt as late as 22 March 1803. 

3. This was Addington’s account on 19 April (Colchester, I, 415). Grenville confirms his 
arrival on the day that Long left (Buckingham, III, 284). For the message carried by Long 
see p. 587 above. 

4. To Buckingham, 29 March 1803 (op. cit., 269~70). From Pitt’s letter to him of the 
23rd (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 150) it seems clear to me that Grenville proposed himself. 

5. Lo Thomas Grenville, 1 April 1803, written from Walmer (B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

6. Cf. p.521 above. If however a difficulty clearly remained, he, and Spencer, would not 
accept an ‘intrusion’ which would then be ‘adverse to all our principles’. 
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struck by the merits of seeking as wide a Parliamentary consensus as 
possible in placing before the country the ‘exceedingly strong measures’ 
he thought he might have to bring in. Finally, Grenville returned to his 
group’s objection to Addington and Hawkesbury. He would not insist on 
their exclusion from the Cabinet; but they should not hold ‘efficient 
offices’, a conclusion to which, he found, Pitt appeared already disposed.! 

Grenville however does not seem to have been particularly hopeful of 
success. Despite the fact of Pitt’s question, and apparent concurrence 
with much of what he heard, ‘almost all those’ who would shortly ‘sur- 
round’ him wished to confine an arrangement to his ‘party’ and 
Addington’s, and that would be the likely result.2. He may well have been 
right about the majority of Pitt’s friends;} and in any case he was already 
depressed. For if Addington felt that he had cause for grievance, so too did 
his leading critic. The Grenvilles were tired of waiting for Pitt to make up 
his mind and show that he had done so; of hearing views in sympathy with 
their own on foreign affairs and the Ministry’s weaknesses, only to find 
them modified or action postponed within a matter of weeks. At the end 
of January, Grenville himself had written in despair to the man who 
‘alone’ could ‘save his country’ but was ‘still waiting, and deliberating 
upon personal delicacies’. That had not appeared to make much impres- 
sion,‘ and it was not surprising that he took the latest conversation with a 
pinch of salt. 

In point of fact moreover Pitt’s feelings may still have been ambivalent. 
The outcome of any talks he might hold with the group could not be 
taken for granted. He could do without the prospect of further 
embarrassment over the Catholic question, and an insistence at the 
moment of junction on Addington’s past misdeeds. On the other hand 
the past beckoned; and if that held memories of aggravations when he 
had been in search of peace, he felt the strength that his cousin could 
bring now that war was on the cards. He had already told Long to raise 
the question of the Grenvillites with Addington;® and whatever the 


1. Grenville’s main account of the conversation was given in a ‘narrative’, dated simply 
1803, which was shown to Buckingham (Buckingham, III, 289—g0). Pitt’s reaction to the 
ideas of a wider arrangement, however, is described in Grenville’s letter of 1 April to his 
brother Thomas (as in 593, n5 above). Cf. p. 577 above for the attitude to Addington and 
Hawkesbury. 

2. ‘Narrative’, in Buckingham, III, 289. 

3. In February, Canning, admittedly extreme, thought that ‘all’ the ‘old friends’ except 
Rose were also ‘Addington’s’, pointing specifically to Ryder, Long, Steele and Camden 
(Malmesbury, TV, 168, 172, and see also 150; cf. p. 581 above). 

4. Grenville to Pitt, 30 January 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, 140); Pitt to Grenville, 3 Febru- 
ary 1803 (op. cit., 141-2). The Grenvillite Minto (see pp. 239, 573 above), who had been 
connected with the group since the treaty of Amiens, had earlier conclued that ‘Pitt is an 
eel, and no man can tell what part he will take’ (Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 111, 266). 

5. Cf. eg pp. 55, 57-8, 382 above for the divergencies over the searches for peace with 
Rose, 1, 511 for late in 1802 (then instancing Spencer as well). 

6. Long to Pitt, 3 April 1803 (p. 592 and n2 above). 
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balance of his views may have been, his mind was made up to explore in 
the course of the week after Grenville left. 

It is important to be clear on what Pitt was about to demand. He would 
not necessarily refuse to take office without Grenville, and Spencer. The 
account of his last recorded conversation before meeting Addington is 
specific that ‘nothing’ was ‘decided’ on that. The issue at hand was separ- 
ate, but it was one on which, in distinction, he was ‘resolute’ by then: that 
he must be ‘allowed to communicate as freely as possible with them, and 
to act on their advice’.! His immediate object in fact was freedom of 
action, as an integral part of the King’s invitation itself; and it was here in 
fact, one may think, that Grenville’s urgings dovetailed with his own 
mounting sentiments. For while Pitt’s insistence on a prior royal summons 
was of course far from new, the argument now — stressing a mistrust of 
negotiation with and through Addington — may have been highly 
significant, particularly coming at the moment it did. 

The chronology indeed should be borne in mind. Pitt’s marked and 
apparently sudden change of emphasis on 10 April and in his subsequent 
letters can perhaps be best explained on a combination of grounds. One 
must remember in the first place that he often came to a decision very late 
in the day;? and this was the first time that he had been strictly obliged to 
do so in this case. Nonetheless he had of course given his position in prin- 
ciple much thought: ‘he had revolved the great question of his coming 
forward again and again in his mind’. And his review — his survey of the 
relationship of his personal to the public interest — impressed many of 
those who heard it even when they did not agree. One of the former 
junior Ministers, calling at Walmer a few days before Pitt left, felt the old 
veneration. ‘Every thing that drops from Him’, he wrote, 


is so marked by superior Virtue & superior Sense that it is impossible 
not to love & admire in Him something different even from all other 
Men. Neither Ambition or Interest will lead him to do any thing which, 
with the most severe Judge, could lessen those feelings for Him, & tho’ it 
is not very unlikely He may soon come into power again, the resump- 
tion of it, should it take place, will be upon terms & in a manner, not 
less creditable to his Character, than his retreat.* 


1. Rose, II, 33, 36, diary for 8 April. ‘Act on their advice’ is ambiguous. I have taken it as 
meaning ‘after having heard their advice’; the alternative would run counter to his very 
freedom of action. 

2. Cf. p. 510 above. 

3. Malmesbury’s account of a conversation on 29 December 1802 (Malmesbury, IV, 154). 

4. Huskisson to Mrs Huskisson, 5 April 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 38737). It need not be 
inferred from this that he was the recipient of a secret. While he was no longer in office or 
indeed in Parliament, he knew something at least of what was going on — Pitt was 
said to have expected him to bring a further letter from Long (Grenville’s ‘Narrative’; 
Buckingham, III, 285) —, and the prospect of the meeting with Addington, and rumours 
of Pitt’s return to office, were in the air. 
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Others, watching the same processes of thought, were similarly struck, in 
earlier months and at the time of the acerbic correspondence itself.! His 
‘provident thinking mind’ surveyed this sensitive issue in the balanced, 
comprehensive way it had surveyed so much else.” 

At the same time he was not a disembodied spirit. There was also a 
temperament to take into account. For Pitt had been astonished in the 
past fortnight by a proposal that struck at the centre of his vision of 
himself. One might indeed say that he had been outraged by Melville’s 
message — Wilberforce was certainly surprised by an impression of resent- 
ment he had never encountered before.’ But then neither had Pitt ever 
encountered such an experience: it was quite unfamiliar — in fact quite 
unknown. He was not used to being treated as a piece on the board to be 
placed as others decided: he filled the position around which the board 
was arranged. “This young man’, Dundas had noted long ago, “does not 
choose to suffer it to be doubtfull who is the effectual Minister’. At the very 
start, in 1782, he had announced that ‘he never would accept of a sub- 
ordinate situation’.t That had referred to a post outside the Cabinet, in a 
prospect of the very first offer he might receive. The term could long since 
have been taken as applying to all places but that at the top. 

The insult, for so it was taken, was not eased by the fact that it came 
from Addington. For the awkwardness inherent in the relationship 
between a predecessor and successor was enhanced in this case by the cir- 
cumstances of the transfer and, more lastingly, of a lifetime. Pitt had been 
fond of Addington, in a literally patronising kind of way; and if the 
patronage proved quite gratifying when the beneficiary proved to be a 
good Speaker, it remained marked enough for him to be taken for 
granted, at least for a good many years. The episode in 1797 pointed to 
that. Thereafter the quality and balance of the friendship had tilted less 
steeply: Pitt allowed Addington more into his confidence and showed him 
that he had a place in the scheme of things, while Addington (and he 
alone apart from Farquhar) had been privy to Pitt’s lowest moment — to 
the breakdown, or something approaching it, in 1800. His company 
moreover, if not lively, was not uncongenial. He had a good memory from 
which to swap quotations, and a young family with which Pitt could 
indulge his fondness for children.° It is hard to assess Addington’s own 
view of what nonetheless remained an uneven relationship: two observers 


1. See Malmesbury, IV, 154-7; Life of Wilberforce, TV, 95. Wilberforce, it is true, had heard 
only Pitt’s version at the time. 

2. The phrase was Malmesbury’s (IV, 94). For some idea of the surveys themselves see 
op. cit., 154~7 for late December 1802, Rose, II, 18-27 for February 1803. 

3. P. 584 above. 

4. See I, 133, 80. 

5. See pp. 89-90 above in general, including for Addington’s place as a confidant in the 
Emily Eden affair and in the duel with Tierney; 46-8 for the thought of putting him in the 
Treasury in 1797; 82 for 1800; go and B.L. Add. Ms 62112 for Repton’s reminiscences of 
quotations and playing with the children at Woodley. 
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at any rate thought that he was less devoted than he appeared.! That 
would not have been astonishing, and since 1801 his sense of consequence 
had naturally grown. Genuine friendship and respect may have accom- 
modated some hidden resentment; but Pitt was not likely to have gauged 
such a combination, and a rather careless personal regard, diminished by 
the political differences, seems to have survived into 1803.2 If he shared 
jokes at the Doctor’s expense, he was not unkindly.? Suspected slights, 
however, were not taken so lightly,t and the offer through Melville not 
lightly at all. It stung to the quick in its affront to ‘the Pride and Dignity’ of 
his ‘Character’,® and the tone of the reaction could have suggested the 
extent. 

An emotional surge — progressively visible in a deepening chill — may 
therefore have added its flavour to a proclivity from which Addington 
indeed had once benefited. For when Pitt took a stand on a question that 
might reflect on his personal integrity, he was likely to state and defend it 
without compromise. So it had been on the Preliminaries of peace in 
1801.° So it was now, and the impact would have been formidable when he 
announced his conditions, whatever his manner,’ and more so when he 
entered on the subsequent dispute. Appearing in the aftermath of 
Melville, Grenville benefited from a mood of disgust. But if that height- 
ened the tone, the issue of course lay in the content of what Pitt said. 
Given the apparent turn-round after the impression of recent months, 
even recent days, was that determined, or seriously affected, by his 
cousin’s belated visit? 

Most of those concerned by the result suspected that it was. Addington, 
grasping at his earlier indications, professed himself certain, and others, in 
and out of office, seem to have felt the same.* They could point to Pitt’s ten- 
dency to be swayed, as they saw it, by the advice closest to hand, which 
Hawkesbury had feared on the eve of the January talks. That had been 
largely withdrawn in the interval, until this intervention at almost the 
last minute by the most considerable source of danger of all. How else 


1. See p. go, n4 above. And Canning’s rising stream of verses (see p. 570 and nq above) 
can hardly have helped. 

2. See p. 572 above for a lowered opinion of Addington’s capacity; Malmesbury, IV, 113, 
127-8, 130 for a survival of qualified personal cordiality. 

3. Cf. p. 572, n2 above. 

4. P. 569 above. 

5. Melville’s descriptive phrases, in a different context to Pitt himself (16 June 1803; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). 

6. P. 000 above. 

7. He himself represented the conversation as amicable (Rose, II, 37-8). 

8. For Addington see Pellew, op. cit., II, 120n, and also 118. John Mitford, now Lord 
Redesdale, and Malmesbury reached a similar conclusion (Colchester, 1, 417; Malmesbury, IV, 
187), as almost certainly did the leading members of Cabinet, and Melville and Long out 
of office. 

g. To Liverpool, 9 January 1803 (B.L. Loan Ms 7g, vol. 55). And cf. Grenville from an 
opposite point of view almost a year before (to Thomas Grenville, 25 February 1802; B.L. 
Add. Ms 41852). 
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therefore to account for the seeming reversal of attitude? And in point of 
fact, whatever Grenville’s own doubts of the prospect,! the suspicions were 
probably germane, if notin the way perhaps that all their authors supposed. 


For if Grenville had an effect its central import was not to reverse an 
immediate attitude so much as to supply a link in an argument whose main 
intent was clear but which had still to be detailed and put in place. His 
representations confirmed rather than inverted an aim which Pitt had long 
held in view. As the latter had repeated often in the past year, and particu- 
larly in the past six months, he would not take office — the chief office — 
except in response to a call from the country. That might come of course in 
one or more of several forms: from the effect of votes in the Commons, 
from public petitions and addresses, from a wish — an invitation — 
expressed by the monarch as head of state. In the circumstances of 1802 
attention had focused on the last, and it was a cardinal point from which in 
essence Pitt did not budge. Grenville’s impact lay precisely here. His 
emphasis, a fortnight before the meeting with Addington, on the vital need 
to establish this procedure, to avoid detailed preliminary bargaining with a 
Minister in whom he had little faith, returned Pitt, in so far as he needed it, 
to his own central belief. Such an approach would rescue the former 
Minister from further consequences of misinterpreted remarks; and also 
from immediate debate among others on what he might be empowered to 
do. This in fact accounted for Pitt’s displeasure when he learned of the 
Cabinet’s collective advice before Addington talked to the King. 
Subsequent conversations were not ruled out: Pitt indeed had told Melville 
that if he formed a Ministry it must be on ‘a distinct knowledge’ that it was 
thought essential ‘both in the highest quarter, and by all those with whom... 
he might have to act confidentially’; and he apparently advised Addington 
himself in the course of their meeting to ‘take full time to consult his col- 
leagues at leisure’.? But the consultation, like any move that he for his part 
was ‘enabled’ to make, was conditional on the monarch’s ‘previous author- 
ity’;> he was not prepared to accept what he chose to term ‘a Minute of 
Cabinet’ in advance. Addington might be forgiven for thinking that the 
distinction in practice could be unreal: after all, as was pointed out, ‘the 
usual way’ of forming a Ministry was ‘with carte blanche from the King’ 
combined with terms to be reached with persons on the ground.) But the 


1. P.594 above. 

2. See p. 585 above for the statement, made by Pitt (and — 584, n5 — checked by him) to 
Melville; Rose, I, 38 for a conversation on 11 April (given in Rose’s words) in which Pitt 
described the meeting with Addington. 

3. Pitt to Addington, 15 April 1803 (see p. 588 and n2 above). 

4. Cf. p. 589, n5 above. 

5. Buckingham to Grenville, 1 November 1802 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 118). He could 
certainly cite an example, though hardly a normal one, from his own experience in 1783 
(see I, 123-7). 
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case in this instance had a special feature. If Cincinnatus was to be called 
from his plough, it must not be through any prior manoeuvre. 

The answer indeed, as not seldom in Pitt’s eyes, could be argued to 
serve both tactics and principles — the kind of claim that particularly 
infuriates opponents. For he was in search not only of a way to preserve a 
wide freedom of action; his position in these years out of office had been 
followed at some length because to him it presented basically a moral 
problem. His deepest desire was to maintain, and show that he was main- 
taining, his ‘Character’: the note was sounded as strongly in April 1803 as 
in March 1801. That needs no fresh emphasis, and the assertion was not 
fraudulent. The difficulties lay in its application to a scene which he 
himself had largely set. 

Those complications had not been felt in the first year, and not seriously in 
the first eighteen months — for Pitt’s grievances early in 1802 scarcely raised 
critical questions of choice.! One must bear in mind moreover that, amid his 
mounting doubts and periodical objections, he was by no means in total dis- 
agreement thereafter with the Government’s stance over peace or war. 
When indeed he was kept well informed, his apprehensions were apt to 
diminish even if they were not removed;? his censures bore rather on the 
Ministry’s inadequate use, in his view, of the cards it held. The resulting 
differences could be sharp; but they had their limits, within the limited 
opportunities available in an essentially unfavourable state of affairs. Thus 
Pitt would have wished Ministers to make it clear sooner than they did that 
British forces would not be withdrawn from their conquests while Bonaparte 
was straining the provisions of the peace. But he had shared the hopes for 
some time that this would not be necessary, and his discontent was markedly 
reduced once the decision was taken. He would have liked to see more 
urgent efforts to restore links in Europe. But he was content to drop hopes of 
effective objection over the testing issue of Switzerland when other Powers 
were clearly not going to respond.* He was not happy with the Govern- 
ment’s timing and tactics; he thought that Addington and Hawkesbury were 
often inept and had no clear pattern in view. His own approach would have 
been to take a stand on certain definite issues: the line would be drawn at any 
French effort to grasp ‘maritime power’. By this he meant an attempt to take 
outright possession of Holland or its colonies, or Portugal, or above all 
British ‘establishments and power’ in India.* Beyond that however he was 
exercised, like Ministers, on how best ‘to bear and to forbear.’ He, like they, 


1. See pp. 569-71 above. 

2. Pp. 579-80 above for Castlereagh’s visit and the meeting with Addington over the 
turn of 1802-3, and Malmesbury, IV, 154-5 on the former’s effect. 

3. Cf. p. 575 above. 

4. Malmesbury’s account of a conversation on 29 December 1802 (Malmesbury, IV, 156). 
In fastening on ‘maritime power’, Pitt specifically made a distinction, as things stood, with 
intervention in other Continental affairs. 

5. Op. cit., 157. This passage, though, unlike its predecessor, not in double quotation 
marks, reads as if intended to convey Pitt’s own words. 
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would have liked to stay at peace while our revenues were being replenished; 
if at all possible, for four or five years.! His misgivings focused on wrong 
turnings, as he saw them, from the highroad of diplomatic and strategic 
deterrence and domestic financial encouragement necessary to achieve that 
end. If and when war came, the dilemma of the past few years would of 
course be largely removed; and increasingly he referred his own moment of 
decision to or near to that point.? 

It was against such a background — not one of consistently clear or 
rising disapproval — that the more personal pressures played their part in 
inducing Pitt to stay aloof. The process was not straightforward. There 
can be little doubt that his immediate views were affected by his company, 
particularly in the autumn and early winter months of 1802-3: he himself 
recognised the dangers by returning to Walmer as soon as he could. Again 
however one may also recognise the limits to the effects. The Grenvillites, 
and Canning separately, stoked the fire in February 1802; but the embers 
soon died down. Rose and to a lesser extent Malmesbury, followed by 
Grenville and Canning, helped fan them in November and December; 
but after his talks with Addington and exposure to wider circles in London 
in January 1803, Pitt took care to distance himself successfully once more. 
No one indeed, from whatever quarter, could predict results. The 
Grenvilles were aware that they could not count on having his ear. 
Canning, losing ground for some time through absence, lost more by rash- 
ness and importunity. Neither Malmesbury nor Rose — two sources from 
whom we gain much of our information — was really in a position to carry 
significant weight: the former, though respected for his foreign experi- 
ence, had never stood close to Pitt, while the latter, devoted as he was and 
indispensable for his knowledge of political and financial statistics, knew 
to his sorrow that his master now found him something of an irritant and 
a bore.* Others, in occasional contact, could not rely on more than an 
attentive hearing. In the last resort Pitt remained elusive, guided by his 
own reasoning and instincts and his demands on himself. 

There was thus ample reason for confusion, which those demands 


1. Ibid, and see also 110. And cf. op. cit., 146-7 (p. 578 above). 

2. Eg pp. 575, 578 above, and Malmesbury, IV, 109. 

3. Cf. for Malmesbury in the past I, 521, 622n1; II, 178 & n5, 296, 405 & n6, 648; Chs. 
XV, XVII passim. Rose was always ready furthermore to turn his experience at the 
Treasury to public use. Both his Brief Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce, and 
Manufactures . . . since the Peace in 1783 and its sequence from 1792 to 1799 — see p. 415 above — 
went through several editions, and in the latter case contained a panegyric on Pitt in 1806. 
But, often as he had been accustomed to see and advise Pitt — summoned indeed as he was 
at once when his master resigned (see pp. 523, N5, 524, n2 above) — it was normally for pro- 
fessional purposes (in this last instance to let it be known in Parliament that the Minister 
wished his successor to have general support). He was not in the inner circle, and indeed 
lamented more than once his hero’s ‘neglect’ and ‘unkindness’ stemming from the later 
nineties (to Pretyman, 30 July 1800, 6 February, 28 May 1801; Pretyman Ms 435/44). From 
some of his expressions, it seems clear that this referred to personal treatment as well as 
disappointed hopes of preferment. 
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increased. For Pitt had good cause to be pulled more than one way. He 
must have felt frustrated as he watched the signs of Addington’s short- 
comings; there was at least one point at which he appeared eager to be 
summoned soon.! On the other hand he was far from certain if he could 
then stand the pace. Although he made use of his health to avoid 
embarrassments, and sometimes privately admitted the fact, he also gen- 
uinely feared the physical effects of office.2 He could manage in semi- 
retirement — he was highly active in his soldiering.3 But Downing Street 
and the full burden of the Commons would impose sterner tests. These 
conflicting thoughts were imposed on the wider uncertainties; and placed 
as he was, Pitt in any case made some mistakes. Drawing his impressions 
largely from what he could read and hear, his information was erratic and 
there were times when he was distinctly out of touch. His contact with 
official sources, at least after the first six months, was less regular than was 
widely supposed; and like others in similar case, he was sensitive to the 
overtones of observations bearing on his past. He took more notice of 
published comments now than he had done in office, particularly when he 
suspected a Ministerial hand at work.‘ Nor in point of fact was he congen- 
itally suited to his situation. He had proved a tough and skilful politician, 
despite a certain lasting ‘Inexperience of men and the world’.’ But he had 
done so, almost at once, from a position of power. The compromises and 
adjustments came from an eminence; perspectives were different else- 
where, and he was not well fitted, and scarcely prepared, to adapt. He 
would have cordially endorsed the view that the Pitts, relying on recogni- 
tion of their talents, were not quite like other party leaders; that in certain 
aspects he and his father in fact formed a special case.° By upbringing and 
experience he was indeed ‘fitted peculiarly for one life and one situation, 
and’ until now they had been ‘those which he followed and held’.’ 

This mixture of attitudes, uncertain at one level, assured and tenacious 
at another, was however given specific shape by a particular event. Pitt’s 
‘pledge’ to Addington at the outset first governed and then haunted his 
conduct. Its effect indeed was shaken almost, though not quite, to destruc- 
tion only in the spring of 1803. Precisely what Pitt had said we cannot tell; 
by Canning’s account it had put him in Addington’s hands to an extra- 
ordinary extent for not only the immediate but the indefinite future — a 
promise ‘solemnly binding, not redeemable by any lapse of time, nor ever 


1. In mid to late November 1792 (see Kose, I, 488, 492, 503). 

2. The mixture, and conflict, can be gauged from eg Malmesbury, IV, 112, 135; Rose, I, 
492, 495, II, 10-11, 22-3; H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 142 (and note also 130); Pellew, op. cit., II, 
115. See also p. 508, n5 above. 

3. See p. 543 above for his stamina there. 

4. Eg p. 579 above, for a period in which there was at least one other, minor, instance. A 
fiercer and understandable reaction was provoked the next year (pp. 621-2 below). 

5. Bland Burges’s phrase; I, 588. 

6. Cf. Pares, King George Il and the Politicians, 79, 77. 

Ta leeng3: 
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to be cancelled without the express consent of Mr. Addington’.! ‘To what 
extent Addington himself relied on it, again we cannot tell: he seems 
honourably to have kept his counsel throughout. But there is evidence 
that to Pitt it remained of high importance. The purport was suspected or, 
more narrowly, known in some political circles even if the exact wording 
may not have been vouchsafed. Camden hinted at something unusual in 
the autumn of 1801; Canning was more specific a year later; Malmesbury, 
convinced that Pitt was ‘fettered, or at least at liberty on parole’, heard 
directly in the winter that he could not regard himself as ‘uncommitted’ in 
the steps he might take; Grenville at much the same time rebuked his 
cousin, more generally, for still ‘deliberating upon personal delicacies, 
which a very strict conscience would perhaps not allow to influence even a 
vote upon a turnpike bill’.? Pitt’s publicly proclaimed resolve to support 
his successor’s Ministry was given a special meaning by his private 
commitment to the successor himself: 

Under this added impetus, his conception of his conduct appeared to 
his friends excessively ‘romantic’. He came to appreciate the point; but 
he did not thereby dismiss the dilemma: rather, ‘he did not know very well 
how to separate himself from himself’. The initial pledge, given at a 
moment of exceptional inner tension when ‘Character’ lay in the centre 
of his view, had become an awkward ingredient of a set of circumstances 
in which that character had to be sustained amid changing public 
demands. For while Pitt’s particular constraint was so prominent a factor 
in moulding his responses to developments, it could not be taken in isola- 
tion from the rest. He had a national duty to consider, and he was now 
facing a growing need to place his private pledge in the balance with that 
duty” S competing claims. Should he show active support for Government 
in a rising crisis; or seek to bring desirable pressure to bear by criticism or 
even attack? As things stood, he was subject to conflicting accusations of 
allowing irresponsible silence to weaken Ministers in the eyes of the 
people, and from other quarters of protecting them unduly from their 
deserts. He gave the matter plenty of thought, for both public and per- 
sonal reasons. But he held fast, through varying moods, to the arguments 
against a premature step. Restraint — inaction — indeed seemed to provide 
the wisest answer; on every count, the pressures should be allowed to 
mount of their own accord. He must not be suspected of working for 
office; his image and his role should be preserved; this was his duty as well 
as his wish; he felt himself reaching out towards the country. Here must lie 


1. P. 564 above. 

2. See ibid, n6 for Camden and Canning; Malmesbury, IV, 136, 155 for Malmesbury in 
December 1802; H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 140 for Grenville at the end of January 1803. 

3. Camden to Countess Spencer, 9 October 1801 (p. 564 above). 

4. Malmesbury’s account of conversation of 21 December 1802; Malmesbury, IV, 115. 
The words, not in double quotation marks, sound nevertheless like Pitt’s own. Canning 
had said in October that Pitt felt he had gone too far in the first instance and pledged 
himself too deeply (op. cit., 75-6). 
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his justification. And for a moment it may have seemed in fact that the 
dilemma might be resolved. Addington’s offer in April 1803 — the voluntary 
proposal to make way! — might enable the pledge in effect to be redeemed, 
while a consequent invitation from the throne with a grant of freedom of 
action, if hardly a sign to Ministers of continuing assured support, would 
announce to the public the nature of the return. The moment passed, and 
further uncertainies lay ahead. But, if not decisively, it marked a turning 
point. For if Pitt’s responses to events were not finally settled, and his rela- 
tions with the Parliamentary connexions remained obscure, he had 
declared a position, and his relationship to Addington shifted to a new 
plane. A different scene moreover opened for any moves he might now 
make. For on 2 May Whitworth in Paris called for his passports; he left on 
the rath, and on 18 May Britain declared war. 


1. See p. 587 above. 
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Return to Office 


s the last days of peace ticked away while the Government awaited 

Whitworth’s return, politicians began to gather pending the end of 

the Easter recess. Pitt had gone back to Walmer after a round of 
conversations and visits following his stay with Long. But he was in 
London in mid May, settled in the small house at the northern end of 
Baker Street of which he had seen little in the past year.! A few days later 
the Foxite Thomas Creevey watched him on his way to Westminster in his 
‘forlorn, shattered equipage’, and later stood near him behind the throne 
in the opening Lords’ debate. He thought his countenance ‘no longer red, 
but yellow’, ‘much changed and fallen, and every now and then he gives a 
hollow cough’; and sensed a general feeling indeed that ‘the fellow’ ‘was 
done’.2 The physical signs were noted likewise when Pitt spoke in the 
Commons on the 23rd, in a debate on the failure of the exchanges with 
France. While his voice had not lost ‘any of its depth and harmony, his 
lungs seemed to labour in those prodigious sentences which he thundered 
forth without effort’, and he showed ‘strong marks of bad health’.’ His 
powers of mind nevertheless were perceptibly intact. The speech, in 
support of war, produced an astonishing effect. ‘This was aided by the cir- 
cumstances: Pitt rose on a dramatic occasion, five days after notice of 
hostilities was given, and in a House in which 150 Members were new 
from the election of the previous year and many of those who were 
present would not have heard him before.* The excitement was evident as 
he walked in, and when he rose to his feet in due course it was to a ‘violent’ 
cry of ‘Mr. Pitt! Mr. Pitt!’. Cheered before he opened, and at frequent 
intervals, he sat down to vociferous bursts of applause.° And that was not 


1. See p. 534 and nz above for York Place. 

2. Diary for 21 May 1803 (The Creevey Papers . . ., ed. Sir Herbert Maxwell, I (1903), 
14-15). Cf. p. 549, n6 above for the yellow look. 

3. J.W. Ward to the Rev. E. Copleston, 30 May 1803 (Stanhope, IV, 50). Cf. however 
p. 548 above for his remarkable capacity for swift recuperation, if now from a progressively 
enfeebled state. 

4. See H of P, I, 281; and p. 574 above for the election. One of the Members first 
returned then was Creevey. 

5. Ward’s account; Stanhope, IV, 48-50. 
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surprising, for by all accounts the listeners had heard one of his greatest 
orations: according to Fox indeed ‘the best he ever made in that style’.! 
From the same side of the floor, Creevey was aghast: ‘its effect was dread- 
ful’, for ‘the great fiend’ ‘in the elevation of his tone of mind and composi- 
tion, in the infinite energy of his style, the miraculous perspicuity and 
fluency of his periods, outdid (as it was thought) all former performances 
of his’.? Shortly after its close the House adjourned, until on the following 
day it heard perhaps the greatest oration that Fox in his turn ever made.? 
According to tradition, the published accounts did little justice to this, 
almost certainly the finest of Pitt’s war speeches.‘ By mistake, the doors of 
the gallery were shut for a time and reporters — essential for all their inad- 
equacies> — could not get in. The triumph however was followed by a 
sequel which somewhat dimmed the auspicious lustre and brought the 
Parliamentary temperature down to a more normal level. In endorsing 
the declaration of war Pitt upheld the Ministry’s action, and he was not in 
general disposed at this period to attack.® But neither was he prepared any 
longer to provide automatic support; it was noted that the speech, ‘strong’ 
for war, was ‘silent as to Ministers’, and that was naturally taken, after his 
long absence, as ‘negative censure’.’ The impression soon deepened, but 
with ambiguous effect. A rich Lancashire Member and militia Colonel, 
Peter Patten, who might be classed as independent, had been thinking 


1. Memorials of . . . Fox, UI, 223. The ranks of Tuscany indeed could not forbear to give 
their due. Sheridan paid ‘just tribute to the Scoundrel’s talents’ (The Letters of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, ed. Cecil Price, II (1966), 196), and Grey thought the speech unfortunately 
‘one of the most magnificent pieces of declamation that ever was heard’ (L.C.G. II, IV, no. 
2745n2). Cf. from another quarter Malmesbury, IV, 256. 

2. Diary for 24 May 1803 (The Creevey Papers, I, 15). Another listener, in this case in the 
gallery, was Pitt’s future, and last, private secretary, William Dacres Adams. Turning to his 
neighbour, he quoted the lines from Pope’s Homer describing the reappearance of 
Achilles in the field (Stanhope, IV, 51). The impression ‘out of doors’ is powerfully con- 
veyed in Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly ..., ed. by His Sons, II (1840), 105. 

3. He himself at the time thought it his best. According to an observer, he remarked in 
its course that Pitt’s was one ‘which, if Demosthenes had been present, he must have 
admired, and might have envied’ (Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M.P, ed. 
Leonard Horner, I (1843), 221). 

4. le ‘in that style’ (see Fox above). Stanhope (op. cit., 45), reared in the Pittite ethos, 
placed the speech with those on the North—Fox coalition in February 1783 (see I, 113) and 
the slave trade in April 1792 (op. cit., 400-1). 

The report in PR., 4th ser., III (1804), 330-40 was adopted in PH., XXXVI, cols. 
1387-98. Notes for the speech in Pitt’s hand, nd but endorsed in another “May 23, 1803’, 
are in PR.O. 30/8/195. 

5. Cf. 1, 53 for the early 1780s, and p. 478 above. 

6. Some hopeful would-be intermediaries indeed thought it not impossible that he was 
prepared to come into office on the lines that Addington had finally proposed. A scheme 
was hatched late in May, by the ever busy Dean of Christ Church, Cyril Jackson, which 
was to involve the Duke of York and Portland as the channels. It was in fact relayed to 
Addington himself. Not surprisingly, nothing more was heard (Malmesbury, IV, 255-6, 259; 
Colchester, I, 422-4). 

7. Malmesbury’s diary for 24 May (Malmesbury, IV, 256) — he does not himself relate it to 
the absence —, and cf. Canning’s impression on the same day (Hinde, op. cit., 117). 
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since early in April of bringing a motion for an inquiry into the state of 
the nation. Delaying in the rumoured hope of a change of Ministers, he 
then put himself in Canning’s hands, and replaced his initial idea by a 
series of censures on Government for its handling of the negotiations with 
France. After further postponements for tactical reasons he introduced 
that motion on 3 June. Pitt was in a quandary, apparently unsure whether 
to support or to oppose.! But in the end he decided to escape by an alter- 
native motion of his own, to pass to the orders of the day — in other words 
to the next business.? This evasive tactic did not suit any of the other inter- 
ested parties. The Grenvilles wished to support Patten; the Ministry 
wished to face the challenge; Fox wished on this occasion to go with the 
Grenvilles; his associates, who were at cross purposes with them at the 
time, decided to abstain and leave them in the lurch. Pitt was thus con- 
nected with no other force. He mustered 58 votes against 335, and on 
hearing the result walked out of the Chamber.’ 

It was an unexpected debacle. Canning deserted his friend for the first 
time in his life, as indeed he was obliged to do by his own role, and stayed 
to act as a teller for Patten in the subsequent debate.‘ Pitt’s speech on this 
occasion was thought puzzling and feeble, in contrast with that of only 
eleven days before. And the episode revealed the limits to his influence 
when acting on his own from a stance which seemed irrelevant to all the 
leading figures apart from himself. He admitted his mistake: ‘it was 
perhaps not good generalship’, and he knew he would be blamed. He had 
wished to avoid any impression of personal bad feeling, preserve silence 
on the past, and do nothing to upset the King, while making it clear to the 
public that he had ‘no connexion whatever with Ministers, and — so his 
conversation was described — ‘was at liberty to remove them if he 
pleased’.° This somewhat abstruse message was not picked up, and the 


1. Thus Hawkesbury thought that he was going to support the Ministry (to Liverpool, 
30 May 1803 and ‘Sunday’ (endorsed 1803 and in fact 5 June), B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55); 
Addington, that he had been inclined at first to support the censure (Pellew, op. cit., II, 
138). 

2. According to Canning, he had earlier intended to move to adjourn, and if Ministers 
then brought counter resolutions ‘to go away’ (conversation with Malmesbury on 1 June; 
Malmesbury, IV, 260). 

3. See PR., 4th ser., II, 525-7 and 534 for the list of the minority on Pitt’s motion. The 
figures for the division given here include the tellers. H of P, IV, under Patten and Pitt, 
gives succinct accounts and a range of references; Pellew, op. cit., Il, 136-42, one from 
Addington’s point of view; Memorials of Fox, III, 223 sums up Fox’s own. He too in fact left 
the Chamber. In a debate in the Lords the day before, Melville (with whom Pitt had been 
in touch) lost a motion to adjourn by 18 to 106, on a motion of censure similar to Patten’s 
which was brought by Fitzwilliam. 

4. In which the figures including tellers were 36 to 277. In the Lords on 2 June they had 
been 14 to 96 on two of Fitzwilliam’s resolutions; a third was defeated on the 6th by 17 to 
86 and the rest did not go to a division. 

5. See Malmesbury for 8 June (Malmesbury, IV, 263-4, and also 260). The account does 
not give double quotation marks, and one might compare the last phrase with Richard 
Pares’s conclusion (King George III and the Politicians, 127n1) that Pitt, ‘who did not believe 
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episode did him no immediate good. It heartened Ministers, who had 
shown visible alarm and did not soon forget ‘the trial’ in their relief at the 
outcome. It heightened Addington’s animosity, already aroused, more 
than Pitt himself might have wished. It may have visibly increased some 
suspicions — he was again looking very ill — that he was in decline. And the 
King made his own feelings clear: he received Addington’s report of the 
vote with ‘much pleasure’, as a proof that Parliament meant to support 
the executive and ‘not faction’.! 

The failure may indeed have deepened a feeling which had been abroad 
since April; that, notwithstanding his recent impressive performance, Pitt 
would not in fact be quickly summoned back. Most of those concerned at 
the time of the recent talk with Addington — including Melville — had 
deplored the line he took, and thought that the chance of his return had 
been indefinitely delayed.? The size of his defeat now, which at once became 
a talking point, seemed to confirm the judgment; and he himself settled into 
a role familiar to a politician in his position. He would not oppose ‘idly’ or 
depart from ‘a general line of support’; but he would speak, most decidedly, 


that the House of Commons ought to drive Ministers out of office’ — and indeed see his 
statement to that effect to Grenville (26 May 1803; H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 169) and his 
remarks in the debate itself (PR., 4th ser., III, 525-6) — was hoping to frighten them out of it 
and to show (or one might say, remind) the King that he himself was ready to come in. 

Possibly however the phrase as given owed something to a letter which Pitt may have 
received recently from Melville. Written on 27 May from Scotland, it told him that “You 
have it in your power at this moment to overturn what you conceive to be a feeble and 
incompetent Government’ — and begged him to refrain (S.R.O., Melville Mss, GD 
51/1/63). 

1. George III to Addington, 4 June 1803 (L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2752). The ‘trial’ was 
recalled some five months later, in typically ungraceful style, by the Lord Privy Seal, 
Westmorland (p. 553 above), who was then reported as saying that his old friend and polit- 
ical benefactor (see I, 17, I, 221, 411, 423) ‘was to have swallowed us up at once, but he 
made the trial, and Mr. Addington appeared a greater man than he’ (Carysfort to 
Grenville, 30 October 1803; H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 194); and see also for his attitude at this 
point Pretyman to Rose, 7 November 1803; B.L. Add. Ms 42773. But then he had observed 
when Pitt resigned that the Minister was a man of talents but the King was ‘the only thing 
of real consequence’ (L.C.G. III, III, nt on p. 488). Addington’s feelings about the speech, 
expressed later, were undisguisedly hostile (note in Sidmouth Ms 152M/c1803/Z10). 
Hawkesbury, who was seen to be highly ‘agitated’ when Pitt rose (see Diary of Farington, V1, 
ed. Kenneth Garlick and Angus Macintyre (1979), 2048), found it ‘most unaccountable’, 
wondered if Pitt’s mind was not ‘completely unhing’d’, and commented that he looked 
‘dreadfully’ (to Liverpool, ‘Sunday’ [5 June 1803]; B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55). For the 
prospective effect on public opinion cf. the similar views from the very different quarters of 
Liverpool (to Hawkesbury, 7 June 1803; loc. cit., vol. 49) and Thomas Grenville (to 
Buckingham, sd; Buckingham, III, 304). 

2. Colchester, 1, 416-17 for disapproval, and see copies of Melville to Long, 28 March, 
same to Pitt, 14, 16 April 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 40102), 16 June 1803 (Dacres Adams Mss, for- 
merly PR.O. 30/58/4); Malmesbury, IV, 187 for the feeling by the end of April on the 
prospect of Pitt’s return. Redesdale (see p. 597, n8 above), who was among those who had 
then disapproved of his conduct, reckoned however in May that he would probably be 
‘compelled’ to come into office (to Pitt, 2 May 1803; Dacres Adams Mss formerly PR.O. 
30/58/4); and cf. p. 606, n5 above for possible influence from Melville himself. 
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on ‘weak or pernicious half measures’, financial or otherwise.! This traditional 
disclaimer of faction was genuine. The resumption of war — the advent of 
the Napoleonic War — was not unpopular when it came; it was in fact widely 
viewed as unavoidable, and Pitt in the Commons endorsed the recognition 
of the need for unity.? Nor indeed had he ever linked such a moment with 
one for an increase in pressure on his part; he had pointed to it rather as the 
most likely occasion for a call which he had not actively sought.’ After the 
meeting with Addington he had returned to his former position. He pro- 
fessed to see (and doubtless genuinely saw) no reason for “ill-humour’ from 
the collapse of the exchange — a dismissal which can hardly have mollified 
Addington himself — and was said to have remarked that he intended to 
support Government if and when war came.! In these early months more- 
over he was attaching high importance to his military duties. His conviction 
that Bonaparte would revive the plans for invasion which had perforce been 
dropped in 1801, and that they would focus on the Kentish coast, made him 
the more determined to play his part there.° He attended Parliament as nec- 
essary over the rest of the session, prolonged to the middle of August; but his 
thoughts and sometimes he in person also ranged to Walmer, and his polit- 
ical course into the summer was much as he had foretold. He intervened, 
and indeed twice divided the House, in a debate on a partial remodelling of 
his own measures for the income tax, and Addington gave way on one 
feature of what in fact would prove a most successful reform.® He also kept a 
keen and indeed increasingly impatient eye on developments in defence, 
making suggestions in confidence — from the arming of fishing luggers, on 
which he took his own steps with his favourites at Deal, to comments on the 
plans for augmenting the land forces and improving coastal obstructions, on 
which his advice was sometimes sought — but giving broad public support to 
Ministerial measures requiring consent before the House rose.’ Whatever 
his feelings in private, such conduct could be broadly seen as ‘manly 


1. Conversation on 8 June 1803 (Malmesbury, TV, 264). 

2. On 27 May, in the debate on Russian mediation (PR., 4th ser., HI, 470, 473). 

3. Cf. pp. 575-6 above. 

4. Colchester, 1, 418, citing information from Addington via Steele. And cf. Malmesbury, 
IV, 185. 

5. See pp. 542-4 above. 

6. The debate, on 13 and 14 July, was on the Property Duty bill (PR., 4th ser., TI, 
739-50). Speaker Abbot noted that on the 13th ‘language in a tone of great asperity, passed 
from Mr, Pitt towards Mr. Addington’ (Colchester, I, 432), and Hawkesbury that Pitt was 
‘particularly tenacious & even out of humour’ (to Liverpool, 16 July 1803; B.L. Loan Ms 
72, vol. 55). The reform itself, a significant one, is considered on pp. 678-81 below. 

7. In debates on 20 and 23 June and 18, 20, 22 July (PR., 4th ser., II, 616, 644-52, 770-5, 
793-9, 825-9, 835). The measures and their background are discussed on pp. 706—7 below. 
See p. 544 above for the Deal fishermen. 

There are some letters from Pitt to the Ministers concerned in the spring and summer — 
to Hobart (B.L. Add. Ms 40862), Pelham (B.L. Add. Ms 33111-12), and Charles Yorke who 
until August was Secretary at War (B.L. Add. Ms 45040-1) — particularly on the 
Volunteers. The Government seems also to have passed on some items of intelligence on 
France, as late as October (see PR.O. 30/8/335). 
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and becoming’; though scarcely by the Grenvilles.! But the Grenvillites 
themselves, apart from Windham, scarcely matched their private with 
Parliamentary hostility, and other elements in opposition likewise kept a 
generally low profile and in some cases gave approving signs or hints. When 
the long recess began and politicians scattered, confined now to letters and 
country visits, the Ministry could be seen to have made a politically success- 
ful transition from peace. 


Much of course might arise before Parliament met again, which it did in 
the event late in November. If Pitt’s expectations were correct the French 
would try to land, and the menacing assemblies of camps and barges 
along the Channel coast kept forces deployed throughout the summer 
months. His own activities were a microcosm of what was happening, 
often less intensively, elsewhere. The British camps of regular troops grew 
in their turn, gentlemen drilled their Volunteers and militia, fortifications 
and obstructions were strengthened or put in hand. The preparations 
seen in the final months of the earlier war were repeated on a larger scale; 
and defence kept the authorities busy not only in England but also in 
Ireland, for a brief rising in Dublin — Emmet’s rising —, though easily put 
down, gave a cautionary shock. Beyond these visible preoccupations, a 
strategy was developed conforming to the Ministry’s view of the facts. In 
this early stage it was strictly economic and maritime. Shortly after hostil- 
ities opened, and not surprisingly after earlier threats,’ the French moved 
into northern Germany, invading Hanover and gaining control of entry 
to the Weser and the Elbe. A blockade was mounted accordingly to deny 
seaborne trade, as was one on Le Havre for access from the Atlantic. A 
watch had already been set, on St Vincent’s system,’ over the naval bases 
of Brest, Lorient and Rochefort, and Nelson was despatched to the 
Mediterranean with an equivalent to St Vincent’s own former brief, to 
observe Spanish movements on both sides of the Straits, watch Toulon 
and the north Italian ports, cover Malta and as far as possible protect 
Sicily and Naples. Farther afield, Wellesley in India was ordered to retake 
Cochin and some of the Dutch East Indies, and the small force in the West 
Indies, earlier strengthened at sea,* to do likewise with St Lucia, Tobago 
and if possible Martinique, aims extended when the planters of Dutch 
Guiana called for a British return. These enterprises were largely success- 
ful, St Lucia and Tobago being taken in June — as by a separate venture 
were the islands of St Pierre and Miquelon off Newfoundland — while 
entries to Guiana were secured by the end of September at Demerara, 
Essequibo and Berbice, with Surinam following in May 1804. 


1. Cf. Malmesbury (IV, 277) with Thomas Grenville (Buckingham, II, 311). For ‘manhi- 
ness’ in the context of the Constitution see I, 48. 

2. See p. 393 above. 

3. See p. 326 above. 

4. And see p. 566 above; and II, 562 and p. 562, ng above for Cochin. 
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No one could quarrel with these plans, and achievements. The 
Caribbean conquests, cheaply gained, were particularly popular with 
mercantile interests,! and with all those who favoured a war with commer- 
cial motives to a close involvement in Europe. A more open question 
remained; were the Ministry’s efforts, diplomatic and administrative, 
strong enough to sustain designs for operations in Europe itself? Pitt 
urged more than once at the start that offensive possibilities should be 
borne in mind, and Addington sympathised; and while nothing, as it 
seemed, could be done on the Continent for the present, such a future was 
certainly taken into account. The system of blockade and overseas con- 
quests was not in fact necessarily to be confined to the strategy favoured 
earlier by Dundas;? the search continued for a European ally, directed pri- 
marily to Russia with hopes subsequently of Austria, and even of Prussia 
whose stated protection of northern German territory had now been 
rudely challenged and upset.’ The Ministry was embarked on the system 
bequeathed by its predecessor, and time would be needed to judge the 
outcome. And the same applied to an appraisal of its handling of man- 
power, arms and finance. There might be opportunities for Parliamentary 
critics if results were slow or seemed inadequate. Meanwhile it was hard 
for them to focus their sights. 

That of course did not prevent them from thinking about the prospects, 
and in one case at any rate along lines that would soon produce an effect. 
The process came from within the ‘Old Opposition’ rather than the 
‘New’. The elements of the once cohesive Whig party were no more 
united than they had been for at least the past year. One prominent figure 
had in fact effectively departed, for Tierney at last achieved his hopes of 
office; at the end of May 1803 he became Treasurer of the Navy, way 
being made by Addington’s brother-in-law Charles Bragge.* Erskine, who 
hkewise had long made his own tacit peace with Government, sat on the 
fence uncomfortably in the spring and summer debates; and Sheridan 
too, who approved of the war and was personally on good terms with 
Addington, preferred his Ministry to a return by Pitt and may have also 
had an eye on a post, though in his case the situation was complicated by 
his involvement in the Prince of Wales’s affairs, on which the Prince 
himself was once more dissatisfied with Government. The position at 
Carlton House was indeed confused, as the heir apparent, roused by the 
war, enlarged his political concern. Nor could that be ignored, for a 
mounting enthusiasm for the throne, particularly under threat of inva- 
sion, rubbed off, in a sense paradoxically here, on the reversionary 


1. See Christopher D. Hall, British Strategy in the Napoleonic War 1803-15 (1992), 109, for 
some particular reasons. 

2. Pitt on 6 and 23 June, Addington on the 6th (PR., 4th ser., II, 548-9, 644~7, where 
Pitt alluded to Marlborough’s campaigns). Cf. pp. 353-5, 367-8 above for Dundas in the 
later stages of the Revolutionary War. 

3. For this last see p. 609 above. 


4. Cf. pp. 557, n4, 573 above. 
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interest borne more actively in mind by politicians since the King’s dis- 
ability in 1801. Fox was surprised by his impression of the Prince’s strength 
in Parliament later in the year. In the spring and early summer, however, it 
was difficult to tell how the Prince himself would settle. At first he pursued 
ideas of support for the Ministry, and there were some ‘famous dinners’ to 
that end; but by the summer he seemed to have shifted towards the 
Grenvillites. And this suited Fox, and Grey; for while they were not in full 
agreement — Grey was not as hostile to the war as Fox, distrusted the 
Grenvilles, and was sceptical indeed of all the options he foresaw — both 
were guided primarily by a fear of Pitt’s return. Unless Addington there- 
fore was to be favoured in preference — and Fox was now increasingly dis- 
inclined to that course — a strengthened Opposition with the Whigs at the 
core might best limit the effects of such an untoward event or even, given 
Pitt’s apparent indecision, perhaps forestall it. Pitt might have to be kept 
in play, or he might be left to his own devices; the choice was not resolved. 
But Fox was back in the fray, there might be a congenial link with the 
Grenvilles through Fitzwilliam, by now wholly reconciled after their long 
separation; and though he recognised in June that there was nothing to be 
done for the time being, he was resolved not to raise any obstacles to a pos- 
sible future ‘coalition’ with ‘any persons who are capable of acting in real 
opposition’ — something which Pitt had shown that he was ‘no?’.! 

At the same time it had to be admitted that the odds against such a 
development were high; as Fox noted, there was a great distaste among his 
own associates for ‘anything like a junction with the Pitts or Grenvilles’.? 
Nor do the Grenvilles themselves appear to have been inclined to a close 
connexion; it seems unlikely indeed that they had moved tentatively even 
as far as Fox. They continued to grumble about the Government’s inade- 
quacy and some aspects of its measures. But there was no systematic 
opposition: indeed they gave broad public assent; and some contacts were 
maintained with individual Ministers, though Windham finally went too 
far for Addington himself? — and for that matter for Thomas Grenville —in 
attacks in August on the plans for manpower. ‘There was no attempt to 
strengthen links with some of the more extreme elements on the fringes of 
their own connexion, and as the brothers collogued between Dropmore 
and Stowe in the summer recess they could see little chance of making 
much impression on an ‘idle and popular system of J/azsser fazre’.4 


1. To Dennis O’Bryen (the veteran Foxite pamphleteer and journalist), 26 June 1803 
(Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, 1V (1857), 9). For even more tentative thoughts before 
war was declared, including a mention of Fitzwilliam, see Fox to Grey, 12 March 1803 (op. 
cit., III, 398-9); for Fitzwilliam’s own relations with Fox, my II, 226-7, 417-18. 

2. To Lord Holland, 6 June 1803 (Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, III, 222—3). And see 
same to Grey on Pitt, 1g October 1803 (op. cit., 430). 

3. Cf. p. 589 and ng above. 

4. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 6 September 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 110); he 
was talking of the state of affairs in Parliament. And see Canning’s opinion that 
Addington could ‘hobble on and outlast the Country’ (to Frere, 25 August 1803; quoted in 
Fedorak, loc. cit., 285). 
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Nonetheless by the time the new session opened in the autumn the 
critics could hope to find some grist for their mills. Foreign policy lay 
beyond serious attack: Parliament still hardly expected to debate an 
absence of commitments by convention or treaty. The Ministry in point of 
fact was engaged in a wide range of efforts; some to preserve existing but 
passive alliances (with Portugal and the Ottoman Empire), some, as men- 
tioned, to revive the driving forces for a fresh Coalition, others to ensure 
benevolent neutralities (with Denmark and Sweden, The Two Sicilies, the 
United States), others (with the Batavian Republic and Spain) to delay 
likely renewed enmities or mitigate the effects. The results or indications 
naturally were mixed: revealing the familiar obstacles in the cases of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia, reasonably hopeful with the two Northern 
Powers, indeterminate in the Mediterranean, abortive with Holland but 
usefully time-consuming with Spain, negligible with Portugal, fluctuating 
with the United States.! The conduct of strategy also as yet escaped 
adverse attention. Neither sins of omission or commission could be 
brought to book: a lack of operations against the Continent could scarcely 
be condemned, and while the only alternative to such a commitment — 
renewed involvement with subversion inside France — was set actively on 
foot in due course, that was only from the autumn, to end once more in 
failure the next year. Criticism was however able now to fasten on impor- 
tant aspects of administration, for growing disputes were surfacing in 
both the naval and the military spheres. The former would occupy Pitt 
himself some months later, to the accompaniment of a rising storm. The 
latter, which would also play a major part in the course he set himself, 
began to impinge as experience of the problems attending a rapid expan- 
sion of forces, above all of the auxiliary forces, could be digested by the 
reassembled legislators returning as part-time colonels and captains from 
their ‘countries’ once more. They brought a weight of irritation, not felt 
strongly before, from which the Oppositions, Old and New, might benefit, 
if not yet systematically at least on certain issues contributing to a mood. 


The possible prospect of some shift in atmosphere — it could not be put 
higher than that — may in fact have encouraged less passive aspirations 
among the anti-Ministerialist groups. They could scarcely look for 
significant accessions or perhaps even sympathy from the bulk of the 
country gentlemen on whose support Addington particularly liked to 
rely.? Any hopes of his discomfiture must rest rather on their own ‘fac- 
tional’ exertions; and if those were to be at all effective they should be 
more effectively linked. Amid all his difficulties, Fox was still, it seemed, 
the keenest for the chase. He remained circumscribed by his followers in 


1. See Fedorak, loc. cit., ch. Seven. 
2. Cf. for earlier p. 471 above. 


3. See pp. 554-5 above. 
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the first few weeks of the session; in mid December indeed he was 
complaining that virtually none of his friends backed him in the House, 
and that when he was absent they sniped at his ‘allies upon the bench next 
the bar’.! Nevertheless he had shown clear signs of the direction in which 
he would like to move. He had hoped to raise the question of Ireland 
afresh, including that of the Catholics, in the light of Emmet’s rising and 
partly as a bait to the Grenvilles; and while the idea proved unpopular with 
his party at this stage, and with his advisers in Ireland itself, information 
on possible tactics passed between the two Opposition wings. At the end of 
November likewise he decided to support Windham if the latter attacked 
the Ministry over some of its military arrangements. That occasion duly 
came, on g December; Windham’s associates had been forewarned; and 
the debate in fact marked the first time that Fox and the Grenvillites part- 
nered one another in this way.? Shortly afterwards he met the two younger 
Grenville brothers, at the house of their brother-in-law Lord Fortescue in 
Grosvenor Square; and his language in general began to reveal the path he 
might wish to pursue. It was at this point that he dared to allude to the 
group as ‘allies’, and he was prepared to consider bestowing the prime 
accolade on the Grenvilles and Windham themselves: ‘You know I always 
thought among all their faults, that they had one good quality, viz., that of 
being capable of becoming good party men’.? 

None of this meant that Fox could look to a rapid outcome. The debate 
of the oth was the kind of specific occasion which could perhaps be pre- 
dicted; but it was far from presaging systematic contact, let alone a junc- 
tion. Whoever suggested the meeting moreover, it seems to have been 
concerned largely with the subject of tactics on Ireland, and the Grenvilles 
for their part had still given no hint of an interest in a regular connexion — 


1. To Grey, 17 December 1803 (Memorials of Fox, Ill, 444). For his deepening anxieties 
over the party, and the Prince of Wales again, from August onwards, see op. cit., 424-46. 
Cf. p. 574, n4 above for the description of the Grenvillites. 

2. On Ireland see Fox’s letters to Grey and to Richard Fitzpatrick in Memorials of Fox, 
III, 435, 441-2, 231; same to Thomas Grenville, 20 December 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 418532); 
Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 21 December 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VU, 201). Windham 
told Fox of his intention, which the latter had guessed, to attack the Ministry on the Army 
Estimates, when the two men met in the street some days beforehand, and the likelihood of 
support was passed on at once to the Grenvilles (Fox to Grey, 27 November, same to 
Fitzpatrick, 30 November 1803, Memonals of Fox, II, 433, 438-40; Thomas Grenville to 
Grenville, 30 November 1803, H.M.C., Dropmore, VU, 197. See also Harvey, loc. cit., 74-6). 
In view of the divisions within the party’s ranks however, its leader was anxious that his 
speech should be seen as arising from ‘an accidental [rather] than an apparently concerted 
occasion’ (to Fitzpatrick, 2 December 1803; Memorials of Fox, UI, 439). For Emmet’s rising 
see p. 609 above. 

3. Fox to Grey, 17 December 1803 (Memorials of Fox, III, 443); he picked them out here 
from the rest of ‘the new opposition’. The fact of the meeting is disclosed in Thomas 
Grenville to Grenville, 21 December 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 201); the identity of the 
house, op. cit., 104. I would agree with Jupp (Lord Grenville, 327) that, from the tone of Fox’s 
language to Grey on the 17th, the talk probably took place by that date. Fortescue was 
married to Hester Grenville. 
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indeed they had recently suspected Fox of veering towards the Ministry, 
without apparently having considered attracting him themselves.' ‘The 
obstacles in any case remained serious: opposing views on the new war, the 
history of the past decade, Lord Grenville’s sense of caution on the 
dangers of such a step. For beyond the memories of political enmity there 
lay the dissonant concepts of political conduct. The Old Opposition — or 
specifically Fox and his followers — took pride in acting as a self-proclaimed 
party: that form of alignment which in principle was still distinct in 
Parliamentary life. Members of the New Opposition, loosely grouped, still 
liked to explain themselves otherwise, and Grenville in person condemned 
the thought of setting out to undermine the executive.? He was moreover 
delicately balanced, as was Fox but from a different position, between 
opportunities and hazards which it would be imprudent to ignore. There 
was now widespread acceptance of the view that at some point the French 
would try to invade; if not immediately — though that might still be so — in 
the course of the coming year. The need for a different Government, as he 
in particular saw it, became the more pressing, and might now command 
rather stronger support from the doubts coming to light. On the other 
hand, Addington might make serious efforts, for the same reason, to 
strengthen his ranks: Tierney might be an earnest of selective additions 
from men starved of the loaves and fishes, and broadly supportive of the 
Napoleonic where they had opposed the Revolutionary War. ‘The connex- 
ion must be held together; but an exclusive junction with Fox could hold 
unforeseeable risks. And in such circumstances there was a course to which 
the Grenvilles could readily turn: an answer in essence already proposed, 
which should now be set more firmly in place. A more amply inclusive 
arrangement had convincing merits. In the last week of December 
Windham seems to have visited the brothers, the two younger at 
Dropmore and then Buckingham at Stowe. On the last day of the year 
Lord Grenville sent a letter to Pitt, urging talks between them in the 
Christmas recess with a view to ‘an understanding between the consider- 
able persons in the country, forgetting past differences, and uniting to 
rescue us’ from the dangers that lay ahead.3 


1 Their suspicion was aroused when Addington showed signs in November, as they and 
Fox himself believed, of a readiness to contemplate the chances for talks on a renewed 
peace. Since Fox had gone into decided opposition only when war was declared, and was 
driven moreover in the Grenvilles’ eyes by his dread of a return by Pitt, they watched him 
closely for a rapprochement with Government which however they do not seem to have 
thought of trying to prevent. See Thomas Grenville to Buckingham, 25 November 1803 
(Buckingham, III, 333-4). 

2. Cf. p. 574 above. 

3. 31 December 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 203-4, from Grenville’s copy. The original 
is in the Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4). He went on to stress that “The suc- 
cess of such an experiment depends entirely on the advantages which the present moment 
affords for it’. The sequence of probable conversations can be deduced op. cit., 201-3. 

See pp. 593-4 above for Grenville’s suggestion to Pitt in March of a ‘comprehensive’ 
Ministry, with qualifications, if Addington retired from his post. 
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Pitt thus lay, in a freshly changing context, once more in the forefront of 
politicians’ thoughts. The Grenvilles turned to him again, their past 
frustrations the greater frorh their desire: ‘It is the first wish of my heart’, 
Grenville himself wrote now, ‘that our lines may entirely agree’.! Fox, who 
remained sure, as in the autumn, that ‘nothing’ would ‘induce Pitt to 
make the saut perilleux, and jump into opposition’, protested against the 
fact that nonetheless he had ‘always to be considered in our delibera- 
tions’. Addington, keeping on terms with elements among the Whigs in 
order to weaken the party, was the happier to do so since it also helped 
him to ‘set Mr. Pitt . . . at defiance’. The shadow fell, as it had done 
unevenly, lengthening or shrinking, for almost three years, on the different 
areas of the Parliamentary scene. 

Grenville soon had an answer to his letter, from Walmer. Pitt would 
be glad to meet without loss of time and hoped to be in London in the 
next few days. The visit however was likely to be brief; his attention was 
clearly focused on his military duties; and these indeed were 
inescapable, for the political manoeuvre discussed at Dropmore coin- 
cided with a prospect, earlier than expected, of the very crisis it sought 
to anticipate. Despite the time of year, the invasion so long debated 
might in fact be at hand.° Signs, discernible for some months, were 
multiplying now. The Brest fleet and the Texel squadron were vict- 
ualling once more, large troop reinforcements were said to be marching 
to the northern coast, late in December Bonaparte inspected the gun- 
boats and barges still gathering at Boulogne. The wind set fair from 
France at the close of the month. Final defensive measures were 
accordingly in train. The Bank of England’s bullion would be moved to 
Worcester and its books to the Tower, the Stock Exchange would close, 
Cornwallis was to command the regular army of reserve, the King on 
his own insistence would take station at Dartford or Chelmsford to 
cover a southern or an eastern landing. Pitt’s return was delayed. But he 
arrived at York Place on 8 January, for a short stay in a welcome bout of 


1. To Pitt, 31 December 1803; as in p. 614, ng above. A fortnight earlier Fox had sus- 
pected that the Grenvilles were ‘very much out of humour’ with Pitt (see Memorials of Fox, 
III, 444). That was in proportion to their persistent eagerness for his leader- 
ship. 

2. Fox to Grey, 27 November 1803 (op. cit., 435), and cf. 19 October (430). 

3. Pretyman’s phrase, to Rose, 7 November 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 42773). When 
the Bishop had recently told Westmorland, who was again treating Pitt hghtly in 
conversation, that he and others would soon have to choose between the latter and 
Addington, the Lord Privy Seal ‘seemed not to be very comfortable’ and began to hedge 
(ibid). 

4. Pitt to Grenville, 4 January 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 204-5). 

5. Pitt for his own part was sure that the French meant business, but inclined to think 
that the undertaking might be delayed until the spring (to Alexander Hope, 18 January 
1804; S.R.O., Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1137). 
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bad weather; and on the roth and 11th and, briefly, the r2th the two men 
talked there.! 

The outcome put paid to Grenville’s initial hopes. Pitt would not take 
part in an arrangement for concerted systematic opposition, or in 
communications beforehand. He made it plain that he condemned 
some of the Ministry’s measures and intentions. He agreed that a com- 
prehensive Administration was the desirable end. But he could not 
approve of working with the Foxites, and furthermore he did not agree 
that the object sought could best be attained by the means proposed.? 
He set down his reasons a few weeks later, after his verdict had led 
Grenville to go his own way. They may be given here as the most cogent 
statement of his case as applied to the moment — and one which would 
prove of some prophetic interest for a future that would not be long 
delayed.’ 

Pitt thought that Grenville’s ‘system’ would 


not be productive of any increased credit to yourselves, or any advan- 
tage to the public. The immediate effect of an active opposition will be 
to harass a Government confessedly not very strong nor vigorous in 
itself, and in a situation of the country the most critical, with the con- 
stant distraction of Parliamentary warfare. Such a line, though con- 
ducted by the first talents and abilities, will, I am confident, not be 
supported by any strength of numbers in Parliament, nor by public 
opinion. It will therefore have very little chance of accomplishing its 
object of changing the Administration, and certainly none of doing so 
in time to afford the country the benefit of abler counsels to meet the 
difficulties of the present crisis. Those very difficulties it will in the 
mean while certainly aggravate; and even if, sooner or later, it should 
make a change necessary, I am afraid that instead of leading to the 
establishment of a comprehensive Administration (such as you 
describe) it will tend to render the attainment of that object more 
difficult if not impossible. Whatever unfavourable impression may at 
any time have existed in the highest quarter towards any of the parties 
engaged in such a system, will, of course, be strengthened and 
confirmed; and the natural consequence will be a determination, even 
in case of a change being found necessary, to put, if possible a negative 
on them, in forming a new Government. In the event of such being the 
state of things, I cannot help foreseeing great mischief to the public, 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 8 January 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 206). There were three 
conversations, one on each day (Grenville to [Buckingham], 11 January, same to Thomas 
Grenville, 13 January 1804; B.L. Add. Ms 418532. It is clear from the contents of the first 
letter that it was addressed to the Marquess). See also Thomas Grenville to Buckingham, 
13 January 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 206). 

2. Grenville’s letter of 11 January (n1 above). 

3. Pitt to Grenville, 4 February 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 212-14). The omissions 
relate to the actual course which Grenville had taken meanwhile (see below). 
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and the source of great uneasiness and embarrassment personally to 
myself; as nothing is more probable than that a call might then be made 
upon me which I should feel it impossible to decline, and that I should 
have no means either of forming that comprehensive Government 
which I agree with you in thinking most desirable, or of obtaining the 
assistance of those with whom, from public and private feelings, it has 
been the greatest happiness to me to act during almost the whole of my 
political life... . I need hardly add that the line which I must take . . . 
will be simply that of giving my opinion fairly on the measures and 
conduct of Government in important points, and suggesting whatever 
may appear to my own mind most essential to the public safety, abstain- 
ing at the same time from all attempts to embarrass the Government by 
any system of opposition. ... 


Grenville was deeply depressed even before the conversations ended. 
‘All hope of such a decided and open pact’ would have to be dropped.! 
In point of fact that did not rule out a meeting of minds on some occa- 
sions; Pitt went on in his letter to mention a forthcoming debate on a 
new Ministerial Volunteer bill, and the general issue of the land forces, 
on which he would be glad to have a further talk.? It was possible, as 
Buckingham indeed forecast, that he would ‘gradually heat himself’ in 
Parliament even if he left the Grenvillites to make the running in 
systematic opposition.’ In such circumstances, perhaps the group might 
have waited on events which could yet be moving their way. But under 
this latest discouragement they were in no mood to do so;* on the con- 
trary, the opposition so strongly required should now be brought to its 
highest strength. Communications to that end were opened at once. 
Grenville had already seen Windham, and agreed that debating activity 
should be stepped up. Brother Thomas and Spencer went to Stowe to 
confer while he himself stayed to take soundings in London. ‘Thomas 
got in touch with Lord Carlisle, an experienced Portland Whig but now 
linked with the Grenvilles and boasting some influence of his own, and 
was then set, as the family’s natural channel, to approach Fox. The 
two men went for a morning ride on 26 January, on ‘half way’ 


1. To Buckingham, 11 January 1804 (B.L. Add. Ms 418532). 

2. To Grenville, 4 February 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 214). 

3. To Grenville, nd but 14 January 1804 (op. cit., 208). He commented that in such case 
Pitt would be in a position to involve himself in successful developments at a time of his 
own choosing: a ‘game’ however which would damage his reputation, and in practice 
could not be sustained. 

Pretyman, who had been trying to keep in touch with Grenville for some time through 
Carysfort (see p. 529, nz above, and H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 192-5), and had just seen Pitt, 
likewise thought that the latter would find himself in the event taking a stronger line than 
he intended or ‘even allowed to be probable’ (to Carysfort, for Grenville, 13 January 1804; 
op. cit., 209-10). 

4. Grenville to Buckingham, 30 January 1804 (Buckingham, III, 342), describing Pitt’s 
‘views of middle lines, and managements and delicacies ou l’on se pera’. 
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ground.! The offer of a joint systematic opposition was made, to bring 
down the Ministry and replace it with one on ‘the broadest possible 
basis’, the first step being an assault on the pending Volunteer bill. Fox 
was told of the likelihood of some accessions centred on Carlisle; he 
already knew of Fitzwilliam’s goodwill; and gathered that contact with 
Pitt was ended, though of course that elusive figure might complicate 
matters in the event of Addington’s fall by presenting himself as a loosely 
associated but essentially independent choice. All this was music to the 
listener’s ears. It appeared to confirm his recent suspicion that the 
Grenvilles were out of humour with Pitt, and that there was no immi- 
nent risk of a take-over from that quarter.2 And he was not at all per- 
turbed by the thought of a move which, as in the early eighties, would 
appear to many to damage the very concept of party. On the contrary, he 
had long justified such unions by the prospect of bringing the righteous 
towards their goal; ‘As a Party man, he thought it a good thing for his 
party to come into office, were it only for a month’; and the means were 
perfectly acceptable — ‘he loved coalitions’.’ He welcomed the proposal at 
once. But of course he must consult others, which would take some days. 

So must the Grenvilles themselves. In their case it was not too difficult. 
Once the plunge was taken, the ‘New Opposition’ as a whole was pre- 
pared to go a long way. Past differences were to be put aside in the service 
of national defence, and of Ireland; some division of labour might be 
reached, Windham leading on the first question and Fox on the second; 
and Windham from the start was ready to pronounce the dangerous word 
Coalition. Some qualms remained: Minto, a supporter since the treaty of 
Amiens, would have preferred a loose connexion only, and Grenville 
himself, forward as he was in his efforts, was nonetheless anxious to limit 
‘communication’ to the two questions from which the proposal had 
sprung.* But differences were not allowed to become obstacles; the target 
must not be missed; there was a general eagerness to move ahead and start 
to reap results. Fox’s path was not so simple, as he soon discovered. Grey 


1. Same to same, 11, 15 January 1804 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852); Thomas Grenville to same, 
13 January 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 206-7); Buckingham to Grenville, nd but 14 
January (op. cit., 207); Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 25, 26 January 1804 (op. cit., 
210~11); Fox to Fitzpatrick, 27 January 1804 (Memorials of Fox, IV, 15-19); same to Grey, 29 
January 1804 (op. cit., III, 449-52). 

2. If Fox was reporting correctly, Thomas may have gone too far in his version of the 
Grenvilles’ position. For Fox’s earlier suspicion of their annoyance with Pitt see p. 615, n1 
above. 

3. See II, 180, for the later possibility in June 1792. 

4. Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elhot, I, 303-4; Grenville to Pitt, 31 January 1804 
(H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 212). See in general Harvey, “The Grenville Party’, 78-9 (though I 
place a rather different interpretation on Windham’s sentiments — see the letters to his 
election agent Thomas Amyot of 1 and 5 January 1804 in The Windham Papers, Il, 227-9), 
Sack, The Grenvillites, 75, 77, Jupp, Lord Grenville, 328-30. Cf. p. 593 above for Grenville’s 
earlier insistence to Pitt on the need for a statement of continuing disapproval of the 
Ministry’s past in any arrangement that might be formed with Addington and others. 
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agreed to the objects specified, but even then reluctantly and in hopes that 
a general co-operation need not be actively pursued. Other old compan- 
lions were even more chary, and the Carlton House politicians — Moira, 
Erskine, Sheridan — joined the Dukes of Norfolk and Northumberland to 
remonstrate and oppose.! Enough support or acquiescence however 
might be enlisted to try the experiment. A month after Grenville had 
approached Pitt he wrote to inform him of the approach to Fox, before 
the consequence was ‘openly declared in Parliament’ when the proper 
occasion arose.* Despite continuing doubts and disputes in the Old 
Opposition, it was clear in February that this could follow, and early in 
March 1804 the effects began to be felt. 


Both the major coalitions in the past two decades had quite lengthy spans 
of life, and lengthier repercussions. The union of the Northites and 
Foxites in 1782, the accession of the Portland Whigs to Pitt’s Ministry in 
1794, created new relationships many of which endured as times changed. 
Each had its effects, some lasting, on the shape of political development; 
and so, as it proved, did the arrangement of January 1804. Indeed that 
coalescence could be seen later to have filled a highly significant role in a 
long-term development of cardinal importance, for its success and failure 
in the shorter term gave a distinctive form to the issue which finally 
opened the course of transition from one constitutional epoch to another. 
The line can be traced back; from Catholic Emancipation in 1829 ~ itself 
providing a preparatory context for the Great Reform Bill of 1832 -, 
which emerged from the ‘great question’ of Irish Catholic Parliamentary 
relief? as that was championed for some twenty years, with varying 
degrees but broad unity of purpose, by the assorted heirs of the Ministry 
of All the Talents headed by Grenville and Fox in 1806-7 and swiftly 
falling on a proposal that raised suspected echoes of that cause. The Irish 
question in fact, one of the two initial ingredients of their junction, would 
lead to their disappearance from office as it had led to Pitt’s. And here a 
separate line might be said to intersect. For the junction itself, in the shape 
it took, owed its existence to the state of affairs which had evolved in the 
past three years from that last signal event. 

This indeed was clear. Despite Pitt’s support of Addington for a time, 
which preserved a period of calm, his departure had admitted conditions 
easily tending to fragmentation. The fact could be observed increasingly 
from the autumn of 1801: ‘Parties . . . so strangely chequered and con- 
fused’; ‘the confusion of .. . parties greater than ever’; “tis difficult to 
say who are with or who against’; ‘the strange confusion of parties and 


1. Harvey, loc. cit., 81-2. 

2. 31 January 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 211-12). 

3. Fox to Fitzpatrick, 30 November 1803 (Memorials of Fox, Ill, 438). He wrote ‘the great 
question of Ireland’; from the context he was referring to such relief. 
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opinions’.! Such an impression persisted through the Ministry’s contin- 
ued successes when divisions were called in a debate; and it was not 
confined to counting the principal connexions as consistently reliable 
entities. In 1803 Fox, using his favourite term, perceived three or four “dis- 
tinct parties’: the Foxites, the Grenvillites, the Pittites depending on 
whether they acted on their own (as in the case of Patten’s motion) or with 
others, and the Ministerial benches.? But these main distinctions were by 
no means absolute: they could be blurred on a given occasion; the larger 
connexions, as always, were composed of smaller and potentially shifting 
groups (Canning at one point described the Grenvillites as ‘the Grenvilles 
and Windhams’, ‘Ld. Fitzwills’, ‘Straglers’, and ‘Us and P’s friends’); and 
the ‘Foxites’ were no longer all strictly Foxites — witness Sheridan or 
Tierney — in the former Opposition sense. In these circumstances every 
one was affected; for to the ordinary Parliamentarian as well as the leader 
an accustomed framework had been summarily removed. *. .. to whom or 
to what can we pledge ourselves’, ran one letter signed ‘MP’ in a London 
newspaper. ‘I remember when a man was asked whether he was... a 
Pittite or a Foxite? There was some sense in that; we knew what we were 
about; but now that the main armies are broke down into independent 
corps, and each has its own discipline, we know not how to handle our 
votes, shoulder our consciences, or where to look for the word of 
command’. An apparently homogeneous pattern was reverting in 
extreme form to its components, and the process was underlined as Pitt’s 
own true position seemed ever more in doubt. He might still be lumbered, 
in the general view, with the ‘Catholic millstone’. He might have damaged 
his chances of being summoned to office on his own terms, and sunk to 
that extent in the Parliamentary stakes.° But that last impression could 
quickly be revised. He remained an unknown quantity in prospect. 
Viewed indeed from any part of the House, the scene still looked like 
Hamlet without the prince — literally so in the increasingly frequent, 
rumour-laden spells of absence at Walmer. Nor was that sense diminished 
with the advent of a combination which might hold a promise of reducing 
the choices; for politicians as a whole had still to assess their relationship 
with him. One Grenvillite summed up, probably in retrospect, his impres- 
sion of the ‘general assessment’ at this time: ‘contempt mixed with pity for 
Mr. A., dislike and respect for Ld. G., admiration and distrust of Mr. E[,] 


1. Quotations for November 1801, December 1802, January and June 1803 respectively, 
in H of P, 1, 348-9. 

2. To Holland, 6 June 1803 (Memorials of Fox, Ill, 222). 

3. Io Hookham Frere, g June 1803 (see Sack, The Grenvillites, 69). 

4. The Morning Chronicle, 19 November 1801 — an early point in these years, one might 
have thought, for such a sharp impression. As often under change, the memory of a recent 
past was somewhat simplified; even more so that of the immediately preceding years, for 
which the writer depicted a choice of “Tory or... Whig’. 

5. Hobart to Auckland, 30 January {1804] (A.C., IV, 190) for the first; p. 607 above for 
the second. 
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and for Mr. P., veneration confidence and desire’.! The strength of the 
combined Opposition, in numbers and reputation, would be affected by — 
might even turn on — his conduct in the coming months. 

Pitt could not bring great numbers from his own reliable friends in the 
Commons. A probable minimum might be gauged from the most 
unpromising occasion, the debate on Patten’s motion. The 58 votes he 
then secured represented something like a core of personal support, with 
some others perhaps to be added from absentees — and Canning normally 
to be included —; to be compared with Fox’s account of 69 Foxites and 36 
Grenvillites present. His direct contribution on such lines was proportion- 
ately much more significant in the Lords; in the debate on Patten’s motion 
it garnered 18 votes there compared with the Grenvillites’ 14 and the 
Foxites’ 10. But of course this was only a small part of the story. The core 
in the Commons could expand into wider support depending on the issue; 
and even if that was denied in the vote as the Ministerial ranks hung 
together, his interventions could exert mounting influence outside the 
division lobbies themselves. 

At the end of January 1804 it was still impossible to forecast exactly how 
Pitt would behave. He was said to be ‘extremely bitter’ against the 
Ministry;? but his rejection of Grenville’s approach made it clear that he 
would not be tied down. In point of fact however he was ready to move, in 
his own way. He would seem to have been growing distinctly alarmed at 
the Admiralty’s conduct of its administrative affairs; and his experience of 
a novel personal commitment to military duties had strengthened his 
earlier conviction that the Government would lack grasp in a dangerous 
war. As a serving colonel he was no longer so diffident of his ideas on mili- 
tary affairs, at least on the ground.* And there may have been a further 
more intimate ingredient in a combination of pressures driving him 
towards action in what would become a decisive stage. 

For Pitt may well have felt an added incentive to administer the rod 
from a personal resentment roused at times already, but now to a fresh 
height. The occasion had arisen in the late summer of 1803, and been sus- 
tained since, by the appearance of a pamphlet that included a strong 
attack on his conduct in the recent exchanges with Addington which 
could have been made only with connivance from ‘a confidential man’. 


1. The reading was that of Charles Williams Wynn, who was married to the Grenvilles’ 
sister Charlotte (quoted in Harvey, loc. cit., 82). 

2. See p. 606 and ng above; Fox to Holland, 6 June 1803 (Memorials of Fox, II, 222). 
Names of those thought to have voted with Pitt on his alternative motion to Patten’s are 
given and discussed by Aspinall in L.C.G. III, IV, n1 on p. 103; as are those for the sub- 
sequent minority on the original motion in op. cit., n2. 

The figure of 58 may be set against the calculation of ‘the Party attached to Mr. Pitt’ in 
very different circumstances in May 1788; thought to number 52, of whom ‘not above 
twenty’ would survive in an election if he were no longer Minister (I, 619, but see also ibid, 
n3). 

oh See Colchester, 1, 477; and for some examples from the autumn Kose, II, 54-60. 

4. Cf. II, 489. 
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The tone throughout, and some evidence that the Treasury liked the 
publication, led to the inference that it was approved officially and that 
Addington himself was involved. Pitt took instant and deep offence, and a 
response was prepared under his supervision after consulting Rose and 
Long. The ‘pamphlet war’ — for more followed — naturally excited inter- 
est; each of the two main pieces went through several editions. It contin- 
ued into January 1804, and meanwhile Pitt refused to communicate 
privately with individual Ministers on ‘any political subject’. As had been 
the case indeed at an earlier point, and was much more so now, he proved 
acutely sensitive to personal charges thought to be inspired by his succes- 
sor. In point of fact that particular suspicion was almost certainly mis- 
placed here; Addington always categorically denied any knowledge of the 
business, and the culprits are more likely to have been his brother Hiley 
and brother-in-law Charles Bragge.! The affair caused bad blood. Pitt’s 
resentment of Addington himself may have eased after a time; but it had 
been kindled against the Ministry in general, and the fuel could not but be 
added to a smouldering fire.” 


1. Stanhope (IV, 88-95) and Ziegler (Addington, 195~7) amplify Pellew (Life of Lord 
Sidmouth, I, 145-7) on the affair. The attack was launched in August or early September 
1803, in A Few Cursory Remarks upon the State of Parties, during the Administration of the Right 
Honourable Henry Addington. By a Near Observer [Thomas Richard Bentley] (1803). The rejoin- 
der under Pitt’s supervision, written by Thomas Courtenay, a young clerk in the Stationery 
Office whose father was Bishop of Exeter, appeared as A Plain Answer to the Misrepresentations 
and Calumnies contained in the Cursory Remarks of a Near Observer. By A More Accurate Observer 
(1803), and there were at least three other commentaries before the end of the year, though 
these were not directed by Pitt himself. The Plain Answer evoked A Plain Reply to a Plain 
Answer; being a more fair State of the Question between the Late and the Present Ministers (1804) which 
came anonymously from the pen of a Dr Bissit, as well as two other specimens of Reply, 
both apparently by Bentley. Finally one may notice The View of the Relative Situations of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Addington previous to and on the Night of Mr. Patten’s Motion (1804) — a sideblow on 
one aspect of the case— which was known to be by Robert Ward, the MP who later became 
Plumer Ward. Not written in collusion with Pitt, or indeed shown to him, but eliciting a 
letter of gratitude in January 1804, it sparked off A Letter to Robert Ward Esq. MB occasioned by 
a Pamphlet, intituled, A View of the Relative Situations . . . (1804). The publications can be found 
in the B.L. Catalogue of Printed Books, under Pitt and Sidmouth. 

The quotation is from Wilberforce (Stanhope, IV, 89), and Pitt’s refusal to continue cor- 
responding privately on political questions was given in a letter to Castlereagh (op. cit., 
go-1). Charles Long claimed to know that one of the joint Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Vansittart, sent copies of the offending pamphlet to ‘several persons’ (op. cit., 89). Rose, II, 
51-4, 61-4 shows Pitt’s anger and determination that charges should be answered, though 
letters from the former to Pretyman expressed dismay that the latter’s ‘military 
Avocations’ held up publication of the Plain Answer for over two months (Pretyman Ms 
435/44). 

2. See eg Canning’s impression on g January 1804 of his hostility to the Cabinet — ‘No 
shabby tenderness, except for Cast.[lereagh]’ (quoted in Marshall, op. cit., 259); and 
Grenville’s on the goth, “The most decided hatred and contempt’ (to Buckingham, 
Buckingham, III, 342). Both men of course were eager to find hopeful signs, and Pitt’s per- 
sistent uncertainties were not to be dismissed (‘Saw Pitt — all bad again ratio sublopsa’; 
Canning’s diary, 10 January 1804, Canning Ms 29). But the force of their expressions is not 
to be dismissed. 
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It was against such a background that Pitt summoned his fidus achates 
Pretyman and disclosed his views before Parliament resumed after the 
short recess. The Bishop relayed them, doubtless with his own familiar 
predilections but in a broadly convincing account.! 


His opinions and feelings, both upon public and private grounds, are 
such that it cannot, I think, be long before he fully expresses them; but 
this probably will not take place till it is called forth by some new occur- 
rence, I mean some objectionable measure or palpable omission on the 
part of Ministers, and they will soon furnish such an opportunity. In 
that case Mr. Pitt might not confine himself to the point in question, 
but might take a retrospective view, so far at least as to afford him a 
ground for declaring his conviction of the incompetency of Ministers, 
and the danger in which this country is placed by their negligence and 
want of talents... . Mr. Pitt cannot bear the idea of a teasing, harassing 
opposition; but, as far as I can judge, he is ready to stand forward when- 
ever there shall be an opportunity of exposing the incapacity of 
Ministers, in any important degree or upon any material point. 


And so it proved. The die was not yet finally cast. In the first half of 
February Pitt still felt qualms about ‘anything like Hostility’. But they 
were overcome now without much ado and he determined to come out 
‘pretty strongly’ on questions of defence.* By way perhaps of preface and 
to repeat his repudiation of systematic attack, he is said to have let it be 
known that he had no ground of complaint against Addington and felt no 
personal hostility. He may have reckoned or hoped, after the battle of the 


Some months later the faithful Rose noted that Pitt was being ‘a little led, as in former 
instances, by resentment against political opponents’ (diary for 10 May 1804; Rose, II, 130). 
This was clearly one of the instances. 

1. To Carysfort, 13 January 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 210). The Bishop’s point of 
view must be remembered: an intense desire from the start to see Addington removed, and 
a corresponding inclination to build on every hopeful utterance, as he saw it, from Pitt (eg 
PP. 572, 615, n3 above). He was moreover anxious to salvage something from an appar- 
ently doomed chance of general co-operation with the Grenvilles. But allowing for all 
that, his report seems to ring true in the circumstances at this point. 

One must call Pretyman “Tomline’ from now on. He had been given licence in 
November to change his name on inheriting a property in Lincolnshire. 

2. Rose to Tomline, 11 February 1804 (Holland Rose, HU, 496-7). In conversation with 
Malmesbury on the rgth, Pitt reiterated his intention ‘in all simple and plain questions, . . . 
to support Government; but when Government omitted any thing he thought the state of 
the country required to be done, or did it weakly or inefficiently . . ., he then should deliver 
his sentiments clearly and distinctly, but not even then in a spirit of opposition’ unless and 
until Government would ‘not adopt what he thought necessary’ (Malmesbury, IV, 289). See 
also Lady Melville in London, after talking to Pitt, to Melville in Scotland, 22 February 
1804 (S.R.O., Melville Mss, GD 51/1). 

3. Colchester, 1, 482, diary for 23 February 1804, after talking to Addington among 
others, and referring to ‘recent’ communications received indirectly from Pitt, one said to 
have been through Chatham and the other through Steele. 
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pamphlets, that this would clear one area of dispute. He now waited for 
the opportunity which would ‘furnish’ itself. 

It was not long delayed. The Government intended to introduce a bill 
to consolidate the growing series of Acts regulating the Volunteers, which, 
particularly under the pressure of speed in a subject of inherent complex- 
ity, had thrown up a growing list of contested interpretations;' and on 8 
February the Home Secretary, Charles Yorke,? duly brought it before the 
House. He was anxious to keep the business strictly to the necessary 
detail. But that was a forlorn hope with Windham and Fox alike resolved 
to march onto wider ground, and in the event the debates ranged more 
freely, in all on eleven days in a period of some seven weeks. Pitt missed 
the first discussion.? But he was there for the second on 27 February, and 
spoke in eight of the next nine — on every occasion in fact except the last, 
for the third reading of the bill on 22 March.* 


His opening was ominous. He rejected Government’s attempt to 
confine the range of inquiry; an explicit departure from his position 
before Christmas, when he had opposed such a stance by Windham.° 
He then set out on his own line, which in point of fact was at variance 
with those of Windham himself and Fox. Unlike theirs, his tone 
remained ostensibly dispassionate; and the guiding principle was very 
much his own — an emphasis on the merits of the Volunteer system 
which they did not share. He was not joining with the Oppositions.® But 
that did not reduce the effect, for here was a further critical view and 
the critical element was soon apparent. As Canning claimed to detect, 


1. In particular, fresh sets of regulations had redefined allowances of pay, and with 
them services, as recently as June and August 1803. 

2. See p. 608, n7 above; succeeding Portland. 

3. To Rose’s distress (to Tomline, 8 February 1804; Pretyman Ms 435/44). Pitt had 
come up from Walmer by the 6th (same to same, 6 February 1804; loc. cit.), but the motion 
was postponed and he seems to have returned (see Lord Lowther to Mulgrave, 11 February 
1804; Normanby Mss, Box VII, bundle 13). 

4. The debates may be followed in PR. (Stockdale series), I (1804), 385-424 with 425, 
490-527; 533-79, 605-25, 651-63, op. cit., IT (1804), 17-24, 26-33, 43-54, 152-84, 186-203, 
224-45. The reports there scarcely differ from those in the new compilation, Cobbett’s 
Parliamentary Debates (henceforth PD.), which from 1803 was printed by T.C. Hansard. 
Since vol. I of this latter series, starting on 22 November 1783 after the summer recess, 
settled down in pagination only on 29 February 1804 (see its ‘Directions to the Reader’, iv), 
I have used PR. (Stockdale) in general for the period until PD., II begins early in April after 
the Easter recess. 

5. PR. (Stockdale), 1, 507-8. Cf. op. cit., 165 for g December 1803, the occasion of 
Windham’s attack on the Government (p. 613 above). 

6. He continued for that matter throughout the next two anda half months to sit where 
he had sat hitherto; ‘under the gallery’, with Yorke and Tierney for instance ‘below’ him 
and Fox ‘opposite’ (eg PR. (Stockdale), I, 510, 541, 562, op. cit., II, 1420). One may perhaps 
draw attention again (cf. pp. 619-20 above) to the looseness of the current state of the 
House bearing in mind the reduction in recent decades of the flexibility in seating 
arrangements for leading figures (I, 39). 
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with delight, “There was a studious abstinence from all hostility — but 
this abstinence was so constantly announced, that it became itself 
hostile’.! The burden of the policy itself was familiar. It had been stated 
before.? Volunteers supplied the means ‘upon which’, with the regular 
army, ‘we must... ground our reliance for ultimate security’.? They were 
more effective, and desirable, than the militia, as a force to help repel the 
enemy, and also — an unspoken advantage in this instance — to help 
subdue any unrest should he land. They could certainly however be made 
more efficient; and it was thus upon this expansion and improvement that 
the main effort should fall. Pitt had never thought much of the ancient 
primary source of defence, and his preference for the voluntary system 
was undoubtedly stimulated by his beloved levies on the Kentish coast.‘ It 
was also set in context and gained in strength from the Government’s per- 
sistent attempts to reach a more ‘scientific’ provision of military man- 
power; for if his emphasis was a personal one, he was not alone in seeking 
a comprehensive ‘permanent system’ which the earlier war had failed to 
supply. Windham and, with less experience, Fox had equally been deploy- 
ing their ideas, and in point of fact all alternatives or corrections now 
derived from Ministerial schemes in the short-lived peace and the hostil- 
ities since. Pitt’s answer on this larger theme had itself been evolving,® and 
would shortly be delivered. Meanwhile he concentrated on the means to 
give greater scope to his favourite component. 

He had plenty to say. There should be a proper weighting of the 
Volunteers’ dispositions: certain coasts needed larger numbers than others 
and than most of the inland counties. ‘Training must be improved, requir- 
ing longer periods to which payments for service could be applied; current 
subsidies were inadequate to sustain a desirable ‘permanent duty’ of up to 
three weeks at a time, for which a sum of £2~—300,000 should suffice. Field 
officers from regular regiments should be attached to Volunteers’ battal- 
ions for better discipline and instruction, and commanding officers of the 
battalions themselves should be given greater powers to enforce the regula- 
tions if men failed to turn up or wished to cut their time short. The rules 
governing Volunteers’ exemptions from the ballot, and the provisions for 
payment while on duty, which had become increasingly confused in 


1. To Mrs Canning, 28 February 1804 (Marshall, op. cit., 260). 

2. Eg PR., 4th ser., Ul, 773, 793; PR. (Stockdale), I, 165, 271-2. 

3. PR. (Stockdale), 1, 508. 

4. Eg p. 38, n3 above for the militia; and see II, 328-9, 401-2, 451, 486-7, and p. 294 
above. The contrast between the two arms of defence could be exaggerated. If militia 
were sometimes thought unreliable in times of domestic unrest, particularly security, so 
too were the more highly favoured Volunteers, particularly from the larger towns. This 
had been seen in the worst years of the recent dearth (p. 295 above) and it may indeed have 
been one of the reasons why the extent of Pitt’s enthusiasm was thought, as it was by many, 
to be extreme. 

5. The word was Yorke’s (see Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century, 237). 

6. He had in fact been working on it from at least the previous November (to Mulgrave, 
g November 1803; Normanby Mss, Box VU, bundle 13). 
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successive enactments, must be cleared up.! Earlier practices, earlier 
modes of thought, must not be allowed to stand in the way, for ‘“Compari- 
sons between this and the last war were absolutely idle. The whole of the 
preparations of France for invasion [in the] last war were hardly equal to 
an advanced guard of one of its numerous ports at present’. 

The outcome of Pitt’s effort was seriously disappointing in his eyes. One 
of his strongest demands, for the attachment of regular officers, was as 
strongly opposed — largely, it would seem, through persistent mistrust of 
closer links, in a form which might bestow undue authority, between the 
standing army and the auxiliary forces responsible to the Lords Lieutenant 
and the Home Office. Much detail remained muddled or obscure. He 
gained some ground on pay for ‘permanent’ spells of duty, though not, he 
complained, enough; and commanding officers were empowered to arrest 
in cases of misbehaviour at musketry drill. Otherwise he found that an 
originally ‘flimsy’ bill still fell far short of ‘fair expectations’. If he did not 
oppose the completed measure directly — absent as he seems to have been 
at the final reading — he was clearly left in no friendly mood.° 

In the second half of March Pitt therefore felt more dissatisfied than he 
had done a month before.® He had said in private that he would not pro- 
nounce the Government unfit until it had shown itself determined to 
reject his suggestions.’ This was now broadly the case; and the atmos- 
phere moreover had recently worsened from a separate occasion. Early in 
the month he had decided to call for papers relating to the state of the 
navy, to enable him in due course to demand an inquiry,’ and in the 


1. Cf. p. 624, nt above. 

2. Debate of 9 March 1804 (PR. (Stockdale), II, 31). 

3. Cf. pp. 123-5 above. 

4. Debate of 1g March, near the end of the Committee stage (op. cit., 176-7, but cf. the 
account in PD., I, col. 945), and see Malmesbury, IV, 289 for his description in February of 
the bill as introduced. The objections to the field officers, proposed as adjutants to battal- 
ions, can be followed throughout the discussions. Commanding officers needed their 
increased power; for one sidelight on discipline and feeling in a Volunteer battalion see J.E. 
Cookson, “The rise and fall of the Sutton Volunteers, 1803—4’, in Historical Research, 
Volume 64, Number 153, 46-53. 

5. See p. 624 above for the third reading. Nor, despite a misunderstanding in the course 
of the debate on the rgth, repeated in the Speaker’s diary (PR. (Stockdale), Il, 176-8; 
Colchester, | 489), did he vote for a motion to recommit the bill at that point. On the con- 
trary, while calling for further amendments, he opposed that course (see also Pitt to 
Alexander Hope, 13 April 1804, S.R.O., Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1137; 
Canning’s diary for 18, 1g April 1804, Canning Ms 29d). 

The bill in point of fact did not become law until 5 June (44 Geo. IIL, c54). It was held up 
by amendments in the Lords which caused further discussion in the Commons of the 
Houses’ respective rights as well as of the contents themselves. 

6. Eg his remarks on 28 March, in PR. (Stockdale), I, 332, 335-6. 

7. See Canning to Granville Leveson Gower, g February 1804 (P.R.O. 30/29/8(3)). And 
cf. p. 623 and n2 above. 

8. PR. (Stockdale), I, 85-94. The papers were lists of warships in commission on 31 
December 1793, 30 September 1801 and 31 December 1803, with their services at each 
date; of contracts for gun vessels in 1793, 1797 and 1803, with costs and times specified; of 
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debate that followed on the 15th he went much farther than any one had 
heard him in public before. Declaring that the navy’s condition was defec- 
tive in many respects in guidance and materiel, he castigated Ministers — 
‘contrasting the terrible activity of the enemy with the alarming supine- 
ness of our government’ — and the Admiralty above all. He was not — or 
not yet — calling for a vote of censure on St Vincent.! But he left no doubt 
of his own view that ‘between his lordship as a commander on the sea, 
and his lordship as First Lord of the Admiralty, there is a very wide 
difference’. The case perforce rested at this early stage. It could not 
immediately be taken farther, for his motion was defeated by 203 to 132.2 
Just before he rose to speak on the state of the navy, Pitt gave notice that 
he would be returning to the question of the land forces; and he repeated 
his intention before the House rose for the short Easter recess.’ The 
passage of the Volunteer Consolidation bill by no means exhausted his 
intention of speaking his mind: on the contrary, he was about to expand 
his field of view. He accordingly announced on 18 April, through Charles 
Long (pleading Pitt’s own temporary indisposition), that he had a motion 
to introduce in the following week.* When he did so, it was in some quite 
complicated circumstances, marking the latest stage in a long series of 
Governmental measures. The Ministry’s efforts to expand the land forces 
had in fact been under way by then for over two years: from the month 
indeed in which it signed the Definitive treaty of peace. At that point, in 
March 180g, it began to draft new Militia bills for England and Scotland 
which were placed before Parliament in April and became law in June, 
whereby among other things a Supplementary force was added to the ‘old’ 
militia, of half the latter’s size, as had been done on a rather larger scale in 
1796.° The aggregate target was 70,000 men; the ‘old’ militia was embod- 
ied when war threatened in March 1803; the supplementary followed two 
months later when hostilities opened; and by the end of the year they had 


ships built in the royal dockyards in 1793 and 1801; and likewise in private yards. If some of 
these were refused, he wished to move nonetheless for an Address to the King for the pro- 
duction of the first. 

1. For whom see p. 592, ni above. 

2. Including tellers. The debate is in PR. (Stockdale), II, 85-148; the report of Pitt’s 
speech at the close looks patchy there and in PD., I, cols. g22—7 from which I have taken the 
quotation. Speaker Abbot noted the result in terms of votes for Pitt with Fox and the 
Grenvilles against Addington with ‘the Prince of Wales’s friends’ (Colchester, I, 488). 

3. See his remarks on 15 and 28 March (PR. (Stockdale), I, 85, 332-3), and Canning’s 
diary for 19-25 March 1804 (Canning Ms 29d). Pitt intended to pursue his naval inquiry as 
well, after the Admiralty published some papers following that debate (Lord Lowther to 
Mulgrave, 5 April 1804; Normanby Mss, Box VII, bundle 13). Other events however took 
priority. 

4. PD., Ul, col. 143*, in the debate on the Army of Reserve Suspension bill, for which see 
below. Parliament had returned from the recess on 5 April. The interval was due to the fact 
that Pitt wished to wait until Members from Scotland and Ireland, thought to be sympa- 
thetic to his cause, had arrived (see Lowther to Mulgrave, 5 April 1804; as in ng above). 

5. 42 Geo. III, cs go, gt. Cf. II, 642 for 1796; and see pp. 124, 244 above. 
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together reached the intended strength. In 1803 also the Ministry added to 
the regulations for the Volunteers which it consolidated in February 1804, 
in the form contested in detail by Pitt. Before that process was concluded, | 
two further steps were taken to strengthen the militia, one to augment the 
numbers in Ireland, the other to confirm acceptance of an offer by several 
regiments there to extend their service to Great Britain.’ Besides these 
various provisions, however, a scheme had been adopted in the summer of 
1803 by Additional Forces Acts? for what became known as an Army of 
Reserve, distinct from the other two main auxiliary arms. Conscripted by 
ballot, as in the case of the militia, the recruits could volunteer for overseas 
service in addition, on the lines introduced for the militia in 1798-9.‘ The 
target in this case was a force of 50,000 men (34,000 from England, 6,000 
from Scotland, 10,000 from Ireland), and by the end of the year it was 
reckoned that some 34,000 ‘effectives’ had been secured. In the spring of 
1804 this grew to some 37,000 and the total on paper was a good deal 
higher — over 45,000 before death, unfitness and above all desertions were 
subtracted.> The Government, concluding that the practicable limit had 
been reached, then decided that recruitment should cease, and accord- 
ingly introduced a bill in April for Suspension.® Meanwhile it brought in 
the motions affecting the Irish militia. It was thus in a flurry of legislative 
movement that Pitt again intervened. 

He had hoped indeed to delay the process, by his own declared but as yet 
untitled motion. That ploy however failed, other complications followed, 
and when he came to speak, on 25 April, it was in the opening debate on 
the suspension of the Acts for the Army of Reserve.’ Two days beforehand 
however he was able to give an extensive survey of his views, thanks to a 
motion on the defence of the country brought with prior agreement — but 
a markedly different line of approach — by Fox.® In a single week therefore 
in the second half of April he trained his guns afresh on the state of the 
land forces, and now in a way that brought matters to a head. 


That process must be followed within its context of a political struggle. 
For Pitt was now quite clearly intent on forcing the Ministry to resign. By 


. See p. 626, n4 above. 

. See PD., II, cols. 31-3, 40, 70; 9, 11 April 1804. 

. 43 Geo. III, cs 82 (for England), 83 (Scotland), 85 (Ireland). 
. Pp. 124-5 above. 

5. PR. (Stockdale), I1, 633; PD., II, cols. xv—vi. Numbers to the nearest thousand. The 
examination of the figures for ‘effectives’ by the Hon. J.W. Fortescue in The County 
Lieutenancies and the Army (1909), 73 is set in proportion by Glover, Peninsular Preparation, 230. 

6. PD., I, col. 265 and see also 308-9. 

7. See op. cit., cols. 143*, 174, 178, 265; Pitt to Yorke, Private, 30 April 1804 (B.L. Add. 
Ms 45041). 

8. Op. cit., cols. 182-249, and particularly 205-24. Pitt had indeed been hoping for 
some such opportunity of ‘speaking at large’ since the end of March (Canning’s diary for 
30 March-—1 April; Canning Ms 29d). 
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the end of March he was ‘strongly confirmed . . . in the full conviction that 
every week for which its existence may be protracted will be attended with 
increased danger to the country’.! The final judgment turned on its 
record stretching back into the period of peace. How well justified there- 
fore were his castigations? ‘We may take the naval administration first, 
since it provided the opening instance of overt, unconcealed assault.? Had 
the Admiralty in point of fact done as badly as he claimed? 

Certainly the First Lord himself had become a liability to the 
Government. At the start St Vincent could be seen as a ‘shield and back- 
bone’ for a Cabinet unsure of its strength;? a naval hero in whom the 
public might properly place its trust. Three years later he was the member 
perhaps most susceptible to criticism; a weak spot in the political defences 
which his attacker was now out to undermine. Pitt indeed has been widely 
accused of using the Admiral’s disputed credibility simply as a pretext to 
start the campaign for his own return to office.t His motives in point of 
fact are more likely to have been mixed. For if the state of naval affairs 
seemed to offer an opening for political advantage, that was because they 
furnished seemingly ample grounds. There was no denying that relations 
throughout the system on shore were worse than could easily be recalled. 
The Admiralty was scarcely —in one vital instance, not at all — on informal 
speaking terms with the Navy Board Commissioners; the dockyard 
authorities, at different levels, were wary and apprehensive; merchant 
shipbuilders and timber contractors resentful and disturbed. A pattern of 
arrangements always conducive to hierarchical strains, but, with all its 
familiar imperfections, yielding proven results,° was being put to the ques- 
tion by a process in which it seemed that the balance could be seriously 
upset. 

St Vincent had brought to Whitehall the qualities for which he had 
been known, and feared, as a great Commander-in-Chief, with formid- 
able standards of excellence, whether evoked or imposed. He also carried 
to the highest pitch the sea officer’s habitual opinion of the organisation 
ashore. He had no use for officials; when they failed to meet his demands 
they felt the lash of his pen, and he came to the Admiralty convinced that 
the civil branch of the navy was ‘rotten to the very core’. Only ‘a radical 
sweep in the dockyards’ could ‘cure the enormous evils and corruptions in 
them’;® and the dockyards did not stand alone. He grasped at the advent 


1. To Melville, 29 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence connected with Mr. Pitt’s Return to Office 
In 1804 . . ., ed. Lord Mahon [5th Earl Stanhope] (1852), 13); henceforward Secret 
Correspondence. 

2. See p. 627 above. 

3. Eg the anecdote, from personal memory, of Jedediah Stephens ‘Tucker (St Vincent’s 
private secretary) in his Memozrs of Admural the Right Hon’. The Earl of St Vincent. . ., Il (1844), 
127. And cf. Pitt himself on 15 March 1804 (PR. (Stockdale), II, 14). 

4. An early promulgator of this charge was old Lord Liverpool, by then thoroughly dis- 
enchanted with Pitt (to Lord Hervey, 26 December 1804, quoted in Fedorak, loc. cit., 294). 

5. See pp. 463-4 above. 

6. Tucker, op. cit., II, 123. 
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of peace for an onslaught that would produce massive reforms, to be 
supported by a Ministry which otherwise was to leave him free for his task. 

The end was admirable, and far from surprising: there was indeed 
ample room for reforms. The vital point of course lay in the choice of 
means; how far might a frontal onslaught succeed within a possibly brief 
length of time? St Vincent was later criticised by no less an authority than 
Middleton — his successor, as Lord Barham — for plunging into such a 
course before the peace could be judged secure; for if his judgment 
proved wrong, his method was ‘madness and imbecility in the extreme’.! 
Here perhaps was one reformer dwelling rather typically on another; but 
the charge was a fair one, for though St Vincent had acknowledged that 
he could not embark on his sweep until there was peace,’ he sustained it 
with equal ferocity after war had been declared. Some significant 
beneficial effects were gained overall for the medium and longer terms. 
The investigations were placed at the start (despite the Cabinet’s doubts) 
in the hands of a full-blown statutory Commission of Naval Enquiry, 
whose labours led directly in due course to the creation by the Ministry’s 
successor of a different Commission, for Revising and Digesting the Civil 
Affairs of the Navy, which itself yielded useful results.* Fresh impetus was 
given to the dockyard engineering works already being undertaken by 
Samuel Bentham, operating from the post established earlier for him in 
independence of the Navy Board.° Changes in the recruitment and train- 
ing of apprentices paved the way for the foundation of a school of naval 
architecture. A new dockyard post of timber master produced improve- 
ments in quality and financial savings, after a time. There was a general 
shake-up which undoubtedly accelerated a process that bore fruits in due 
course. It has to be said, however, that these benefits were bought dearly in 
the immediate term; the Commission for Revising achieved improve- 
ments in its turn largely by a more moderate approach. Difficulties which 
Bentham had faced earlier in his unusual position were heightened by St 
Vincent’s more insistent support; the arrangements for apprentices were 
based on assessments which were partly incorrect, and the numbers of 
entries in fact fell over the first three years; the timber masters caused such 
disruption that by 1804 relations with contractors were virtually broken 
off. Other innovations proved damaging too, but without the comfort of 
posthumous advantage. A rapid reduction of the dockyard establish- 
ments in search of savings, and an upper age limit for recruitment of 
28 (soon raised to 35), saw the disappearance of sizeable numbers of 
older men who could still do skilled or useful work, and discouraged 


1. Letters and Papers of Lord Barham . . ., ed. Sir John Knox Laughton, III (1911), 69. For 
Middleton see p. 462 above. 

2. Tucker, op. cit., I, 123. 

3. In what follows I have drawn largely on Roger Morriss, ‘St Vincent and Reform, 
1801-04’, in The Manmer’s Mirror, Vol. 69, No. 3, 268—go. 

4. The initial Act was 43 Geo. III, c16; amended and extended by c45 Geo. III, 45. 

5. P. 464 above. 
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recruitment — since qualification for long service payments and pensions 
was affected — to yards already short of men in 1801. These last regula- 
tions were in fact altered and then abolished after St Vincent left, when 
those for the timber masters had also to be reviewed. And the same 
applied to shipbuilding itself, where the First Lord’s strong dislike of con- 
tractors and preference for the royal yards led to an unsuccessful pro- 
gramme for remodelling the latter’s shipwrights’ organisation, and a 
sacrifice of fuller production at a time when, as Pitt asserted, there were 
empty merchant slips and docks along the Thames.! The reduction in 
orders, designed to foster an improvement in performance, ended again 
by damaging the navy’s relations with its sources of supply. 

Such methods were the opposite in essence to Pitt’s. He too could be 
high-handed, and attack abuses, and he could point to his share of 
reforms; but if that last had quite often fallen short of expectations, the 
successes had lain within a framework of policy working with, not against, 
the grain.* Greater attention to earlier practical improvements, which St 
Vincent scarcely recognised as such, greater political sensitivity, less ‘want 
of foresight and due consideration’ in reaching for desirable aims,’ could 
well have gained more ground in an undertaking that was bound to be 
opposed. St Vincent might claim that nothing less than full achievement 
was necessary, and that moderation would fail — he might indeed have 
instanced the fate of Middleton’s proposals over ten years before.* But 
that did not remove — rather, it placed a premium on ~— the need for well 
digested information and thought, and there were serious reasons for 
questioning his assumptions, with their controversial results. Pitt may 
have been worried about the First Lord as early as the first half of 1803. 
When he moved to his general attack on the Ministry in March 1804 
Addington himself later judged it to have been because he ‘could not 
endure the conduct of Lord St Vincent and the Admiralty’.6 

Pitt’s own assumptions and answers could themselves be questioned. The 
belief in the imminence of danger, which he stressed® and for which he had 
earlier been thought alarmist in some quarters, was now very largely 


1. This policy however was not alone responsible. Disarmament in 1802-3 — a nominal 
cut of some 50 per cent in the financial provision for the navy, from some £13,800,000 to 
some £ 6,700,000 — had an effect which a subsequent increase in 1803-4 could not wholly 
reverse. 

DCtalye 19-23% 

3. The words were those of the Commissioners for Revising, in their Third Report 
published in 1806, applied to the changes made in dockyard apprenticeship, imposed six 
days after the Admiralty received an outline of a scheme. 

AmDeensi4— 7 

5. This was reported of a conversation some forty years later, in 1846; Letters and Papers of 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martin . . ., ed. Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, III (1903), 
195. See p. 592, n3 above on Pitt in 1803. 

6. Eg on 10 March, in one of the debates on the Volunteer bill, he was reported as 
saying that a landing might take place ‘in the course of a few weeks at farthest’, and again 
that ‘the crisis was at a certainty approaching’ (PR. (Stockdale), I, 29, 32). 
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accepted; but he may have underrated the enemy’s difficulties, and among 
them the effect of the Admiralty’s dispositions which in its view might well 
deter and if not would upset or destroy an attempt. His own tactical solu- 
tion was dubious; resting disproportionately on his favoured gunboats, it 
received short shrift from some respectable professional opinion.' He had 
always been interested in the navy,? and he could call on the experience of 
higher direction in war. But the depth of his involvement with the Cinque 
Ports may have been affecting his perspectives, and it is hard to tellif or how 
far he took advice. The same applies to some of the figures he produced in 
Parliament. As so often, statistical comparisons demanded careful expert 
scrutiny, and there was an amateurish flavour to some of his charges and 
claims. He followed criticisms made by the Navy Board which had become 
public property,’ and he had old contacts on whom perhaps he called. But 
evidence seems to be lacking; even Rose appears not to have been brought 
in, Middleton had not been consulted and did not know who was, and Pitt’s 
surviving papers show only scattered signs of preparation.‘ In point of fact, 
though he claimed to have been told in advance that Government would 
produce two of the lists he sought, he can scarcely have expected to achieve 
more,’ or indeed a significant victory — the usual Ministerial majorities were 
unlikely to be overturned at the first attempt —, and he may accordingly 
have reckoned on serving notice of a further threat for which there would 
be opportunity to mature a fuller case.° 


1. Delivered with effect by Sir Edward Pellew, fresh from sea, in the Commons’ debate 
of 15 March (PR. (Stockdale), Il, 104-5). Nelson however, with his experience of the waters 
concerned (p. 544 above), seems to have placed some faith in ‘brigs or schooners and... 
gun or mortar boats’, forming a flotilla which could be highly effective in ‘a calm’ (memo- 
randum of April 1804; Correspondence of Prince of Wales, TV, no. 1845). 

2. Eg for background I, 20-1, 313. 

3. Informed newspaper attacks on St Vincent had swelled from January. 

4. See Roger Morriss, The Royal Dockyards during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
(1983), 198 for Middleton. There are two lists in Pitt’s papers in PR.O. 30/8/257, ff. 
27-28v, which could relate to his motion, one undated and one of 10 February 1804. Both 
are in a hand which looks like that of the recent Secretary of the Admiralty, Evan Nepean 
~ long one of the group of officials in various posts for whom Pitt felt respect (see I, 179, 
324, p. 119 above) — who had become increasingly dissatisfied with St Vincent and in 
January was appointed Chief Secretary of Ireland. It would be interesting if this attribu- 
tion is correct, for the undated paper contains a distinctly critical comment on the 
Admiralty for selling gun vessels since October 1801 which could have been repaired at 
reasonable expense. 

It might also be conjectured that Melville, who as a former Treasurer of the Navy had 
kept a possibly not disinterested eye on the process of reform since the beginning of 1803, 
might have talked to Pitt. But they did not meet often, and this is only conjecture. 

5. PR. (Stockdale), 11, 141 for his expectation. Fox however thought that the Government 
would have done better to offer to release more lists, which would have stopped the Old 
Opposition (full of St Vincent’s past friends; see II, p. 357 above) from dividing against 
him, and forced Pitt rather to call for a vote of censure that would have been lost (to 
Lauderdale, 15 March 1804; Memorials of Fox, IV, 25). 

6. His performance in the debate itself was not greatly admired. Canning thought 
the opening speech ‘unimpressive’ and Fox called it ‘vile’, though both rated the winding- 
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The situation was rather different for the campaign of which he had 
warned on the military issues, and which followed a month later.! Some of 
the arguments had already been aired in the debates on the Volunteers, 
and Pitt was clear on his lines of approach.? He did not claim that the 
Ministry had failed to provide adequate aggregate strength; he acknowl- 
edged that there were plenty of men in all for the immediate needs of 
defence.’ This indeed could scarcely be disputed; in the spring of 1804 the 
regulars and militia amounted to some 184,000, the Army of Reserve 
effectively to some 37,000, and the registered Volunteers to some 462,000 
— figures which may be compared with those in the last active years of the 
previous war.‘ His case was that the proportions were wrong, revealing 
serious causes and producing dangerous effects. At the centre of the 
imbalance lay his usual whipping-boy, the militia. It should not have been 
enlarged to such an extent, and should now be reduced in England to a 
strength of 48,000 while the Army of Reserve — already taking some of 
the militia’s available balloted manpower — was expanded to one of 
64,000 men.° The latter was more likely to help supplement the regular 
troops, out of the mass of conscripts, with volunteers for unrestricted 
service in a war of much greater dimensions than those of its prede- 
cessors, when such aid was sought from within the militia itself.° The hap- 
hazard use of some of the Irish militia for a force disposable in ‘special 
urgency could scarcely be called adequate and did not reflect ‘well-con- 
sidered views’. But the Army of Reserve in its turn was not being raised on 
a sound basis, as in fact the bill for a suspension of recruitment showed.’ 
He thoroughly approved the principle of this type of selective conscrip- 
tion for a limited period;$ for levying ‘an armed peasantry’, as it was often 
called, in a form ‘suitable to a commercial country’, which would skirt 
familiar problems of entanglement between the militia and the stand- 
ing army while supplying more effective support. But if it was to be. 
satisfactorily achieved, the methods of recruitment must be changed. At 


up more highly (Canning’s diary for 15 March, Canning Ms 29d; Memonals of Fox, III, 456). 
And cf. Life of Wilberforce, UI, 150, and Fedorak, loc. cit., 294 citing Lord Hardwicke to his 
brother Charles Yorke. 

1. See pp. 627-8 above. 

2. Again however there is little if anything in his papers. Undated notes in his hand in 
PR.O. 30/8/240, f. 110vy, attributed later to 1805, could possibly relate to this time. 

3. Speech of 28 March 1804 (PR. (Stockdale), I, 332-3). 

4. Cf. PD., II, cols. 203, 211 with op. cit., cols. Ixii-Ixvi. See p. 628 above for the Army of 
Reserve, and 459 for 1799-1800. 

5. Speech of 25 April 1804 (PD., I, cols. 272~3); Pitt drew attention to the effect on the 
militia of the ballot for the Army of Reserve on 27 February and again on 16 April (PR. 
(Stockdale), I, 515; PD., II, col. 133*). He later (PD., II, col. 485) corrected the figure of 
48,000 for English militia to 40,000, with 8,000 from Scotland. 

6. Cf. pp. 627-8 above. 

7. P. 628 above. 

8. He had indeed already made this abundantly clear, in February (PR., (Stockdale), I, 
515) and again on 23 April (PD., II, col. 222). 
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present the dissatisfaction was such that the scheme was being halted 
while still short of a target inadequate in itself: Quotas, placed at present 
on counties and administered by their Lords Lieutenant, should fall, 
within that framework, on parishes; and the men should be attached 
specifically to ‘the corresponding [regular] regiment’, which they might 
be expected to see as an obvious choice.! Improvements of this nature, to 
administration and morale and efficiency, would lessen the existing 
marked disproportion between balloted men and substitutes (no fewer 
indeed, by Government’s own account, than 34,300 of the latter to 2,607 
or 2,807 of the former)? which again was a striking indication of failure in 
the system as it stood. Greater financial inducements should be produced 
to this end, and greater responsibility given to commanding officers in 
applying resources. Such alterations, accompanied by others which he 
had sought for the Volunteer battalions, could quickly provide ‘a defen- 
sive force’ which under better training and discipline could even become 
‘as good and efficient as your regular force’. 

There was weight in these charges. They were not trumped up. The 
system for military manpower remained incoherent in many important 
respects. The Militia Act of 1802 ‘made permanent a number of expedi- 
ents that had been found useful in the 1790s’, but it did little more; the 
improvements for the Volunteers had been modest; and recruitment for the 
Army of Reserve was revealing the extent of the practical flaws. Pitt would 
prove his intention of tackling the inadequacies as soon as he had the 
chance. Remedies, however, were not easy to find or effect. ‘There were 
indeed keys to be found; but their discovery took longer than any one, 
including himself, envisaged in 1804, and meanwhile defenders of the 
Ministry, at the time and later, might point in response to flaws in his attack. 

For there were undoubted weaknesses. In the first place, the Ministry 
could argue that whatever the shortcomings of its programme it had pro- 
duced forces of a size, as he in fact acknowledged, adequate to a pressing 
need, and the Volunteers in particular had been encouraged to grow as 
never before. Nor were the limitations on the latter’s role necessarily dis- 
astrous; no other leading politician shared Pitt’s view of their value to 
anything like the same extent — many not at all* —, and the most experi- 
enced soldier of the period commended the practice of raising the men, 
in such critical circumstances, at the expense if necessary of training and 


1. He had favoured an idea on similar lines earlier (PR., 4th ser., II, 825). 

2. See the figures (taken here to the nearest hundred) in PD., II, cols. Ixv—Ixvi. Balloted 
men were given as 2,273 and substitutes as 23,086 in England; as 286 and 4,715 respectively 
in Scotland; as 48 and 6,528, plus 200 ‘recruited’, in Ireland. 

Substitutes were written into the Militia Act of 1757, with provisions elaborated by sub- 
sequent legislation including the Act of 1802 (for which see p. 627 and n5 above); and 
accounted for a substantial proportion of that force. The precedent was followed in the 
analogous balloting system for the Army of Reserve. 

3. Western, The English Militia in the Eighteenth Century, 240. 

4. Including his nearest allies on this range of questions, Windham and the Grenvilles. 
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materiel. Pitt, it could be suggested, was lacking in the very sense of pro- 
portion for which he was calling; he wished ‘to make the volunteers more 
of soldiers than their constitution can possibly admit’.! Nor was the policy 
for the Army of Reserve as defective as he made out: Melville for one 
thought it ‘a most undoubted and unexceptionable Recourse for the 
recruiting of the [regular] Army’ — indeed he thought it ‘madness’ to 
attack it at this point; and he continued to defend the provisions later, after 
Pitt had died.? The results in point of fact stood some at least of the tests. 
Recruits were used to form second battalions where needed for existing 
regiments: an arrangement, facilitating training and the maintenance of 
the first battalions at strength, that would prove a mainstay in the 
Peninsular War, and in due course a precursor of the celebrated Cardwell 
system. The county quotas moreover did not, as was sometimes feared, 
seriously diminish recruitment for the regulars, and the latter’s numbers 
contined to grow to a strength which was higher in December 1803 than 
when peace was signed provisionally in October 1801.3 Nor again, the 
argument could go, had Pitt been roused earlier by these policies; he had 
remained silent or broadly supportive for two years on programmes he 
condemned in the third. And indeed they could not be unfamiliar to him, 
for in many respects they looked back to his own. The Army of Reserve 
drew on his abortive plan of 1796 for balloted quotas for the regular 
infantry.* The Militia Act and the Volunteers Consolidated Act included 
regulations dating from his time. Yet he was now engaging in a sudden 
outright assault, and in terms which could be called disgracefully severe. 
For it was the tone as much as the content of the speeches in April that 
struck home. From the tenor of reports it was indeed scathing. Pitt was now 
going to the limit in attack, as he had done initially in the Government’s 
defence.° Ministers could not do right even when they borrowed ideas from 
others. ‘No one measure can they claim as their own; no one measure have. 
they improved and perfected; very many have they weakened by their 
delays, and destroyed by their incongruities’. The spirit of the nation must 
be ‘separated from the tardiness, languor, and imbecility of ministers in 
every thing of which they have assumed the direction’. They had provided 
for an expansion of the militia; but had postponed its embodiment in 
peacetime in a period when action would have been prudent and deter- 
rent. And, even ‘drawing a veil over their conduct’ at that time, ‘What 


1. Cornwallis to Major-General Ross, 18 December 1803 (Correspondence of Cornwallis, 
III, 509). Pitt himself indeed admitted only a few months later that ‘very many’ of the 
Volunteer battalions were not up to the mark (10 March 1804; PR. (Stockdale), II, 30). That 
was the reason for his proposals for improvements to the bill for their regulation. 

2. Melville to Pitt, 16 April 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5); same 
to Castlereagh, 16 July 1807 (Memozrs and Correspondence of Castlereagh, VIII (1851), 80). 

3. As indeed was rightly claimed by Addington’s brother Hiley (Glover, Peninsular 
Preparation, 231, 238). 

4. Which itself followed his Quota Act for the navy of 1795; see II, 642, 497. 

5. Cf. p. 562 above. 
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measures have they ever adopted that have not been thwarted by some 
other of their measures?’ They were ‘incapable of acting upon any thing 
like system, of adopting or executing any well-digested or energetic plan 
for . . . defence’.! Example was piled on example, giving such passages 
cumulative strength. Pitt spoke professedly with ‘much consideration and 
reluctance’; but that was of course the more damning, and the indictment 
was virtually complete. It was ‘enforced’ with ‘grave vehement declama- 
tion... and some touches of that bitter, freezing sarcasm, which everybody 
agrees is his most original talent, and appears indeed most natural to him’.’ 
Altogether it must have been a withering onslaught to endure. 


Pitt’s specific charges against the conduct of defence were distinctly 
uneven in quality. Some may have been misconceived, some were exagger- 
ated, some much to the point. Collectively they were not trivial, and in 
raising them he could show factual cause. The spur came from his belief in 
a prospect markedly different from any in the previous war: of a struggle 
potentially much greater in scale and, at any moment, in fierceness, 
demanding an overdue reappraisal of all the means at Government’s 
command. He was passionately convinced of this — the impact of his year 
at Walmer should not be underrated — and if he was unfair in some detail 
to Addington he was intent on being fair to the country. The threads of the 
past two years indeed were being drawn together in an atmosphere of 
crisis; for Pitt’s conviction of the danger was now matched acutely by one 
of the Ministry’s lack of grasp. He saw a failure both to discriminate and to 
apply: to distinguish where innovations were necessary and to bring those 
attempted to best effect. On the one hand there was an inability to shake 
sufficiently clear of earlier arrangements for the land forces, largely his 
own in a lesser conflict,* and then to handle the improvements proposed; 
on the other, to control St Vincent’s experiments in an area of proven 
achievement where methods that had sustained operational success should 
be modified, not undermined. And this failure in defence, as he saw it, 
focused an impression of general incompetence — partly urged on him by 
others, and exacerbated lately by personal resentment? — which had long 
been maturing and should no longer be gainsaid. Pitt could recall his feel- 
ings at different times on the handling of finance and diplomacy, of 
administrative and legislative business; on a ‘stupidity’ in Addington 
himself for which he felt growing contempt.® Such a verdict may be tested 


1. Debate of 23 April 1804 (quotations from PD., II, cols. 209-10, 212-13). 

2. Francis Horner to his father, 24 April 1804; quoted in Stanhope, IV, 158. He also 
stressed the amount of detail. 

3. Cf. p. 635 above. 

4. See pp. 576-600, 621-2 above. 

5. See p. 572 above. In December 1803, Huskisson found that the Minister was ‘com- 
pletely an Object of Contempt’ to Pitt (to Melville, 15 December 1803; S.R.O., Melville 
Mss, GD 51/1) as well as the ‘Loathing’ arising at that time from the effects of the 
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to some extent by his own experience when faced with the situation he 
would shortly inherit. It can also be assessed in the light of the Ministry’s 
behaviour as his attacks took root. 


Il 


That did not take long. The effect indeed turned out to be virtually 
instantaneous. The main speeches in April formed in fact a coup de grace 
as much as a mounting assault. For by the time they were delivered as the 
public sign of his complete opposition, Pitt was well advanced more pri- 
vately in the preparations to unseat the Ministry, and make his own posi- 
tion clear. This last however still demanded skilful balance; there were 
definitions to be drawn. From late in March, certainly from Easter,! a 
current appeared to be setting his way; nonetheless he had to navigate 
eddies that might yet divert or upset his course. 

One such indeed was already visible. For the politics of these weeks 
developed in the shadow of a sadly familiar but unpredictable event. In 
February 1804 George II was struck by his malady once more. The attack 
was serious and, as in 1801 if less instantly, it was something with which 
Pitt would have to reckon. If the King did not recover, at least fully for 
some time, there would be a new state of affairs, at a point when the fight 
against the Ministry should be under way and in fact rising to a peak. If 
conversely he could resume his functions, the illness remained a factor to 
be borne in mind in any dealings that might arise between the two men. In 
the event the worst was over soon, and by mid March George III was on 
the mend, though he appeared weaker than before and distinctly vulner- 
able for the next two months.? Meanwhile however the prospect arose — 
and lingered uneasily thereafter — that a Regency might have to be intro- 
duced. 

Pitt was very soon obliged to consider his own case in such a circum- 
stance. He had declined to join the Grenvilles and Fox in regular opposi- 
tion to a Government which nonetheless he meant to criticise on 


pamphlet war (see pp. 621-2 and ni above): a marked change from the same reporter’s 
earlier impressions in the spring (p. 595 above). 

The contempt, familiar from private conversations and expressed now in the 
Commons, also reflected on the First Minister when it was applied to the Ministry as a 
whole; see eg Pitt’s speech on 2 March on the Volunteer Consolidation bill, which con- 
sisted largely of a lesson in drafting and procedure (PR. (Stockdale), I, 613~25). 

1. See p. 627 and nq above. 

2. The King was out of sorts on 25 January, improved quickly, but relapsed in the 
second week of February, when the crisis of the attack came and went. By the end of that 
month he was said to be much better, and the recovery continued throughout March. He 
was not free of doctors however even by the summer, his Ministers continued to advise 
him to take care, and it was July before he lost the intermittent but all too familiar symp- 
toms of hurry and irritability that marked the illness. See Macalpine and Hunter, George I 
and the Mad-Business, ch. 7. 
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measures he disliked or wished to see improved. He held no brief for 
Addington and hoped that under pressure the Minister would resign. 
Moreover in February he thought he had cause to believe that the King’s 
opinion had altered ‘with respect to Persons and particularly myself’, and 
also that ‘a large proportion of the Cabinet’ felt ‘strongly’ the need for a 
change.! This background was certainly not unfavourable to a constitu- 
tional judgment which in any case was soundly based. For Pitt maintained 
the stance he had taken in 1789 and 1801. He disapproved of any arrange- 
ment that could detract from the King’s normal scope for choice on a 
recovery, or would ‘anticipate his decision’ at this stage if recovery was 
incomplete. Such doctrine did not derive merely from his personal feeling 
for the monarch; it embodied ‘a Sense of what is right in itself’. It was a 
setting compatible with the warning — then assuming normality — which 
he had lately given Grenville, and with his approach, on the same 
assumption, to developments in the next two months. 

Those mounted swiftly from the latter part of March. By its close Pitt 
could confirm that he was in growing demand. The approach of a more 
likely invasion season combined with the first sign of his open discontent 
naturally roused interest in his prospects, and the various alternative 
sources of authority, current and potential, became anxious to find out 
how he stood. The heir to the throne, the Regent in waiting, was now on 
the alert, but undecided as to his best course. His attitude to Addington 
was ambivalent. The Ministry had earned some credit for helping to 
secure fresh Parliamentary aid for his shattered finances; but also some 
resentment in the course of a recent open quarrel with his father follow- 
ing the persistent failure of his pleas to be granted military promotion and 


1. Pitt to Melville, 21 February 1804 (S.R.O., Melville Mss, GD 51/1). His ‘authentic’ 
information on the King derived from the tone of George III’s remarks before the attack, 
presumably within the Court. 

2. Ibid. There was of course much discussion in various quarters of what might have to 
be done if George III’s incapacity continued for long. The Ministry suspected that Carlton 
House and also the Foxites were contemplating the establishment of a Regency with a 
council which would favour Opposition. Pitt’s judgment however was extracted from him 
by Melville, then up in Scotland, who argued that it was cruel to confront the King any 
further with his constitutional responsibilities, that the repeated attacks must leave an 
impression of uncertainty both at home and with potential allies, and that this introduced 
a new factor in setting terms for a Regency which should be established soon and, he 
hinted, be for life (to Pitt, 19 and see also 25 February 1804; John Rylands Eng. Ms 907). Pitt 
for his part in conversation with others deprecated hasty action, though a Regency must 
come if George III did not recover soon, and thought that in such an event it was bound to 
be on the same lines as those settled in 1789 (Malmesbury, IV, 291 for 19 February; Alexander 
Hope (son of the Lord Advocate of Scotland, Charles Hope, who was Melville’s brother- 
in-law and confidant), diary for 22, 27 February, 5 March [mistakenly entered as February] 
1804, S.R.O., Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1154). When motion to adjourn 
the Commons, to force a Ministerial communication about the state of the King’s health, 
was brought by a private member on 27 February, he spoke against it (PR. (Stockdale), II, 
478-81). 

3. Pp. 616-17 above. 
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a regional command. The conflicting effects could be seen in the attitudes 
and actions of the politicians around him as the Prince brought these per- 
sonal preoccupations into his view of public affairs. He had not turned his 
back on the Ministry: Sheridan and Erskine could still hope for office, and 
his principal associates protested against Fox’s junction with the 
Grenvilles and voted against Pitt’s motion on the navy on 15 March.! At 
the same time he was said to have invited Pitt’s views, unsuccessfully, 
during the King’s illness, and more to the point he put out a feeler follow- 
ing the debate itself. This was done through Moira, whom he was sup- 
posed to favour as his Minister under a Regency, and Moira had advised 
him in such case to seek ‘a union of all talent’? which should include 
Melville and Pitt. There was the difficulty of course that Pitt could not be 
fitted easily into ‘a subordinate situation’; as Moira put it, ‘he never can be 
subordinate in any Cabinet’, and his own business therefore in any such 
arrangement would be ‘to moderate between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox’.? The 
problems indeed were easy to forecast, and they were confirmed by an 
instant response. Pitt did not see how, ‘under any circumstances’, he could 
join ‘any government without being at the head of it’. He had long con- 
cluded that ‘the head of the Finances’ should be the First Minister, and as 
was duly explained to Moira that post was ‘appropriate’ for himself. 
Given the Prince’s temperament moreover, little reliance could be placed 
on his ideas, or for that matter on the likelihood that Moira would in fact 
be favoured if the time came.° The tentative sounding could be 


1. Cf. pp. 573, 610-11, 619 above. For a résumé of the Prince’s’position in the past 
year see Aspinall’s introductions to the year 1803 and 1804 in Correspondence of Prince of 
Wales, IV, 341-52, 474-5, as well as the letters themselves and his textual notes; for 
Sheridan and Erskine, and the protest at the coalition, p. 619 above; for the vote on 15 
March, p. 632. 

2. Charles Hope to Melville, 22 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 9). Moira, a capable 
General as well as the Prince’s wisest confidant (see II, 322~3 for the former), was currently 
commanding in Scotland and had just returned from London to his post. Cf. I, 182 for 
George III’s comment on a not dissimilar proposal some twelve years before. 

3. To Melville, who had forwarded the information, 29 March 1804 (Secret 
Correspondence, 12). 

A point arises here however of whose significance I am not quite certain. On 19 
February Malmesbury reported Pitt as saying that ‘it was right and a duty to contribute 
towards forming a new Administration by any means in his power’, and ‘a paramount one, 
and superior to every thing with him’ if the King himself should call for his services. In that 
specific case ‘he should be ready to offer them, unconditionally, to take any part His 
Majesty commanded, or seemed desirous he should take’ (Malmesbury, IV, 290). This 
referred therefore to an approach from the King, not from a Regent. Whether his expres- 
sions on 29 March ~ ‘any circumstances’, ‘any part’ — would relate to such a call under a 
Regency, I really find it impossible to say. As one reads the relevant part of the letter it 
might suggest not. 

4. Melville to Pitt, 6 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 22). Cf. pp. 584-5 above for his 
earlier identical explanation for Addington. 

5. Pitt was distinctly sceptical about the Prince’s statements to Moira, which he did 
not believe were confined to him alone (to Melville, 29 March 1804, Secret Correspondence, 
1). 
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marked.! But there was no sequel; events decreed otherwise; and even as 
the message was received from the reversionary interest, a testing signal 
came from a more immediate source. 

For on 20 March Pitt was handed a note in the Commons from the Lord 
Chancellor, proposing a conversation; and the two men met on the 24th, 
probably for ‘a téte-a-téte dinner’.? Eldon’s purpose was apparently to see 
whether Addington could remain in the Cabinet if he stepped down, and 
on hearing that this was ‘inadmissable’ he said that the Minister’s col- 
leagues would not give him up.? While the opening was almost certainly 
his own, he could hardly however have concealed the hope that Pitt would 
‘take the government’, and Pitt himself a fortnight later was prepared to 
name those who shared the Lord Chancellor’s view. Castlereagh, Yorke, 
Hobart, Chatham, above all Portland would, he thought, follow if Eldon 
led; and Hawkesbury probably felt likewise, if less strongly or openly. 
Unless Addington went of his own accord, it was hard to see how they 
could give effect to their wishes as things stood.° Nonetheless this list 
embraced six or seven of the eleven men concerned, and of the rest — 
when Addington was subtracted — Liverpool was now virtually a passen- 
ger, St Vincent was unhappy, and only Westmorland was then left.° The 
Cabinet clearly lacked confidence, before his own campaign had got 
under way. In such a state it might indeed be ready to crumble when pres- 
sure was applied. That prospect could not of course be taken for granted. 
But it must be thought promising so far as it went. 

Looking simply at the record, such a sense of disillusionment in the 
Cabinet may seem excessive. The Government might point to some 
serviceable stewardship, at home and abroad. Addington’s handling of 
finance was patchy, but it gained Pitt’s approval at some points as it did 


1. And may be noted for comparison with the Prince’s position at one point in 1801 
(pp. 527 and n7—28 above). 

2. Horace Twiss, The Private and Public Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon . . ., 1 (184.4), 438; 
Alexander Hope’s diary for 25 March (S.R.O., Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 
1154); Colchester, I, 529, recording a conversation with Addington in October 1804. 

3. This is Hope’s report — which also confirms the date — after talking to Pitt the next 
day. Pitt had told him earlier, on the 17th, that he could not sit in Cabinet with Addington 
(S.R.O., Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1154). 


4. Ibid. 
5. Pitt to Melville, 11 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 28). He thought the Lord 
Chancellor ‘the person . . . most likely to give effect to his opinion’, but as yet only if 


Addington himself seemed prepared to go. He also thought that Portland had remained 
for so long only out of regard for the King and in the hope of influencing him when the 
time came (for another possible reason initially see p. 470 above). Cf. p. 588 and ni above 
for an earlier estimate of favourable names. Alexander Hope, who was well informed, 
stated in February that ‘a large part’ or ‘most’ of the Cabinet wished for Pitt’s return (diary, 
22, 25 February 1804; S.R.O., Hope of Luffness, GD 364/1, bundle 1154). 

Hobart was perhaps the most doubtful of the names given. The King thought later that 
he had been the only Cabinet minister who was prepared in the end to continue with 
Addington (see Glenbervie, 1, 389). 

6. See pp. 607, n1, 615, n3 above for the last. 
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his anger at others, and in both cases the Minister had not shrunk from 
taking initiatives of his own.! The naval reforms, about which he had felt 
uneasy,” certainly caused continuous disruption while only problemat- 
ically fostering results for the medium term. The programme for the land 
forces, in the midst of old obstacles and of its own shortcomings, could be 
termed more immediately productive while falling short of its difficult 
aims. The conduct of foreign policy, less persistently visible, was by no 
means as supine as critics held; if there appeared to be little drive and 
nothing concrete to show, the conditions were uncertain and the prob- 
lems remained stubborn as often before.’ Pitt himself could have testified 
that his wartime alliances had responded only to acute stimulus, and this 
was largely lacking from France in the eyes of Europe during the transi- 
tory peace and the opening stage at least of a war declared by Britain. As 
it was, the object was not neglected in London when — if only when — the 
scene began to change; though ground was not won, it was not lost by 
default, and later efforts did not spring unheralded from untended soil. 
Meanwhile some of the enemy’s colonies were mopped up. Where there 
were achievements they were not spectacular. But neither were the fail- 
ures, and a balance could be struck that showed some degree of mild 
success.* 

But such an enumeration by particulars is seldom a full clue to a 
Government’s standing. And the trouble in Addington’s Ministry lay 
inescapably with himself. Of course it was a hard act to follow Pitt, and 
in circumstances where he owed his predecessor a debt. But in any case 
he had failed in the circles that mattered to make a clear impression of 
his own. It was not that he was void of ability, as his enemies declared; 
but no one could deny that it was commonplace, and better suited to a 
secondary place. Nor was it the case that — like North for instance near 
the end — he left Departments to their own devices, within the currently 
predisposing framework of their own powers and rights.° He was not a 
cypher.® But that was little consolation — a poor combination in fact — 
when he himself made mistakes in the detail of business and his talents 
were judged inadequate to the ‘controul of Public affairs’: not sufficient 
to inspire admiration from his colleagues, or provide a bulwark when 
they themselves fell short. One cannot reject a verdict so widely held by 
those in a position to reach it; as with Shelburne in his day, for very 
different reasons, knowledgeable contemporaries had made up their 


1. To be discussed on pp. 678-80 below. 
2. P. 630 above. 
3. This will be discussed further in Ch. XIX below. 
. Cf. C.D. Hall, ‘Addington at war: unspectacular but not unsuccessful’, Historical 
Research, Vol. LXI, No. 146, 306-15. One can hardly say that the outbreak of war was itself 
a failure to be laid mainly at the Ministry’s door; it was probably unavoidable. 

5. Cf. I, 183, 304. The Admiralty under St Vincent was of course something of an 
exception, as in Pitt’s early days the Department had been under Howe (op. cit., 315). 

6. See p. 561, n2 above. 
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minds.! As Canning proved, the Doctor was an easy subject of derision.’ 
He may have had sound sense, ‘temperance and conciliation’, but there 
was no detectable flair, his management of patronage lacked 
confidence, and in particular he was ‘not well fitted for the warfare of St. 
Stephen’s’.3 His awkwardness in debate, always a liability, told the more 
as the temperature rose; he could not dominate the exchanges, he lacked 
a cutting edge, and equally — indeed above all — the desirable killer 
instinct. More surprisingly, after his experience as Speaker, he could be 
inept in his grasp of procedure — a necessary aspect of command of the 
House in which Pitt was seldom at fault. And above all, in the current 
prospect he suffered from one particular disadvantage. He could never 
shake off his sense of subservience to Pitt himself. Whenever his prede- 
cessor stirred, Addington was assailed by doubt. ‘This was not a reassur- 
ing fact for the bulk of the Cabinet in March 1804. 

One may look also at the other side of the equation. The inclination 
towards Pitt would have drawn on the disinclination for Addington. But 
it has also to be accounted for in its own right. It had been present 
earlier, in various degrees. Now however it had grown, in the face of his 
prospective threat and the signs and assumptions of his public standing 
which his emergence underlined. One must be cautious in such situa- 
tions of too confident a statement about public opinion — whatever 
definition of the public may be applicable at the time.* Addington may 
well have still been popular in the country at his own level of accep- 
tance, and not less so from the coalition of the Grenvilles with Fox; a 
union of opposites which attracted its measure of doubt and indeed 
scorn.° Pitt for his part had his varied detractors: of his performance in 
the previous war, his refusal conversely to come forward since, of differ- 
ent aspects of his domestic policies, of the principle and manner of his 
resignation. A spectrum cannot be uniform. But an image can be domi- 


1. Cf. I, 86. The phrase quoted came from the Duke of Montrose after Addington had 
fallen (to Pitt; 26 December 1804, P.R.O. 30/8/160); at much the same time Charles Long, 
a sensible judge, was more scathing, citing among other things undue reliance on the judg- 
ment of others (to Pitt, 6 December 1804; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5). 
The King himself, indebted as he was to Addington and indeed remaining fond of him, 
later made it clear, with little sentiment, that he had found him not up to the job — ‘not 
equal to the government of the country’ (as reported by Rose of a conversation on 30 
September 1804; Rose, I, 156); ‘there was one thing wanting in him as a Minister, and .. . 
to be plain, it was talents’ (in conversation with Glenbervie on 15 August 1804, recorded on 
the 19th; Glenbervie, 1, 390). George IT said in fact that at the end he told Addington this to 
his face. 

2. P.570, n4 above. 

3. The phrases are those of Wilberforce (Life of Wilberforce, III, 153, 148). Fedorak, loc. 
cit., ch. Nine, is interesting on patronage and management. 

4. Cf. here eg I, 145 with I, 107. 

5. See eg Correspondence of Cornwallis, II, 510-11; Pellew, op. cit., II, 275-6. Fox indeed 
was reported, after he died but on good authority, to have ‘often’ said that he thought 
Addington’s Ministry ‘the most popular one’ of the reign and that at this time he still had 
‘the general voice of the country in his favour’ (see Pellew, op. cit., II, 274n). 
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nant, and it was one of which politicians were conscious here even if 
their arrangements might not respond. Beyond the Cabinet, Moira 
drew the lesson in advising the Prince of Wales that his ‘only chance of 
governing the country without Mr. Pitt, with any degree of comfort, was 
at least to satisfy the public that the refusal came from Mr. Pitt’.! 
Absence in itself of course can make the heart grow fonder; and in this 
instance there was something more. For whatever his own aggrieved 
associates felt at first, and aggrieved Addingtonians later, Pitt’s behav- 
iour since his departure in 1801 seems to have made a clear impression 
‘out of doors’. It was one consistent with the old reputation for ‘manli- 
ness’ and responsibility; of a prolonged refusal to undermine his succes- 
sor for his own advantage or sanction others in their designs and 
manoeuvres to press his claim.? The character thus displayed could 
hope the better to weather attacks when he at last intervened; it was hard 
to accuse him of scheming when he had abstained for three years. He 
may indeed have regained some lost moral ground in this significant 
interval. For when he returned to the office he had quitted amid such 
controversy, it was with some at least of the quality of legend that would 
gather round him in his final phase.’ 


Surveying the state of the forces, and encouraged by what he heard re- 
specting himself, Pitt was becoming optimistic towards the end of March. 
He even thought then that he would receive ‘an Offer’ in the coming 
Easter recess, and a little later that the Ministry might simply draw quietly 
to its close.* And if that did not happen — if Addington persisted — matters 
would soon be put to a major trial of strength. He would then be acting 
with the allied Oppositions, and was taking steps to muster absent forces 
from Ireland and Scotland not a few of whom would buttress his own 
strength.° 

This last aspect cannot be ignored. For Pitt’s partnership with the 
Grenvilles and Fox was not, as indeed he would remind them, a compre- 
hensive junction. The different elements — factions, as critics could call 


1. Charles Hope to Melville, 22 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 8-9); and see likewise 
the Earl of Darnley’s panegyric on Pitt to the Prince of Wales on the 13th (Correspondence of 
Prince of Wales, IV, 523). Cf. also pp. 620-1 above for a retrospective dispassionate 
Grenvillite assessment. 

2. The first fact was noted and given weight by Richard Pares, King George ILI and the 
Politicians, 78 and n3. 

3. The contribution of the interval is indeed suggested interestingly by Darnley (n1 
above) and from another point of view by Pitt’s supporter Lord Lowther in a letter to 
Mulgrave of 22 February [1804, though misdated 1803], in Normanby Mss, Box VII, 
bundle 13. 

4. Canning’s diary for the week of 24 March 1804 (Canning Ms 29d); Pitt to Mulgrave, 
13 April 1804 (Normanby Mss, Box J, J/388). 

5. To Melville, 29 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 13, 15-16). Detailed calculations 
were sent in reply on 4 and 5 April (John Rylands Eng. Ms 907). Cf. p. 627, nq above. 
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them — exchanged information and concerted their plans. ‘There was 
much coming and going in particular on the timing and content of Fox’s 
motion of 23 April on defence.! The alliance worked in practice for its 
main purpose: the troops were gathered, the programme was agreed. But 
Pitt and his partners were not particularly close. The preparations for 23 
April for instance revealed marked irritation with shifting tactical 
demands, and there were continuing doubts and reservations while the 
campaign was under way. The materials were in fact too disparate for sus- 
picions to be laid aside. Many of the Grenvillites and Foxites themselves 
remained wary of one another, though their leaders became less so as the 
weeks passed; Fox and Thomas Grenville laboured hard, and Lord 
Grenville too played his part — by mid April Fox found him ‘a very direct 
man’.? But that growing mutual tolerance, assisted by the similar feelings 
for Irish Catholic relief, was increasingly encouraged, in different degrees, 
by their growing doubts about their ally. They knew well enough the 
strong desirability of acting with him: Fox once complained of the 
difficulty of framing a motion that would ‘not in some view be objection- 
able to Pitt’. But they became impatient of his vacillations over the 
timing and shape of the attacks; ‘this eternal uncertainty’, ‘Thomas 
Grenville called it, which ‘worried and disconcerted’ Fox, while Fox 
himself complained that ‘Pitt... does not know always his own mind’.* In 
mid April, as the climax was expected to draw near, he was distinctly 
depressed: ‘as to any arrangement with Pitt, I feel the difficulties (amount- 
ing nearly to an impossibility) more and more every day’.® 

The vacillations which caused these complaints were in point of fact 
genuine enough. They showed a familiar tendency to hesitation at a 
certain level, as well as reasonable reservations on the drift of some of 
Opposition’s own tactical ideas.® But the reaction they occasioned in 
both of its wings did not arise merely from annoyance. It also reflected 
serious unease. The Grenvilles had not felt the same about Pitt since the 
talks in January. Lord Grenville himself made the best of the situation; 
although their ‘lines’ diverged more than he had expected, these were at 
any rate now ‘less different’ than they had been since the Preliminary 


1. For which see p. 628 above. On the ups and downs of this see eg Pitt to Melville, 11 
April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 30); Canning’s diary, 10, 12 April 1804 (Canning Ms 29d); 
Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 31 March 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 217-18); and above 
all Fox to Grey, 2, 13, 17 April 1804 [the first printed incorrectly 2 August] (Memorials of Fox, 
HI, 459, IV, 41-2). The word faction was bruited, naturally enough, by those who dis- 
approved. 

2. To Grey, 17 April 1804 (Memorials of Fox, TV, 42). 

3. To Robert Adair, March 1804 (op. cit., 32). 

4. Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 31 March 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, 217). For another, 
though less knowledgeable Grenvillite view, in mid April and without reference to Fox, see 
Life and Letters of Eliot, U1, 316. 

5. To Grey, 19 April 1804 (Memomals of Fox, TV, 45). 

6. Cf. p. 456 above for the first. Canning’s diary for these months (Canning Ms 209d) 
gives some impression of the second. 
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peace treaty was signed.! ‘That did not remove his or his brothers’ acute 
disappointment; they deeply deplored Pitt’s refusal to depart from 
‘middle lines’, thought him ‘disgraced’ by the stance he had adopted, 
and resented his consequent freedom to take a part with them at any 
time he chose.? While they’still wished for his return to office, they could 
not recover the enthusiasm that had survived earlier checks. And Fox for 
his part was ready at heart to suspect the worst. He stressed to his friends 
the importance of the association. But he made it clear — and he meant 
what he said — that it had a dual object: first and foremost to get rid of 
Addington, but also to place a restraint on Pitt if or when he succeeded 
to the post. He was sure at the start that his old antagonist had not 
changed his spots, and their co-operation did not weaken his belief. Pitt 
remained ‘a mean, low-minded dog’; ‘a sad stick’; he could not ‘act like a 
man’; there had always to be an ‘/f’ in forecasting his moves. It was 
‘impossible not to suspect . . . his ways of proceedings’, for in essence he 
could not ‘give up his hopes’ of ‘the Court! the Court!’ As Fox indeed 
contemplated once more that old source of evil, his doubts of its old 
saviour? became the more sombre even as the partners worked for joint 
success. 

Such misgivings in point of fact were again inapposite when applied to 
the immediate campaign. Pitt was certainly wary of the coalition at the 
start. They would not ‘persuade or gain him over’; his style of attack 
would not be theirs, but would depend on ‘opinion unconnected with 
party’; he acknowledged a respect for ‘many’ members of the existing 
Government.® The distance however narrowed progressively, as in fact it 
was likely to do. Once he had decided to castigate the Ministry, on a 
limited but vital front, Pitt was not going to pull his punches or stand 
aloof, the less so as he became increasingly convinced of Addington’s 
ineptitude from the inadequate responses to his successive proposals on 


1. To Bathurst, 13 January 1804 (Bathurst Mss; B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

2. Grenville to Buckingham, 30 January (see p. 617, n4 above); Thomas Grenville to 
Grenville, 13 January (H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, 207); Buckingham to same, nd but 14, January 
1804 (op. cit., 208). Pitt on the other hand asserted a month later that while the leading 
Grenvillites ‘were not satisfied, yet they were in a good humour with him’ (conversation of 
19 February with Malmesbury; Malmesbury, IV, 289). 

3. To Grey, 28 March (Memorials of Fox, UI, 458); to Richard Fitzpatrick, 28 January, 24, 
25 February (op. cit., IV, 22-3); to Earl of Lauderdale, 30 March, g April 1804 (op. cit., 
35-6, 39-40). At a meeting of his friends in March Fox was reported as saying, perhaps 
with both parts of his object in mind, that Pitt’s return to office would not be the mis- 
fortune that Sheridan for example, who was present, thought (Alexander Hope’s diary for 
24 March 1804; Hope of Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1154). 

4. To Grey, March, 28 March, 13, 17, 29 April 1804 (Memorials of Fox, II, 455, 458, 464: 
IV, 41, 45). [have quoted from March only. Comparable comments could be cited from the 
weeks before co-operation. 

Bs (Cie Ih, ney, 16%, 

6. For the first two reported remarks see his conversation with Malmesbury on 19 
February (Malmesbury, IV, 290); for the third, Alexander Hope’s diary for the 22nd (Hope of 
Luffness Mss, GD 364/1, bundle 1154). 
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defence.! He needed the advantages which the Grenvillites and Fox 
would supply: the numbers they would bring into the lobby in which his 
own were insufficient,? and the skills, allied to his own, in the preceding 
debates. The two contributions were not necessarily indistinguishable — 
he had himself observed of the Treasury bench that ‘out-debated . . . they 
will be, . . . outvoted. . . they will not be’ — but of course the combination 
would provide the likeliest means of forcing Ministers to give up. The 
planned assaults, if they had to take place, would therefore be carried 
through by the combined associates. Beyond that, however, Fox’s doubts 
were of greater significance; for they revealed the diversities of 
approach, potentially dissonant if too starkly suspected, to the prospect, 
unknowable in detail, that would follow a victorious campaign. 

The uncertainties of course were rooted in the various partners’ 
conception of the partnership. Fox’s in essence was the simplest. He 
viewed it in the terms of ‘party’ which he had proclaimed for so long and 
for which an alliance offered the only real hope of exercise in office. ‘That 
was the supreme good, the end to which coalition was the means;° a 
concept not shared or at least admitted by the Grenvilles, particularly by 
their leader.® The qualification however is necessary at this point, for 
Grenville had in fact reached an intermediate stage; still hostile to the 
principle of comprehensive opposition to the executive, and thus sensitive 
to charges of faction, but affected in practice increasingly, and perhaps 
more than he appreciated, by the influence of regular close co-operation, 
not least under Fox’s charm.’ Pitt had indeed forecast the consequence of 
their ‘compact’; whatever Grenville might have thought at the start, it was 
‘delusive’ to suppose that he and his associates would not be bound, if 
successful, to Fox.® It was not a position that he for his part proposed to 
share if he was called on to form a Government himself. 

Pitt had in fact stated his position at the outset. It was on record in his 
letter to Grenville of 4 February; the junction would have an all too fore- 
seeable effect on the King’s opinion and thus on its authors’ prospects in 


1. Cf. Buckingham’s forecast as early as 14 January (p. 617 above), and see p. 629 for 
Pitt’s increasing anger and his feeling, as the debates wore on, that the Government was a 
dangerous liability. 

2. For one example see Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 31 March 1804 (H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 217). Cf. p. 621 above. 

3. Conversation on 19 February (Malmesbury, IV, 290). He did not however entirely rule 
out the alternative, though he then thought it improbable, that they would go from a 
consciousness of their inadequacy ‘under the pressure of the times’. 

4. But see p. 643 above for Pitt’s opinion by the beginning of April, as compared with 
that of mid February in ng above. 

5. Cf. p. 618 above. 

6. See p. 574 above. 

7. Of the brothers, and probably the inner group as a whole, Thomas stood closest to 
Fox. But Lord Grenville too, at first sight surprisingly but perhaps less so when his chill was 
exposed to the warmth, seems to have begun to yield quite quickly to it. See Jupp, op. cit., 
333: 

8. Conversation with Malmesbury of 19 February 1804 (Malmesbury, IV, 280). 
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any arrangement.! This was written before George III’s illness. But that 
event reinforced Pitt’s judgment: options should be kept open, in this 
instance until the future was clear; the monarch’s constitutional powers 
should not be prejudiced; and if his health recovered and he called for 
Pitt’s services it would be a ‘paramount’ duty to provide them, one indeed 
‘superior to every thing’ else.? This last feeling of ‘delicacy’ began to carry 
rather less weight as he grew more determined to dislodge the Ministry; in 
March he allowed that there could be cases when ‘considerations of 
public safety’ decreed a limit.? But the one consideration did not extin- 
guish the other. At the end of that month he re-emphasised the impor- 
tance, ‘and still more from his last illness’, of the monarch’s exercise of his 
‘free option’ in wishing to exclude from his Cabinet persons ‘against 
whom he has long entertained . . . strong and natural objections’. The 
consequence followed, particularly in the circumstances. If the King 
could not be persuaded and ‘sincerely convinced’, Pitt would not ‘force 

. upon him’ someone he had refused to accept.+ 

This conclusion may have owed something to Pitt’s feeling for a man 
whose physical state he found sincerely distressing; and perhaps to a 
recognition of the King’s popularity in the stern years since the first 
attack.° But in essence it was an attempt to apply normal constitutional 
doctrine, as he had done in 1801, once more in abnormal conditions — 
even more abnormal in fact than on the past two similar occasions, for on 
the first, in 1788-9, he had himself been and remained Minister, and on 
the second, when he had submitted to the royal prerogative, a successor 
was soon found of whom both George III and he approved. ‘This time he 
might have to advise from a more anomalous position, and on a poten- 
tially controversial change. For while he was committed to guarding the 
King’s constitutional right, Pitt was also prepared to say what his own 
advice would be. It was in fact scarcely a secret, and in the next few weeks 
its emphasis was made known. He had moved in the past twelve months as 
far in his ideas of a successor to the Ministry as he had in his relations with 
the Ministry itself. In March 1803 he had demurred when Grenville raised 
the prospect of an extended Government which might include Moira 
and Grey and perhaps Tierney, though not, it was agreed, Fox.® By 
January 1804 however the scene was changing, and while he deplored 
the way chosen by Grenville he was ready to accept the desirability of a 


1. Pp. 616-17 above. 

2. See p. 638, nz above for his letter to Melville of 21 February on the question of a 
Regency, and p. 639, ng for the remarks on his role if summoned in the event of the King’s 
recovery. 

3. Lowther to Mulgrave, 26 March 1804 (Normanby Mss, Box VII, bundle 13); Pitt to 
Melville, 29 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 12-13). 

4. Same to same as in ng above. And see also Lady Melville to Melville, 6 March, 
reporting from a conversation with Pitt that he would not ‘press’ on the King anyone ‘who 
could be disagreeable to him’ (S.R.O., Melville Castle Mss, GD 51/1). 

5. See I, 644, 661; pp. 610-11 above. 

6. See pp. 593-4 above. 
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‘comprehensive Administration’: a Ministry of ‘talent’ as it was being 
called, which he soon made clear could enlist from all quarters, though 
Addington and St Vincent specifically would be barred from the 
Cabinet.! There was little doubt thereafter that if the time came he would 
propose an arrangement on such lines, and early in March he sent a word 
of such assurance to Fox — ‘not quite a Message — but a communication’ — at 
the same time cautioning that 


He would not say he would do all in his power to prevail upon the K. to 
make a large Govt. — because he was not prepared to make it a sine qua 
non — the only proof he can give of his sincerity. 


This was received on the face of it ‘perfectly well’;? and the prime 
connotation of ‘large’ was now indeed evident enough. Later in the 
month Pitt named ‘the friends of both Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville’ as the 
element which the King might wish to exclude; and on 11 April he dis- 
closed that he had explained the situation ‘through pretty certain’ chan- 
nels to the former and directly to the latter, if despite his intention he was 
obliged to form a ‘narrow’ Government.’ A week later he took matters a 
step farther. On the 18th he asked Grenville to call, and told him, accord- 
ing to the latter’s report, that if called on to form a Ministry, 


although [he] does not pledge himself not to form an exclusive govern- 
ment, yet... his earnest endeavour will be for his own sake, as well as 
that of the King and the country, to induce his Majesty to authorize 
him to converse with Fox and me, on the means of forming an united 
government. 


A similar message was conveyed to Fox, as before through a second party 
who in this case was Canning’s friend and associate Leveson Gower. It 
was greeted privately with marked reserve.’ Nevertheless, a few days 
before the partners’ assault was due to reach its peak of effort, Pitt had 
made his intention explicit and his position clear. 


1. Pitt to Grenville, 4 February 1804 (p. 639 above). Cf. Moira on ‘a union of all talent’ 
(p. 639). For the confirmation that Addington would be excluded see p. 640; for the inclu- 
sion of ‘the most capable persons of the present Government’ but the exclusion of him 
and also St Vincent, Pitt to Melville, 29 March 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 14-15). 

2. The bearer of the communication was Canning (diary for 7, 9 March 1804; Canning 
Ms 29d). See also loc. cit., 2, 24 March, for Pitt’s settlement on ‘a large Govt.’. 

3. Pitt to Melville, who was proffering advice from the north, on 29 March, 11 April; 
Melville to Pitt, 3 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 14, 20, 27). 

4. Grenville to Buckingham, 29 April 1804 (Buckingham, II, 348-0). 

5. See Fox to Grey, 18, 19 April 1804 (Memorials of Fox, TV, 42, 44-5). He heard more, at 
first hand from Grenville, the next day. His response to the news was to comment that Pitt 
was ‘not a man capable of acting fairly, and on a footing of equality with his equals’, and 
he cited (as he had done earlier; op. cit., III, 452, IV, 22) Pitt’s silence over his pledge to the 
King on Irish Catholic relief in March 1801. See pp. 528-9 and ng above. 
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The final statement to Fox, more precise it would seem than the previous 
communications,! was not made gratuitously. Pitt had received a 
message indirectly from Addington two days before. It had in fact origi- 
nated earlier, probably in the first days of April, but awaited his return 
from Walmer where he had gone for the Easter recess and stayed on fora 
further ten days. When he came back, on the 16th, it was with the impres- 
sion that, despite earlier hopes, the Minister would not go quietly but on 
the contrary would fight on. So at any rate Addington was saying to 
others, and would continue to say.? The reality however was more fluid; 
his mind was not firmly made up, and he was anxious to take a sounding 
of how matters lay in the other camp. If, so it was reported, he could be 
assured that Pitt was not ‘connected’ with Grenville and Fox, he ‘was 
inclined to resign his situation’.’ The purport in fact was the same as it 
had been in April 1803, made more acute now by the Parliamentary 
warfare and above all the need to add Fox to the reckoning. Transmitted 
through Castlereagh and thence Camden — from a familiar Ministerial 
link to one of Pitt’s more sympathetic friends® — the signal however fell on 
deaf ears; the response indeed was a distinct rebuff. In a tacit reminder of 
the acrimonious epilogue to the previous approach, Pitt stated that he 
would explain his ideas to the King in person or, if in the circumstances 
this was not thought desirable, he could do so to the Lord Chancellor — 
accepted of course as the keeper of the King’s conscience in Cabinet, but 
of whose own recent approach Addington had not in fact known at the 
time.® Pitt indeed was anxious to grasp such an opportunity, for he had 
wished to write a letter to the monarch ever since Eldon had made 
contact but was unable to do so from what he had learned of the vulner- 
able state of George III’s health. He now seized a chance which 
Addington continued to provide; for further communications followed 


1. See Fox to Grey, 19 April 1804 (Memomals of Fox, IV, 44). 

2. Pitt to Melville, 11 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 28-9); and cf. Colchester, 1, 497 and 
Pellew, II, 277 for a fortnight later. See p. 643 above for Pitt’s recent hope. He was probably 
resting his opinion in mid April on a statement by Addington to Tom Steele, which Steele 
passed to Camden and Camden (without mentioning Steele’s name) to Pitt down at 
Walmer. The incident is recorded in a detailed undated memorandum on the events of the 
next three weeks by Bathurst (H.M.C., Bathurst (1923), 34-41), which in view of his old 
friendship with Camden and Pitt, shown markedly at this time (op. cit., 32-4, 41-2), may 
very well have been based at least in great part on an account from Pitt himself. 

Bm Opacttn9 4: 

4. Cf. pp. 587-8 above. 

5. H.M.C., Bathurst, 34. Cf. eg pp. 575, 579 above for the first; 594 and ng for the second, 
and also Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 13 February 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 214). 

6. H.M.C., Bathurst, 34-5. See p. 640 above. Addington learned of that conversation 
indeed only in the next week or two, and expressed his anger at a Cabinet meeting around 
the turn of April and May. Eldon’s conduct was subjected to much debate in the next 
century, by Pellew, Brougham, Campbell in his Lives of the Chancellors, and Stanhope among 
others. 
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swiftly on the letter of the 16th. Pitt was first asked to try to postpone for a 
few days Fox’s motion on defence and his own intervention on the Army 
of Reserve, so as to allow time for the King to respond;! and was then 
informed that an answer must await the result of that motion when it 
came, but that in any case Addington then intended to resign, on the 
assumption (even though still unconfirmed) that Pitt was not bound to 
Grenville and Fox.? The exact timing of these last successive communica- 
tions is not clear. But they certainly suggested a despairing mood. 
Anything might happen soon; and it was against such a background that 
Pitt had talked to his cousin again. 

While the latest messages however hinted that the end might be near, in 
other respects they can scarcely have been welcomed. Both, if in different 
measure, could compromise Pitt’s freedom of manoeuvre — his access to 
the monarch and, in the second case, the tenor of his prospective advice. 
With Fox’s motion set for 23 April, he accordingly wrote his own letter for 
the King and sent it to Eldon on the 22nd.° It informed George III, or 
confirmed, that Pitt would shortly be declaring his opinion of the 
Ministry ‘and particularly . . . of the person now holding the chief place in 
it’. A more adequate Government was needed for the defence of the 
country and to gain co-operation in Europe. He had his views on its 
nature. But whatever those might be, he was determined ‘to avoid com- 
mitting himself to any engagements the effect of which would be likely to 
occasion, in any contingency, a sentiment of dissatisfaction or uneasiness 
in your Majesty’s mind’.+ 

The postponements of the debates meanwhile were achieved; if in 
Pitt’s own case not wholly 1 in response to Addington’s plea.*° Fox con- 
sented, though his suspicion was naturally aroused.® But if the Minister 
hoped to split the partnership or embarrass Pitt in his dealings with the 
King, he had tried in vain. The position had been mapped out for some 
time; Pitt’s restriction of scope was one he himself had set; these messages 


1. Pitt to Melville, 29 March, 11 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 13-14, 29). This was 
doubtless a genuine reason, particularly at the start. It was also doubtless complemented, 
particularly later, by a wish to fend off Pitt’s threatened direct unsolicited approach to 
George III. See pp. 643-4 above for the prospective debates. 

2. H.M.C., Bathurst, 35. 

3. Pitt to Eldon, 22 April 1804 (Twiss, Life of Eldon, 1, 439-40). He asked for it to be put 
in the King’s hands before the debate if possible. 

4. Pitt to George III, 21 April 1804; Stanhope, IV, Appendix, i-iii. A copy in his hand of 
the final version is in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5. He altered the original 
wording slightly on learning that the Lord Chancellor did not intend to deliver the letter 
before the debate the next day (see Stanhope, I'V, 154-6). 

5. Due to speak on 18 April on the Army of Reserve, he arranged through Long (on the 
plea of gout; see p. 627 above) to do so on the goth, when he expected a larger attendance. 
On that day however he was ‘surprised’ to find that the Government had not finalised 
some extra clauses in the bill, and that it accordingly wished to put off the second reading 
to the 25th (see H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 218-19; PD., II, cols. 143*, 174). 

6. Fox to Grey, 17, 18 April 1804 (Memorials of Fox, IV, 41-3). See p. 645 above for his sus- 


picion. 
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forwarded moves in directions for which they had not been intended; and 
while a brief delay for Fox’s motion was accepted in case word came from 
the monarch, ‘the oppositions’ agreed at once that otherwise the attacks 
would go ahead. ! 

The preparations indeed were by now almost complete. Government’s 
majorities in the Commons had been adequate but not brilliant since the 
vote on Pitt’s naval motion, which despite his initial disappointment was 
thought by others to have produced a ‘shake’.? The surviving division lists 
for various stages in the passage of the Volunteer and Irish Militia bills 
showed some stabilisation; but mostly in thinnish Houses and on matters 
not at all of the first concern. On 16 April, however, the third reading of 
the Augmentation bill for Irish militia brought a majority of only 21 ona 
vote of 235; and since that subject, in one expert’s view, was not such as 
particularly to favour Opposition, the outcome would have impressed Pitt 
the more strongly with the conviction that it would reinforce Addington’s 
alarm.* But it was not only, or even mainly, in the Commons that the 
Ministry had growing cause for unease. Under Grenville’s skilled leader- 
ship the fight was being waged with great effect in the Lords.* From late in 
March the peers subjected the Volunteer Consolidation bill in particular to 
continual pressure; on the 23rd, 26th and 27th, on 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 18 and 19 
April. The Ministers found themselves unable to carry a leading measure 
in the upper House without delay and significant amendment — an unusual 
phenomenon ~ and the normal majorities were under evident strain. After 
an initially good figure of 30 on 5 April, they slipped to 20 or less — once to 
g — by the 18th; and the position worsened steadily over the next few days. 
On 19 April Government actually suffered a defeat by one vote in a skir- 
mish over the war in India, and on that same day the opposition peers mus- 
tered 49 votes, their highest yet, on the Irish Militia Offer bill. That was 
repeated (proxies being included) on the 24th, and in a vote, following 
immediately, on the third reading of the Augmentation bill the number 


1. Grenville to Buckingham, 18 April (Buckingham, III, 34.9); Fox to Grey, sd (Memorials, 
IV, 42). The phrase was Minto’s (Lye and Letters of Elhot, II, 315). 

2. See p. 632 above, for a majority of 71 in a division of 331. Canning’s diary of 16, 17 
March 1804 (Canning Ms 29d) reveals Pitt’s first response, quickly followed by greater 
satisfaction; for some other opinions see Memorials of Fox, IV, 24-5, Glenbervie, I, 372, 
Lowther to Mulgrave, 26 March 1804 in Normanby Mss, Box VII, bundle 13. 

3. PR. (Stockdale), 11, 499; Pitt to Melville, 17 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 31). For the 
bill see p. 628 above. George Rose had judged it to be “a weak Question’, and was sorry in 
fact that Pitt had decided to attend (to Tomline, 15 April 1804; Pretyman Ms 435/44). The 
majorities recorded for the period 1g March to 13 April were 117 in a main division of 239, 
70 in one of 178, 57 in 131, 58 in 142 (PR. (Stockdale), II, 182, 410, 445, 481). There is a 
detailed assessment of the minority for the naval debate of 15 March, with some possibly 
later attribution of allegiances, in Pitt’s papers, PR.O. 30/8/1097, ff. 242-5. Closer analysis 
of the lists might cast light for general purposes on the significance for voting patterns of 
the business discussed on the particular occasion. 

4. For the significance of what follows see the account by McCahill in Order and Equipoise, 
85-8; and subsequently in greater detail in “he House of Lords and the Collapse of Henry 
Addington’s Administration’, Parliamentary History, Volume 6, Part I, 69-94. 
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rose farther, to 61 or 62. All these divisions were lost to majorities respec- 
tively of 28, 42 and 32.! But it was more significant that an energetic 
canvass for attendance or proxies should have been so successful, that 
Grenvillite estimates proved remarkably accurate, and that signs of disin- 
tegration — the bishops were starting to hang back? — were increasing 
among the Ministry’s supporters. A sterner test indeed was looming, for a 
plan had been laid to move for a debate on the state of the nation, to be 
introduced by the Marquess of Stafford, the son of the former Lord Gower 
who had been Ambassador in Paris at the start of the Revolution.’ Already 
however one Grenvillite peer reckoned that ‘the game was up’; and in the 
event Stafford’s motion was not required. The Lords by this point in fact 
had done their share of the work; Addington indeed said later that it was 
they who enabled Pitt ‘to overthrow the Government’. He claimed further 
that it was Pitt’s own ‘ascendancy’ in the House which brought about such 
a situation, from the many creations he had made in his time.° This was 
probably not the case directly; a contemporary calculation suggested that 
such men were divided equally on the issues. The influence was in part 
more subtle and in a sense more widespread. It was the fact that the former 
Minister was in serious opposition rather than a personal debt that 
induced some of the peers involved to ‘risk temporary opposition’ them- 
selves.’ The result was a portent from a powerful quarter which Members 
in the lower House could not ignore.’ If Addington must meet his fate in 
the Commons, he was already badly weakened in another place. 
Meanwhile the troops were gathering in the Commons themselves, not 
least as ‘the Levies from Scotland and Ireland’ were steadily coming to 


1. See for the Volunteer and Irish Militia bills from 23 March to 24 April PR. (Stockdale), 
II, 246-50, 266-93, 301-5, 357-61, 365-9, 377-9, 386-7, 411-12, PD., Il, cols. 5-7, 11-20, 
26-31, 67-8, 105-7, 141-2*, 145-65, 166~—71, 251-6. For the question of the final figure on 
the 24th see McCahill, op. cit., 85n1. 

2. Cf. pp. 485-7 above. 

3. Pitt to Melville, 18 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 33); it might have been for this 
prospect that Pitt compiled his own list of peers in April, giving totals of 50 for himself, 22 
against and 25 unmarked (P.R.O. 30/8/234, ff. 299—300v). It may however have referred to 
one of the other debates or been an unspecific estimate; he was now ‘amazingly keen’ and 
scrutinising ‘the lists of the two Houses’ (Minto on 27 April; Life and Letters of Elliot, U1, 321). 
For Gower see I, 563, II, 201. 

4. Minto on 25 April (Life and Letters of Elliot, U1, 320). 

5. Pellew, op. cit., Il, 274n8. Thomas Grenville, from an opposite point of vantage, like- 
wise Claimed — with some exaggeration — that the Lords ‘frightened the wretched Doctor 
from his seat’. One contemporary analysis gave Pitt perhaps 33 supporters at this point in 
the upper House, compared with 13~14 for Grenville, 10-18 for Fox, and perhaps 17 for the 
Prince of Wales (McCahill, Parliamentary History, Vol. 6, 68, 75—6). For Pitt and the peerage 
in past years see I, 624~5; pp. 489-92 above. 

6. The calculation was Spencer’s, citing 64 men (32 against 32) out of the relevant total 
of 87 (which Pellew (n5 above) gave as 80). 

7. McCahill, op. cit., 87-8; Turberville, The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 134. By 29 
April there were rumours that the opponents in the Lords would rise to 93 (Colchester, I, 499). 

8. See Sack, “The House of Lords and Parliamentary Patronage in Great Britain, 
1802-32’. Cf. I, 143, and p. 488 above for influence in the Commons. 
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hand.! The effect of the exertions was underlined by the Ministry’s inepti- 
tude in rallying its own forces — a damaging blow to morale in weeks in 
which that was coming under strain.? When the two great trials of strength 
took place at last, on 23 and 25 April, the combined effects of oratory and 
numbers were visible to all. Fox’s motion on defence drew a fuller House 
than had been known in recent divisions, and on a vote of 460 (excluding 
the tellers) the Government’s majority was 52. Two days later the bill for 
suspending recruitment to the Army of Reserve passed by 37 on a vote of 
443.° These were damning figures in divisions of that size. Although 
Ministers were reported as thinking that they might still be able to whip up 
a further ten to fifteen laggards, and Fox indeed apparently said more than 
once later that they could have carried on, Addington himself anticipated 
a further loss of support and concluded that the problems would now be 
very great. He saw the King on the 26th, probably with the Lord 
Chancellor, to represent the difficulties and tender his resignation if that 
was wished. It was not; George III was angry and unwilling to agree. But 
on the 27th the Lord Chancellor had an audience at which he delivered the 
letter which Pitt had sent him on the 22nd, but which, pending develop- 
ments, he himself had kept meanwhile.° Conversations took place in the 
next two days, between Eldon and the King and among Ministers, and on 
the 29th Addington told his colleagues that he had made up his mind to go. 
On the evening of 30 April he brought in his budget for the year, as he had 
already given notice, and as Pitt had done in his case after his resignation; 
and then asked the agreement of the House ~ as the Lords had just been 
asked, on the eve of Stafford’s motion — to postpone discussion of various 
business already announced.® That morning the Lord Chancellor had 
called by command on Pitt in York Place, to tell him that the King wished 
to see in writing his ideas for a new Administration.’ 


IV 


So at the end of April Pitt stood on the threshold of office. There seemed 
little likelihood that he would not enter, for he had resolved to accept 


1. Lowther to Melville, 5 April (Normanby Mss, Box VII, bundle 13); Pitt to same, 29 
March, 11 April 1804 (Secret Correspondence, 16, 27). 

2. See Fedorak, loc. cit., 311-13. Ashbourne, Pitt and his Times, 327-8 gives an example of 
a canvassing letter from Pitt. 

3. PD., Il, cols. 249-51, 319-20. 

4. Colchester, 1, 499 for Ministers, and op. cit., 500 for Addington’s own expectation of a 
further fall to 22 on any subsequent division; Pellew, op. cit., II, 274n for Fox’s remark, 
which his nephew Holland once told Addington that he had ‘often’ made (cf. p. 642, n5 
above). 

5. P. 649 and n6 above. 

6. PD., II, cols. 358, 336. See p. 642 above for Stafford’s motion; p. 523 for the fortuitous 
comparison of the introduction of the budget with Pitt’s case. 

7. There are some variations in the accounts of this sequence of events. Bathurst’s 
memorandum (H.M.C., Bathurst, 35), which like Abbot’s and Malmesbury’s diaries 
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whether under a ‘large’ or an ‘exclusive’ arrangement.' He was however 
pledged, and determined, to press for the former, and by the best account 
he made this clear to Eldon, stating that while he was willing at this point 
again to communicate through the Lord Chancellor it was on condition 
that if the King rejected his advice he must be granted an audience, for it 
was ‘from his [the monarch’s] mouth alone that he could receive a final 
refusal’. 

On 2 May he accordingly set out in a letter to Eldon his arguments for ‘a 
comprehensive system’.3 They fell under three heads. First, there were the 
great domestic advantages to be gained from uniting ‘as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the weight of talents and connexions, drawn without 
exception from parties of all descriptions’. This was widely desired, for 
the former differences over the French Revolution were ‘to all practical 
purpose, superseded’ by Bonaparte’s conduct; and the moment was 
highly favourable, before any disappointments in perhaps a long war and 
heavy burdens on “all classes of persons’ had their likely effects. Secondly, 
a firm and stable Administration, ‘not thwarted or embarrassed by any 
powerful opposition either in Parliament or the country’, would offer the 
best and perhaps the only means of achieving a fresh combination on the 
Continent. And thirdly, a comprehensive Government should remove 
anxiety over a revival of the question of Irish Catholic relief; for while 
Pitt’s ‘own conduct’ on this was ‘fixed’, as the King knew, ‘under all cir- 
cumstances’, he foresaw that the subject could cause ‘great inconvenience 
and embarrassment’ if the country was divided by ‘powerful parties’. On 
such grounds therefore he asked permission, for the King’s ‘personal 


(Colchester, 1, 498; Malmesbury, IV, 296) settles the date of Addington’s visit to the King as 
the 26th, does not, unlike them, mention his accompaniment by the Lord Chancellor. The 
latter's account of George III's reaction, apparently given to Portland from whom 
Malmesbury had it ‘quate warm’, moreover differed to some extent from Addington’s own, 
which sounded more strongly favourable to himself (Malmesbury, IV, 296). Bathurst is evi- 
dence for Pitt’s letter of the 22nd being handed to the King by Eldon on the 27th, and for 
further conversations on the two following days (H.M.C., Bathurst, 36); Malmesbury (IV, 
297) states that Ministers deliberated at the same time. Pellew (op. cit., II, 277) dates 
Addington’s statement to the Cabinet to the 29th, the day on which Pitt acknowledged a 
letter from Eldon informing him that the King had read his letter of the 22nd (Twiss, op. 
cit., I, 441). Bathurst (op. cit., 36) and Stanhope later (IV, 162) ascribe Eldon’s call at York 
Place to the morning of the goth. 

1. P. 648 above. 

2. Bathurst’s memorandum, op. cit., 36. See p. 649, n2 above for my view that in 
essence this was Pitt’s own account. 

3. The main letter, ‘to be laid before the King’, is published in Stanhope, IV, Appendix, 
iv-vili; a covering note to Eldon, in Twiss, op. cit., I, 442-3. In the former Pitt referred to 
the procedure as being ‘in conformity to what passed between us yesterday’. Unless 
Bathurst’s memorandum was inaccurate, this means either that the two men met again on 
1 May, or that an important letter was begun then and completed the next day. Since Pitt 
apologised for its length and the delay, and sent it at 1.45 p.m., the latter explanation seems 
the more likely. Rose (II, 115) however stated in his diary that the letter was sent to Eldon on 
the 3rd. 
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repose and comfort’, to talk to Grenville and Fox to learn how far it might 
be practicable to submit details of a possible arrangement which might 
include others as well, ‘some’ coming from the present Ministry. 

The approach was not well received, and least of all the part on which 
Pitt had laid particular personal weight. On the contrary, George III 
showed his hostility, and the burden of his reply fell very largely on the old 
unfortunate subject. He had been pleased by the earlier ‘assurances’ that 
Pitt was not committed to any political engagement.! That impression 
however may since have been weakened;? at all events there was no mis- 
taking the altered tone. Receiving the unwelcome communication on the 
grd, the King replied on the 5th.3 After lamenting that his former Minister 
had taken a rooted dislike to the man who had rescued his King and 
country in 1801, when ‘the most ill-digested and dangerous proposition 
was brought forward by the enemies of the established Church’, he 
returned with passion to the Test Act and his Coronation Oath. As for 
Fox, he was astonished that there could be any thought ‘for one moment’ 
of bringing his name forward. If Pitt persisted, he for his own part could 
not accept his services; he would turn to men who were not ‘seekers of 
improvements’ which could only tend to destroy ‘that noble fabric’ which 
was the envy of foreign lands. In a covering note addressed to ‘his excel- 
lent Chancellor’ — an emphasis reminiscent of a letter to Addington three 
years before — he doubted if after this Pitt would opt for an interview: he 
would probably instead ‘prepare another essay, containing many empty 
words and little information’ .* 

But Pitt did so opt. He replied the next day with a direct letter, by the 
Lord Chancellor who called in the morning, persisting in a request to be 
seen and heard. After making the briefest possible reference to Catholic 
relief, he insisted that an audience was necessary if he was to retain any 
hope that his services could be employed.° This did the trick.® Eldon was 
summoned to Buckingham House early in the afternoon to tell Pitt to 
come there on the following morning, and this the former Minister did, 


1. See Pitt to Eldon, 29 April 1804 (Twiss, op. cit., 1, 441); H.M.C., Bathurst, 36. 

2. There is a hint that this may have been so from Addington, now ready to depart but 
whose role if any in these few days is hard to specify. On 1 May he saw George III and 
walked with him in the garden (presumably of Buckingham House) for an hour and a half. 
The next day he gave his friend Abbot to understand that Pitt was ‘supposed to be much 
more committed with the rest of the Opposition than has yet appeared’ (Colchester, I, 
502-3). He did not see the King again, by his own account, until the 4th (and then, by 
another account, stayed two anda half hours; Bathurst, op. cit., 37), when he was shown or 
apprised of the contents of Pitt’s letter of the 2nd, the King having ‘settled his written 
answer’ on the 3rd (Colchester, I, 504). 

3. Geoge II] for Pitt, 5 April 1804 (Stanhope, IV, Appendix, vii-x). 

4. Same to Eldon, sd (Twiss, op. cit., I, 443). 

5. Pitt to George III, 6 May 1804 (Stanhope, IV, x-xii). There are copies in PR.O. 
30/8/104, Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5, and Pretyman Ms 435/45. 

6. Stanhope (IV, 167) states that Eldon had made ‘renewed representations’ to the same 
end. He probably did; but with no great pleasure, as Pitt by now was himself indeed aware 
(see p. 656, ng below). 
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on 7 May, after asking the King’s physicians (five in all) to be available 
before he had his audience.! He had by then seen a calculation of poten- 
tially hostile forces in the Commons, drawn up by two experts, Long and 
Rose, in case he did not have his way with George HI. 


English Irish Total 


The Prince 29 12 41 
Mr. Fox 70 9 79 
Lord Grenville 22 I 23 
Mr. Addington 

(including persons who 60 8 68 


would oppose from former 
disappointment, &c.) 
Doubtful persons, of whom 
we have some knowledge, 29 
58; suppose only half of 
these against 
240 
leaving 70 Irish members, and many 
English ones, quite uncertain. 


If thirty of these (‘a sanguine estimate’) were added, there could thus be 
270 Members opposed to a ‘narrow’ Ministry at the start.?, He had also 
offended Eldon by hoping, as he ate his breakfast when the Lord 
Chancellor called to accompany him, that the latter had said nothing 
which might prejudice the King against any proposition he might make. 
As a result, Eldon refused to be present when Pitt saw the doctors.? He 
questioned them ‘for some time’, and asked in the end if they were willing 
to certify in writing that George III was recovered sufficiently to be able 
fully to discharge his duties. Having obtained their signatures to a state- 
ment which he drew up, he then went into the King, with whom he talked 
for almost three hours.+* 

It was a curious interview. Pitt, like others, had of course heard all 
kinds of reports about the King, and moreover had seen very little of 


1. Bathurst, op. cit., 38. 

2. Rose, I, 118-19. For detailed analysis see H of P, I, 169-72. 

3. Twiss, op. cit., I, 447-8. Pitt’s question was perhaps hardly surprising, for on the grd 
Eldon had informed him that while of course he would act as the channel to and from the 
King he did so out of duty, and for his part thought it most unfortunate that the proposals 
had been put at this time. If the King asked him for his opinion, therefore, he would have 
to state it (nd, but endorsed by Pitt, ‘Delivered Personally after stating the same Sentiments 
verbally, Thursday May 3rd 1804 (Secret)’; PR.O. 30/8/132). He wrote much the same to 
Rose (see Rose, II, 115-16) when the latter, rather presumptuously, sought to enlist him in 
Pitt’s support. 

4. H.M.C., Bathurst, 38. Malmesbury’s diary of g May (Malmesbury, TV, 303-4) relays an 
account by Lord St Helens (the former diplomat, who was a Lord of the Bedchamber). 
The doctors’ paper is in PR.O. 30/8/228. 
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him for over three years.'! He did not know what to expect. But what he 
found proved a surprise. George III was calm and collected, in posses- 
sion of his most gracious manner and indeed of the situation. When 
Pitt congratulated him on looking better than on his recovery from his 
last illness, he replied that ‘that was not to be wondered at as he was 
then on the point of parting with an old friend, and he was now about to 
regain one’.? ‘This courteous and astute rejoinder — assuming at the start 
that Pitt would be coming in ~ set the tone for the long talk that fol- 
lowed, in which the recent invalid appears to have displayed a striking 
example of his kingcraft. It was small wonder that Pitt on emerging 
told Eldon that the monarch ‘had never so baffled him in any conversa- 
tion he had had with him in his life’.t Where suggestions were made 
which did not please, he ‘digressed a good deal’, returning ‘exactly at 
the parts from which he went off. He agreed that a broad 
Administration was desirable, though he did not always like the sound 
of the members proposed; Grenville and probably Melville — whom he 
seems to have felt had recently betrayed him and his Government® — 
were accepted only reluctantly as candidates for office. But in general 
there were few difficulties over Grenville’s leading associates, though 
the King would prefer Spencer in a post other than the Admiralty and 
Windham without a ‘situation of business’. Fox’s friends were appar- 
ently not discussed at this stage; but Pitt had the impression that some 
need not be excluded from office, or perhaps even from the Cabinet. 
There would however be no place in Cabinet for Fox himself. After a 
particularly long digression the King flatly refused to accept him, and 
despite Pitt’s urging ‘with all the reasons he could find, and with the 
utmost earnestness’, he did not budge. He did not object to Fox being 
given a post abroad.® But he would not contemplate the prospect of 
office for the man whom he saw as the most dangerous of politicians: 


1. St Helens said not ‘anything’ (p. 656, nq above); but that was not correct if rare and 
slight contacts, mostly at Court, are taken into account (see occasional mentions in news- 
papers, and Stanhope, IV, 169). 

2. Rose’s account, diary for 7 May (Rose, II, 121-2). The same appears in H.M.C., 
Bathurst, 40. 

3. One may recall Dr Johnson’s impression many years before, ‘Sir, his manners are 
those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the Fourteenth or Charles the 
Second’. A lesser but more experienced observer, worried by royal coldness on one occa- 
sion, remarked that the King was ‘supposed to possess a very considerable share of that art 
which James I, I believe, used to call by the coarse but forcible term of kingcraft’ (Glenberwe, 
I, 356). 

4. This was Eldon’s account, in a letter undated but probably written later, in 1810 or 
1811 (Twiss, op. cit., I, 449). Pitt said further that ‘he never saw the King, when he would 
more willingly have taken his opinion about the most important of all subjects, peace or 
war. 

5. See Rose, I, 123 with nr, for Melville. But the reason given there — that Melville, 
returning to London in April, had voted against the Ministry in the Lords — cannot be 
checked from the surviving lists of the minorities, where his name does not occur. 

Om@pncitelit22—45 
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whom indeed he had expelled from the Privy Council with his own 
hand.! 

By one account, Pitt ‘agreed’ at the audience ‘to form a Government on 
these terms’.? It was a consequence implicit in his position, particularly 
over the past three months; but in any case he was far from being cast down 
at the close. In a list of Cabinet posts which he had made for his own eye 
probably within the last fortnight, he had included Fox as a Secretary of 
State with Melville and Fitzwilliam, and Spencer at the Admiralty.’ The 
first must now be struck out, and Spencer probably shifted; nonetheless the 
King had come a long way from the course that might have been envisaged 
two days before. He had accepted Grenville. He sounded ready to accept 
others whom his new Minister might recommend. And in Pitt’s own view 
there might even be a ‘fair opening’ for the great outcast himself in the not 
too distant future. For since he could be offered a post abroad, there hap- 
pened to be one which in the circumstances might attract him: the 
embassy at St Petersburg, currently in the hands of an incumbent who was 
something of a stopgap and moreover wished to leave. After all, Fox had 
been a Russophil in his time, some of his sympathy had survived inter- 
vening disappointments, his interest had recently revived; and he would be 
placed at a point of high significance for the conduct of the war.* If he 
would go, it could improve the chances of his being admitted to the 
Cabinet after an interval; and even if the offer was declined, Pitt did not 
place great odds against the possibility that he himself, when once in 
regular touch, could ‘gradually reconcile the King’s mind’.> When the 


1. When George III alluded to this last decision, Pitt was said to have reminded him 
that he for his part had not favoured it, since it would give Fox too much prominence. The 
story came from Farquhar, not necessarily a reliable source (Malmesbury, IV, 303). Cf. 
pp. 116-17 and ns above. 

2. The wording comes from Canning’s diary for 7 May (Canning Ms 29d), and he had 
seen Pitt immediately after the latter’s return (Rose, II, 124). 

3. Windham, it may be noted, was not destined even then for a prominent place of 
‘business’; he was to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The list, undated, is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece to Stanhope, IV. Its details are given on p. 670 below in compari- 
son with the eventual results. Notes in Pitt’s hand, nd but almost certainly at this time and 
relating to both senior and junior posts, may be found in PR.O. 30/8/197, ff. 32—3V. 

4. The Ambassador was Rear-Admiral Sir John Borlase Warren; an agreeable and ade- 
quately successful sailor who was appointed in 1802, succeeding Lord St Helens (Alleyne 
Fitzherbert), who himself had succeeded Whitworth in 1801 almost a year after the latter 
left in disagreeable circumstances (see p. 34.9 above). Fox’s most dramatic effort on Russia’s 
behalf had been in the very different circumstances of the Ochakov affair (see II, 22~3 and 
section IV); and a residual sympathy from early days weathered the subsequent final parti- 
tion of Poland and his party’s final loss of confidence in Catherine II. More lately, he had 
pressed the Ministry to pursue the hope of Russian mediation on the eve of war in 1803 
(p. 605 above). 

5. Rose, Il, 124. And cf. Leveson Gower to Canning, 1 June 1805: ‘He flattered us at the 
Time, I remember, with the Hope that by an habitual Intercourse with the King, he should 
acquire influence sufficient to persuade H.M. to agree to the formation of the broad 
administration he had originally recommended? (Letters of Lord Granville Leveson Gower, II 
(1916), go). 
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prospect of activity arose, the old optimism was not dead. On the morning 
of 8 May, following the audience, Pitt was ‘in the highest spirits possible’! 
His hopes however, as it proved, had already been overtaken. For much 
had happened on the previous evening. As soon as Pitt left the King he 
made contact with Grenville and Fox, calling on the former and sending 
Leveson Gower to the latter to tell him what had passed.? Grenville’s reac- 
tion was scarcely promising; but that scarcely seems to have made an 
impression,’ for Fox himself had yet to give his response, and Pitt seems to 
have thought — indeed to have been confident — that ‘so fair an opening 
presented itself’ for him that he would not refuse.* The news of the King’s 
veto had apparently leaked in the course of the same afternoon of the 7th, 
and Pitt therefore despatched a note asking Fox to meet him the next day.° 
He was not indeed alone in his expectations at that point, for the recipient 
himself was ‘perfectly reasonable’. Fox must always of course have 
counted on trouble from George HI — he certainly did so on the eve of 
Pitt’s audience® — and he at once offered to stand aside ‘if his friends could 
be taken care of’. Grey and Lauderdale, he hoped, could be included in 
the Cabinet, some ‘Peerages & provisions &c.’ found for others; and this 
may indeed have been ‘undertaken’ by Leveson Gower for Pitt, who would 
do likewise ‘for the King’. It was not surprising that, as Canning recorded, 
so helpful a message was greeted with delight. But it soon fell to him to 
bring Pitt, at a peak of optimism, the news that the prospect was dead.’ 
This was not Fox’s doing. He acted as he said he would. He went to a 
meeting called by the Prince of Wales at Carlton House the same evening, 
and spoke to that effect. His offer however was rejected decisively; his 
associates would not come in without him, and the feeling was such as to 
end any prospect of the conversation with Pitt. The outcome also shifted 


1. Rose, Il, 125. 

2. Op. cit., 124; H.M.C., Bathurst, 39; Grenville to Pitt, 7 May 1804 (4.M.C., Dropmore, 
VII, 220). Canning, who with Leveson Gower saw Pitt on his return from the Queen’s 
House, records that his companion ‘carried the intelligence’ to Fox, and he himself to 
Grenville (diary for 7 May; Canning Ms 29d) — presumably in the latter case before Pitt did 
so himself. Leveson Gower seems to have been admitted to a certain amount of Pitt’s 
confidence in recent months (Letters of Leveson Gower, I, 457). 

3. Grenville to Pitt, 7 May 1804, as in n2 above. 

4. The words are those of Rose, who discussed the prospect with Pitt and Tomline and 
applied the judgment to them all (diary for 8 May; Rose, II, 125). Did the financial induce- 
ment of a major embassy also enter their minds? 

5. H.M.C., Bathurst, 39. The meeting was to be at Lord Stafford’s (cf. p. 652 above). 
These developments followed one another quickly. Pitt returned to York Place at half past 
three (Canning’s diary for 7 May 1804, Canning Ms 29d); he sent his message to Fox at 
about five. 

6. This is clear from a letter to Thomas Grenville (nd but endorsed 6 May 1804; B.L. 
Add. Ms 41856). And cf. p. 645 above. 

7. Canning’s diary, opposite entries for 7, 8 May (Canning Ms 29d). He of course gath- 
ered his information about Fox on the 7th from Leveson Gower. 

8. Which could have marked the only occasion since 1782, if tradition is to be believed, 
on which the two men would have talked in private alone; see I, 100. 
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the emphasis finally to Grenville, himself accepted by George II and, it 
might be thought, in a more sensitive position in relation to Pitt. But the 
Grenvillites likewise were adamant. At a conference, again on the same 
evening, leading members decided that they could not join a Ministry 
from which Fox was barred.! Some at least already had an inkling in fact 
that he might respond generously to a ban; for even before Pitt’s audience 
he had disclaimed any engagement binding enough to influence his part- 
ners against accepting an offer which might be worthy of their notice.’ 
They were greatly moved by this magnanimity — it obviously lay behind 
Grenville’s immediate attitude to Pitt’s news? — and the influence acted in 
a direction which Fox had thus not invoked and may well indeed not have 
wished. They felt deeply reluctant to seem to be abandoning their ally;* 
and, as Grenville himself explained it, such a prohibition when apphed to 
a broad Ministry affirmed not merely a personal but a principle of ‘exclu- 
sion’. They could not take part in a Government formed on such ‘a 
system’, which must then apply to all the subsequent arrangements. ‘This 
was their decided opinion.® Unless therefore something further occurred, 
it spelt the end of the design so laboriously built up. 


The destruction of his hopes came to Pitt as a shock, after he had raised 
them so high. He had persuaded himself that he stood a chance — a good 
chance — of squaring the circle, and the disappointment was clearly 
severe. In retrospect his optimism can seem to have been slenderly based, 
though possibly the anticipated conversation with Fox might at least have 
gained useful time.® But he had no doubt now that he had reached the 
end of that road. He had no intention of bringing further pressure to 
bear on George III; against the background of the recent illness and of 
his own views, he saw no justification for any attempt to storm the 
closet, and after what had passed within Opposition he was not going to 
do any such thing. In his own eyes indeed he had gone farther than he 
promised, in the strength of his attempts to achieve a comprehensive 


1. All reliable accounts agree about the meetings, both of them on the evening of 7 
May. The Grenvillites’ was held at Camelford House, which Grenville and his wife had 
used for some years as their base in London. The Prince appears to have said in conversa- 
tion that Fox attended that conference as well as his own at Carlton House; but there is no 
other evidence, and it seems most unlikely (Harvey, loc. cit., 89). 

2. Fox to Thomas Grenville, for Grenville, nd but endorsed 6 May 1804 (see p. 659, n6 
above); answered by Thomas Grenville at half past midnight on the ‘6th’ (Memorials of Fox, 
IV, 53). 

3. See for one indication Malmesbury, TV, 322. 

4. Though not all in equal degree. Minto for one (who had not been present at the 
meeting) was far from happy afterwards (see Harvey, loc. cit., 91). 

5. Grenville to Pitt, 8 May 1804 (copy in H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 222-3. The original is in 
PR.O. 30/8/140). 

6. Rose, who for his part was more shocked than he had ever been in the course of his 
political life, was strongly disposed to think that the personal meeting might have ‘set 
matters right’ (Rose, I, 126). 
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Administration.! He was in fact furious with Grenville as well as with 
Fox’s party, though naturally not Fox himself; so much so that Rose, 
watching his anger, was worried that it was influencing him too much.? 
Eldon recalled him saying, ‘with some indignation, he would teach that 
proud man, that, in the service and with the confidence of the King, he 
could do without him’. Reasoning and temperament must indeed have 
been pointing him the same way. He had foreseen the problem likely to 
arise from Grenville’s junction with Fox: the effect on the King, and on 
Grenville himself, drawn deeper than he supposed into a binding 
alliance.* He had done all he could, as he saw it, despite doubts among his 
friends and followers? and in ways which he did not always welcome, to 
underwrite the efforts for a comprehensive Ministry; and in an audience 
of almost three hours had gained the inclusion of the Grenvillites them- 
selves, men who had worked with him in the past and were his natural 
colleagues for the future. And now it was Grenville who had thrown 
away the prospect of anything but a ‘narrow’ alternative, and on an argu- 
ment, as Pitt told him, that negated his own past membership of a 
Government which had come to accept ‘exclusion’ as a principle in the 
case of Fox.’ The country wanted a broad Ministry at this time of danger. 
The King was a central element of constitutional stability, more than 
ever at such a point. Where, it might be asked, was Grenville’s doctrine 
leading him, in this new alliance with an old foe who lived by a theory of 
party which he himself had denied?® 

The case was a strong one. It was also one that would not take cog- 
nizance of the reasons which had led Grenville reluctantly by stages 
towards this point: the puzzlement and anger, shared with his late col- 
leagues, at the initial championship of the terms for peace, the complica- 
tions of conscience, extravagant as he and others found them, in relation 
to Addington, the consequent hesitation to topple the Minister or, until 
recently, undermine the Ministry. If Pitt was not going to move decisively 
—if he was not going to move at all — how could anything effective be done 
except by looking elsewhere? And when he had been finally driven to act, 
how indeed should his course be interpreted? Might he not be making 
use, as Fox more predictably was disposed to believe, of the efforts of the 
joint Opposition so as to gain office on his own terms?? One observer, 
experienced but unsympathetic, saw a more intimate influence also 


1. H.M.C., Bathurst, 40. 

2. Rose, Il, 127 and nt. See also Canning’s account, in Malmesbury, IV, 321, of his ‘great 
anger with Grenville and ‘great pleasure’ at Fox’s conduct. 

3. Twiss, op. cit., I, 449. 

4. Cf. p. 646 above. 

5. This point was made shortly afterwards by Castlereagh (to Wellesley in India, 18 
May 1804; Stanhope, IV, 184). 

6. Cf. p. 617 above. 

7. See H.M.C., Bathurst, 40. 


8. Cf. pp. 574, 593 above. 
g. See pp. 617, 645 above. 
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at work: a long-standing desire on Grenville’s part, and now an 
opportunity, to liberate himself from a long partnership in which he had 
been subordinate and moreover uneasy in the later years.! That may not 
have been impossible. But in any case, secure as so often in the virtue of 
his conduct, Grenville could see cause enough to justify his sense of dis- 
illusionment and steer him along a ‘clear line’.* 

Meanwhile he was far from convinced that nothing more could be 
tried. He wanted Pitt to send on his letter of explanation to the King, and 
press again for Fox.3 He met with a flat refusal, as did some of Pitt’s own 
followers considering a meeting to urge the same aim.* It did not take 
place. Grenville was told to write to George II direct if he wished.? And 
on the gth Pitt requested a further audience, and offered to form a 
Government on a more restricted basis.® This was agreed, and Addington 
was instructed to deliver up his Seals the next morning. By noon on 10 
May Pitt was First Minister once more.’ 


1. Malmesbury, never enthusiastic about his former Secretary of State, claimed to have 
perceived ‘for many years’ that ‘emancipation from Pitt, strange as it may seem,’ had been ‘the 
ruling wish in Lord Grenville’s mind’ (Malmesbury, IV, 302). 

2. Eg, comparing his position with Pitt’s in the autumn of 1802, ‘It is a great satisfaction 
to us to recollect that our line is clear (to Buckingham, 20 October 1802; Buckingham, III, 
212); and cf. same to Thomas Grenville, 24 January 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms 41852). 

3. To Pitt, 8 May 1804 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 221), enclosing the letter in p. 660, n5 
above. 

4. H.M.C., Bathurst, 40. By this account, Pitt said in fact that any one who attended 
could not be regarded as his friend. 

5. Ibid. 

6. He found George III less composed than before: ‘there was a hurry of spirits and an 
excessive love of talking’ (to Eldon, g May 1804; Twiss, op. cit., I, 445) which must have 
reinforced his judgment that further disturbance could have been dangerous — and would 
surely have strengthened some others (eg p. 638, n2 above) in their earlier opinion that a 
Regency for life should be established while the King was out of action. 

7. Malmesbury states that Pitt kissed hands in the afternoon (Malmesbury, IV, 305). 
Bathurst, who gives 11 a.m., an hour after Addington called (H.M.C., Bathurst, 40), is I think 
to be preferred. 
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CHAPTER XIX 





An Impaired Ministry 


he formation of a new Government, or a major accession such as 

that of the Portland Whigs to Pitt in 1794, normally involved 

arrangements of the kind that made him ‘bilious’.! The connex- 
ions concerned would seek their dues in posts and perquisites — the 
‘pasture’ from which the flocks must be fed? — and the bargaining could be 
close and protracted before all was complete in the Departments and at 
Court. If he had had to accommodate Grenvillites, and Foxites, and 
perhaps Carlton House, as well as elements of the late Administration, 
the bilious attacks might have been severe indeed. That would have been 
the price to pay for a Ministry of all the talents. But no such prospect was 
in sight now, and the problem was very different. It was not a question of 
trying to contain an exceptional range of demands and obligations; 
rather of how to fill the places from a depressingly narrow choice. 

For in this respect Pitt’s situation at the start of his second Ministry was 
not unlike that at the start of his first. In May 1804 as in December 1783 
the material to hand out of office was distinctly weak.* His own former 
colleagues or close followers not associated with Grenville could scarcely 
boast convincing candidates for high posts. Melville in fact was the sole 
exception; somewhat tarnished in his old friend’s eyes by his unheralded 
peerage at the end of 1802, but still with special claims to attention and 
thought to be anxious for the Admiralty. Otherwise it was a thin field, as 
the occupants themselves were painfully aware: Camden indeed was the 
only such figure with Cabinet experience, and he had then, and still, 
carried little public weight.* There remained the late Ministry, collectively 


1. See I, 234. I there applied his reference to the whole business of patronage. But while 
that might be permissible, the remark in point of fact was directed specifically to ‘arrange- 
ments’ of the sort under mention here. And cf. Camden now: ‘. . . you have told me that 
nothing makes you so bilious as Arrangements’ (to Pitt, 21 December 1804; P.R.O. 
30/8/1119). For 1794 see II, 402-19. 

2. Eg ‘there was not pasture enough for all’; the verdict of Sir William Scott, Eldon’s 
eldest brother [for whom see I, 147n1, 276], on the failure of Addington’s overtures to Pitt 
in the spring of 1803. 

3. Cf. for 1783 I, 129-31. 

4. See pp. 583, 632, n4 and above for Melville, and also Rose, I, 130; p. 669 below for 
Camden. 
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excoriated in Pitt’s own recent attack. However, he had allowed for some 
inclusion in principle, before the final assault,! and some accession now 
could be argued on various grounds. Castlereagh was known to have 
remained sympathetic and had indeed been a link with Addington, used 
by the latter at times to explain his position and pass on wartime news. 
Portland had deplored Pitt’s going in 1801 and long wished for his return. 
Eldon’s relationship as Lord Chancellor with the King gave him a special 
standing. Chatham could be deemed still to have a, somewhat trying, 
family claim. Even Hawkesbury, a stronger case for objection, might 
perhaps qualify by his early ties and possibly the advantage of preserving 
the remnants of Liverpool’s countenance.” And there was a further point. 
Some proof of reciprocity in meeting the need to carry on the King’s 
Government might help limit active opposition from the Addingtonians 
recently spread behind the Treasury Bench. 

For that distinction, between the personal and the official, had now to 
be borne seriously in mind. Addington had succeeded in attracting his 
own measure of support as well as of criticism in the past three years, and 
the country gentlemen and others who liked him for himself, and gave 
credit to his policies and thought him ill-used, might well now amount to a 
following — at any rate a sympathetic group. Their numbers in the 
Commons were put, by two experienced if perhaps over-anxious judges, 
at some 68: a figure to be compared with Pitt’s minimum of 58 on a bad 
occasion a year before. Such a connexion, even if loose and untested, 
would not necessarily be coterminous with ‘the party of the Crown’, that 
extended body of placemen whose core would help sustain any 
Administration of which the sovereign approved.t The Addingtonians 
had thus to be brought into the Parliamentary reckoning, as an element 
distinct from the body of which they had hitherto been taken as a part. 

Pitt was therefore left to rely very largely, at the worst reckoning, on 
George III’s support. His immediate dependence in any event was of 
course obvious to all. As he himself acknowledged, if he was to show 
that he could do without Grenville it must be in a very real sense ‘with 
the confidence of the King’.® Recalling his stance a year before, it was a 


1. P. 639, ng above. 

2. Pp. 575, 640, 649 above for Castlereagh; 531, 640 for Portland; 649-50, 656, ng for 
Eldon; I, 464, p. 512, n1 above for the qualifications to Chatham; 91 above for Pitt’s per- 
sonal support of Hawkesbury in the later nineties; pp. 292, n6, 457, 513, n4, 629, n4 for the 
decline in Liverpool’s always guarded approval. 

3. For which see p. 606 above. The estimate was that of George Rose and Charles Long 
in combination on 5 or 6 May (Rose, II, 118-19; p. 605 above). Fox put the number rather 
lower; and Addington personally was much weaker proportionately in the Lords. The two 
experts however compiled their figures, covering the various possible forces of opposition 
in the Commons, in the hope that they would help Pitt to bring pressure on George III on 
7 May to accept the need under all permutations for Grenville and Fox and their associates 
to join a broad Government. 

4. Cf. I, 40-3 (and particularly 42, lines 28-30); p. 554 above. 

5. P. 661 above. 
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singular outcome, as indeed the process that produced it had been for 
Grenville himself. The prospect for the new Ministry was certainly 
clouded. It faced an unknown degree of opposition from two linked con- 
nexions, with two possible auxiliaries in the shape of Carlton House and 
the late Minister’s friends. On a sombre assessment these might together 
muster some 211 votes, with a further 29 ‘doubtful’ and at least 30 ‘quite 
uncertain’, bringing a possible total of 270 ‘at the first onset’.! That was an 
uncomfortable figure, if all those concerned were resolved to be awkward. 
And it might in fact turn out to be too low, in the light, or murk, of another 
possibility. For who could say that the King had entirely recovered, and 
would not collapse again quite soon — and if so perhaps finally, by death or 
in practical terms? Pitt was worried when he saw George III for the second 
time, on 9 May, after the heartening evidence of only two days before. 
Noting the familiar signs of excitability he inferred that ‘exertion of all 
sorts’ must be kept within limits; and later in the month he became more 
alarmed. ‘The King’s ‘imagination’, he then heard, was ‘heated and disor- 
dered’.? Others of course gathered much the same, and the effect might 
presumably be felt among the ‘doubtful’ and ‘uncertain’, and indeed the 
less deeply committed adherents of the connexions themselves. Some 
observers had wondered if such a consideration had not influenced the 
Grenvilles when they decided to remain with Fox.’ It was, more certainly, 
something that politicians would weigh now with more time to reflect. 
When all this had been said, however, Pitt did not despair of the future 
from his circumscribed state. He naturally wished to put a good face on it; 
but his sanguine temperament, and early experience, could be brought to 
bear on a situation which might not be altogether dark. Even before he 
first saw the King he thought that if necessary he could form a lasting 
Government without the Grenvilles, and when the need arose he was 
ready to defend his case. For a start, he was not convinced by the calcula- 
tion of numbers: he found it unduly pessimistic; and even if he was placed 
in a minority, perhaps on one of the defence bills he would introduce, he 
reckoned that he could survive the rest of the session without great 
embarrassment until the long recess. Having done so, he could take steps: 
‘in the summer he should undoubtedly be able to strengthen the 
Administration in one way or another’; and he stated this so decisively 
that further discussion was closed.‘ In his forecast of the short term he 


1. P. 661 above. 

2. Pitt to Eldon, 9, 26 May 1804 (Stanhope, IV, 175; Twiss, op. cit., I, 453); for the meeting 
see p. 662, n6 above. See further eg Rose, II, 146-8, Colchester, 1, 516, Malmesbury, IV, 318, Life 
and Letters of Ellot, Ill, 34.2. 

3. Eg Malmesbury, on 7 and again 30 May (Malmesbury, IV, 302, 322); and see also Life of 
Wilberforce, II, 161. 

4. Rose’s accounts of conversations on 5 or 6, 8, 10 May 1804, and reflections (Rose, II, 
119, 127-8, 130-1); it must be remembered that by now he was liable to irritate Pitt (p. 600 
and ng above). For his own part he thought that Melville had persuaded his recovered friend 
that the estimate of forces showed ‘despondency’. Analysis in recent years (Sack, The 
Grenvillites, 79) has however broadly confirmed the figures given for the Grenvillites. 
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may have had several considerations in mind. For if his situation was 
awkward, his opponents had problems too. In their different ways they 
would all be angry, and wish to make their anger felt; but they would tend 
to be divided — the Addingtonians would emerge from a background 
markedly different from the rest — and for the moment they might not 
dare collectively to go too far. In the desire for a change of Government 
the widespread call had been for Pitt himself, latterly at the head of a 
comprehensive Ministry; and the personal sentiment survived in varying 
degrees when that last hope was foiled. Nor, conversely, were the leaders 
of the connexions well placed in person to exert a wide appeal. Addington 
lacked the prestige and charisma which his successor could offer; the 
Grenville clan was unpopular; and Fox remained as instinctively suspect 
to many as before. Pitt had undoubtedly caused dismay by accepting the 
King’s commission so readily: even within his own circle some disap- 
proved in principle, and most of his associates were uneasy about the 
outlook ahead.! But there was also a countervailing sentiment on which 
he could expect to draw. Many, in Parliament and beyond, would have 
been unhappy if he ‘took the Cabinet by storm’.? He had been highly crit- 
icised at his resignation for deserting the King; when both King and 
country were now in crisis, that charge could easily be made again. 
Forcing the closet at such a point would have been widely seen as repul- 
sive, ‘desertion’ of his recent partners as a lesser evil; and the choice in the 
circumstances, if disappointing, as nonetheless the best.? Moreover, Pitt 
might calculate, George III for his part would not wish to withdraw his 
support. He depended on his new Minister, at least initially, as the 
Minister depended on him. In the light therefore of such considerations, 
the political prospects seen as a whole might be taken as less daunting 
than they appeared at first sight. 

There was one more sombre feature, however, of which Pitt was well 
aware. [he past three years out of office had been relatively kind to his 
health; nevertheless it had not improved basically, it remained distinctly 
suspect, and the sudden relapses could be frightening when they 
occurred. ‘There had been occasions when he had made diplomatic use of 
these facts.* But they could certainly not be dismissed, and the position 
was not encouraging now. His state in the spring gave some cause for 
worry: his appetite had gone, a racking cough persisted; and he was about 
to shoulder the burden once more, with no political elbow room. A heavy 


1. Grenvillites in fact, grasping at all straws, formed the impression that virtually none 
of his friends approved; see Spencer and Minto to their wives, the first on 10, 17 May (B.L. 
Add. Ms temp Althorp G2g4), the second on 11 May 1804 (Life and Letters of Elliot, 111, 394). 
But in point of fact some did so (Rose, II, 131); and apprehension of a weak Ministry seems 
to me to have been the central feature in many cases of the doubts. 

2. Redesdale (formerly John Mitford, see p. 597, n8 above) to Speaker Abbot, 5 May 
1804 (Colchester, 1, 510). 

3. Eg Life of Wilberforce, WI, 160-1. 

4. Pp. 508, n5, perhaps 627 and n4 above. 
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task lay ahead in the Commons, and it would fall at once almost wholly on 
himself. The experience of his youth would be largely repeated; but he 
was far from feeling youthful. When he remarked, on leaving the King, 
that he would teach Grenville a lesson, he added ‘though he thought his 
health such that it might cost him his life’.! 


The pattern of the Ministry was broadly predictable. Not surprisingly, an 
effort to recruit Moira, in the Carlton House group, failed to neutralise 
the Prince of Wales; and there was no escaping from the available area of 
choice.? Pitt managed to provide five members for the Cabinet, apart 
from himself, from his own resources. Melville, as expected, went to the 
Admiralty. Camden became Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. 
Lord Harrowby — an old friend as Dudley Ryder — moved into the Foreign 
Office. Mulgrave was made Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and 
the Duke of Montrose found himself President of the Board of Trade. 
Melville excepted, these were not politically resounding appointments, 
and in two cases they introduced little effective strength. Camden in fact 
was most reluctant, not unreasonably, to occupy his important post. He 
knew his limitations — he had been similarly unwilling to face the hazards 
of Ireland in 1795 — and it took pressure from his old mentor to induce him 
to accept.? Harrowby, though a second choice for his post — the first had 
been Moira‘ — was of higher calibre than his colleague, with respectable 
qualifications for his notable advance. He had indeed long been seen as a 
rising man, who might expect to profit further from the long friendship 
with Pitt — one of the companions in the early days at Wimbledon and 
Goostrees, his second in the duel with Tierney. A series of secondary posts 
had shown him to be business-like and well informed: a brief spell as an 
Under Secretary in the Foreign Office itself at the end of the eighties, 
then Vice President of the Board of Trade for over ten years and simulta- 
neously Joint Paymaster General for nine, with a short time as Treasurer 


1. Twiss, op. cit., I, 449. Cf. I, 131 for his position as sole Cabinet Minister in the 
Commons — one that continued in his first Ministry for five and a half years — with 
pp. 671-2 below. See p. 548 above for Hester Stanhope’s uneasiness in April. 

2. See Rose, Il, 123, 128-9. 

3. For his views on the role of a Secretary of State and his own insufficiency see a letter 
to Pitt, nd but almost certainly at this point, in Camden Ms U840 C209/3. The appoint- 
ment was indeed greeted with general astonishment. There is a possibility however that it 
was intended as a temporary measure until an opening occurred for his return to Ireland: 
he certainly figured as Lord Lieutenant in a list by Pitt, nd but clearly relating to this 
period, of Cabinet and other Ministerial appointments (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/8), and meanwhile, according to a recently influential Member for an Irish 
seat, he was to have ‘the management of the Irish Members’ at Westminster (William 
Wickham to Abbot, 24 May 1804; Colchester, I, 516-17). Whether Camden was aware of 
this forecast, I do not know. 

See II, 439 for 1795, and p. 560 above for his deep feeling, indeed his sense of duty, 
towards Pitt. 

4. Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8. 
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of the Navy thereafter until Pitt’s resignation, continuing in accordance 
with the latter’s wishes under Addington though only for some months. 
These were valid recommendations. There were also drawbacks: a 
manner — rather buttoned up and sharp; ‘missey’ one observer called it — 
which many people found unattractive, but which derived largely from 
the more serious handicap of constitutional ill health, dating from child- 
hood in blinding headaches and indeed forcing his retirement from 
office in the autumn of 1801. In 1803 he had moved away altogether 
from Addington. ‘At the top of the second-rate men’ — so he was memori- 
alised some forty years later — he was perhaps unlikely, as Pitt’s third 
Foreign Secretary, to carry the weight of his predecessor Grenville, but 
was certainly superior to the first, Carmarthen, the aggrieved Duke of 
Leeds.! 

These were Pitt’s major appointments from his own quarter. 
Mulgrave and Montrose occupied lesser posts. Of slighter note in the 
political world, the former had proved intelligent and clear headed in 
his sphere. One of a set of competent brothers, a man of varied inter- 
ests — achieving a notable collection of Old Master paintings, and 
befriending Haydon and Wilkie — he was above all a capable soldier 
who had shown a grasp in two important missions, and a talented 
debater on military affairs. He earned the respect of Grenville, as he 
did later of Wellington, and Pitt was accustomed to call on him at times 
for military advice.? As Chancellor of the Duchy — that convenient 
home for a range of purposes — he now brought an affectionate loyalty 
which had grown in the wartime years, and a prospect of useful aid at 
the middle level.? Montrose’s inclusion pointed to other inducements. A 
friend, or perhaps in this instance a friendly acquaintance, possibly 
from Cambridge days, he had graced a junior Lordship at the Treasury 
for six years, been Joint Paymaster General with Ryder for nine, and 
known his new Department briefly as Vice President, in fact preceding 
Ryder there. He had also held a senior appointment at Court for five 
years as Master of the Horse, making way for Westmorland when the 
latter was found a place after leaving Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. While 
not devoid of parts — he was a ready and self-confident speaker, and 
does not seem to have been inept in his posts — he now met, at an 
awkward point, a further call of convenience. A peer of some note in 
Scotland, though without Parliamentary patronage and at times on 
prickly terms with Melville, and a devoted adherent of the King, he 


1. DNB; GEC, VI; it was Glenbervie who described him as ‘missey’, and Grenville who 
judged him to have been at the top of the second-rate men. See also I, 108, 310; II, 465n2; 
p. 127 above. For Leeds’s disappearance see II, 26. 

2. DNB, GEC, IX. The missions were those of 1793 to Toulon and 1799 to Austrian 
headquarters; see II, 316-17, pp. 240-1 above. 

3. He was indeed thought of at first for higher things, even an alternative choice 
to Moira — equally a soldier — as a Secretary of State in Pitt’s undated list in p.669n.4 
above. 
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brought that advantage and some ‘acres’ to Ministerial ‘abilities’ which 
were more pronounced elsewhere. ! 

This last indeed was quite as much to be seen in the recruits from the 
late Cabinet as among those now introduced. Pitt found himself obliged 
by his own scarcity to include more of the former than he would have 
wished, and furthermore in their former posts. Eldon continued as Lord 
Chancellor, Westmorland as Lord Privy Seal, Portland as Lord President 
of the Council, Chatham as Master General of the Ordnance, 
Castlereagh as President of the Board of Control. There was in fact only 
one change of office within the group. Hawkesbury, having proved 
perhaps surprisingly stiff in the face of Pitt’s earlier political demands, 
and widely seen as unimpressive in his post, was moved, to his disappoint- 
ment, from the Foreign to the Home Office.? Of course it would be unre- 
alistic to divide the new Cabinet into two contrasting parts. Some at least 
of those now taken from Addington had once been urged by Pitt himself 
to support him, and in the past year most had been hoping in some degree 
or other for his own return.’ But there was a distinction; and certainly 
their numbers would have been lower if the Grenvilles, let alone Fox, had 
joined. As it was, the balance in appointments was not uneven. Pitt 
brought with him five of the twelve members; more important, they pro- 
vided two of the three Secretaries of State, and likewise the occupants of 
the two most important posts in running the war with himself. In some 


1. See I, 635 & ng for the phrase of acres as applied to Pitt’s first Ministry; DNB and 
GEC, IX for Montrose, and also his letter to Pitt of 14 May 1804 — and others of 21 and 24 
November — (P.R.O. 30/8/160, Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5) for relations 
with Dundas. He had been at Trinity when Pitt was first at Pembroke although away in 
practice (see I, 12~13) for much of the time. Consenting at the Minister’s plea to open a 
Great Office for Westmorland (see II, 421, 423), he can count as a ‘political’ Master of the 
Horse (McCahill, Order and Equipoise, 163n3). While he may be called a ‘dignified’ rather 
than ‘effective’ member of Cabinet by type, he seems to have been a sensible and not 
unaccomplished grandee. 

The Duke became Joint Postmaster General at the same time (outside the Cabinet), dis- 
placing Auckland from the office he had secured from Pitt in 1798 and preserved under 
Addington in 1801. Although that assiduous man of affairs need not indeed have been sur- 
prised at his removal now after his conduct at that latter time (p. 518 above), he made a last 
effort to protect his finances, writing to the Minister, and also to George III in a letter 
which however only excited disgust (see L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2857). Pitt acted rather typically: 
he did not bother to answer Auckland, and obtained a pension for Lady Auckland 
(Stanhope, IV, 230-2). So far as he was concerned, the episode extinguished the final 
flicker of a long, at one point embarrassed, and increasingly unsatisfactory relationship. 

2. Not all these men had held their recent posts unchanged throughout Addington’s 
Ministry: Chatham had started as Lord President of the Council and Portland as Home 
Secretary. For Hawkesbury in the abortive exchanges between Pitt and Addington in May 
1803 see p. 588 above. His performance at the Foreign Office, alluded to on p. 569, is 
assessed on pp. 693 below. 

3. Cf. pp. 552-3, 638, 640 above. 

4. As Rose remarked, Gamden’s appointment to the War Department was ‘of mighty 
little consequence, as all that business will be done by [Pitt] himself’ (to Tomline, 12 May 
1804; Pretyman Ms 1435/44). 
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respects moreover one might perhaps have expected less risk of strain 
than in a broader Ministry; the most potentially disruptive of issues, relief 
of the Irish Catholics, was unlikely to arise, and the size of the Cabinet 
was less unhandy than the alternative would almost certainly have been. ' 
Nor was it indeed bereft of ability: Eldon was a powerful legal luminary, 
Castlereagh — though a poor speaker? — would grow into a notable 
Secretary for War and a great Foreign Secretary, Hawkesbury, already an 
efficient leader in the Lords,} was a future Prime Minister for an excep- 
tionally long span, Melville could point to impressive experience in a 
prominent career. In many respects the available material did not suffer 
unduly by comparison, even if a ‘Combined Administration’ would, or 
should, have contained more obvious strength. 


Pitt’s ‘Sketch... at the beginning of May’* Cabinet as formed 
‘Mr Pitt Treasury Pitt 

Lord Melville Camden 

Mr Fox Secretaries of State Harrowby 

Ld Fitzwilliam Hawkesbury 
Ld Spencer Admiralty Melville 

Ld Grenville Ld President Portland 

D of Portland Privy Seal Westmorland 
Lord Eldon Ld Chancellor Eldon 

Ld Chatham M. General of Ordnance Chatham 

Mr Windham Chancellor of Duchy Mulgrave 

Ld Castlereagh Board of Controll Castlereagh 
Ld Camden Lord Steward [see n4] 

Ld Harrowby Committee of ‘Trade Montrose 

Mr Grey Secy at War [see nq below} 
Mr Canning Secy to Ireland’ it 


The missing names were all too clear. Nonetheless, as a later Prime 
Minister observed, Pitt’s second Cabinet contained two future heads of 


1. See pp. 528-9, 619 above for the first, 320, n1, 454 below for the second. 

2. See pp. 666—7 above for the implication for Pitt at this point. 

3. Where he had been sent for that purpose, summoned by writ in his father’s second 
title, in November 1803. 

4. Stanhope, IV, frontispiece, for the ‘sketch’. Cf. Pitt’s ‘nearly certain’ list on 12 May (to 
Bathurst; B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2; omitted from the letter as printed in H.M.C., Bathurst, 
41-2). One may note the size of the Cabinet as considered in the former document: fifteen 
members ~ a figure itself not reached in the event until 1818 and paralleled thereafter on 
occasions in the twenties and early thirties — as compared with twelve in the Ministry as 
subsequently formed. Like other First Lords of the Treasury before and after him, Pitt dis- 
liked the idea of a large body; it would have been forced on him here in order to accom- 
modate all the interests concerned. The process in fact would have involved some novel 
constitutional additions. There was a precedent for including the Secretary at War (see II, 
411-12, 414) — designed here to meet the need for Grey (p.659 above); but none for the 
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Government — and the Ministry as a whole a further two.! Some of the 
absent qualities moreover related above all to oratorical powers; a possi- 
ble gauge but not a guarantee of executive weight. While the overall 
impression was disappointing, the greatest weakness at the start might 
indeed have been thought to lie in general in the Parliamentary sphere. 
That fact was reflected in the process of filling all the places; for while 
this did not take unacceptably long — the Cabinet itself was completed 
within a week — the inherent difficulties were remarked almost at once.” 
They applied as fully to the junior as to the higher posts; some of Pitt’s 
approaches there met with failure, and some with noticeably tardy 
success. A bid for tolerance from Carlton House had no more effect at this 
level than it had at Moira’s, when Tierney at once refused an offer to 
remain Treasurer of the Navy.’ Another cast in the same direction failed 
when the young Lord Henry Petty, a son of Lansdowne’s and marked 
down in a list at this time, would not part from Fox.* Less predictably, old 
friends did not always respond as might have been hoped. Euston, who 
had advised against any alternative to a comprehensive Government, 
would not take office for that reason as Paymaster General or Master of 
the Mint. Bathurst likewise declined the latter post, though from genuine 
diffidence, before being persuaded to accept by a personal plea. Canning 
himself, held in mind for the Cabinet under a broad Ministry, refused at 
first to consider any post and left town to be out of the way, before yield- 
ing, like Camden and Bathurst, to a feeling of guilt. Personal jealousies 
played their part in this case, as of course so often in forming 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland — a device to find room for Canning when in 
London; while the Lord Steward, one of the Great Officers of State falling under the 
Court, was surprising indeed, an arrangement presumably intended to kill two birds by 
inserting another reliable Pittite into both places. The President of the Board of Control 
for India had already been included, for the first time, in 1801 — clearly to secure 
Castlereagh — and the office was retained thereafter in successive Cabinets until it was 
itself abolished in 1858. 

One may note also in the same list, in terms of persons, that Grenville was not meant to 
go to the Foreign Office (cf. pp. 515, 587-8, 593 above); or Windham to an ‘efficient’ 
Department, even before Pitt heard the King’s views (p. 657 above); or Westmorland to 
stay as Lord Privy Seal — which he did not only in the new Ministry but in every successor 
thereafter, with one brief exception, for a further twenty-one years. It may be seen in addi- 
tion that under a broad Ministry Pitt might have had four Cabinet colleagues with him in 
the Commons, rather than the one — Castlereagh — whom he gained in the event. 

1. Rosebery, Pitt, 247. Portland and Hawskesbury, Spencer Perceval and Canning 
respectively. 

2. Eg Malmesbury, IV, 305 for 10 May. Perhaps the difficulties encouraged Pitt all the 
more to leave almost all of the survivors of the late Cabinet in their former posts. The rest 
of the arrangements, in the Departments and, more protractedly, at Court, were com- 
pleted by the last week in the month. 

3. For Moira see p. 669 above; for Tierney earlier, pp. 593, 610 and at this point Rose, II, 
135. 

os See Stanhope, IV, 190; H of P, IV, 784. It might not have seemed a very hopeful 
prospect given Lansdowne’s (Shelburne’s) relations with Pitt (I, 88, II, 228, 390n6); but 
three seats in the Commons under his patronage could be at stake. 
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Administrations; the favoured disciple of earlier years found it hard to see 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh confirmed at a level in which he would be 
on the fringe. But that was not the sole cause of trouble. Canning’s consis- 
tent and vehement championship of a Pittite-Grenvillite Ministry, which 
in the past few months had brought him closer to Grenville himself, forced 
him to disapprove of what Pitt had done, and while he was induced to 
become Treasurer of the Navy he did so from loyalty alone.! His feelings 
were compounded moreover by the knowledge that two of his intimates 
took other paths. Granville Leveson Gower, once attached to Pitt likewise 
by ‘political idolatry’, and employed recently as the channel to Fox, was 
prepared, perhaps again partly for personal reasons — he was flirting half 
seriously with Hester Stanhope — to continue in support, but would not 
accept office; while another close friend, Lord Morpeth, also approached, 
would not go so far, and after almost a decade as a Pittite turned increas- 
ingly to Opposition.? Some others in broadly the younger generation felt 
much the same.} If a web of old ties had been loosened in the course of 
1801, wider and, as it proved, deeper strains were experienced in May 
1804. 

Among his disappointments, Pitt might have felt this cooling or loss of 
promising younger men as keenly as that of more important persons. For 
they were the seed corn: the kind of adherents in whom he could take a 
hopeful interest, and find perhaps his keenest satisfaction. A leaven of 
youthful lieutenants and followers looking to his personal example, liber- 
ally minded, and some with the added advantage of inherited political 
connexions — these were congenial spirits, who could supply a distinctive 
flavour to the more widespread influence he might hope to exert and 
bequeath. It was a type with which he felt at home, among the various ele- 
ments in his Parliamentary spectrum; pointing to the future, forming a 
hopeful object of patronage amid the rest. And now it was troubled and 


1. For Euston (I, 17, 107, 150) see his letters to Pitt of 5 May and nd but 1804 (P.R.O. 
30/8/133); for Bathurst, H.M.C., Bathurst, 41-2 and P.R.O. 30/8/112. Canning’s feelings 
may be followed in Canning Mss 29d and 30, and P.R.O. 30/8/120. 

2. Leveson Gower moreover represented more than himself, high though he stood in 
Canning’s affections. As Stafford’s son he had gained for his friend the social and political 
favour of a great family connexion. Morpeth for his part stemmed from one of the Old 
Whig clans, his father Carlisle, once a Northite in the Coalition with Fox and an active 
opponent of Pitt in the eighties, having moved with Portland in the following decade. Pitt 
now in fact sought his support, and gained it, without acceptance of office; the son 
however had links with the Devonshire House set which led him, as recent politics allowed, 
to harbour more kindly political views of Fox. For both Leveson Gower and Morpeth see 
H of P, IV, with pp. 658, n5-59 and n2 above additionally for the former, who in March 
1804 had been able to claim that he was on ‘intimate and confidential Terms’ with Pitt 
(Correspondence, 1, 456-7). 

3. Eg J.W. Ward [the future first Earl of Dudley], who had ‘admired Pitt’s astonishing 
talents almost to enthusiasm’ (though he had actually seen something of them only when 
his hero was out of office, having himself entered Parliament only in 1803 — cf. p. 604 and 
n3 above) but now deplored a preference, as he saw it, for ‘office to real glory’. He soon 
joined Brooks’s, and began to act with Opposition (H of P, V, 478). 
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becoming divided as it had not been significantly hitherto. A certain 
strand was weakened in the pattern of attitudes which had together made 
up the fabric of his support; rather, if more narrowly by the nature of the 
case, as the Dissenting interest had been weakened more than a decade 
before.! And this emerging and sometimes sharp sense of division could 
not be limited to such men alone; it was likely to affect a range of opinion, 
in and out of doors, hitherto sympathetic and still largely regretful, which 
in the event hardened and became firmly set. Such a response was not 
clearly predominant: Pitt was largely given the benefit of doubts and 
acknowledged to be doing his best, in a situation in which his presence 
was widely sought. Nor did the effects seem at once pre-ordained. As had 
been seen in the past few years, politics could take its twists and turns, and 
his current line of action did not necessarily dictate his future: he 
intended indeed to recruit co-operation in the summer,” and who could 
yet tell from which parts of the House that might come? But, immediately 
at least, important dividing lines had been marked out and others 
sketched; and in the event the combination of decisions at this point 
proved to have a lasting effect. 

For Pitt’s acceptance of the King’s refusal of Fox for the Cabinet, and 
his construction of a Government including ‘so singular a gang’,’ left an 
impression which, by its finality as matters turned out, would not be 
effaced. It would in fact endure in what remained of his life, and help 
shape a subsequent verdict. The occasion indeed was of distinct impor- 
tance in the process of assigning a retrospective label to a career which 
hitherto had not been so open to such treatment. There had arguably 
been room in his conduct and policies over the past two decades to pin on 
them a broad designation of party whose own revival had not yet taken 
place. Signs of such a generalised emergence in usage, bequeathed in par- 
ticular by the subterranean relics of Toryism, were certainly apparent, 
and becoming more articulate from the 1790s.‘ But if there was a trend it 
was colloquial and uneven, and more common in a public than a 
Parliamentary connotation; and a distinction can be drawn between the 
two. The term Tory, asa definite ascription in the latter setting, would 
have seemed quite inapposite at the time. Politicians of differing descrip- 
tions had shared or been divided irregularly in their attitudes to many of 
the most prominent questions of recent years: on Parliamentary reform 
(where Fox himself was lukewarm), on the repeal of the Toleration Acts, 
the successive measures against discontent and subversion, possible 
measures of Irish Catholic relief. One has only to recall who agreed with 


1. See II, Ch. III, section II. 

2. P 667 above. 

3. J.W. Ward again (Letters to Ivy from the First Earl of Dudley, ed. Samuel Henry Romilly 
(1905), 23, for 18 May 1804). And cf. from a more important and different quarter, 
reflecting on the disappointment at that time, Viscount Lowther to Camden, go January 
1805 (Camden Ms U840 C244/3). 

4. This is picked up, again briefly, on pp. 837-8 below. 
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whom when, and the contexts in which they moved, to see why later 
nomenclature was not then applied; that was done, with growing 
confidence, in the decades after Pitt’s death. But while such issues 
would be called on in the nineteenth century to define a fundamental 
development, in the contemporary Parliamentary context it was not so 
much they themselves as the way in which he formed his second Ministry, 
associating him at a critical moment with Eldon and Hawkesbury 
(Liverpool) and Castlereagh, the ogres of ensuing Whig and Liberal tradi- 
tion, that would cast him as a Tory. Other major questions could then be 
brought into play to assess the aims and assumptions of his wartime “Tory 
Ministries’. But it was the question of his relationship with the royal pre- 
rogative, particularly in the area of Ministerial appointments, revived 
from the case of 1783 to be concentrated on the manner and effects of his 
return in 1804 after an interval which seemed likely at moments to 
produce a very different answer — it was this great matter of traditional 
central concern that provided one of the keys to the development in ter- 
minology and groupings which marked the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 


II 


And now it was time to pick up the threads. The incoming Minister had to 
reacquaint himself with the diplomatic despatches, to work with the 
benefit of official knowledge on the problems of naval and military 
strength, to review and forward the provision for a war which, like ‘All 
modern Wars’, was seen from London as centring on ‘a Contention of 
Purse’.! This last task, of immediate importance at such a stage in the 
Parliamentary session, was already conditioned in point of fact to a con- 
siderable extent. Addington had taken care, like Pitt in 1801, to introduce 
his budget before he resigned;? and there were sufficient reasons for Pitt 
now to continue broadly on the lines laid down. Any major departure, if 
desired, would have to be taken swiftly, indeed hurriedly; and the new 
political balance might pose dangers if a challenge were then to emerge. 
This could happen if taxes were raised sharply above what was already 
proposed; and while trouble otherwise might seem unlikely — for the 
House respected his mastery of figures, and was seldom roused danger- 
ously by budgetary detail’ — the comfort, internal as well as external, of a 
new uneasy Administration should be protected as far as possible at the 
start. Nor indeed was there an unavoidable obligation to do anything 
drastic at once. Pitt had called for a change of Government in order to 
achieve ‘exceedingly strong measures’, and confront ‘great and heavy 


1. See II, 412. 
2. Pp. 523, 653 above. 
By (OE IL Byicy. 
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burdens’ as the war went on.! But despite an attack on some of its aspects 
he had largely approved the first wartime budget, and where he had not it 
had largely been revised;? and he scarcely had time at this point to relate 
Addington’s estimate for existing requirements to a provision for others 
which he himself might find desirable but had not yet reviewed. 

The financial situation indeed was not unhealthy after a year of limited 
war.’ The renewal of hostilities had naturally demanded fresh supplies, 
and a second budget for the year followed in June 1803. Its predecessor, 
introduced six months before, had been much reduced from that for 1802, 
the anticipated first full year of peace but still heavily burdened with 
expenses in the run-down from the late war. The estimates for the armed 
forces themselves had dropped accordingly to £14,957,000 from 
£26,685,000, out of totals for expenditure of £22,826,000 and 
£41,169,000 respectively. That process was reversed, in the new circum- 
stances, to a figure for the armed forces of £23,055,000 out of a total of 
£,33,701,000; itself some ro per cent below the average level of estimates in 
the last three years of the Revolutionary War. The demand must be met as 
usual from higher taxes together with bills of credit and loans, and 
Addington followed Pitt’s principle in the later nineties of seeking as large 
a proportion from taxation as he thought that Parliament would bear. He 
legislated in the first place for an increase of £3 million to be found in the 
traditional form from consumption® — a not inconsiderable demand, since 
in 1802 he had already raised an extra £4 million to help service repay- 
ment of accumulated debts. The fresh addition was to come from customs 
and excise duties, which were now allotted in intention to a new class of 
‘War Taxes’. But that same category included further revenue to be found, 
less traditionally in form, elsewhere: from a ‘Property Tax’, expected to 
produce £4'/million for the rest of the financial year, a sum which would 
account for just under 8 per cent of the total supplies.’ 


1. Pp. 594, 654 above for March 1803; for May 1804. The context, as phrased for 
the latter remark in particular, was clearly in large part financial. 

2. Detail is given on pp. 679-80 below. 

3. Cf. pp. 609-10 above. 

4. Figures to the nearest thousand pounds throughout. See Cooper, ‘British 
Government Finance, 1793-1807’, 396-9, which amplifies and refines the statement as 
presented in PR., 3rd ser, XVII, 413-14, and 4th ser. I, 328-9. For second budgets in the 
later nineties see II, 517; on this occasion there was certainly no choice. 

The Estimates for the separate forces were not so constructed as to cover other bud- 
getary items relating to additional expenditure incurred largely on the same behalf in the 
past, above all through the servicing of funded and unfunded debt. 

5. Cooper, loc. cit., 400-2, which is to be preferred for detail to the statement in PR., 4th 
ser., III, 568. The average for 1799~1801 takes account of a comparison of two budgets in 
1799; the figures for the three years on that basis are £37,015,000 and £37,587,000 respec- 
tively. 

6s See lye48 hha 

7. Estimated at £33,990,000 with which to meet the expenditure given above. 

An understanding of the budgetary presentation in June 1803 is complicated by the fact 
that in 1802 Addington had consolidated the stamp duties and assessed taxes with the 
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In the winter of 1803—4 receipts from customs and excise were said to be 
coming in well.! But the Property Tax could not be gathered continuously 
in that way; and the figure estimated for it moreover could hardly be more 
than a broad prognosis. Nor was this surprising. For in its purpose new 
Property Tax was old Income Tax writ large;? and experience of Pitt’s 
forerunners, so highly suspect in 1799 and 1800, could not but leave 
doubts of the prospective success of collection. If however the major dis- 
advantage could be significantly reduced, such a type of direct levy might 
account for a larger share of the supplies than the immediate projected 
percentage might suggest. The Treasury had learned some lessons from 
the initial administrative mistakes, and the political hostility, if still deep, 
might at any rate prove less obtrusive at a point when Napoleon excited an 
even deeper feeling.t A measure therefore was introduced which sought to 
improve on Pitt’s model, reducing the latter’s rate of levy from 10 to 5 per 
cent at the higher levels but offsetting the effect by one innovation harking 
back in fact to the now defunct Land Tax, that once central element of 
direct taxation itself introduced by war, which persisted through the eigh- 
teenth century until the Income Tax was developed at the close. ‘The 
arrangement proposed was for ‘taxation’ — assessment and collection — ‘at 
the source’, ensuring that a person receiving income from property would 
do so with his proportion for payment already deducted.° This would not 
affect every one subject to a levy — a fact to be borne in mind in judging 
some of the claims made later for its importance —, since a probable 
majority of those concerned were self-employed (many farmers, small 


customs and excise duties: a useful move which took Pitt’s peacetime remodelling of the 
revenue a step farther. When however he designated these last two duties as “War’ rather 
than ‘Permanent’ taxes (for which see I, 240), it meant that they could not be shown in the 
budget under the latter heading, while the fact that their produce was paid into an 
extended Consolidated Fund (for which initially see I, 270—2) confined the sum shown 
under War ‘Taxes to the produce expected from the so-called Property Tax. Although the 
total revenue expected from customs and excise was estimated at £8 million this did not in 
fact appear at all, directly, in the budget statement itself, though it was listed indirectly in 
the Ways and Means (see for the consolidation A. Farnsworth, Addington Author of the Modern 
Income Tax (1951), 37, 50, and for the budget statement Cooper, loc. cit., 282, 400-1). 

1. Nicholas Vansittart [see p. 570, n2 above] to Addington, 9 January [1804]; quoted by 
Cooper, loc. cit., 288-9. 

2. Though the latter title, visible in conjunction with that of Property at an earlier 
stage, disappeared in the Acct itself (43 Geo. III, c122); see Farnsworth, op. cit., 57-61. The 
measure was in fact broadly known as the Property Act during its lifetime and thereafter 
until Peel secured his Act for the Income Tax in 1842 (for which see p. 263 above). 

It was a coincidence that the property tax of 1990 bore the same name; the general des- 
ignation of poll tax was in fact accurate. 

3. Cf. pp. 265, and for Pitt’s tax in general 259-68 above. 

4. As Addington recognised in a ‘memoir of finance’ written in June 1803 (Sidmouth 
Ms 152M/C1803/O0T29). 

5. Farnsworth (op. cit., 42-7) lays particularly stress on the Minister’s consultation of 
the early Land Tax statues. The relevant provisions here were sections VI and XII in W & 
M, ci of 1692. Cf., for Pitt, p. 106 above. 
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entrepreneurs in trades and manufactures) who continued to pay their 
taxes in the same manner as before.! Nonetheless the design had two 
important advantages. It did much to reduce the evasion allowed by Pitt’s 
care for the basic objection to his tax, which he himself well understood: a 
concern for the privacy of information on wealth which Government had 
felt obliged to invade. But at the same time the new method tended itself 
to underwrite that privacy, since it could at least be claimed that ‘publicity 
of Income’ was ‘precluded’ by the lack of need for a detailed return.? The 
last consideration was not in fact true in every respect, for Addington, 
intent on increasing the yield of his tax by assessment at source in all of its 
schedules, arranged for income from the Funds — from Government 
stocks — to be reported separately, thus disclosing its origin. This was 
indeed an aspect of the measure that was opposed by Pitt, who would 
have preferred inclusion as before in one comprehensive statement; but 
the Minister carried the day, though only when the Commons in this 
instance set the threshold of tax higher than he would have wished.3 

Pitt’s objections however were not confined to that poit, and the 
‘Treasury in point of fact may have been the less disposed to yield it because 
he was contesting others at the same time. His attack indeed embraced not 
only the production of a separate schedule for the Funds but their inclusion 
in the method of collection at source itself. If that was to be done it would 
involve a breach of the contract made by Government with fund holders in 
raising a Loan; for since the interest was always to be disbursed ‘without 
any deduction whatever’ in advance, that stipulation would be ‘violated’ if 
part was withheld for tax when the dividends were paid to the Bank of 
England. The argument, aimed at the need to retain the confidence of the 
creditor, particularly at the start of a new war, was mounted vigorously 
enough for the proposal to be dropped.* And the same fate met a further 
clause at which he likewise protested: to exclude exemptions and abate- 
ments for unearned income in the form of dividends and interest, though 
such relief was to be allowed for income earned by ‘personal industry’. ‘It 
was a fundamental principle that a tax on income should be equal and 
general’ in type, and this differentiation moreover could bear on the ways in 
which capital might be deployed — not by any means only in large amounts 
—, thereby discriminating against enterprise and also against support of the 
stocks. The need for confidence was thus again invoked to reinforce a 


1. See O’Brien, ‘Government Revenue, 1793—1815’, 416-17. 

2. Cf. Addington’s speech of 5 July (PR., 4th ser, II, 710) with a later memorandum in 
his papers, attributed to 1806 or 1807 though catalogued under 1802 (Sidmouth Ms 
152M/C1802/O0T14). 

3. See Pitt’s speech of 13 July in The Times, 14 July 1803 (with which cf. PH., XXXVI, 
cols. 1664-7), in the absence of a proper report in PR., 4th ser. II, 740-1; Addington’s 
budget speech of 30 April 1804 (PD., II, 347). 

4. The Times, 14 July 1803, for Pitt’s speech. In the ensuing Act, however, provision was 
made for stockholders to pay their tax direct to the Bank once the dividend was received 
(43 Geo. III, c122, section LXX), and following Pitt’s death the original proposal was rein- 
troduced and passed (46 Geo. III, c65, section CIV et seq.). 
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matter of principle; and although the Ministry could claim that its provi- 
sion was still lessening a burden on the rewards of labour and Addington 
indeed achieved an easy majority here in the debate, he was not prepared to 
make an issue of the question if that might delay the measure as a whole, 
and reliefs were accordingly applied across the board.! The episode 
reflected the Minister’s continuing apprehension of Pitt, despite the recent 
outcome in the affair of Patten’s motion;? and the concession struck — he 
himself thought by about a quarter — at the yield intended from the tax. 
Even so, the initial target proved not inaccurate, and the result in the end 
was on the right side. Against the estimate of £4,500,000, a sum probably 
of £4,6-800,000 was received in due course, though slowly and erratically, 
for the period from June 1803 to April 1804.5 

Encouraged perhaps, despite the lags, by returns that began to grow as 
he prepared his next budget, Addington repeated these provisions for the 
Property Tax in 1804. Had he been sure of continuing safely in office he 
might have proposed some amendments, including perhaps a renewed 
attempt to levy income from the Funds at source.? As it was, he left matters 
where they stood; increased his other ‘War Taxes’ of customs and excise 
by £1 million; and sought a Loan of £10 million as in the previous year. 
The estimates for the armed forces, after twelve months of war, were 
placed — belatedly in Pitt’s view° — at some £34,900,000, with total expen- 
diture at £38,700,000: a figure to be countered by supplies of 
£41,200,000 — an almost exact return on both sides of the ledger to the 
budget of 1802, but with a halving of the Loan set then and reliance on a 
surplus from 1803 expected to be gained by a higher yield from the consol- 
idation of taxes.® Pitt therefore inherited a forecast of adequate resources 


1. For Pitt see The Times, 14 July 1803. The majority was 150-50. Addington’s attitude 
was noted by Speaker Abbot on that day (Colchester, I, 432). 

2. See p. 606 above. 

3. For Addington’s estimate of the effect of the amendments see PD., II, cols. 347-8. 
Only some £363,000 was actually paid in for the tax by 5 April 1804 (see Cooper, loc. cit., 
404), but under the method of deduction at source it was then known pretty well what 
would be coming, Nevertheless the final amount received for the period was given vari- 
ously over the next three years, not surprisingly in view of the late introduction of the first 
wartime budget, the business of assessment and collection under new legislation, and the 
consequent allocation of arrears between two financial years. Figures ranged from 
£4,800,000 in a report based on still incomplete returns in the spring of 1804, to one of 
£4,600,000 by Pitt in February 1805, to £4,692,000 and £4,761,000 both in 1806 (see 
Farnsworth, op. cit., g1~2). The report of the Royal Commission on Income Tax in 1919 
put the sum at £'4,900,000 (Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 16). All these are net; 
gross figures for 1803 were given in the Finance Accounts published in the Parliamentary 
Sessional Papers of 1868~—g (see Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 3). 

4. Farnsworth, op. cit., 97, citing a memorandum in Addington’s papers of 21 April 
1804, and cf. p. 679 and see nq above. See pp. 638-40 above for the political situation in the 
second half of the month. 

5. Cf. pp. 635-6 above; and see Rose, II, 13-14. 

6. Cooper, loc. cit., 403~4, 396 respectively. See loc. cit., 285, and see p. 677, n7 above 
for the consolidation of 1802. 
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for a year of greater if still limited effort. He contented himself with 
tidying up some residual awkwardnesses: clearing off civil list debt and 
providing for future revenue, ironing out some impracticalities in the con- 
solidation of stamp duties and increasing the yield, and securing a higher 
Vote of Credit (£3.3 as against £2.5 million) designed largely to meet past 
deficiencies some affecting estimates in the budget itself! 


The Property Tax proved increasingly remunerative over the rest of its life. 
After a continued slowish spell in 1805-6, with some £4.6 million collected 
in the latter year, its produce reached £10.2 million in 1808, £12.4 million 
in 1810, and £14.5 million in the year of Waterloo. The levy’s proportion of 
the aggregate gross yield from taxation also rose, from perhaps some g per 
cent in 1806 to around 20 per cent in 1815.2 Useful from the start, by the 
end of the Napoleonic War it was rivalling the customs duties as a contri- 
bution to a source of supply, from taxes as a whole, which was meeting at 
least 65 per cent of gross expenditure.? Of comparable significance for a 
more distant future, its regulations offered a model for Peel’s measure in 
the forties, itself recognised as a basis for its successors into our own time. 
Given this posterity we should consider a little further the connexion 
between Pitt’s and Addington’s measures. Was the latter so profound a 
transformation of the former as to make its protagonist — as has been 
argued — the real ‘author of the modern income tax’?! That of course is to 
assume that the man responsible for the design was in fact Addington 
himself. Pitt, initially neutral, had by then come to hold a low view of his 
successor’s financial capacity: when his anger was first roused at the turn 
of 1802-3, and he lectured the Minister on the error of his ways, he 
gained the impression that — seemingly unlike the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Vansittart — Addington understood so little that he could not 
take in the points.’ Preparation of the new tax was of course bound to 


1. Cooper, loc. cit., 294-5; PD., II, cols. 921-2, 937-9, 960-4. 

2. Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 3 — with n(a) — where the aggregates for 
1806 and 1815 are given as {51.1 and £73.9 million after deducting from ‘total gross 
income’ some £2.9 and £4 million respectively for revenues from the Post Office and the 
Lottery. But cf. O’Brien, ‘Government Revenue, 1793-1815’, 9, table 4, which gives a 
slightly lower figure for 1806 and one of £69.7 million for 1815 with an addition of £6.2 
million of ‘other revenue’. Figures of collection can themselves be difficult: sources close 
to the time in the annual House of Commons’ Accounts and Papers gave a gross collection for 
the Property Tax in 1806 of £6.2 million and in 1815 of £15 million (see O’Brien, loc. cit., 
422, table 10). 

Revenue continued to come in from the tax after 1816, the final £0.2 million in 1820 
(Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 3). But that was a run-down from sums due. 

3. Cf. op. cit., ch. XIV, tables 3, 4, giving gross expenditure in 1815 as £112.9 million, 
with O’Brien, loc. cit., 532, table 38 for a figure of £107.8 million. 

4. See the title of Farnsworth’s book, p. 677, n7 above. He points for support to expres- 
sions from Gladstone (op. cit., 131) and the Royal Commission of 1919 on the Income ‘Tax 
(132-3). 

5. Rose, II, 23, and cf. op. cit., I, 517-18. 
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involve the experts: Vansittart himself certainly consulted one outside 
source, a well known writer on the income tax, Henry Beeke, who was 
already concentrating on the subject of collection; and material from 
officials, within the tax system and the Treasury, was doubtless to hand as 
it had been for Pitt.! Normal processes would be followed. ‘The ‘Treasury 
Secretary however later declared that Addington set out in person to 
‘remodel’ the earlier tax ‘entirely’; and the Minister for his part took pride 
in stressing that his scheme was not merely an older one ‘revived’. He 
looked on it as a true variant, a true ‘property and income tax’, whose 
detail — always critical in financial measures — was treated in a newly 
effective way.2 He took time to study precedents and analogies, and cer- 
tainly gave the scheme the impetus required. If he has been reasonably 
blamed as a Chancellor for technical shortcomings, some evident only 
after his fall, he might be allowed a due proportion of the credit in an 
instance of success. 

The question remains how far this single main innovation changed the 
nature of the tax itself. There are caveats to be offered to the more 
extreme claims. A good deal of the effects of improvement may be 
allowed to administrative experience at large; and the numerical limits to 
those principally affected by the method should be borne in mind.* 
Taxation at source proved fallible in its early days, as collection of the 
Income Tax had done before its operations had been brought to a close. 
Time was needed in both cases. Nevertheless, from the stance of someone 
looking to the past in 1803, there was also need for an initiative if the yield 
was to match the intention and vindicate the earlier political risk. 
Addington took the step. Beyond that, Pitt had already put the principles 
in place, and in a comprehensive and enduring combination. There was 
now the precedent of a direct levy on income, earned and unearned; of 
one single tax which included the assessments and abatements in a series 
of ‘cases’ or schedules;* of rates which were progressive, graduated along 
the scale. These were firm foundations, laid — as Addington could hardly 


1. Beeke to Vansittart, 6 April 1804 (B.L. Add. Ms 31229); and see DNB. Appointed 
regius professor of modern history at Oxford in 1801, he had earlier published a work on 
Pitt’s tax which earned praise from McCulloch in due course. Vansittart consulted him on 
financial questions in general, and he has indeed been said (DNB) to have suggested the 
idea of an income tax to Pitt. Perhaps he did, though there is no sign of it in Pitt’s papers — 
not that that is conclusive; but in any case, as Stanhope pointed out (III, 164-5), others — 
‘speculative financiers and writers of pamphlets’ — had done the same. The official 
processes in 1803 could probably repay closer study. For material provided by Tax 
Commissioners in 1799~1800 cf. pp. 266-7 above. 

2. Cf. p. 678 and nz above for title; Sidmouth Ms 152M/C1803/OT 29 for Addington’s 
claim. 

3. See pp. 678-9 above. 

4. Farnsworth (op. cit., ch. 4) lays stress on Addington’s ‘schedules’ of 1803, which in 
point of fact comprised an amended version of Pitt’s ‘classes’ of 1799. The difference lay 
rather in the assessment at source for each class of schedule distinct from the rest, which 
Addington contrasted with Pitt’s ‘general assessment’ of aggregate income after report. 
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have done — in the face of great reluctance and, as it emerged, limited 
consent. ‘They encompassed and made conceivable the base on which the 
frame of further method could be built. As Addington stated, his design 
‘hinged’ on ‘the same principles’ as Pitt’s; as Pitt himself would show, 
Addington’s mode of assessment and collection had come to stay.! The 
two contributions were not on a par. The first was fundamental, the 
second an improvement. Together they provided continuity in a concept 
that accommodated future needs by advances which proved containable 
within the concept itself. 

Such a benign perspective, assigning complementary roles, might not 
have gratified either party at the tume. Addington was anxious to stake his 
claim as a financier, while Pitt now placed little faith in his successor’s 
grasp. Although indeed he was said to have been given the gist of the 
budget’s contents in advance, and approved the purport of the new tax — 
the Grenvilles believed at first that he would support both throughout -, 
he was ready enough to show his feelings when he had studied all the small 
print.? The impact was felt in Addington’s withdrawal of some of his pro- 
posals in order to forestall a fight. But trouble was not in fact to be 
avoided later, for not all Ministerialists were prepared to turn the cheek 
after the recent differences between the two men. The pamphlet war 
which began in the later summer centred on Pitt’s political demands in 
the spring;* but it included allegations and claims over the respective 
financial performances, not least on income tax — a fact which fostered 
Pittite suspicions of Vansittart’s involvement in the opening move. It was 
understandable that the subject of finance — the one that first turned Pitt’s 
rising doubts into hostility° — should have become embroiled in the more 
dramatic contentions over acceptance of office. On a longer view, the 
points of disagreement over the Property Tax itself do not bulk so large in 
a process which would prove as potent in tapping sources of cash as the 
foundation of the Bank of England in King William’s war had proved for 
access to public credit. 


1. Op cit., 59 for Addington and cf., in friendlier terms, PR., 3rd ser, XVII, 416; 
pp. 686-7 below for Pitt. 

2. P. 677 above. He received ‘a general account from . .. a Cursory View’ of the supplies 
three days in advance, from Steele presumably by permission (Pitt to Rose, 12 June 1803, 
B.L. Add. Ms 42722; and cf. Colchester, 1, 427), and approved ‘the Principle’ of the taxes 
including ‘the Income Tax’ — though he thought the forecast of their produce ‘in some 
Instances . . . very questionable’. His ‘object’ would therefore be ‘to endeavour to smooth 
as much as possible all Difficulties of Detail’. When he failed to do so a month later in the 
debate on the bill for the Property Tax, and was criticised for his attitude, he countered 
with the argument that he had informed Addington of his reasons as soon as he was shown 
the measure itself, again in advance, and had thus had the chance to study detail at the 
proper stage (see PR., 4th ser., III, 741-2). For Grenvillite opinion at the start see Thomas 
Grenville to Grenville, 16 June 1803 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 170-1), same to Spencer, 14, 18 
June 1803 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G51). 

3. Cf. pp. 679-80 above. 

4. See pp. 621-2, 583-91, above. 

5. See p. 579, n3 above. 
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In introducing his first wartime budget Addington had repeated a truism: 
however much was raised within the year it could not hope to meet expen- 
diture, and ‘a very considerable amount’ of money would remain to be 
raised by loans. The level of naval and military activity had enabled him 
so far to moderate the extent; but he could hardly expect — though he 
showed a sign of doing so — that such a state of affairs might persist.! The 
Loan for 1802 had been set at £23 million, none had been included in the 
first budget for 1803, one for £10 million in the second, and that figure was 
repeated for 1804. Pitt let it stand as announced, and stock was issued in 
the 3 per cents.? At the same time he took steps to satisfy an old obligation 
to subscribers in an earlier loan: the Loyalty Loan of 1796, whose scrip 
had soon sunk to a discount but was due to be repaid at par or converted 
into different stock. This last would place a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund of about £1.5 million, which would have to be met by further taxa- 
tion; though in the event that was delayed, in a settlement of conversion, 
to the following year. Otherwise his borrowing was to be by means of 
Exchequer bills against the enlarged Vote of Credit intended to meet the 
past deficiencies and provide some £1.3 million of additional cover.’ 

In the event some £19.1 million of these bills was issued in 1804; not as 
large a figure as in 1801~2 or 1805-6, but one that would have seemed 
dangerously high in the first half of the previous war. ‘Together indeed 
with other short-term bills and debentures, a total of £26.7 million of 
unfunded Government paper was placed on the market in the course of 
that year.t The process continued to fuel the wider dispute over the 
enlarged circulation of paper money which was developing significantly 
in this decade; and perhaps with sharper focus from the history of this 
particular Chancellor of the Exchequer. After all, he had set his face long 
ago against an accumulation of floating debt, and had castigated 
Addington only twenty months earlier for authorising an unusually large 
tranche of Exchequer bills. Rose himself sounded a note of reluctance in 
conforming to the issue now.® Two considerations however may be borne 


1. Cf. his speeches of 13 June 1803 and go April 1804 (RR., 4th ser. 1, 575,577; PD., Ul, col. 
356); and see pp. 609—10 above for strategic conditions in 1803. Pitt himself of course had 
underestimated the rising cost of the Revolutionary War, at least for some years. He had 
however learned his lesson by the later nineties, and was far from underrating Napoleon now. 

2. For which see II, 522~3. Cf. p. 269 above. 

3. See I, 639-41 for the Loyalty Loan and its aftermath, and PD., II, cols, 258-60, 
971-6, Colchester, 1, 524~5, PD., III (1805), cols. 549—50 for Pitt’s approach and eventual set- 
tlement by conversion from 5 per cent to, once again, a 3 per cent stock; p. 681 above for 
the Vote of Credit and past deficiencies. 

4. O’Brien, loc. cit., 494-5, tables 15, 16; and cf. p. 272 above. The largest element apart 
from Exchequer bills was £4 million in Navy bills. 

5. See pp. 272~5 above for the growth of public discussion on monetary and banking 
practice and theory; Rose to Pitt, 21 June [1804] (P.R.O. 30/8/173) for Pitt’s complaint of 
Addington’s issue. 
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in mind. Pitt’s wrath at the end of 1802 was aroused largely because his 
successor was taking this line in a period — if uncertain — of peace; for the 
two men had agreed that the supreme priority in peacetime lay in 
funding, to reduce the National Debt. It was war that imposed a recourse 
to further ‘extraordinary’ supplies. And in those circumstances — the 
second point — the intellectual climate was in a state of change. For expe- 
rience from the last conflict could now be held to allow a more flexible 
approach; a larger element of unfunded debt was admitted, at least by the 
managers, to greater respectability. The crisis of 1797 proved a turning 
point in the treatment of the money supply, and if some Exchequer bills 
‘ought not’, as Pitt argued, ‘to be considered as currency’,! borrowing by 
Government reflected an opinion now evident equally within the Bank of 
England, that wartime finance need not be conducted so strictly under 
the former constraints. An expanded economy — as Addington had 
claimed indeed in his own peacetime defence — could absorb a propor- 
tionately greater amount of short-term obligations; and the premium on 
Exchequer and Navy bills that persisted largely between 1798 and 1804, 
surviving variations in circumstances including a downturn in the foreign 
rate of exchange, certainly showed a revival in their popularity.” 
Increasingly large issues during the Napoleonic War marked the extents 
to which Government was prepared to go; as discounts, succeeding pre- 
miums, suggested the shifts to which it could be put. But skills were not 
wanting in managing the operations, interest rates did not rise beyond 
those of the later 1790s, and in the time remaining to him Pitt continued 
on a path which was followed by later Chancellors until 1815.° 

The growing use of unfunded instruments did not mean an abandon- 
ment of funded debt. Neither Addington nor Pitt wished to issue more in 
new bills than they redeemed in old;* and beyond that lay the wartime 
annual budgetary loans which, if low in 1804 from an optimistic forecast 
of expenditure, maintained a policy confirmed the year before. 
Addington in fact had then revived the 1 per cent Sinking Fund to redeem 
new debt, which he had abolished in the brief full year of peace.° But a 
sharper test came for Pitt himself in his budget of February 1805. For by 
then the situation was changing. Spending on the armed forces had 
exceeded the estimate of April 1804, and the new allocations amounted to 
some £39,550,000. A further £9'/2 million was tabled to meet inherited 


1. Speech of 27 November 1800 (PR., 3rd ser, XIII, 301). He was referring to those of 
longer date. 

2. O’Brien, loc. cit., 507, table 21, 528, table 34. In March 1806 Huskisson, recently 
retired as joint Secretary of the Treasury, told the new Chancellor Lord Henry Petty that 
Exchequer bills had proved popular with the market in recent years (cited loc. cit., 148). 
See p. 579, n3 above for Addington’s defence against Pitt. 

3. O’Brien, loc. cit., 495, table 16, 505, table 20. 

4. Mitchell & Deane, op. cit., ch. XIV, table 6. 

5. Cf. I, 268, where the penultimate line of para. 2 should read ‘almost unaltered’. See 
p. 680 above for his forecast of expenditure, made in 1804. 
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deficiencies (once more) and past obligations, plus — a fresh element in the 
calculations — possible payments to the tune of £5 million to potential 
allies. This made a total of some £49,100,000, for which ways and means 
were estimated to produce a surplus of some £302,000. But that figure 
was reached by allowing for a Loan of £20 million; twice the size of that 
for the previous year.! The sum — scarcely surprising when expenditure 
was higher and revenue lower than expected, and Pitt was hoping to 
support a more active war — involved funding on the usual lines, which 
meant higher taxation to service the interest. So too did a change in pro- 
cedure, replacing the normal Vote of Credit by including a contingency 
sum for the army within its own Vote — which itself would be met by 
funding and thus avoid a greater issue of Exchequer bills.? 

The familiar combination of means — of taxation and loans — therefore 
held good, and the taxes themselves were of the familiar kind. The load 
was widely distributed: postal charges were to rise, as were taxes on salt 
and on horses, those on legacies were extended, the rate of Property ‘Tax 
was increased. Unusually however for Pitt’s fiscal proposals — the Income 
Tax had been a great exception to what was by then virtually a rule — some 
recalcitrance was shown in the Commons: the higher tax on farm horses 
(about 60 per cent) was rejected in a thin House, and that on salt for 
export had to be modified. The resulting loss of revenue, put at £405,000, 
was made good by a string of heterogeneous increases, hurriedly 
advanced since time did not permit of ‘a distinct plan’.* The episode was 
not particularly important. But it furnished a commentary: on the 
Minister’s recourse to a wide range of sources thinly spread in a long- 
favoured pattern; and on the political circumstances early in 1805, which 
could allow a rebuff, if less serious, of a kind recalling youthful setbacks 
twenty years before.* 

Embarking on the finance of his second major war, Pitt kept in place 
the design inherited from his own past.® ‘The budget of 1805 repeated in 
essence those spanning the turn of the century, when the treatment of 
funded and unfunded debt, of direct and indirect taxation, had assumed 
the shape and broadly the proportions it would thenceforward retain. 


1. See Cooper, loc. cit., 405—6, and also 305~8. The deficiencies on revenue as given in 
the budget of 1804 included £ 2,800,000 on the Consolidated Fund and an amount, hard 
to state precisely from budgetary accounting practice in 1803 and a continuing slow pace 
of collection in the first two years, which had still not been received in Property Tax. The 
obligations were the £1'/ million on the Voluntary Contribution (see pp. 107-8 above) and 
£1 million to the East India Company. Foreign affairs and strategy are discussed in section 
III below and Ch XX, section I. 

2. Cooper, loc. cit., 310, citing Huskisson’s memorandum of 8 March 1806 (p. 685, n2 
above). Votes of Credit were reintroduced following Pitt’s death. 

3. Loc. cit., 309-10, 314-15. The quotation is from Pitt (speech of 22 March 1805; PD., 
IV (1805), col. 86). His defeat on the horse duty was by 76 to 73 (PD., III, col. 863). 

4. Cf. I, 248-56, II, 521 for the earlier pattern; I, 251-4 for the rebuffs. The political 
scene early in 1805 is sketched in Ch. XX, section II. 

5. For what follows cf. Ch. [X and in particular pp. 275-6 above. 
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The Sinking Fund continue to fill its role of supporting confidence by 
substituting terminable annuities for undated debt. Short-term bills 
could be employed more effectively to anticipate revenue, given the 
more sophisticated attitude to the money supply that emerged from the 
crisis of 1797. The Income Tax had come to stay as a wartime measure 
after its initial traumatic reception, and now in a form, as he tacitly 
acknowledged by continuing its recent method of collection, that would 
prove much better adapted to the task. The capacity of taxation to help 
meet costs within the year beyond the servicing of funded borrowing 
had thereby, potentially at least, been notably advanced. The manage- 
ment of debt — the operations on the market — had gained from experi- 
ence; Pitt indeed was able to secure better terms for his larger Loan in 
1805 than those of the year before, and over a long period the Treasury’s 
tactics developed to meet demands on an ever rising scale.' The change 
of Chancellor was signalled by some useful tidying up, and then by pro- 
vision for prospective allies. But not by a change of direction; no major 
innovation was introduced. Pitt himself would doubtless have faced 
growing pressures, political and personal, which did not encourage 
further initiatives or perhaps an expenditure of energy on business 
which was not compelling. But in any case that last was not called for 
here; the requirement was rather to monitor the performance of a 
system whose shape was already set. For the guiding lines had been laid 
earlier. They had not altered in the interval of the past three years. And 
they would in fact be followed intrinsically by other Chancellors over a 
further decade. 


Ill 


When the returning Minister took stock of foreign affairs he had one 
specific direction in which to move. As soon as war was declared — indeed 
during its approach — British policy returned to the aim of the previous 
conflict: the establishment of Continental partnerships, whether bilater- 
ally or, in the case of the relevant most important Powers, by a single 
Alliance into which others might be drawn. The core of any such combi- 
nation would be, as before, Russia and Austria and Prussia; and there was 
also a legacy here of a preferred approach. In the British view the best 
basis for any such treaty would be an agreed plan on the territorial future: 
the likeliest change of common action in war would be gained by a 
common approach to the peace. This, and perhaps only this, might 
counter operational disruptions while a campaign was under way; so 
indeed it had been thought in London earlier, in 1798, before the proposal 


1. Cooper, loc. cit., 308-9 for the terms of the Loans of 1804 and ’05. The same verdict 
on the decisive imprint of earlier years on this whole area of business may be inferred from 
a well qualified judge; when William Newmarch in 1855 published his tables on the loans 
from 1793 to 1816, he did so in a work On the Loans Raised by Mr. Pitt during the First French War. 
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died on the road to the Second Coalition.! But whether or not it could be 
achieved now, there must in any case be a system of alliances if — in the 
constant British phrase — ‘Europe was to be saved’. 

The assumption, and its implication that Britain should take some part 
directly in the Allied designs, reflected Pitt’s own acceptance of such a 
strategy when that had been queried in the previous war.? His conviction 
was the stronger now from his reading of Napoleon himself. ‘I see various 
and opposite qualities — all the great and all the little passions 
unfavourable to public tranquillity — united in the breast of one man, 
unhappily, whose personal caprice can scarce fluctuate for an hour 
without affecting the destiny of Europe’.’ This new dimension, already 
perceivable towards the end of the recent conflict, was confirmed in his 
view in the interval of peace, and the slower processes of maritime pres- 
sures were a correspondingly poor second best on their own which could 
leave the Continent subject indefinitely to such dangerous dictation. The 
earlier strategic verdict was vividly reinforced; as indeed had been shown 
by his successors in office when war broke out again. 

For Addington and Hawkesbury had themselves embarked on the 
search for allies, and given it a particular form. They had been reluctant 
at first in peacetime to appear to be pre-empting events: indeed they 
were then accused of ‘dreading alliances’ and hoping to hold aloof.* As 
that began to prove difficult, however, their attitude changed. The Swiss 
crisis in the late summer of 1802 led them to sound Austrian and 
Russian reactions, and though these were disappointing the Ministry in 
October proposed a defensive treaty to Russia, a move which was then 
reported to Pitt and approved.° The opening was declined. Nonetheless 
the climate seemed not wholly discouraging, particularly to a Foreign 
Secretary who professed himself always alert to ‘Changes... of men’ as 
well as of ‘opinions’. The former indeed might be viewed in the next 
eighteen months as symptomatic to some extent of the latter; first from 
the appearance of a new Chancellor in St Petersburg in the form of 
Count Alexander Vorontsov, the brother of Count Simon the long-resi- 
dent Anglophil Ambassador in London,° and then, more significantly, 


1. Pp. 134-5, 137, 201-2, 209, above. 

2. See Chs. XI, section IV, pp. 366-8, 377-8 above for Dundas’s growing dissent. 

3. Undated memorandum (Stanhope, IV, 225). It was apparently among the docu- 
ments that now constitute the Dacres Adams Mss, formerly in the PR.O.; but I have failed 
to find it. The paper however apparently bore a watermark of 1803, and the contents, on 
prospects for Europe, would seem to point to that year or perhaps 1804. 

4. Malmesbury, TV, 74 for 11 May 1802. The critic was their colleague Pelham, on 
awkward terms with them from the start (see pp. 553, n1 above). 

5. Cf. Castlereagh’s visit earlier to Walmer (p. 575 above). See Fedorak, loc. cit., 181-6, 
and for the rest of this paragraph 213-16, 221-2; G.B. Fremont, ‘Britain’s Role in the 
Formation of the Third Coalition against France 1803-1805’ (D. Phil. thesis, Oxford, 
1991), 32, 36, 59, 79; and cf. p. 599 above. 

6. Though the personal effect was in fact exaggerated. Count Alexander was con- 
cerned as much to appear amicable as to forward a change of policy, and in any case 
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from his replacement by the Polish Prince Adam Czartoryski, a leading 
intimate of the new Tsar Alexander, a close associate in his programme 
for reforms, and now placed effectively in charge of foreign affairs. For 
the Tsar himself, embarked on a course very different from that set by 
Paul, disappointed by the failure of efforts for mediation which per- 
sisted with France after war had been declared, and angered by the inva- 
sion of Hanover,! was showing some signs in 1803 of sympathy with 
Britain; and this perhaps might be deepened by Czartoryski himself, 
who was thought to be at least considering a closer connexion. 

Russia was indeed viewed from early in the process as the most promis- 
ing target for British efforts, despite the stormy relations towards the close 
of the last war. Some solid reasons could be adduced. In the first place, 
there might be some hope of building on a certain similarity of approach. 
For discussion of a design for Europe, as advocated in London, was likely 
to be music to the ears of a Tsar who — in one sense here resembling his 
predecessor — wished to figure as the arbiter of a settlement reflecting the 
fact of Russia’s power, and in his own case directly inspired by his ideals. 
Such a setting therefore might provide an inducement to be attached to 
others. But it was in those others that a British Government stood to reap 
one particular advantage, for Russia’s interests lay partly in regions — 
south-east Europe, the Near East — which were now also of interest to 
Britain itself, and the two Powers had a cause in common from their keen 
suspicions of encroachment by France. If that threat appeared to gain 
ground — and given Bonaparte’s earlier vision it seemed likely enough — 
there was thus a focus of concern to encourage a connexion of ampler 
range. 

There was of course a reverse side to this coin. The very fact that the 
two Powers’ interests were now meeting directly — for Britain more 
directly than with Austria or Prussia — meant that they were liable to 
diverge and in some aspects at least to clash. Ochakov had pointed the 
lesson already,? and there was one example currently to hand. The two 
Governments were linked uneasily over the fate of Malta, for one of them 
the casus belli with France and of significance too for the other with a claim 
that was acknowledged but not given effect. The latent problem seemed to 
have been eased at one point by a message from St Petersburg that the 
British could remain freely in possession.’ But this was sent as a statement 
of intention, which was not guaranteed in any form; and while later in the 
year the Russians supported a continuing British presence, that was 


retired from ill health at the beginning of 1804, while Simon unfortunately thought very 
little of Hawkesbury’s talents: ‘absolutely incapable of transacting common business’, ‘an 
actual imbecility . . . as a man of business’, in contrast to his admitted adequacy in 
Parliament; Rose’s report in August 1803 (Rose, II, 46). See also Malmesbury, IV, 68. 

1. See pp. 555, 658, 609 above. 

2. II, Ch. 1, particularly 28-9. 

3. In January 1803; see Fedorak, loc. cit., 191-2, and a similar impression was gained 
two months later. Cf. pp. 154, 208, n1, 364, 397 and nt, 395 above. 
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clearly not meant to be taken as abandoning their ultimate concern. 
There was room for dispute here, in a situation with potential effects for 
good or for ill. Russia, and perhaps Britain, might yet profit from her 
access to the central Mediterranean, which could facilitate Allied pres- 
sure, as well as her own influence, on southern Europe; Britain would 
exploit the tenure of a base supporting a presence in the eastern basin. 
The heightened shift in perspective in London in the later course of the 
Revolutionary War was firmly established when the Napoleonic War 
began.! Henceforward talks with St Petersburg would be affected by the 
fact. 

Meanwhile however the Russians had still not ruled out the alternative 
attraction of France: an unknown quantity, arousing as elsewhere in 
Europe resentment competing with caution, but also offering more 
specific inducements than Britain, which must be coolly weighed. In July 
1803 the British again proposed a treaty, but now for an offensive alliance 
including Austria, and the prospect of a subsidy was specifically held out. 
While however this was received politely, there was not an acceptance 
even of preliminary talks. The Russians saw no reason at that point to be 
other than extremely wary. They were waiting, quite openly, to see what 
would happen if the French invaded England. They also wished to be sure 
before anything else of Austria’s military intentions and terms.? 

That remained the position over the rest of the year, and it was of the 
kind that the British reckoned they had experienced from European capi- 
tals all too often.? Nor could they pretend to themselves that Austria might 
apply the spur. Relations between London and Vienna were on an even 
keel: in fact Starhemberg, the Ambassador who had endured many tiring 
passages with Pitt and Grenville, greatly preferred Addington and 
Hawkesbury — less egotistical and obstinate, perhaps the wisest Ministers 
indeed to govern England for a long time.* There had been no pressing 
reason in the past two years for Britain to be stern with Austria, and 
Addington approved a successful appeal to postpone repayment of 


1. See pp. 395-7 above. 

2. Fedorak, loc. cit., 216-18. The subsidy would be based on the rate of that given in the 
Second Coalition. 

3. In November 1803 Czartoryski did move so far however as to suggest joint diplo- 
matic action against France; and this has been held (see Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, 
146) to have met with less interest in London than might have been expected. In point of 
fact there may have been some misunderstanding here, either between Czartoryski and 
Warren, the Ambassador in St Petersburg [see p. 658, n4 above] or between Simon 
Vorontsov and Hawkesbury in London. Both Governments preferred a comprehensive or 
at any rate a wider alliance to a bilateral one; but imprecise language or degree of empha- 
sis, perhaps on the British part, might have caused confusion. The evidence seems to be 
incomplete; see Fedorak, loc. cit., 222—3. 

4. Opinions given from October 1803 down to the beginning of May 1804 (see Fedorak, 
loc. cit., 241). He was of course quick to congratulate Pitt in due course on his accession to 
office, as was his duty, adding for good measure that “There is nothing he does not expect 
from [his] genius and talents and he begins to hope that the affairs [presumably of 
Europe] will now take a more favourable turn’ (19 May 1804; PR.O. 30/8/180). 
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advances from the last wartime British loan. This had eased a running 
sore to some extent; and in any case the familiar predilection for an 
alliance with the Emperor held good at the outbreak of war. His geo- 
graphical position provided a strategic key to effective Allied operations; 
his army still enjoyed a high reputation, and was thought to have largely 
recovered once again from defeat; the ‘old system’ of diplomacy 
remained ‘natural’ provided military considerations allowed.! In July 
1803 Vienna therefore was coupled with St Petersburg in a simultaneous 
approach; and when the expected demand for financial aid was received it 
was met sympathetically — indeed a secret Convention was proposed in 
London, though the figure was drastically reduced.? But these were early 
negotiating counters, and were recognised as such; for both parties knew 
that the immediate point of any such agreement would be to strengthen 
the Austrians’ influence on Russia. They themselves might fear French 
designs, in Italy and Switzerland and within the German Diet. But they 
had twice been forced to sue for peace in the past six years; their resources, 
if resilient, were still weakened; and even those who were prepared to 
contemplate a further war — and their views were contested within the 
Court — were deeply concerned not to risk too much too soon. If the 
Russians’ first reaction to a British offer was to await news from Vienna, it 
appeared to Vienna that the ball lay in Russia’s court. 

Expectations of wider success turned on the outcome in those two 
quarters. For the third main possibility offered the least immediate hope. 
Prussia had good reason not to be dissatisfied with French patronage of 
her aspirations to greater influence in Germany at Austria’s expense. On 
the other hand the occupation of Hanover could not be to her taste, and 
Hawkesbury decided to sound the prospects at least when her former 
partners were approached. The offer of a subsidy was included in a pro- 
posal for an offensive alliance. But, as he half expected, the envoy in 
Berlin thought it not worth while to deliver such a message; he confined 
himself to one for a defensive alliance, and nothing material followed over 
the rest of the year.’ For the rest the Ministry tried to hold the ring, with 
deterrents, suggestions or propositions as the case might be. The Dutch 
were warned against hostile activity at the risk of war. The Spaniards, in 
receipt of a French subsidy and posing a threat to Portugal, were given to 
understand that they would be viewed as neutral so long as their neigh- 
bour was left alone and their ports were kept fully open to British ship- 
ping. The Portuguese for their part were enjoined to stay neutral, which 
seemed indeed the best that could be expected from a government already 


1. Cf. II, 271, 296, 558 (for Pitt, allowing for the difference in circumstances, in 1795); pp. 
210, 321-2 above. And see Duffy, “The Austrian Alliance’, 495-6 and above all 452-60. 

2. Fedorak, loc. cit., 219. The opening Austrian figure was £2 million; the British, 
£3-400,000. 

3. Fremont, loc. cit., 135-41. The potential subsidy was set at £750,000, a third being 
paid on a declaration of war, a third when the French had been driven out of Hanover, 
and the rest when they had retired across the Rhine. The envoy was Francis Jackson. 
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obliged to pay an annual tribute to France and unimpressed now by a 
suggestion from London that its fleet, with the Prince Regent, should set 
sail for the safety of Brazil.! Similar advice to preserve a benevolent neu- 
trality was given along the southern arc: to The Two Sicilies by a special 
mission, and equally to the Turks. In the far north there was a somewhat 
different emphasis, in seeking to safeguard trade and naval supplies. The 
Danes and the Swedes were actively wooed, in circumstances now 
tending to encourage a cautiously amicable response. The former indeed, 
chastened it was hoped by their experience of Nelson? and alarmed by the 
French occupation of Hanover — that warning bell sounding across north- 
ern capitals —, were visited by a special mission urging friendly non-bel- 
ligerence at least or if possible a defensive alliance. And Sweden likewise 
was offered proofs of greater cordiality: assurances of a settlement of 
certain claims from the previous war and the prospect of talks, long 
sought in Stockholm, on improved terms for trade. Beyond Europe itself, 
one hope bearing on wider waters had to be abandoned. France’s acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, of strategic significance for Britain and holding uneasy 
implications for the United States,> had quickly tilted a balance of senti- 
ment in Washington that was normally uncertain. Encouraged indeed by 
a shared apprehension, Addington contemplated seizing New Orleans in 
the event of war and — an unusual conception — transferring it by agree- 
ment to American control. ‘The moment however passed; the Americans 
secured Louisiana themselves, by purchase in the spring of 1803; and 
when war came only weeks later Bonaparte had ensured that Britain had 
not gained a transatlantic ally. 


Pitt therefore took over in a situation which had been given a definite 
focus. The outgoing Ministry, it could indeed be argued, had done as 
much in Europe as it reasonably could. In conditions not highly con- 
ducive to visible diplomatic success, achievement was likely to be limited 
to holding variable ground and preparing the way where opportunity 
might offer for subsequent results.‘ Addington and Hawkesbury had 
avoided quarrels with neutrals, taken initiatives, and settled on their main 
line of effort. By and large they had shown safe judgment; the record, 
when scanned, seemed unexceptionable. At the same time, the circum- 
stances that limited policy were not such as to make great demands. 
Choices and skills are tested harder when opportunity opens up. Nor 
indeed were the circumstances alone responsible for an impression that 
was uninspiring. For the fact was that the Ministry managed, as in other 
matters, to look tame and rather second rate. This may have been unfair 


1. An abortive precedent in fact for Canning’s celebrated and successful pressure six 
years later. 

2. P.555 above. And cf. 394 above. 

3. Pp. 144-5 above, 566. 

4. Cf. p. 641 above. 
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in essentials. But essentials are not everything in diplomatic usage, and the 
feeling here may have been encouraged by a tendency on Hawkesbury’s 
own part to appear inept, sometimes in quite minor but telling ways. The 
Russian Ambassador may well have been too harsh; the Austrian, on 
favourable ground, too cornplimentary. But the Foreign Secretary does 
appear at least at times to have been maladroit; and Addington for his 
part did not escape blame.! George III himself, an experienced judge of 
departmental competence, seems to have had no doubts: he was reported 
to find Hawkesbury ‘the worst man of business possible’ — a deficiency not 
eased by ‘a vacant kind of grin’.? The emphasis, as in Vorontsov’s case, fell 
precisely on business: a knowledge of practice and forms, and an ability to 
avoid obscurities and slips. Capacity in the higher function of judgment 
on policy was less a matter of remark, and Hawkesbury’s Parliamentary 
performance was widely acknowledged; but the future Prime Minister’s 
spell at the Foreign Office was never viewed as a notable phase in his long 
career. Altogether, the change of Government in 1804 brought a change 
of atmosphere in this, as other, areas; from a sense of mildness and 
humdrum punctuated by embarrassment to one of greater sternness and 
purpose with Pitt clearly in charge. It was perhaps symptomatic of a 
mood that Addington, referring in his final budget speech to a war lasting 
possibly three years, should have talked of an expenditure which might 
permit a reduction in the national debt when he was already prepared to 
embark on subsidies for three potential allies.° 

The contrast in Pitt’s ensuing budget of February 1805, with a provision 
of £5 million for such purposes, was thus easy to note.t One may also note 
that he had not had occasion to bring a sum before Parliament mean- 
while, and that this figure was itself still perforce prospective. The inter- 
play of impression — valid in itself — and substance was indeed 
encapsulated here, the former bringing a sharper urgency to bear on a 
process which responded only in part. For while things certainly began to 
move in 1804, they did not reach a point at which financial arrangements 
could be settled or treaties of alliance signed. Pitt could take some comfort 
on arrival from one sign of possible specific accord. In the winter of 
1803-4 the British had continued to suggest a comprehensive partnership 


1. Cf. pp. 569, 641-2 above, and Fedorak, loc. cit., 213-14 for Addington. See too p. 690, 
n3 above. 

2. L.C.G. ITT, TV, no. 2793n1 (Robert Ward’s report, on evidence unknown, in December 
1804); Rose, Il, 157 in September 1804 (a direct account), but Rose was hostile in general to 
Hawkesbury. The Foreign Secretary had moved by then to the Home Office, but the King 
was talking equally of the past and for his views earlier see Malmesbury, IV, 63. Cf. for bal- 
anced retrospective verdicts on Hawkesbury at this time H of P, IV, 303, and Norman 
Gash, Lord Liverpool, 49-50. 

3. PD., Il, cols. 356-7; pp. 690-1 and ns 2, 3 above. His statement, naturally containing 
the proviso of ‘an unforeseen occasion’, suggests either a distinctly sceptical view of the 
level of activity in Europe in the coming year or an equally distinct reluctance to trouble 
his audience with a policy liable to become controversial. 

4. See p. 686 above. 
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to Russia, with no more success than before.! But this did not exclude a 
rising desire in St Petersburg for co-operation in the eastern 
Mediterranean and a common attitude towards Turkey’s European terri- 
tories, provoked by growing signs of French interest in and around the 
coasts of Dalmatia and Greece. Such suggestions had indeed been made 
with varying degrees of strength by either party in the past eighteen 
months,? against a background of fragmentation in the southern Balkans 
themselves. The main lines of overlapping but not wholly coinciding 
interests were clear: both Powers were opposed to a spread of French 
influence in the region, let alone French action, and both therefore pro- 
fessed to be in favour of preserving the Ottoman Empire intact. Local 
difficulties however had obtruded; for while Russia subscribed to the latter 
policy it was only as an immediate means of enforcing the former, and 
Britain was not anxious to see an increase in Russia’s influence on the 
Porte. Their policies accordingly could diverge on the ground, and in fact 
had been doing so, occasioning squabbles that had to be kept within 
bounds in a wider cause. There was the question — a high one for Russia — 
of the claim to protect the Orthodox Church and the Sultan’s Slav and 
Greek subjects. And there were the complicating enticements of the pow- 
erful Albanian Ali Pasha on the Adriatic coast, ingeniously exploiting his 
three possible suitors — French, Russians and British — in his endless quest 
to expand at the cost of Constantinople. ‘These problems now fell on a sit- 
uation in and around the Ionian Sea which had altered significantly since 
a Russo- Turkish force had expelled the French from Corfu in 1799.3 The 
independent republic of the Seven Islands, established thereafter* under 
limited and recognised ‘Turkish protection but sustained in practice by a 
continuing Russian presence, had collapsed in 1801 when the latter was 
withdrawn with the change of regime at home, some of the islands going 
their own way — Zante in fact, with a touching faith in the Royal Navy, 
hoisting the British flag. ‘That interlude however did not last long. In 1802 
a Russian force returned and the republic was reinstated with a new con- 
stitution drawn up largely under the aegis of the Enlightened new Tsar. 
The islands in fact had become virtually a protectorate, to Turkey’s 
dismay and Britain’s unease;° and in this strained atmosphere rising com- 
plaints from the Russian and British Residents in Corfu became an 
increasingly awkward fact of life for their superiors.® If France was 


1. See p. 6g0 above. In December 1803 and February 1804 Hawkesbury repeated his 
proposals. Historians have made conflicting claims on behalf of Russia and Britain for 
credit in first proposing an alliance, covering the period from late 1802 to early 1804. Both 
Fedorak, loc. cit., 222~3 and Fremont, loc. cit., 78-9 come down emphatically in Britain’s 
favour, giving Addington’s Ministry its due. 

2. See Fremont, loc. cit., 39-49. 

3. See p. 396 above. 

4. P.563 above. 

5. Cf. p. 396 above. 

6. Fremont, loc. cit., 47~54. The British consul was promoted to Resident in July 1803, 
keeping pace with Russia’s representative. 
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providing the opportunity for an understanding between London and St 
Petersburg, the two Powers’ own differences were cumbering the way. 

But now it seemed that the issue was really being forced. French vessels 
around the coasts, French agents ashore, brought the issue to a point. In 
March 1804 the two Governments confirmed that each would oppose 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, Russia established consulates in key 
areas of Greece, and prepared a sizeable force for Corfu for which Britain 
was asked to reserve troops in Malta if an addition was required.! This 
request was certainly a sign of the times. To think of admitting foreign 
troops to such a sphere of influence showed an unusual sense of need in St 
Petersburg; and it was one that might do something to satisfy Britain’s 
growing sense of concern. Five years earlier the Foreign Secretary, 
perhaps only half jokingly, had toyed with the idea of acquiring Corfu for 
ourselves:? compliance with this invitation might now farther a watch on 
Russians as well as French designs. It was not surprising in all the circum- 
stances that Czartoryski did not want an agreement by treaty in this case,? 
and there was no hint that a result would lead to anything beyond itself. 
Nevertheless, within its limits the move presented an opening through 
which it might be possible to probe the chances of success on a more 
extensive diplomatic front. 

The timing could not but be welcome to an incoming Minister. And in 
the summer there were other favourable developments. The crowned 
heads of Europe, amid their internecine jealousies, did not take kindly to 
mistreatment of their order, and Tsar Alexander was a prominent 
upholder of that faith. Reasons of state were reinforced by a personal 
championship of the Kings of Sardinia and The Two Sicilies, the one 
deprived of a suitable indemnity for his mainland dispossession in the 
previous war,‘ the other powerless following a return of French troops, in 
breach of a bilateral treaty, so as to keep a watchful eye on the British from 
the foot of Italy. In May 1804 the principle of legitimacy itself suffered a 
direct assault, when Bonaparte proclaimed himself Emperor of the 
French with a hereditary succession. This profound insult, following the 
shock of the execution of the Bourbon Duc d’Enghien in March,° led 
Russia to suspend diplomatic relations. The threads, it might seem, were 
being drawn together in the face of geographical and moral threat; and 


1. See Select Despatches . . . relating to the formation of the Third Coalition against France 1804-5, 
ed. John Holland Rose (1904), vi-1x; hereafter Third Coalition. 

2. P. 202, n5 above. 

3. Third Coalition, ix. He agreed to consider the notion, suggested by the British 
Ambassador, of a treaty of one or two articles, but that was clearly just to be polite. His 
insistence was on secrecy; the Russians were still not anxious to over-expose themselves to 
any quarter. 

4. See pp. 320, 322 above: a double blow in the Tsar’s eyes because of Austria’s behav- 
iour at the time. 

5. The notorious sequel, following on his kidnap from foreign territory, to the discovery 
of a fresh plot (the Cadoudal plot) to assassinate Bonaparte and effect an armed coup, in 
which British funding was involved (see pp. 469-70 above). 
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indeed on the eve of the declaration from Paris Czartoryski was talking of 
an Anglo-Russian operation to expel the French from Neapolitan terri- 
tory.! In the next few months the two complementary propositions — 
British in Corfu, Russians and British in southern Italy — were examined 
in greater detail as closer discussions took place. 

These proved both hopeful and cautionary. Pitt and Harrowby were 
quick to take up some elements of the Russians’ request of March.’ 
Britain could certainly offer diplomatic co-operation in handling the 
Porte. The respective Ambassadors in Constantinople and agents in the 
provinces should work with their counterparts to stiffen the Turks, and if 
necessary to reassure the latter — who might need saving in spite of them- 
selves — that any occupation of ‘important Posts’ would be temporary, 
purely for denial to the French. We would of course also be supportive at 
sea: Nelson would be ordered to detach a squadron to cruise in neigh- 
bouring waters. As so often, the constraints lay mainly in the immediate 
capacity for military help. We would try — as in fact we had done unsuc- 
cessfully in the late war — to raise Albanians for British service; and we 
accepted the pressing desirability to provide our own troops, to the tune of 
some 10-15,000 men. Some of those could undoubtedly come from the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta; but more would then have to be sent 
from home, under a continuing threat of invasion, and the Russians must 
appreciate that time was needed to re-order dispositions, prepare the for- 
mations and find the shipping. It must also be recognised, were there to be 
landings in Italy, that little could be expected from the Neapolitan forces, 
since the King and his Ministers would almost certainly have to take 
refuge in Sicily if the French moved on Naples itself. 

These warning passages, naturally enough, were not accepted with much 
pleasure; the Russians foresaw a delay of two to three months before a 
British force would be properly available for southern Italy. They also pro- 
fessed not to understand the reference to temporary possession of Turkish 
posts.* ‘Their disgruntlement must have been the greater from another 


1. Warren to Hawkesbury, no. 32, 12 May 1804 (Third Coalition, 10), received 5 June 
(PR.O., EO. 65/55). There had been a hint of this earlier, on 27 April (Third Coalition, 4). It 
will be recalled that Pitt returned to office on 10 May. 

This Russian suggestion may indeed have been encouraged by one from Warren in 
March, stressing the advantages to both Powers of expelling the French from the extreme 
south of Italy (see Piers Mackesy, The War in the Mediterranean 1803-1810 (1957), 52). 
Czartoryski’s response however contained a note of caution, in case the British, wishing to 
jockey Russia into an alliance and in particular to safeguard their own use of the base at 
Naples (cf. p. 205 above), tried to force the pace. 

2. P. 695 above. 

3. Harrowby to Simon Vorontsoy, no. 2, 26 June 1804 (EO. 65/55). The comment that 
‘Turkey ‘must be saved in spite of itself’ repeated ‘the forcible Expression’ of the Russians’ 
own ‘Sentiments’. Warren told Czartoryski however that the existing Mediterranean gar- 
risons could make a timely contribution (to Harrowby, no. 58, 24 July 1804; Third Coalition, 
25). 

4. Ibid. The word given there is ‘ports’, but I have read ‘posts’ in Harrowby’s no. 2 to 
Vorontsov, above. 
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communication sent in the same despatch, which reached St Petersburg at 
the same time. For Pitt was now prepared to put figures to the earlier 
mention of financial aid to allies, and the result was not at all to the Russians’ 
liking. They must be clear that there would be an overall limit, and moreover 
that the sums required appfoval by Parliament, which would need to be 
satisfied by terms ensuring that a force ‘would actually be collected and put 
into action against France’.! The total available would be £5 million, and of 
this Austria would need £2 or £2'/: million; Prussia, if responsive, perhaps 
£800,000 to £1 million; and other, smaller states — notably Sweden, particu- 
larly if Prussia could not be gained — £4-500,000. This left £1 million ‘at 
least’ for Russia herself. Advances of payment might perhaps be made, on 
earlier precedents, to assist preparations, if necessary before final terms 
were agreed; but in such case merely to allow time for the latter to be prop- 
erly worked out. And we would be content for the Russian Government, in 
view of its closer knowledge of the Continental scene, to handle negotia- 
tions with the other Powers concerned, keeping in touch throughout with 
our envoys in the capitals and subject of course to our approbation. The aim 
would be a single treaty of alliance covering the terms particular to each. 

This procedural proposal — a not impractical one in the circumstances? 
— might in fact prove attractive. The sums themselves however were 
unlikely to be accepted on the spot — ‘nugatory’ in fact was the immediate 
reaction? —, and the relegation of his country to the leavings from others 
was hardly flattering to the Tsar. The view ahead was far from settled. But 
both sides were staking out their positions; and while the prospects would 
be decided less by themselves than by Napoleon, there was now at least a 
readiness to explore the ground. 

That indeed could soon be seen. In London it was given effect by a 
change of Ambassador to St Petersburg. Warren had been wanting to 
come home for some time; but Pitt in any case had decided to recall him, 
and if Fox had been available that would have underlined the importance 
now assigned to the post.* As things stood, a fresh atmosphere was shown 
by a lesser but interesting appointment, that of Granville Leveson Gower, 
young but intelligent and not inexperienced, and known above all to have 
enjoyed Pitt’s confidence: clearly a personal choice.° And from St 


1. Harrowby to Vorontsov, 26 June 1804 (Third Coalition, 14-19). The ms copy in EO. 
65/55 is numbered 1 and will be referred to as such, distinguishing it from no. 2 as num- 
bered in that file (p. 696, ng above). 

2. Cf. p. 687 above. 

3. Warren to Harrowby, after talking to Czartoryski, no. 58, 24 July (Third Coalition, 
24-5). 

4. See p. 658 above and Rose, II, 140-1 for Warren. 

5. Cf. pp. 59n3, 674 and nz above for his social and political background; 59 for his 
experience in Malmesbury’s mission to Paris in 1796. His personal attractions were 
undoubted — and were taken to heart too seriously by Hester Stanhope (p. 674 above); he 
himself moved through life coolly enough. There is no suggestion that Pitt was sending 
him off by way of separation; but Leveson Gower’s refusal of a post in the new Ministry 
(ibid) certainly opened the way to one abroad. 
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Petersburg there came an equally suggestive move, in the form of a blue- 
print from the Tsar for the basis of a future system for Europe. Such a line 
of approach suited the British,! though not necessarily with such far- 
reaching aims. Its appearance now proved significant, offering a setting in 
which Pitt could develop his own thoughts, and also a focus for a mission 
to London sent to discuss the immediate prospects. 

These indications of more purposeful contact, emerging as the summer 
wore on, were more fully visible in the autumn. Leveson Gower was 
named in July, but it was October before he left, arriving in St Petersburg 
at the end of the month. The Russian special envoy for his part was ready 
to leave by mid September, reaching London finally in mid November. 
Even more than the new British Ambassador, he was a personal choice. 
Count Nicholas Novosiltsov was one of the Tsar’s group of advisers on 
reform, an expert on agricultural questions — which indeed were 
rumoured at first to be the reason for his visit? — and entirely dependent on 
his master, whose first real essay in diplomacy, with Czartoryski’s guid- 
ance, this may in fact have been. Certainly the paper bore proof of 
Alexander’s propensity for large concepts. A peace settlement should see 
the establishment of institutions in the spirit of constitutional self-deter- 
mination and founded on human ‘sacred rights’; a continuing league of 
Great Powers, headed by Russia and Britain, to guarantee European 
peace; and a code of law for the guidance of all European states which 
would include a demand on their forces to unite against a transgressor. 
Forward looking indeed, and in the second proposal prophetic in spirit of 
1814. Meanwhile much might usefully be done by way of territorial 
rearrangements when peace arrived. Here Czartoryski came into his 
own, largely shaping the Tsar’s official document and providing a memo- 
randum for Novosiltsov’s guidance which drew on an earlier survey of the 
Foreign Minister’s own thoughts on a system of Russian policy.’ His 
pattern derived from a combination of long-term factors: a predilection 
for partnership with Britain, that model of constitutionalism and an 
essential source of trade with Russia — which however must take closer 
account of Russia’s own commercial interests; a keen dislike of Prussia, as 
a restless element in Germany and a likely threat to Russia as an enemy 
to possible Polish independence under the aegis of the Tsar; and a 
belief in Russia’s special interests in south-east Europe — her need for safe 


1. Cf. pp. 687-8 above. 

2. Czartoryski however wrote directly to Pitt recommending Novosiltsov to the 
Minister’s full confidence (10/22 September 1804; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 
30/58/5); and see also Warren to Pitt on the same day (loc. cit.). 

3. The latter’s text is published in Patricia M. Grinsted, ‘Czartoryski’s System for 
Russian Foreign 1803, A Memorandum’, in California Slavic Studies, V, 19-91. For the Tsar’s 
instructions and Czartoryski’s ‘notes’ to Novosiltsoy, and the English translation in Memoirs 
of Prince Adam Czartoryski and his Correspondence with Alexander I, ed. Adam Gielgud, II (1888), 
41-51, see W.H. Zawadzki’s biography of the statesman, A Man of Honour . . . (1993), 107 
and n65. 
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commercial access to southern waters and her responsibility to protect the 
Christian subjects of the Turkish empire. These premisses produced their 
consequences in a situation revolving around France. The French them- 
selves must be contained within their just historical limits, though their 
future form of government was not to be dictated; their neighbours must 
be supplied with stronger defences; and their own forms of authority 
should be placed on more secure foundations, some constitutionally 
monarchical — in Sardinia and the Dutch Netherlands — and perhaps 
federal in Germany. The recurrent problem of Poland might be solved by 
its enlargement into a Great Poland, with the Tsar perhaps as king, which 
would absorb Prussian territory; Prussia herself being compensated in 
western Germany, while Austria might preserve the balance by expanding 
into Bavaria and Swabia. The Ottoman Empire should be preserved, 
unless it might be federated by agreement, the Tsar being recognised as 
Protector of the Slavs in the East. And Britain of course would receive its 
rewards, most obviously overseas, and hopefully in return would mitigate 
the claims of its maritime code. 

The British Government meanwhile was preparing to answer the most 
recent Russian questions, and ask some of their own. By the time that 
Novosiltsov arrived, his instructions crossed those issued to Leveson 
Gower in October. These had been very full, and much space was devoted 
to Italy and south-east Europe.! In the British view, an attempt to expel 
the French from Neapolitan territory was unrealistic — indeed ‘the height 
of rashness’ — without help from Austria. But modest blocking operations 
might well prevent them from obliging the King to leave the mainland, 
and some 1,500 to 2,000 troops could be sent for that purpose to augment 
a small Russian force from Corfu, Malta in turn being reinforced, proba- 
bly by 5—6,000 men, in a few months’ time. Meanwhile the Russians 
should explain more precisely their intentions over ‘Turkey. It was 
accepted that they were anxious to fill an active role in improving the lot of 
their co-religionist Greeks; but how exactly, and to what extent, given 
their declared opposition to any partition of the Ottoman Empire? The 
Tsar was in danger of being placed in ‘an embarrassing position’; and so 
were we, more particularly since misunderstandings were arising between 
the respective local representatives. These problems needed sorting out. 
Beyond them, the new Ambassador ~ recognised in private as having wide 
discretion? — must take an active part in farthering Russia’s efforts for the 
general system of alliance, to include Austria at any rate and possibly 
Sweden as well. 

The arrival of Novosiltsov quickly raised Pitt’s hopes. The Minister was 


1. They were contained in a series numbered as despatches from Harrowby, nos. 1-7, all 
dated 10 October (PR.O., FO. 65/66; published — except for no. 7 on the seizure of a 
vessel in the Mediterranean by a British warship, and for much of no. 3 on complications 
in Albania and the Morea — in Third Coalition, 41-50). 

2. Hawkesbury to Harrowby, 5 October 1804 (referring to ‘Lord Granville’); Harrowby 
Mss, vol. XII, Sandon Hall. 
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soon convinced that ‘the principles’ on which the two Powers could build 
were ‘so completely our own’ that we need not hesitate to contract a ‘pro- 
visional engagement’ in advance of a treaty. The aim of confining France 
to her ‘ancient limits’, but not forcing an explicit Bourbon restoration, was 
‘very satisfactory’.! Talks could proceed; and on that basis they did so over 
the next two months. During that time therefore the balance of attention 
shifted heavily to London: Leveson Gower in St Petersburg could scarcely 
expect to make much progress directly on the main question, and in point 
of fact he heard nothing on it from his Government until the early spring 
of 1805. He naturally found this frustrating.” As it happened, however, cir- 
cumstances were largely to blame. Mischance struck early in December 
1804, forcing Harrowby out of action from a serious accident, and when it 
became clear that he could not carry on a successor had to be found. Pitt 
was recognised to be very much in control of business, and the appoint- 
ment of Mulgrave? in due course ensured a replacement who could be 
expected to work easily under his direction. But this had to wait until the 
turn of the year, for the extent of the damage to Harrowby remained 
uncertain for a while, and in addition to losing his Foreign Secretary the 
Minister was also engaged, under pressing difficulties, in political 
manoeuvre. The provisions for a treaty and, no less importantly, the 
Tsar’s blueprint for Europe needed careful study and a comprehensive 
response. It was January before Pitt could address himself to final compo- 
sition.? When the result was complete it marked the opening of a new 
stage. 


The prospects with Russia at this point looked not unhopeful; and Pitt was 
always ready to hope. ‘His schemes, large and deep. His hopes sanguine’, 


1. Pitt to Harrowby, 20 November 1804 (loc. cit.). 

2. Abatch of despatches, on specific problems, reached him on 22 November 1804, and 
a further similar series, of early November, on 5 February 1805. The results of 
Novosiltsov’s mission were drafted to him on 21 January 1805, arriving in St Petersburg on 
6 March. In January he complained of his lack of information (despatches from London 
nos. 10-15, and from St Petersburg no. 8, for 1804 (F.O. 65/56), nos. 1-3 and unnumbered, 
and nos. 3, 4, 7 respectively for 1805 (FO. 65/57). See also Leveson Gower to Harrowby, 9 
January 1804 [misdated for 1805]; Harrowby Mss, vol. X. 

3. For whom see pp. 90, 240~1 above. 

4. Followed on pp. 717-25 below. Mulgrave in point of fact was being consulted on the 
Russian negotiation (among other business) in mid December (to Pitt, 15 December 1804; 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/5). He received the offer of the Foreign 
Secretaryship on the 31st, accepting the next day (Normanby Mss, Box J; the reply being 
misdated 1804). Where despatches had to be signed in the brief interval, Camden seems to 
have acted — the other Secretary of State, Hawkesbury, would scarcely have done (cf. 
p. 693 above). 

Harrowby had found himself, as often (p. 670 above), in poor health before the serious 
accident of a fall on the head (to Pitt, from Bath, 18 November 1804; P.R.O. 30/8/142). 

5. Cf. Simon Vorontsov to Czartoryski, 9/21 January 1805 (Memoirs of ... Czartoryski, U1, 
70). 
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Wilberforce recorded of a conversation at the start of the year.! By the 
end of 1804 moreover there seemed to have been some movement in both 
Vienna and Berlin. To British eyes the former might have looked minimal: 
the Austrians showed no sign of abandoning the shelter of neutrality; 
rather in fact some worrying signs of subservience to France. They 
refused to condemn the execution of d’Enghien, or — disgusting the Tsar 
in particular — the transformation of Bonaparte into his Imperial style. 
Such rebuffs were borne, if impatiently, in London for the sake of keeping 
a potential ally in play, and Pitt, while preparing to wield the stick by 
ostensible hints of a move towards Prussia, was ready to provide the carrot 
of financial aid — £200,000 a month in the first three months of an Allied 
campaign.’ By then the British envoy, confessing to pessimism, could only 
suggest co-operation with the Tsar to force on the Emperor a decisive 
change of Ministers; and his advice was accepted in the autumn.? In point 
of fact however the situation was soon to prove somewhat better than it 
might have appeared. There had never been much doubt in Vienna that 
war with France would come at some point. The differences between the 
‘peace’ and ‘war’ parties focused on the diplomatic tactics best suited to 
prepare for the event. Procrastination and caution had won so far, and 
were still ostensibly in the ascendant. But Austrian troop movements in 
the border lands with Italy suggested a hardening of attitude; the tone of 
their Ministers’ conversations with diplomats began to change; and secret 
talks with Russia, maintained though not steadily pursued through the 
year, suddenly quickened, despite familiar mutual suspicions over south- 
east Europe, to yield a secret treaty of defensive alliance in November 
against France. The fact was closely guarded: the British were not 
officially informed.+ But it became known confidentially from St 
Petersburg; and while there was no question yet of seeing one leg of a 
tripod offensive Coalition in place, a triangular conference was mounted 
in the Russian capital at which a British financial contribution was dis- 
cussed. 

Berlin, curiously enough, was seen in London in a rather more hopeful 
light than Vienna, at least for most of the year. The British envoy, Francis 
Jackson, was more sympathetic to his Court than was his counterpart 
Arthur Paget; and while there was little on which to build, for Frederick 
William II barely contested French activities in Germany and readily 


1. Life of Wilberforce, Ill, 210, for 8 January 1805. 

2. Harrowby to Arthur Paget [Minister in Vienna], no. 3, Most Secret and 
Confidential, 24 July 1804 (FO. 7/70). 

3. Paget to Hawkesbury, no. 6, 9 April 1804 (loc. cit.); Harrowby to Paget, no. 8, 11 
September 1804 with Most Secret and Confidential and Separate despatches enclosed 
(FO. 7/71); Leveson Gower to Harrowby, no. 7, Secret and Confidential, 24 November 
1804 (F.O. 65/56). 

4. It was indeed only in August that the British envoy was told of the existence, but not 
the trend or detail of talks that had been long if fluctuatingly under way. See Consolidated 
Treaty Series, 58 (1969), 15-32 for the French and Russian texts. 
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accepted Bonaparte’s new title, any signs of change tended to be greeted 
as harbingers of more to come. Comfort was gained from the fact that 
Prussia signed a defensive agreement with Russia on northern Germany 
in May 1804, following the latter’s pressure; and the appointment of 
Baron Hardenberg, held to be sympathetic, to the post of foreign affairs 
was welcomed by British Ministers as a straw in the wind. But in point of 
fact such assessments were largely mistaken: Prussia was far from wishing 
to risk a relationship with France which had earlier proved rewarding. Pitt 
however did what he could, offering the prospect of financial aid on a dec- 
laration of hostilities, and pressing Russia to join with Britain to bring 
further weight to bear.! In the autumn indeed Czartoryski was once more 
at work. But to no avail; indeed the reverse, for the Prussians, so far from 
being emboldened by these signs that the two Powers might be closing 
ranks, moved towards France with talks in which the future of Hanover 
itself was discussed. That however was not known in London. At the end 
of 1804 Pitt did not discount the chances of finding a third ally, and 
perhaps within the comprehensive Alliance on which he had set his 
heart.? 

The hope of such a combination drew its greater urgency from the 
threat of the peril still visible across the Channel. Napoleon’s troops and 
barges were gathered thickly from Ostend and Dunkirk to Calais and 
Boulogne.’ An alliance with Continental armies, even if these were 
distant, might therefore not only be the key to outright victory: it was also 
desirable as a menace or counter to the mass of force otherwise available 
for invasion. A European Coalition could play its part in the defence of 
the island as well as that of continental Europe: a valuable, perhaps in 
some circumstances essential complement to the seapower through which 
Britain could assist the war by land. The exercise of that power, in all its 
forms, was of course the Government’s continuous preoccupation; and 
even by the later stage of a peace which was clearly becoming only an 
interrupted struggle it was served with stern and if necessary ruthless 
purpose. That had already been seen in the matter of Malta. In the 
autumn of 1804 it was seen further in the matter of Spain. 

Anglo-Spanish relations, bound to be uneasy from the start of the war, 
had been strained progressively through the year. Addington’s Ministry 
had qualified its acceptance of a necessarily unbenevolent neutrality with 
warnings that no naval armament could be allowed.‘ Since the French 


1. See Harrowby to Jackson, no. 1, Most Secret and Confidential, 24 July 1804 (FO. 
64/65). The sum mentioned — £250,000 with talks on a package to follow — was to be com- 
municated only if it could not be withheld while other figures (see p. 701 above) were under 
discussion with other Powers. The offer was repeated in the autumn (same to same, no. 12, 
4 November 1804; F.O. 64/66). 

2. ‘Prussia much better’; Canning’s diary for 21 November 1804, after a visit to Pitt 
(Canning Ms 29d). 

3. Cf. pp. 542, 608 above. 

4. Given in January and February 1804. Cf. p. 6g1 above. 
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had insisted, in a secret Convention of October 1803, that their warships 
calling in Ferrol and Cadiz could be repaired in the yards and French 
seamen travel freely to and fro, trouble could obviously arise between 
London and Madrid, even without the normal disputes over the conduct 
of neutral trade. Early in September the offlying British squadron 
reported that Spanish warships in Ferrol were fitting out for sea, that a 
reinforcement was expected from Cadiz, and operations seemed likely to 
be mounted in conjunction with the French. As one possible sign of 
Napoleon’s intentions for the Channel this was serious news. An explana- 
tion was demanded of the Spaniards, they were told that their warships 
could not leave port meanwhile, and the British Minister was instructed to 
leave if no acceptable answer was received. ! 

Meanwhile a more drastic step was taken. A group of Spanish frigates 
carrying bullion from America was known to be on its way home, and on 
18 September the Cabinet met to approve the despatch of orders to inter- 
cept and detain them, with the object of holding the treasure pending a 
satisfactory outcome in Madrid.? Things however did not go as planned. 
The British force — one of four frigates, equal in numbers though some- 
what superior in strength to the Spaniards — met the incoming ships on 5 
October; but it was too small to ensure immediate surrender, and an 
engagement followed in which one of the Spanish vessels blew up before 
the rest struck their flags. There was heavy loss of Spanish life — which 
heightened later criticism of the affair in England — and on 12 December 
1804 Spain declared war. The Cabinet’s decision was undoubtedly illegal: 
specie did not figure in the ordained list of contraband goods. Ministers 
could point rather to some other occasions in the wars of the past century 
— most strikingly indeed, had they wished, to the advice of the Elder Pitt 
in 1761, when he was overruled by his colleagues, to do what his son now 
did with his colleagues’ consent. The problem was always sensitive; one 
of a kind 


to which the conditions of sea warfare are particularly . . . susceptible. 
The question which statesmen have to answer is no easy one. It is 
whether, and if so at what precise moment and in what manner, 
forcible action shall be taken against a Power which, while still neutral, 
is taking, or being forced to take, steps, and to make dispositions of its 


1. Harrowby to Frere [see p. 391, n4 above], no. 1, 29 September 1804 (P.R.O., EO. 
72/53). 

# See Pitt to Harrowby, 18 September 1804 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). The Cabinet 
had consisted of all those in reach. Harrowby himself was at Weymouth with the King, 
whose consent was sought as soon as ‘convenient’: a Minute was in fact sent, and submit- 
ted, but does not seem to have survived (see L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2936n2). According to one 
account, the Ministers attending the meeting were Pitt, Eldon, Camden, Hawkesbury, 
Melville and Mulgrave (Holland Rose, II, 514). A copy of the Admiralty’s orders, also of 18 
September, may be found in Pitt’s papers, PR.O. 30/8/259. 

3. See Basil Williams, The Life of William Pitt Earl of Chatham, U1 (1914), 106. 
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forces, the result of which will place it in a favourable position to open 
hostilities. ! 


The question of pre-emption in fact. Ministers were clear in this instance 
that their decision was justified. They were determined to prevent or 
disrupt naval dispositions by Napoleon which could support or permit an 
attempt at invasion. Spain had been warned of the consequence of 
preparations by an unexplained sortie from her ports. Complaints of just 
such indications had been made without any apparent result; no sustain- 
able ‘pretext’ had been offered — a possible explanation that the work was 
undertaken to embark Spanish troops for passage round the coast, or that 
it related to an ongoing quarrel with the United States centring over the 
French boundaries of Louisiana which, it was rumoured, might be 
leading to war The Spanish Government was having to meet varied 
demands from France that seriously damaged its pretensions to neutrality. 
It relied heavily on its American bullion to sustain a war. The circum- 
stances, taken together, led to one deduction in London. As things stood, 
there was ‘certainly’ cause to enforce the demand for a reply.’ 

Some points may be noted about an episode that brought such an effect. 
War would probably have come about in any case. The British Minister left 
Madrid on 10 November before news of the armed clash arrived, and rela- 
tions were so poor that some other reason was likely to have sufficed, par- 
ticularly since the French were now eager to gain Spain as an ally.* The 
dismay in London, however, was not profound when that event came. ‘The 
transference of a neutral into an enemy was of course a marked blow, 
falling most immediately on the war at sea. It faced the Royal Navy once 
more with an arc of hostile forces from the Netherlands to the western 
Mediterranean, stretching yet farther the responsibilities of ‘those distant, 
storm-tossed ships’ — though not in fact most heavily in their exercise of an 
already full blockade. It increased the naval strength available to France, 


1. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Statesmen and Sea Power (1946), 223, citing further 
examples, not so closely in parallel as that of the Elder Pitt, and where action was taken: 
from 1740 and 1741, and also from 1807 (the seizure of the Danish fleet) and 1940 (the bom- 
bardment of Oran). Addington for his part noted the most recent instance of all, in the 
course of the subsequent debates on war with Spain which occupied both Houses in the 
first two months of 1805: that of the detention of Dutch merchant ships before war was 
declared on Holland in 1795 (for which see II, 548); PD., III, col. 350, for 11 February 1805. 

2. An inquiry indeed was put on this possibility to the United States Minister in 
London. Cf. p. 692 above. 

3. Pitt to Harrowby, 18 September 1804 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII), and see also loc. cit., 
same to same, 28 August 1804 for the proviso about passage of troops. The Foreign 
Secretary’s first despatch to Frere in Madrid however was sent only on 29 September (p. 
703, nt). See also Harrowby to Frere, no. 3, 21 October 1804 (FO. 72/54). 

Pitt’s defence of the Government’s conduct in relation to Spain may be followed in PD., 
III, cols. 366-85. The most effective attack on it came from Grenville in the Lords (op. cit., 
cols. 354-64). 

4. That indeed was the danger; the Spanish Government itself was by no means eager 
for war, and feeling in the country had been rising against France. 
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directly and also indirectly by the provision of Spanish ships for some tasks 
falling otherwise on the senior ally. It posed a geographical threat to the 
British Mediterranean fleet, from inside the Straits of Gibraltar, at a time 
when affairs east of Malta.might demand more prominent attention. A 
Spanish declaration of war in 1796 had forced Jervis and Nelson to with- 
draw in due course into the Atlantic.! To lose a presence in the region now 
would be a sorry setback, impinging on the rising prospects for a Russian 
alliance, and on the continued use of the base for whose sake Britain had 
gone to war. The Russians indeed were not best pleased by the sudden 
development.” Nonetheless British Ministers faced and accepted it coolly 
enough. War had been on the cards for some months. The Mediterranean 
fleet’s earlier withdrawal had not lasted long,’ and the Spaniards’ compe- 
tence was not held in high regard. There was the prospect of fresh colonial 
conquests, perhaps in both hemispheres and particularly in South America 
where plans for such undertakings had a long history and in fact had 
already been aired once more.* There might even in addition be a possibil- 
ity of a raid in force on the mainland itself:5 Nor was Spain’s accession 
likely to be entirely without problems for France: a weaker partner can 
usually raise frustrating problems for the stronger. If Pitt and his colleagues 
had risked forcing the pace they had done so deliberately, and did not seem 
unduly cast down by the result.® 

In any case they were not in a forbearing mood. The spirit in the 
country now was one of defiance at large as invasion still loomed, and 
while that immediate danger in point of fact had perceptibly lessened by 
the end of the summer, it could not — pace the previous winter — be pru- 
dentially dismissed.’ ‘To abandon a prudential course with Spain was a 


. II, 611, 630-2, 634-6, 643. 
. See Leveson Gower to Harrowby, no. 8, 28 November 1804 (Third Coalition, 71-2). 
. P. 139 above. 

4. Cf. I, 385-6. See Mulgrave to Pitt, 7 December 1804: a long reply to a request from 
Pitt for facts, in detail, about ‘Spanish America’ (Stanhope Ms U1590, $503/7). Dundas 
had included the subject in his memorandum on strategy in March 1800, and reverted to it 
four months later (pp. 354, 368 above); and the indefatigable Miranda (I, 385-6, 562) was 
now stirring afresh (to Melville, 15 May 1804, shown to Pitt, RR.O. 30/8/160), possibly 
with suggestions on which Pitt retained detailed notes which he may have intended to but 
did not send to the King on 17 September (see P.R.O. 30/8/1096, ff. 88—ov). 

5. Aplan for the occupation of Ferrol — that strategically placed naval base which had 
attracted military attention in the previous war — was in fact considered seriously by the 
inner group of Ministers (Pitt, Melville, Camden, Harrowby) at the end of November. It 
was turned down decisively by General John Moore, summoned for advice from his own 
coastal command in Kent (p. 543 above), after he had gone out, at his own suggestion, to 
have a covert look on the spot (see The Diary of Sir John Moore, ed. Major-General J. F. 
Maurice, II (1904), ch. X XI). 

6. Eg the tone of the brief matter of fact entry in Canning’s diary for 21 November 
1804 after talking to Pitt (Canning Ms 29d). As early as May indeed Harrowby had won- 
dered if we should not act before the French forced the Spaniards to do so (Malmesbury, IV, 
312). 

7. Cf. pp. 615-16 above. 
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firm decision in its own right. It could be taken also as a further sign that 
an approach for peace with France was not to be expected from Britain. If 
a serious overture was detected or received from Paris, directly or through 
others — Russia after all had not dropped its offer to both sides of media- 
tion! — it must of course be examined in London with care. But the only 
hint of that kind which came in 1804 was judged to be distinctly uncon- 
vincing; Pitt let it lie pending further evidence, and when that did not 
follow the incident was closed.2 Meanwhile his own stance in the conduct 
of the war itself had been made clear. He had castigated Addington for 
failing to grasp the potential new scale of this struggle, and the new 
dimension presented by Napoleon himself — restless, amoral, a military 
overlord as yet effectively unchecked and correspondingly intent on 
blocking or removing the only Power that lay across his path.? Intense 
measures were needed for defence, and decisive preparations for offence; 
and the two could be interrelated as the enemy’s plans might mature. Ina 
period when Pitt contemplated active pressure on potential allies — joint 
leverage with Russia to force a change of Ministers on Austria, and simul- 
taneously to bring Prussia into line* — he did not shrink from adding a new 
enemy in what seemed to be the secondary shape of Spain. 


IV 


To the watchers from the Channel and the Kentish coast, to British agents 
and consuls in Europe, to the Admiralty and the Secretaries of State’s 


1. P. 689 above. 

2. The affair is discussed in Stanhope, IV, 199-202, which gives the text of a memoran- 
dum by Pitt of 5 June 1804, and in Holland Rose, I, 505-6. A week after the new Minister 
took office the American envoy in Paris, Robert Livingston, came to London to convey his 
impression, from talks with Joseph Bonaparte and with Talleyrand, that peace might be 
reached if ‘some arrangement for Malta’ (in Pitt’s words) could be traded for a French 
withdrawal from Holland and Switzerland and a restoration of Hanover. The package in 
itself covered likely, indeed obvious ground — these had been among the most prominent 
causes of recrimination. But it carried no ascertainable authority — there was no indica- 
tion above all, however discreet, of Napoleon’s own cognisance or approval; it was wholly 
lacking in substance on what might be proposed for Holland and Switzerland in the 
future; it required the first avowable overture for talks to emanate from London; and 
Livingston himself was a particularly unfortunate messenger, who was most unlikely to be 
welcome, having earlier taken a markedly hostile line in Paris to some repercussions 
arising from British covert activities. He seems to have tried to approach the Government 
through his late colleague Whitworth, who however refused to meet him (see Pitt to 
Whitworth, 28 May 1804; copy in P.R.O. 30/8/102), and managed to do so in the event 
through Fox, who, quite properly, went with Grey to see the Minister in Downing Street 
(Fox to Pitt, 4 June 1804; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5. See also Rose— who 
as an archetypal Treasury man had been anxious for some years to avoid further war if 
that could be secured on reasonable terms — II, 136-8; and for an impression of the 
episode from Russia, Third Coalition, 27). 

3. Cf. pp. 626, 688 above. 

4. Pp. 697, 701-2 above. 
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offices sifting rumours and intelligence of invasion, the summer months 
of 1804 were a more highly powered version of the second half of 1803. 
The counter preparations were being strengthened in every respect; 
obstacles to landing improved, troops better trained than the year before. 
Work on the defences, under way at points since the middle nineties and 
more seriously since 1802, was now stepped up with the emphasis pre- 
dictably on the area facing Calais and Boulogne. Pitt of course took a 
strong personal interest in all that went on there. As the enemy’s concen- 
tration reached a peak in midsummer, and Napoleon appeared in July in 
person to review his three corps of troops, the Minister was putting his 
newly acquired weight behind further means of obstruction. He had 
earlier inspected the plans for ‘driving the country’ — for removing trans- 
port and stocks; in the late summer he took part in a local meeting to settle 
final provisional plans for flooding Romney Marsh; he forwarded the con- 
struction of a chain of strongpoints — the celebrated Martello towers — 
which began to rise in the following spring; and ensured the achievement 
of the novel project that has always been associated with him — the Royal 
Military Canal, the secondary line of defence running behind the 
marshes from Hythe to Winchelsea, whose solitary landscape survives in 
places as his monument today.! He was equally involved in the 
Government’s abortive dealings with the American Robert Fulton and 
the ‘experiment’ of his submarine-borne torpedoes: a stratagem tried in 
part against the transports in Boulogne in October and December, and 
projected indeed on a larger scale for an attack on the enemy’s fleets in 
Cadiz in October 1805.2 Such instant preoccupations focused his continu- 
ous general concern. The familiar weekly states of the forces at home and 
overseas reappeared among his papers,’ as he gathered up once more the 
reins of national defence. 

The renewed surge of effort in Kent, preparing earlier, was set on its 


1. See eg PR.O. 30/8/245, ff. 43v, 87-gov; and in general PA.L. Vines, The Royal 
Military Canal (1972), particularly 32-3, 38-43, 79, 89, and Peter Bloomfield, Kent and the 
Napoleonic Wars (1987), 23-36. 

2. “The Experiment’ in October 1804 excited high interest within the close circle in the 
Admiralty which had been in touch with Fulton in recent months. Witnessed by the First 
Lord in person, and the results passed by him secretly to the King (who was cautious), it led 
to negotiations for a contract that failed after Pitt’s death, leading to Fulton’s withdrawal 
and leaving the first effective exercise of torpedo warfare to the United States’ Civil War. 
Pitt, who watched one of the tests and indeed set up a small commission to report on the 
possibilities, kept in his files an undated draft of the proposed arrangements with ‘Mr. 
Francis’ [Fulton] ‘for attacking the Enemy’s Fleet by submarine operations without the 
submarine Vessel’ (P.R.O. 30/8/2590, ff. 176-9). See also Melville to George III, 4 October 
1804, from Walmer Castle (L.C.G. III, IV, no. 2946) and copy of same to Pitt, 14 October 
1804 (PR.O. 30/8/157). The background is conveniently sketched in The Keath Papers .. . , 
ed. Christopher Lloyd, III (1955), 7-9. Pitt’s interest in a complementary, or alternative, 
invention a year later — Congreve’s rocket — is demonstrated in ‘Congreve’s Rockets 
1805-1806’, ed. Christopher Lloyd and Hardin Craig, Jnr, in The Naval Miscellany, IV, ed. 
Christopher Lloyd (1952), 425, 432-4. 

3. PR.O. 30/8/240. Cf. II, 486. 
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way in September and October, at a time when in fact the worst fears for 
the season were on the wane. Pitt’s determination to fire the spirit of alert- 
ness was fortified by his enduring belief that the enemy would keep inva- 
sion as a high priority. But as Napoleon left the Channel coast and then 
toured the Rhine at the end of August, and there was no sign of significant 
movement from the Atlantic or Mediterranean ports, the Minister seems 
to have come closer to the developing view that an attempt was almost cer- 
tainly shelved. This indeed was the case. For despite constant or apparent 
divagations, Napoleon agreed basically with British naval opinion that a 
sizeable crossing carried high risk unless covered by something like a battle 
fleet; and disappointed of hopes of a dash from ‘Toulon to open up 
manoeuvre in the Atlantic and gain control, however briefly, of the 
Channel straits,! he was now turning his thoughts largely to other things. 
The Admiralty for its part remained convinced, as earlier, that without 
such support an embarkation was doomed; so Pellew had argued to the 
Commons in 1803, and so Pitt’s own First Lord argued now in October, as 
he had ‘so often’ since May. As matters stood, the flotilla in Boulogne could 
only rot in harbour, or be burned in the outer road, or destroyed at sea. 
The best guarantee of the local lines of defence lay beyond the horizon, in 
the squadrons off the Atlantic ports and Toulon with the Channel fleet in 
final support. If their dispositions could be held in balance and at 
sufficient strength, Melville would clearly agree, for once, with his formi- 
dable predecessor — ‘I do not say . . . that the French will not come. I only 
say they will not come by sea’.? The speculations in London in the summer 
and autumn of 1804 furnish not only a commentary on the current situa- 
tion but equally a prologue to the Trafalgar campaign. 

Pitt was able the more easily to give personal attention to the defensive 
works because the plans matured in the summer recess: Parliament rose at 
the end of July. His main business in the part of the session that remained 
on his return to office was to introduce and carry a measure for military 
manpower. After his attack on his predecessor’s Army of Reserve this was 
in fact incumbent on him, as he was soon reminded; and on 5 June he 
moved his Permanent Additional Force bill. In large part it followed the 


1. ‘Let us be masters of the Straits for six hours, and we shall be masters of the world’: 
the famous statement to Vice-Admiral Latouche-Tréville, commanding at Toulon, 2 July 
1804. 

2. Another famous statement, always attributed to St Vincent in a Lords’ debate in 
1803; and cf. for Pellew in the Commons p. 632, nt above. See in general Melville to Pitt, 14 
October 1804 (P.R.O. 30/8/157), and the Admiralty’s instructions to Admiral Sir William 
Cornwallis, commanding the Channel fleet, of 24 August 1804 (Letters and Papers of Charles, 
Lord Barham, ed. Sir John Knox Laughton, III (1911), 232—0). 

3. He had been rebuked for delay by the Irish backbencher Richard Ker on 31 May 
(PD., I, col. 480; for Ker see H of P, IV, 333-4). The word ‘permanent’ emphasised that 
the plan was directed not solely at the immediate situation but was meant to provide a 
proper means of support for the regular army for the rest of the war. Some Members 
chose to regard it as applying ‘permanently’ to the future, introducing the spectre of a 
reinforced standing army. 
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lines of his speech in April criticising the results of Addington’s scheme. 
The militia, exclusive of the supplementary militia, should be reduced to 
a figure of 48,000 for England and Scotland, while the quotas for that 
supplementary force plus the Army of Reserve were merged to supply a 
total of 79,000, with a first priority to make good the latter’s shortfall, 
which he estimated at 9,000 and was in fact some 12,000.! When brought 
to full strength such a body would provide the key which, in conjunction 
with the old militia and the improved Volunteers, would ‘set the regular 
army at liberty .. . and render it a disposable force’.2 But that goal would 
not be reached unless the methods of recruitment were improved, and the 
proper lesson was learned from experience. He had formerly accepted the 
familiar system of the ballot; but, already critical of its failure and also the 
expense of the recent higher bounties, and also impressed now by its 
unpopularity in the House, he wished to reject it? and instead make the 
parish officers directly responsible for producing the counties’ levies. 
Bounties were necessary, and would continue to be offered, but at a lower 
rate so as to reduce the costs and also competition with recruiting for the 
regular army; and the money would come from the Treasury in this 
instance rather than from the parish rates. Rewards would apply as usual 
for numbers raised, and fines for deficient quotas; but to encourage truly 
voluntary zeal Pitt returned to his favourite idea of forming the recruits 
(as had not been specifically arranged under Addington’s design) into 
second battalions of designated regular regiments. A bond of loyalties 
and attachment would thereby be forged, predominantly of a local char- 
acter, which should surely benefit front-line and reserve formations alike; 
and while the latter were destined for home duties, following the cardinal 
principle for auxiliary forces, such connexions might foster the induce- 
ments already offered for voluntary general service.* 

The bill drew criticism throughout its passage towards its enshrinement 
in a series of Acts.° Fresh attacks were launched a year later; and in less 
than two years altogether its main opponents brought about its repeal. 
The ‘permanent’ design indeed had failed by then to meet its object, 


1. Cf. pp. 624-8, 633-4, including p. 633, n5 above. 

2. PD., I, col. 485. 

3. In acknowledging a recent change of mind here, he attributed it squarely to the 
Commons’ prevailing mood (18 June 1804; op. cit., col. 742). Rose too could perhaps claim 
some prior success in persuading him to favour abolition (Rose, I, 144-5). 

4. Cf. IL, 486-8 for early, and pp. 124~5, 628 above for later attempts to foster voluntary 
enlistment from auxiliaries for wider or general service. Pitt’s continuing emphasis on local 
loyalties had been first shown explicitly in 1794 (II, 486) and it was undoubtedly fortified in 
recent years by his experience as a Volunteer Colonel. Might it also, one wonders, have 
drawn more distantly on childhood tales of his father’s decision to raise Scots Highland 
regiments in the fifties, helping to expunge the memories of the ’45? The well established 
success of that initiative was cited, not uninterestingly, at one point in the debates on the 
new bill (by the Scot William Elliot, though himself in opposition, 18 June 1804; PD., II, 
col. 700). 

5. 44 Geo. III, cs 56, 66, 74 for England, Scotland, Ireland respectively. 
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supplying in that time fewer than half the numbers produced in six 
months for the earlier Army of Reserve. Pitt himself was forced to 
acknowledge the shortfall with a separate bill in March 1805 which turned 
directly to the supplementary militia to reinforce the regular army.! What 
then had gone wrong? And would it have been likely to continue — for 
towards the end of the measure’s short life recruiting was in fact 
approaching a more acceptable level?? The scheme contained some 
useful features. The abolition of the ballot was well worth trying, and 
indeed not widely opposed; the shift of some payments from the local to 
the central authorities could be welcomed; the specific attachment of 
reserves to regular regiments strengthened a valuable gain which was 
already emerging implicitly from Addington’s Act.’ The troubles arose 
directly from the high degree of reliance placed on the parishes: a 
panacea urged by Pitt while out of office which in effect imposed on the 
provisions of the Army of Reserve the pattern of his own Quota Acts of 
1795-6. Those measures had certainly played a part in contributing to the 
level of recruitment in the central years of that war; but in somewhat 
different circumstances, and with their full share of the shortcomings 
endemic in local administration.t Nor did the parish officers now look 
kindly on this renewed burden. They found the reduced bounties too low, 
their own areas of operations too restrictive, and their rewards inade- 
quate; rival inducements — from the Volunteers, and the regular army 
itself - were hampering their task, and there seemed little point at first in 
trying too hard. They preferred to pay their fines — the measure became 
known as the twenty pound Act — and despite repeated adjurations the 
early rate of success remained dismally low. 

In retrospect, one may see Pitt’s plan as just another in a lengthy series 
of attempts to graft onto a system of deliberate limitations of power a 
solution to the ever growing needs of a conflict for whose scale the system 


1. The ensuing Act was 45 Geo. II, c31. The passage of the bills of 1804 may be fol- 
lowed in PD., I, passim between cols. 562 and 1055; there were calls in February and March 
1805 for repeal of the subsequent Acts (PD., III (1812), cols. 480-520, 723-85); and this was 
secured in May 1806. At that point the legislation was said to have produced in all some 
13,000 men. See Fortescue, A History of the British Army, V (1910), 239-40, 301, Glover, 
Peninsular Preparation, 238. At the beginning of 1805 Pitt was told by his former friend J.C. 
Villiers (see I, 17, Il, 633n4), now saddened and disgruntled, that his ‘Army bill’ was 
thought ‘a complete disappointment’ (20 January 1805; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/6), and at the end of the year he had in his files a copy of the Inspector 
General’s instructions on improving recruitment from the ‘small Number of Men’ 
obtained under the Act (December 1805; P.R.O. 30/8/241). 

2. According to figures produced by Spencer Perceval in April 1806, Pitt himself 
claimed in March 1805 that this was beginning to happen, and that there should not be too 
much concentration on the early results (PD., II, cols. 751-7). 

3. P. 635 above. 

4. Cf. II, 485, 497, 642~-3. Glover, op. cit., 215-16, 238, 252-3 seems to me too harsh. 

5. Sheridan in fact professed to regard it as ‘a tax bill’, which should be called by its 
proper name (18 June 1804, PD., II, col. 735; 6 March 1805, PD., III, col. 734) — a gibe that 
eventually stung Pitt (op. cit., col. 750). 
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had not been designed. The result, given short shrift, failed in its turn to 
surmount the problems of the past. The long list of earlier adaptations 
and amendments to the pattern — a supplementary militia with extended 
scope to add to the old militia, a revised organisation of Volunteers, a 
body of reserves for the regular formations placed uneasily in the nexus of 
auxiliaries — had thrown up anomalies, complications and contradictions 
which were proving increasingly hard to digest. In the early, let alone the 
middle years of the Napoleonic War the task of reading the statute book, 
confusing enough already despite efforts to recodify it, was becoming a 
bewildering process. As The Annual Register observed later, ‘No subject had, 
of late years, so frequently engaged the attention of parliament... 
Project after project had been proposed. Experiment after experiment 
had been tried’.! They did not end with Pitt, and his immediate successors 
indeed proved more inept. But his proposals suffered keenly from the fact 
that they did not shake clear enough of the familiar precedents. The dis- 
appointment he caused sprang from the expectations he had excited in his 
assault on his predecessor’s record, and the anticipation of something 
original, worthy of the talents of ‘a giant refreshed’.2 When the time 
arrived, the extent of his dependence on parts of the derided plan for the 
Army of Reserve — a concept to which indeed he felt obliged in the end to 
pay a passing tribute;? the limited nature of his alternative — an appeal toa 
mode of recruitment already tried with only partial success; the impres- 
sion of further patching, coming from a Minister once celebrated for his 
powers of comprehensive review, set the objections to detail in an already 
critical context. For while there was certainly room for dispassionate 
administrative reservations, these were not the only factors involved. 
They were themselves sharpened, indeed largely impelled, by the political 
legacy of recent months. Pitt in fact was on trial to make good the charges 
and the claim which had helped him back into office. He was paying a 
price for the process of Addington’s dislodgement and the varied resent- 
ments which that finally aroused. 


V 


This was obvious from the start. There was no real chance for opponents 
of the new Ministry to show their teeth in Parliament in the first few weeks 
— though Grenville gave an indication by forcing a division in the Lords, 
and being rude to Eldon, in a last discussion on the dying stage of the 
much travelled Volunteer Consolidation bill.t The opening came when 
Pitt introduced his measure for the Additional Force. Genuine objections, 


1. The Annual Register . . . for the Year 1806 (1808), 39. 
2. The phrase was Stafford’s [see p. 652 above], in the Lords on 11 May 1804; PD., IL, col. 


409. 
3. Speech of 6 March 1805 ~ see p. 710 above; PD., II, col. 754. 
4. On 28 May; PD., II, cols. 433-8. 
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held strongly, influenced the House. But it was clear enough that ‘the 
circumstances under which [he] came into office’ accounted for the acri- 
mony of the debates.! Grenvillites, Foxites, Addingtonians all joined in 
the chase; at one moment indeed there was ‘a ferment’ in the Commons 
which Addington himself, claiming to have allayed it, thought ‘one of the 
most violent’ he had ever seen.2 At that point in fact the bill looked as if it 
might be lost;3 and while the impression proved wrong, the numbers in the 
divisions — for there was a series of divisions — made uncomfortable 
reading for the Government. Pitt brought in the measure on 5 June. The 
vote on the 8th for the second reading was 221 to 181; on the 11th, for going 
into committee, 219 to 169; on the 15th, it was 214 to 186 on the report 
stage, after Ministers had been caught out on the way by a snap vote on a 
particular point and put in a minority of 63 to 69; on the 18th, 265 to 223 
on the engrossment. The third reading finally passed the next day without 
a division;* but such figures showed the intensity of the successive occa- 
sions — as did those of the second reading in the Lords, 154 to 69, on 25 
June. The aggregate vote of 488 on the 18th in the Commons indeed 
marked the highest division since 1741.9 The excitement showed likewise 
in the length of some of the discussions: the debate of the 8th ended at 3 
am on the oth, that of the 18th at 4.30 am on the roth. 

This was not a reassuring start. The Ministry in fact suffered a shock. 
The opening majority of 40 was certainly less than expected — by 20 or 30 
if not more -, it sank at one point to a mere 28, and on the last of the divi- 
sions it was 42. That was scarcely higher than the support given to 
Addington shortly before he resigned.® At one stage the bill’s opponents 


1. Eg George Johnstone, a recent and assiduous Foxite recruit, claiming that this was 
not the ground for an objection of his own (14 June 1804; PD., U, col. 673). Other allusions 
to a fact accepted comprehensively may be found op. cit., cols. 691, 713, 725, 745—8 (Pitt 
himself), 824, 827. After listening to one such passage in the Lords, Mulgrave was reported 
as saying that ‘if anything was wanting to convince him that the opposition to this bill was 
not given to the principle of the bill, its operation, or its real character, but to the person 
who brought it in’, it was what he had just heard (op. cit., col. 825). 

2. To Hiley Addington on 13 June (quoted in L.C.G. IZ, IV, no. 2881n3). 

3. Ibid: ‘I find it to be the general opinion that Mr. Pitt’s bill will not pass’. Addington 
could count on his personal supporters fully in this particular case, after his own scheme 
had been so harshly rejected (see L.C.G. I, IV, xxi-ii). 

4. PD., U, col. 607; Colchester, 1, 518; PD., I, col. 686; Colchester, op. cit., 519 (PD., I, col. 
697 being incorrect); PD., II, col. 753; op. cit., 771. A brief amending Act, 44 Geo. III, cg6 
had to follow in July on a technicality, and Scotland and Ireland as always in matters of 
recruitment required their own measures; see p. 709, n5 above. 

5. Hof P, IV, 820. According to one account (see L.C.G. II, TV, ng on p. 198), over 500 
Members were present, including perhaps ten pairs. In 1741 the aggregate vote had been 
508. The figure in 1804 of course included Irish Members introduced by the Union 
(Colchester, 1, 520). 

6. As Stanhope (IV, 210) pointed out. The calculation of 20-30 more ‘at least’ was 
Nepean’s, now Irish Secretary; one Opposition peer, the Marquess of Sligo, went so far as 
to believe that Rose had expected a majority of almost a hundred (see L.C.G. JI, IV, no. 
2881n2). 
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appeared ‘triumphant’, and the King himself, urging ‘energy’ on the 
‘Treasury, showed a momentary doubt.! 

There was not however any question of Pitt resigning if the bill was 
defeated. His predecessor did not expect it,2 and he himself made the 
position plain. 


If the present bill should be lost, I shall be sorry for it . . . ; but the hon. 
gentlemen opposite will be much mistaken, if they think they will 
thereby be any thing the nearer getting rid of me. 


It had ‘ever been allowed to be one of the first and most established privi- 
leges and prerogatives of the crown’ that the monarch had ‘a right to 
choose and nominate’ his Ministers, and ‘with that conviction’ he for his 
part would continue to serve.’ As he remarked, he had been ‘at issue upon 
this point in former times’,* and after what had recently passed it would 
indeed have been strange if he had urged a wish to retire on the King — 
~ without the slightest likelihood that that would have been accepted, with 
the possibility of a serious royal relapse,° and in all probability against the 
public’s wishes when the Ministry had barely settled in. Nor, he could 
reflect, were the assorted opponents of the measure necessarily well 
placed to convert a limited into a continuing success. Addington’s per- 
sonal supporters — taking them as a consistent entity® — were naturally dis- 
tinct, in their sentiments and largely their politics, from their partners in 
this immediate case; they were bred to suspect the Foxites, and they dis- 
liked the Grenville clan. The Old and New Oppositions themselves — 
together in this instance with the leading Carlton House politicians, 
whose individual ambitions and the focus of their allegiance made them 
an essentially unreliable group — could not be entirely sure where the path 
might lead. If there was much now to connect them, there was still a good 
deal on which to feel mutual reserve. Grenville’s own relations with Pitt 
continued to deteriorate, particularly when his letter of 8 May, declining 
to take office without Fox, was published in June in the leading Opposition 
newspaper — a disclosure which his cousin condemned, and for which he 


1. His close interest during the contest may be seen in his letters to Pitt, in Stanhope, IV, 
Appendix, xvi-xvii. As so often, he laid his finger on one of the troubles; the whips allowed 
too many absentees at an important stage. For a glimpse of Opposition’s — or at least the 
Foxites’ — feelings see A.C., IV, 199 (nd but probably relating to 8 or, more likely, 15 June), 
also Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V (1968), no. 1887n1, with L.C.G. IT, IV, no. 2884n1. 
Fox’s own retrospective view in July, Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, TV, 57, was unduly 
buoyant. 

2. Addington to Hiley Addington, 13 June 1804 (see L.C.G. III, IV, no. 2881n3). 

3. Pitt’s speech of 18 June (PD., II, cols. 747-8). Cf. p. 712, n1 above. 

4. Op. cit., col. 745. 

5. It would presumably have been to such a danger that Addington referred when he 
commented, on the Ministry’s presumed survival if the measure was defeated, “This I 
rejoice at under the circumstances’ (to Charles Yorke; quoted in L.C.G. III, IV, no. 2881n3). 

6. See the qualification on p. 666 above. 
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himself denied responsibility.! His resentment of the Crown’s policy of 
‘exclusion’ did not weaken, or of its acceptance by the man on whom he 
had twice pinned his hopes of forming a Government which in effect 
would be of their own choosing. Active partnership with Fox in the 
current debates also helped strengthen the links; and his scepticism of the 
Ministry was reinforced in the later summer by the provocative seizure, as 
he saw it, of the Spanish treasure ships. Nevertheless he maintained his 
strong disapproval of ‘professed or systematic opposition’, and that ortho- 
doxy, agreed by both wings at the start, was upheld by other influential 
figures, Spencer perhaps most notably, who shared something of 
Grenville’s background and were now accustomed to look largely to him.* 
The profession was not felt so firmly in all parts of the coalition; not 
equally indeed throughout the Grenville family itself —’Thomas was more 
ambivalent — and within the core of the Foxites scarcely if at all. In 1804 
this was an underlying rather than immediate cause for strain, and there 
were enough reasons for continuing, perhaps growing, co-operation to 
satisfy both elements of the alliance. Pitt was making a debating point 
when he declared that the ‘troops’ of the parties ranged against his bill 
‘upon no other occasion could ever be made to speak the same language’.° 
But his intentions were not seriously disturbed in any case by an attack 
which he had foreseen, though not in such degree. He would ride out 
what remained of the session, the long recess lay ahead, and in those 
months he relied on attracting enough fresh support.® 


His greater danger, and Opposition’s greatest hope, in point of fact lay 
elsewhere. The uncomfortable patchiness of George III’s recovery, visible 
in May,’ persisted for the next three to four months. The frequency of 
‘incoherence’ and ‘indiscretions’ declined; but ‘hurry’ and ‘agitation’ 
were at times all too visible, mixed with occasions of perfect lucidity and 
balance and the usual grasp of detail. The doctors, while carefully repeat- 
ing their belief in the King’s capacity to perform his functions, remained 
equally insistent that he should avoid ‘excess of fatigue’, and others who 
saw him in the summer noted how much he seemed to have aged.’ In 


1. See Jupp, Lord Grenville, 334~5 for mutual reactions conveyed through Bathurst. The 
letter, for which see p. 662 above, appeared in The Morning Post of 18 June — in the midst of 
the debates on the Additional Force Bill. 

2. Cf. pp. 588-90, 615-16 above. 

. Pp. 703-4 and ng above. 

. See Jupp, op. cit., 334 for the agreement within Opposition in May 1804. 

. 18 June 1804 (PD., II, col. 745). 

Cf. p. 667 above. 

See ibid. 

. Examples of this last impression come from Glenbervie, who was struck in mid 
August by the King’s thinness and ‘a glare that one could not look at without uneasiness’ 
(Glenberute, 1, 395), and from an equerry some weeks earlier who found him looking twenty 
years older (W.H. Fremantle, quoted in L.C.G. III, IV, no. 2922n1 on p. 221). See also, for a 
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these months, too, he began to suffer the growing loss of sight that would 
end in complete blindness. It was a worrying time for a Minister who 
came into office relying so heavily on the Crown. 

The uncertainty was bound to cast its shadow. If George III were to be 
afHicted once more, Pitt’s future could clearly be in jeopardy, and the fact 
could not but affect his calculations and those of others at home and 
perhaps to some extent abroad. The King’s prospects were naturally of 
intense interest in all quarters of the Parliamentary world. They may also 
have tended to underline doubts in the European Courts being wooed for 
an alliance: the Russians at any rate, most closely concerned, took note, if 
briefly, of an added factor in weighing a complex and far-reaching case.! 
This possible dependence on the monarch’s durability was nothing new to 
this particular Minister; nor indeed were the possibilities necessarily as 
adverse for him as in 1789. At the same time however he had to cope, 
paradoxically, with a more instant if lesser problem which might prove 
threatening precisely if George III survived, and particularly in a 
fluctuating state. 

For as he emerged from his latest crisis, the King proved to be in an 
awkward mood. Unlike the calm in 1789,? he was resolved to have his way, 
and press his rights, in matters affecting himself. His relations with his 
family, above all with the Queen, were profoundly altered — she was now 
frightened and disgusted, while he spoke of leading his private life on his 
own with friends. More seriously for Pitt, he set about making quite 
sweeping changes at Court, extending from the grooms and pages to the 
higher appointments including some of the Great Officers of State. As 
such, these last were of direct and significant import to Government: the 
choice of the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamberlain was of concern to 
the King’s Ministers as well as to the King. So too was that of the holders 
of some other Household posts; the Groom of the Stole for instance could 


bad spell in September, a disturbing account in Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, no. 1958. 
There is of course a wide range of comment and evidence, good and not so good, on 
which to draw in such a case. Gossip abounded; and conclusions varied among those in 
some real position to judge. The doctors themselves were baffled, as earlier, by this strange 
case: Pitt’s copies of their reports until September may be found in P.R.O. 30/8/228. A 
representative sense may be gathered from successive footnotes in L.C.G. LI, IV, from May 
to October, in which Aspinall’s great knowledge of collections of private papers bears 
rewarding fruit. See for comparison McAlpine and Hunter, George III and the Mad Business, 
ch. 7, where the narrative of improvement does not and is not designed to take into 
account some disturbing actions bearing on politics. 

1. See Memorrs of Czartorysk, Il, 35. The Duke of Northumberland, an ardent Foxite, 
professed to have had letters to this effect from Petersburg, Vienna, Madrid and Lisbon (to 
Colonel McMahon (for the Prince of Wales), 5 August 1804 (Correspondence of Prince of 
Wales, V, 66). Cf. p. 690 above for the Russians’ inclination over part of the year to await 
the outcome of a French cross-Channel descent. 

2. Cf. I, 663: ‘indeed for the rest of my life [I] shall... only keep that superintending eye 
which can be effected without labour or fatigue’. This was applied specifically to ‘business’ 
and ‘the duties of ... employments’: it did not refer to appointments. But the tone was not 
that of 1804. 
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still claim membership of the vestigial ‘Grand’ Cabinet, the Masters of 
the Horse and the Buckhounds could be past or future members of the 
Cabinet itself.! All these offices changed hands from May to July 1804, as 
did others — the Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard, the Comptroller of 
the Household, the Vice-Chamberlain — with distinct or arguable politi- 
cal connotations. Some of the movements were objectionable to the 
Ministry or raised complications for it. But there was no sign of consulta- 
tion in advance from the King.” 

This, again, raised anxieties for a Minister who perforce depended in 
working practice to such an extent on the monarch. George III was cer- 
tainly supporting Pitt to the hilt in Parliament, and on the whole speaking 
well of him in private.’ There was no need to suppose that, for the time 
being, he had any option. But within that framework, decisions on 
appointments, as always, were overt tests of standing for a Ministry; they 
were followed keenly as indications of strength; and this opening dis- 
mayed observers apprehensive of where it might lead. No doubt it could 
be taken as a symptom of a still unsteady state of health — not in itself a 
very reassuring conclusion. It could also however be an indication of the 
limits of royal favour, which might make the Government’s position ‘not 
only unpleasant, but extremely dangerous’.* The initial difficulties proved 
to be the most blatant in the event. But some later minor incidents showed 
that the King was carrying his exercise of patronage to the limit; and this 
was a tendency hard to control, given Pitt’s situation, his personal attitude 
now towards the monarch, and his own temperament.° ‘The balance 
on the endless seesaw seemed to have tipped away from him; he shrank 
from risking too much confrontation and excitement; and if the conse- 
quences were of a different order from those of a further, almost certainly 
crippling relapse, and could be generally endured, they were liable to 
cause repeated embarrassment for himself and his Administration. In the 


1. See Aspinall, The Cabinet Council, 145~8; also p. 672, n4 above for the possible plan for 
Camden as Lord Steward with a place in the Cabinet in 1803, and 671, n1 for Westmorland 
and Montrose respectively as Master of the Horse; I, 181n1 for the Grand Cabinet. 

2. List in L.C.G. IIT, TV, |i, with nt. The new Groom of the Stole succeeded after a 
death, not a dismissal. Perhaps the most awkward of the changes for the Ministry was that 
affecting Pelham, removed as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster by Pitt and appointed 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard by the King, against Pelham’s expressed wishes to 
the Minister. For the lack of consultation see eg Rose, I, 139-43, 153. 

3. Though not always; see the account in Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, no. 1958 
(p. 714, n8 above). 

4. Rose’s diary, 29 May 1804 (Rose, I, 143) — though he was proving increasingly some- 
thing of a pessimist. And cf. the opinion of Mrs Harcourt, who had a long and close 
knowledge of the Court, that Pitt should talk to the King for the latter’s own sake 
(Malmesbury’s diary, 27 May; Malmesbury, IV, 319). Cf. also Life and Letters of . . . Elliot, U1, 
337-8. 

5. Cf. Bathurst, ‘It requires great management to oppose this, and management of this 
sort is what Pitt’s virtues and infirmities peculiarly disqualify him’ [for]; quoted in 
Aspinall, The Cabinet Council, 237. 
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background moreover there might lie the possibility of a greater threat. It 
was not so long since he had had a ‘dear bought experience’ to put him on 
his guard against ‘secret management being again practised’ at a critical 
point.! . 

At the end of the Parliamentary session in July there was thus every 
reason for Pitt to seek to broaden his base. The associated elements of 
Opposition might not prove cohesive enough to defeat him, provided he 
could manage to keep his troops in line. But even so they could impose a 
constant strain, particularly in view of his paucity of debating talent in 
the Commons.’ Stern wartime tests lay ahead — alliances to be achieved 
some of whose conditions might cause dispute, rising pressures to be 
faced on the assumption of greater activity and expense. As things stood, 
he was denied the comfort of a more acquiescent House, to help carry the 
country, reassure Europe, and reduce the wear and tear on himself by 
allowing a relaxation of the watch on his political flanks. While he 
retained his old faith in his own capacity, he was too narrowly tied to a 
source of power whose collapse could further unsettle or remove him but 
whose survival tended, in its very vulnerability, to strengthen the terms of 
support. All these considerations prompted the same answer, and after a 
short pause he embarked on a search for an escape. 


He did so against the background of an Administration that was not at ease 
with itself. Governments in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did not 
expect to be closely knit throughout, and the component parts operated, 
administratively and politically, often in loose if tenable conjunction. 
Nonetheless by the end of the previous war the Cabinet itself had become 
accustomed to rather greater coherence, and a sense of partnership, 
despite the later strains,’ that would have now to be established anew. In the 
event however this did not come about. A body which, if uneven, did not 
lack ability, and might indeed have been thought capable of settling down 
on its circumscribed base,* soon showed a lack of confidence in its perfor- 
mance and in its members’ mutual relations. Camden summed up his own 
impression after some five months. Melville, who should have been 
effective, was ‘by no means unshaken by the pressure & anxiety of busi- 
ness’; Eldon was ‘really of no political use’; he himself did not feel equal to 
taking ‘a very matured & decided line in general Measures’; the effective 
members of the Ministry were largely in the junior posts. All in all, the 
Government could only ‘scramble thro’ the Business of the Country’.® Nor 
was there a want of personal resentments and reservations. Harrowby and 
Mulgrave appear to have been broadly on satisfactory terms with their 


. Mulgrave to Pitt, 27 December 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5). 
. Cf. pp. 668-9 above. 

. See pp. 452-7 above. 

4. Cf. pp. 672-3 above. 

5. To Pitt, Most secret & confidential, 15 October 1804 (Camden Mss, U840 Cgo9). 
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colleagues. But Westmorland would have been keeping a wary eye open for 
the feelings at Court, Portland became ill, and Montrose’s troubles with 
Melville’s management of Scotland led him in the autumn to announce he 
had resigned. He was soon talked out of that.! But it was not the only such 
occurrence. In a much more troubling instance for Pitt, Hawkesbury had 
earlier done the same, as the result of a quarrel with Canning which 
demanded the Minister’s anxious intervention. A good deal lay behind the 
episode: a light and sometimes wounding patronage by an acknowledged 
star of a less brilliant but initially more soundly established friend; a suspi- 
cion perhaps at one point of rivalry for Pitt’s affection; some early jealousy 
on Canning’s part in the pursuit of his political career, culminating in 
angry disappointment when Hawkesbury was retained in the Cabinet, 
albeit no longer at the Foreign Office, while he, the favoured son, was rele- 
gated to a place outside.? In an injudicious passage in a spirited speech on 
the bill for the Additional Force, he attacked Addington’s Ministry, claiming 
that among his own past censures ‘he had objected to the administration of 
foreign affairs, and that had been achieved’. The remark caused a stir, par- 
ticularly since Pitt in his subsequent speech said nothing to remove the 
sting. Addington himself doubted if the two men could remain in office 
together, as did The Times, Ministerialist and formerly Addingtonian, the 
next day.? Hawkesbury was cut to the quick; he sent in his resignation, and 
there was a further disturbing sign when Castlereagh declared that if that 
took effect he would go too. Others, in the Cabinet and beyond, might have 
followed his example. It was clearly very important for Pitt to clear the 
matter up. He did so with some trouble, not before he had received an offer 
of resignation in turn from Canning — now alarmed and genuinely upset 
and intent on persuading ‘Jenky’ to stay. The affair seemed to be over; but it 
was to flare up afresh early the next year.* Like other indications of tension 
— Rose too, though silent, was unhappy with his lot? — it underlined a 
general discomfort which the Minister was finding it hard to allay. 


1. Montrose to same, 21, 24 November 1804 (Dacres Adam Mss formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/5, P.R.O. 30/8/160 respectively; and see p. 670 above). For Westmorland see pp. 
607, ni, 615n3, 672n4 above. 

2. See pp. 91-3, 669 above. He was not the only ambitious contemporary to harbour 
such feelings. Mornington had earlier shown a similar jealousy of promotion for ‘young 
Jenky whom I have laughed at ever since I have known him’ (to Addington, nd as quoted 
but before 1798; Butler, The Eldest Brother, 79). 

3. PD., Ul, col. 722 for 18 June 1804; Pellew, op. cit., II, 318; The Times, 19 June. 

4. Indeed our knowledge of what happened in June 1804 derives largely from the 
renewal of the row in January 1805. See correspondence between Hawkesbury and 
Canning, 11 January—2 February 1805 in B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 24; Canning’s diary, 20, 22 
June 1804, 11-17 February 1805 (Canning Ms 29d); paper in Pitt’s hand, nd but January 
1805, in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5010/16. Hawkesbury’s letters to Pitt at the time, of 20 and 
22 June 1804, are in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5. 

5. He had been appointed Joint Paymaster General, and thought that after so many 
years of service he deserved something better. His dissatisfaction was compounded by the 
fact that Pitt, in making the offer, uttered ‘not an expression of regret’ (to Tomline, 14 or 16 
May 1804; Pretyman Ms 435/44). And cf. p. 600, ng above. 
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This state of affairs therefore did nothing to dispel a feeling in some 
parts of the Government, shared by Pitt from his own point of view, that 
there was a need for greater Parliamentary strength. His first idea was to 
apply to a quarter which had earlier shown little response and might 
indeed seem doubtful, but, if gained, could yield a significant return. The 
Prince of Wales was a figure not to be ignored at this point. The sources of 
support for the reversionary interest, beyond the familiar quarters within 
Opposition, might not be mobilised fully while the reversion remained 
only a prospect; and the politicians in his own circle scarcely provided the 
focus for a stable connexion.! But at least they could be identified as 
sharing a common concern; and if they, or some, could be recruited it 
might be presumed that their master did not disapprove, and a signal 
would be sent out which could have an effect. That however could hardly 
happen unless he was brought onto a better footing with his father; an aim 
hitherto obstructed by the Prince’s continuing resentment at his failure to 
gain a military promotion or command, and by a further issue which now 
came to the boil. 

The Prince of Wales’s relations, or lack of them, with his wife had for 
years been a matter of public knowledge, and necessarily a subject of 
some attention by Government. The Princess had been careful to stay in 
touch with Pitt, and he with her, and he had done his best to keep her 
within bounds.*? The Prince for his part refused to live with someone he 
detested. But in July he accepted advice from the most sensible of his 
advisers, Moira, to meet the King’s wish to supervise the education of his 
grandchild, the eight year old Princess Charlotte, who would then be 
brought up at Windsor. This was something to build on; and Moira had 
also been working on a possible compromise to meet the problem of the 
Prince’s military hopes. Melville had in fact reported this to Pitt in May, 
and Moira had also made it clear that in the event of a Regency he 
favoured the heir to the throne turning to Pitt, with the broad Ministry 
whose blockage then led him to decline the offer to join the subsequent 
Government.’ In the same period, and perhaps profiting from such 
advice, the Prince did something to mend his fences with his father, or at 
least did not kick more of them down; and by July, assisted by the wishes of 
some of his family, he was indeed prepared to seek a reconciliation. As the 
summer holidays began, therefore, the glimmer of an opportunity 


1. See pp. 610~11, 713 above. 

2. P527 above; Rose, Il, 171-2. He did not have much hope by now. 

3. Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, 9-10, 54-5; Charles Hope to Melville, 22 May 
1804, passed on to Pitt (P.R.O. 30/8/146); Melville to Pitt, 6 April 1804 (Dacres Adams 
Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5, and see p. 639, n4 above); p. 669 above. 

This last advice had probably had some success before Fox’s exclusion, which turned the 
Prince at once towards Opposition. Early in May he had professed himself friendly to Pitt 
(Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V,7n1). I suspect indeed that the advice to confirm Pitt in 
office, given probably in 1801, which the Prince approved (see p. 527 and n7 above), came 
from Moira. But I have failed to establish that. 
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seemed to open; and significantly Moira at that time was, briefly, in the 
south again from his Scottish command.! In August it was arranged, 
through the Lord Chancellor, that the King and the Prince should meet — 
on ‘a visit of civility’ only, as the former made clear. But at the last minute 
the latter pulled out, having learned that his wife and daughter were com- 
manded to see George III in advance. That put a stop to the proceedings. 
The King was due to go down to Weymouth, where he stayed until late in 
October, the proposal for Princess Charlotte was dropped, and it was not 
until mid November that the two men met.? 

By that time, however, matters had moved on among the politicians. 
On the basis of his information from Melville, who showed a visible 
interest at the start in Moira’s thoughts — and indeed used them to re- 
emerge actively on the scene himself* —, Pitt seems to have taken a lead, 
with Eldon necessarily in company, in urging the royal reconciliation 
and, more likely by himself at first, in political talks. A fresh attempt to 
accommodate Tierney, this time with the Irish Secretaryship, failed to 
come to the point in the summer. But the prospect of the King’s return 
from Weymouth, and the closer approach of the new session, set the 
scene for a comprehensive effort. At the end of October Pitt sought 
George III’s consent to delay the opening of Parliament, already set for 
November, to January’ — a postponement that certainly would give him 
more time to recruit more strength — and within the next fortnight he 
met Moira. The occasion started a flurry of activity, for the Minister 
held out the prospect of the Prince’s friends co-operating with 
Government, or possibly joining a broader Administration in the event 
of a Regency. The exact detail, as reported through the Prince himself, 
was open to interpretation, and some of ‘the high colouring’ had to be 
toned down. But one thing was clear. Moira had been offered a Cabinet 
post, probably the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, and had replied that 
he must advise his master to consult those who had been more in touch 


1. Cf. p. 164 above. 

2. A précis of events, into which Pitt was drawn in the end, can be found in 
Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, 10. Correspondence between the King and the Lord 
Chancellor is in op. cit., nos. 1923, 1929, and there is a retrospective account as reported 
from the former in Rose’s diary for 30 September 1804 (Rose, II, 168-9). The suddenness 
of the breakdown in August may well have arisen from a muddle. 

3. P. 638, n2 above; H.M.C., Hastings, III (1934), 231-2. 

4. For the first see Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, no. 1937 (in which reservations on 
Eldon’s part are mentioned), Rose, I, 168; for Tierney, Glenbervie, I, 391 (each of the last 
two accounts being at first hand from conversations with the King), Correspondence of 
Prince of Wales, V, nos. 1913n1, 1937, 1939, Rose, II, 173, Colchester, 1, 528-9. According to 
this last, by Tierney’s own account he declined the offer ‘for temporary reasons’; and see 
also a revealing letter to Pitt on the subject of the royal reconciliation, nd but August 
1804, in Stanhope Ms, U1590 $504/5. Cf. p. 673 above for the earlier attempt to recruit 
him. 

5. Unless news from Spain demanded an earlier meeting; to George III, 30 October 
1804 (L.C.G. IH, IV, no. 2961). At the end of July Parliament had been prorogued to 
September, when the date of reassembly was set at 27 November. 
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with him in the early summer months.! This indeed was done in the 
next two or three days. In the interval, the meeting between the King 
and the Prince which should have taken place in August did so on 12 
November. It passed off politely, but politics were not discussed, and 
over the next week all concerned took stock. Pitt, and Melville, nur- 
tured hopes, the more perhaps because the Prince was said now to set 
less store by his frustrated military command. But Foxites and 
Grenvillites alike proved reluctant to commit themselves or see Carlton 
House involved, and within the latter circle Sheridan now fought 
against Tierney’s inclination to come to an understanding with Pitt. 
The Prince himself likewise hung back; and in any case he would soon 
not have been in a favourable mood, for the King proceeded after their 
meeting to follow up his proposal for his granddaughter’s future with a 
paper, drawing in Eldon and Pitt, which only aroused another angry 
response. By 20 or 21 November all seemed to be over, and Opposition 
turned to consider its plans for the coming session, only a few weeks 
away.* 

Pitt was thus now confronted more starkly by the need to decide if or 
where he must look to augment his ranks.’ The failure to recruit a possible 
semi-detached interest meant a loss of hopes relating to both his current 
and his potential position. On the one hand, he could not count on imme- 
diately weakening the forces grouped against him. At the same time a 
chance had disappeared of reconciling present alignments with those 
looking to the future, under a royal rapprochement however constrained, 
and thereby of facilitating the prospect of a better proportioned common 
effort. Unless he opted to continue as he was, he could not evade the 
problem of choosing between a direct approach to the Grenvillites with 
Fox or one to the Addingtonians. And either would disappoint and might 
antagonise a section of his own colleagues and supporters; for it would 
either depart from or confirm his controversial decision in May. 


1. The date of their conversation was probably 9 or 10 November. For that and the first 
report see Thomas Grenville to Lord Grenville, 11 November 1804; an account that had to 
be modified the next day (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 237-9). An offer of Ireland, as it hap- 
pened, would provide a good opportunity to improve matters in Dublin, for the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Hardwicke, and the Irish Secretary, Nepean [see p. 712, n6 above], 
did not get on, and administration was suffering. Nor was Hardwicke’s own increasingly 
benevolent attitude towards Catholic relief very welcome to Pitt. 

2. Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, TV, 61-4, Windham Papers, 11, 235-45 and B.L. Add. 
Ms 37882 f. 119, Buckingham, III, 373-81 and B.L. Add. Ms 41851 ff. 235-8, H.M.C., 
Dropmore, VII, 239-46 and B.L. Add. Ms 41852 ff. 205-9, Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, 
nos. 1964, 1966-7, 1972, 1975, 1977-86 et seq. as the question of Princess Charlotte dragged 
on, H.M.C., Hastings, II, 286-7, Canning Ms 29d for 21 November 1804. 

3. It seems likely that he continued indeed for the next few weeks to sound out Moira, 
and complementarily to try to use him as a mediator between the Prince and the King over 
the young Princess. But he could make no headway (see Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 
5-31 December 1804; Buckingham, ITI, 383-99). 

4. An argument indeed pressed by Melville at the time of Pitt’s approach to Moira; to 
Pitt, 11 November 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5). 
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Pitt’s associates indeed found themselves in a quandary. Some, Canning 
most strongly and at least initially, favoured Grenville, though he may not 
have fairly faced the accompanying question of Fox.! Others, 
Hawkesbury and Chatham for instance, would much prefer Addington.* 
Others again, perhaps most importantly Melville, who at one time had 
placed weight on ‘the large and powerfull Party of great Property and 
talents’ (clearly indicating the whole range of Whiggish Opposition) 
which might look towards the Prince, moved with the collapse of the 
recent hopes towards expectations of Addington.’ Most — like Melville 
indeed — were moved in the end by practicalities. The former difficulties 
must persist in any attempt to gain Grenville, the prospects in fact might 
be more distant now, Addington in one form or another seemed to 
provide the best answer. According to the latest calculation indeed he 
could bring a greater addition of numbers in the Commons than Carlton 
House might have done on its own: in the autumn Long and Rose put the 
former at about 40 while the latter, reckoned earlier at much the same, 
might now be reduced by about half.t Reckoning therefore purely on such 
figures, a Ministry including the Addingtonians should be able to carry on 
in some comfort as long as the King retained his health. And if a broader 
Government could not be attained, the matter of adequate comfort 
bulked large. As Long summed it up, 


I have no doubt that as things now stand you would be able to support 
the Administration through the ensuing Session but I doubt much 
whether you would be able to carry those strong measures which the 
situation of the Country appears to require... 


The signs were pointing in the circumstances to Addington. The question 
remaining was that of terms.° 
This however in its turn was a cause for anxious debate. Both Long and 


1. Canning’s diary, 11-12 December 1804 (Canning Ms 29d; and cf. p. 674 above); 
Camden to Pitt, 15 October, 21 December 1804 (Camden Ms U840 Cg0/g, PR.O. 
30/8/19 respectively, and see also Viscount Lowther to Camden, 30 January 1805, 
Camden Ms C244/3). 

2. See Chatham’s letter to Pitt of 26 December 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
P.R.O.30/58/5); pp. 640, 671 above for Hawkesbury. 

3. Colchester, I, 530; Canning’s diary for 25 December 1804 (Canning Ms 29d). 

4. Pitt had a detailed estimate of numbers in both Houses, endorsed ‘September — 04’, 
in which Addington was given 41 in the Commons and the ‘Pr’ 23. On the other hand the 
Prince was given 21 peers and Addington 5 (P.R.O. 30/8/234). Cf. p. 656 above for May; a 
similar analysis, and comment, on this latter list will be found in H of P, I, 172-6. 

5. To Pitt, Most Private, 6 December 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 
30/58/5). And cf. Pitt to Chatham, 25 December 1804 (Stanhope, IV, 238). 

Long based his estimate of the Ministry’s survival on the suspicion that Opposition 
would hang together less well than in the past session. Certainly Grenville himself was still 
averse to systematic opposition (see Jupp, op. cit., 336). He wished, despairingly, that Pitt 
would tell the King that ‘all honest men’ would welcome ‘an end, (or at least a suspension) 
of divisions’ (to Sir John Newport, 19 November 1804; Bodleian Ms Eng. Lett., d80). 
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Camden were against the inclusion in Cabinet of Addington himself, the 
latter at least straight away. Long was scathing about the former Minister: 
his judgment may have been “as good as that of some of the members of 
all Cabinets’, but he would;want a prominent post and he was not fit for 
that. Better if possible to reward him liberally in return for support — a 
peerage and some sinecure for life, with pensions for some of his friends, 
but ‘J should stop there. Camden grounded his view on the ‘Sarcasms & 
Observations’ that would arise, as well as the feelings that would be 
‘revolting’ to many of Pitt’s friends. The same uneasiness affected 
Mulgrave, who had not forgiven what he saw as Addington’s earlier 
‘Ingratitude and duplicity’ and foresaw a loss of credit from his accession, 
though of course that step would be welcomed by the King:! In point of 
fact, however, Pitt had made up his mind. As early as 22 November, when 
the talks with Moira had ended, Hawkesbury suspected that some 
arrangement would be reached with Addington; and on 11 December he 
himself was given ‘the necessary authority to make contact, which he did the 
next day.” 

Accommodation nonetheless had still to be reached, and at the start 
in a frosty atmosphere. Early in December Addington, as much in the 
dark about Pitt’s intentions as every one else, was not pleased to hear 
rumours that Canning might be chosen to succeed Harrowby at the 
Foreign Office, and Pitt himself was apparently preserving his distance 
as coldly as before.* But the Minister was now thinking his way to a con- 
clusion. By the rath he was ready to find places outside the Cabinet for 
four of Addington’s closest supporters: brother Hiley, brother-in-law 
Bragge-Bathurst, Vansittart, and Nathaniel Bond, all of whom had 
held office before. Addington himself was offered a Cabinet post with a 
peerage, on both of which however he expressed doubts; on the former 
because the suggestion, of the Lord Presidency of the Council, was a 
second best to a Secretaryship of State, on the latter because he thought 
himself too poor to sustain the rank. The resolution of his scruples 
would have to be tackled; and meanwhile three proposals of his own 
were left to some extent in the air. Pitt was prepared to find a junior 
place for an old friend of Addington’s, Henry Hobhouse; but not to rec- 
ommend a high honour for St Vincent in view of what had passed, or to 
see his way, as part of the arrangement, to include Hobart in the 


1. Long to Pitt as in p. 722, n5 above; Camden to same, 21 December 1804 (P.R.O. 
30/8/119, printed in part in Stanhope, IV, 239); Mulgrave to same, 27 December 1804 
(Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5). 

2. Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 22 November, 11 December 1804 (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 
55); same to Pitt, 12 December 1804 (P.R.O. 30/8/143, printed from a copy for the King in 
L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2984). 

3. Ziegler, Addington, 230, and for Canning see Marshall, op. cit., 277-9; according to 
Thomas Grenville, retailing the story at second hand, as late as 21 or 22 December Pitt, 
passing Addington out riding, ‘coldly touched his hat’, on which Addington observed to 
his companion that ‘even that cold greeting was new to him’ (to Grenville, 7 January 1805; 
H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 249). See also Colchester, 1, 530. 
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Cabinet.! This last problem indeed proved the most obdurate in the 
talks that followed through the same channel, for Addington naturally 
wanted a larger showing in Cabinet than himself alone.? He also fought 
a rearguard action against going to the Lords, and in fact at one point 
seemed unlikely to accept any post, though he would allow others to do 
so.? But Pitt, having been the one to make the approach, then stood firm 
on the question of the peerage. He was determined not to have his pre- 
decessor as a colleague in the Commons,‘ and the King unconsciously 
abetted him by his own anxiety, thwarted at the time of Addington’s 
resignation, to recognise that faithful Minister’s services. George III’s 
wishes for an arrangement were indeed abundantly evident; when Pitt 
informed him, on 17 December, that an overture had been made, the 
immediate delighted response almost took the outcome for granted.° 
Pressures were growing as the start of the session drew near. The time 
had clearly come for the principals to take up the talks directly them- 
selves. 

On 23 December, therefore, they met at Hawkesbury’s house at Combe 
Wood for what proved to be the first of several conversations.® ‘The occa- 
sion may have come as a personal relief to them both. Certainly it did so 
for Addington, who two months earlier had confessed that he needed only 
an expression — as it was described — of ‘kindness and sense of justice’ to 
recall a happier past; and Pitt for his part exclaimed on entering the room, 
‘I rejoice to take you by the hand again’. As he said to Wilberforce, ‘we 
have been friends from our childhood, and our fathers were so before us’; 
and at that moment of reconciliation the early tone was indeed instinc- 
tively reproduced. Other rapprochements are said to have followed: Long 


1. P. 723, n2 above for 12 December 1804, and see also Colchester, 1, 532—3. L.C.G. I, U1, 
xxx—ii lists the non-Cabinet posts in Addington’s Ministry. Hobart, for whom see p. 553 
and ng, and cf. 640 above, succeeded his father as Earl of Buckinghamshire in November, 
and will be so described henceforth. Vansittart had been considered, apparently not very 
seriously, for the Irish Secretaryship in the summer (see L.C.G JIT, IV, no. 2907 and n1). 

2. He tried in fact to have Bragge-Bathurst included as well. 

3. See Pellew, op. cit., II, 327-30. 

4. There was speculation at the time about Pitt’s motives in this. Addington’s friends 
claimed that the Minister was afraid of being outshone — which seems, one might say, 
unlikely. But he may well have felt uneasy about the awkwardness that would arise: from 
attacks that would flourish the more readily from the sight of the two recent opponents on 
the same bench, and from the prospect of Addington’s supporters indulging at times in 
uncomfortable indications of their real loyalty. 

5. Pitt to George III, 17 December 1804 (Stanhope, IV, Appendix, xix); George III to 
Pitt, 18 December 1804 (L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2983, printed in part in Stanhope, xx). 

6. For the events of the rest of this paragraph see Pellew, op. cit., II, 327-48, Ziegler, 
Addington, 230-5, Stanhope, IV, 236-41, Colchester, 1, 530, 532-40, A.C., IV, 230-1, L.C.G. III, 
IV, nos. 2986-8, 2990-1, 3004-6 with their notes, B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55, H. of P, III-V 
for the lesser as well as the greater men concerned. Vansittart and two other 
Addingtonians (one being John Sullivan, the supposed channel for the talk between 
Addington and Pitt in January 1803; see p. 581, n2 above) were made Privy Councillors on 
14 January, at the time of the two greater appointments. 
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with Addington, Tom Steele — in the shadows since the acrimonious 
period of 1803 — with Pitt. The remaining difficulties were ironed out over 
the next fortnight. Addington agreed to take his peerage, as Viscount 
Sidmouth, and room was found in the Cabinet for Buckinghamshire 
(Hobart) when Mulgrave succeeded Harrowby from his post at the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Portland, still ill and disinclined to carry on, was 
content to leave as Lord President and did not wish to transfer to the lesser 
place.! Apparently content with that gain as a minimum, Addington did 
not insist on an immediate distribution of his desired crop of junior 
places, and only Vansittart was rewarded with the Irish Secretaryship — 
Bragge-Bathurst having declined it — in due course. On 14 January 1805 
Lord Sidmouth took office as Lord President of the Council, and 
Buckinghamshire as Chancellor of the Duchy.” It remained to be seen 
how the changes would be greeted by the political world. 


1. See pp. 569, 718 for Steele and Portland above; for Buckinghamshire 723-4. 

2. Four days later Pitt dined some of the lesser characters concerned, in a larger party 
some of whose combinations — Canning for instance and Hiley Addington — would have 
seemed curious not many months, or even weeks, before (see Abbot’s diary for 18 January 
1805; P.R.O. 30/9/33). 
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I 


for Britain of any in the Napoleonic War until the climax of 

Waterloo. It was also the most traumatic for himself of any that he 
endured. It opened with a confirmation of policy. For on 7 January the 
Foreign Office received a ‘very unexpected’ communication from Paris, 
dated on New Year’s day, inviting a negotiation for peace. Like the similar 
message of Christmas 1799 this took the form of a letter from the ruler of 
France direct to George III, and the content again was general, expressed 
now from the more confident premiss of established authority and 
strength. What was England to gain from further war? She was highly 
prosperous and — an observation that can hardly have gone down well — 
possessed more territory than she could protect. The world was large 
enough for both; let all share in the relief that would ensue.! The overture 
was skilful, and one that clearly demanded a reply. 

The contents however aroused less discussion than its predecessor had 
done. In 1799 it had been a matter of balancing the desirability of peace 
against Bonaparte’s dangerous but ambiguous record and an assessment — 
misleading as it proved — of his prospects within France. Now it was much 
simpler: after a further five years, not many people, and certainly not Pitt, 
placed any trust in Napoleon’s word.? ‘The letter lacked any detail, and its 
timing was judged to be aimed at confusing the talks with Russia which 
Novosiltsov’s mission was obviously meant to advance. At the same time, a 
flat rejection was ruled out of court. That would be fully exploited in Paris, 
and by those in St Petersburg and Vienna and Berlin who opposed or were 
doubtful of a British alliance. A unilateral decision moreover, whatever its 
tenor, could suggest to prospective allies that Britain might always be 
capable at a less comfortable point of acting on its own.’ And if apprehen- 


r The year 1805, the last full year of Pitt’s life, was the most dramatic 


1. The letter isin PR.O., FO. 27/71. Pitt forwarded it to the King on 8 January (L.C.G. 
HI, TV, no. 3003). For the text see, inter alia, The Annual Register for the Year 1805 (1807), 615. 

2. Cf. p. 688 above. 

3. This was stressed in fact by Leveson Gower before he knew the contents of London’s 
reply, alluding particularly to the Tsar’s suspicion of Addington, as the signatory of the 
Peace of Amiens, now that he had joined the Cabinet (to Harrowby, 5 February 1805; 
Harrowby, Mss, vol. X). 
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sions might be stirred abroad, the threat of criticism must be weighed at 
home. The tone of the reply five years before, when Grenville’s wording 
was allowed to stand, had caused misgivings even among Government’s 
close supporters, and indeed within Government itself;! and public 
opinion was not to be brushed aside. Pitt was clear about this. As he was 
earlier reported to have stressed to the Russian Ambassador, he was 


the most hostile man in the world to a peace with France in the state in 
which she is; but if we continue to fight alone, the nation will grow tired 
of it, and you are acquainted well enough with this country to know 
that, when a nation really wants something, one must give in to it, will- 
ingly or not; 


and again now, 


It is not possible for an English ministry to reject an offer of peace 
without a motive; the country would not allow it to continue the war at 
its pleasure. The government must therefore show that it desires an 
honourable peace that would ensure the safety of Europe. 


If the necessary conditions were then rejected, ‘the nation would support 
...acontinuation of the war’.? 

An answer was accordingly sent on 14 January, by the Foreign Secretary 
to his counterpart Talleyrand — Napoleon’s view of protocol being treated 
with the same distaste as in the period before he assumed a Crown -, 
which embraced the prospect of a settlement consistent with Britain’s 
‘permanent safety and interests’. Since, however, these were ‘closely con- 
nected with the general security of Europe’, no talks could be contem- 
plated until the Government had consulted those Continental Powers 
with which it was ‘in confidential intercourse and connection’, and espe- 
cially Russia. This response was made known to Parliament at the 
opening of the session the next day; and within the following week the 
Russians were asked to join in a statement of terms necessary for a nego- 
tiation, which could in fact be presented most effectively, as a former self- 
proclaimed mediator, by themselves.* 


1. See p. 341 above, and at this point Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 8 January 1805 (B.L. 
Loan Ms. 72, vol. 55). 

2. Simon Vorontsov to Czartoryski, 10 October 1804, 21 January 1805; quoted in 
Fremont, loc. cit., 63, 193. The argument of course served to underline to Czartoryski and 
the Tsar the need to become more closely involved. ‘That does not make it the less genuine. 

3. Mulgrave to Talleyrand, 14 January 1805 (P.R.O., FO. 27/71); PD., Ill, 2-3. The 
Cabinet’s draft, sent to George III on the 8th (p. 726, nt above), was approved on the 9th 
(Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 247), so that the date of the communication seems to have 
been linked with the opening of the session. The purport of the text was despatched to 
Russia on the 21st (Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, 21 January 1805; PR.O., FO. 65/57, 
printed in Third Coalition, 93-6). 

4. Ibid. See p. 689 above for the attempt at mediation. 
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An immediate safe position was thus tactically established; provided of 
course that the Russians would play. The basic indispensable conditions 
for talks were clearly set forth: the restoration of the King of Sardinia to 
his former territories; evacuation of Italy, and specific provision for the 
future security of Naples; the independence of Switzerland; evacuation of 
Hanover, measures to prevent sudden irruptions into Germany, and the 
re-establishment of fortresses on the right bank of the Rhine.! These were 
provisions directed to a particular end. They coincided with and were 
subsumed in a conspectus of larger scope. 

This latter review, building on the required response to the ‘Tsar’s ideas, 
was completed at the same time. By 19 January it was ready to be relayed.’ 
In view of its future fame it should be followed in some detail here. ‘The 
paper opened with an acceptance of the Tsar’s own stated aims: to rescue 
from French ‘Dominion’ the states subjugated since 1789 and reduce 
France herself to her former limits; to ‘make an arrangement’ for the 
former that would provide for their ‘Security and Happiness’, and a more 
effective obstacle against French encroachment; and ‘to form at the 
Restoration of Peace, a general Agreement and Guarantee for the mutual 
protection and Security of the different Powers, and for reestablishing a 
general System of Public Law in Europe’. The surrender of conquered 
territory was ‘certainly’ the object to which, ‘without any Modification or 
Exception’, both British and Russian ‘wishes would be preferably 
directed, and nothing short of it, can completely satisfy [their] views’. If the 
two Powers could be joined by Austria and Prussia, such a combination 
should suffice to gain all that was proposed. But if; as seemed likely to be 
the case, it proved impossible to include Prussia, the demands on France 
might have to be lessened in respect of the Netherlands (the former 
Austrian Netherlands) and the occupied territories on the left bank of the 
Rhine. It might then be ‘more prudent’ to limit the Allies’ views to obtain- 
ing ‘some moderate acquisition’ for the United Provinces (Holland) 
which would form an additional barrier to France for the future. Even in 
that worst case, however, it remained ‘essential’ to ensure ‘nothing less 


1. Third Coalition, 94. 

2. EO. 65/60. The original document took the form of a communication, officially 
from the Foreign Secretary, to the Russian Ambassador in London, and a copy accompa- 
nied Mulgrave’s despatch no. 1 to Leveson Gower, of 21 January 1805 (FO. 65/57). The 
procedure, together no doubt with the length and importance of the contents, resulted in a 
separate volume in the Foreign Office files. Working drafts, largely in Pitt’s hand, are in the 
Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8. 

The contents have been printed more than once. They were laid before Parliament on 8 
May 1815 (H.C,7. 80 (nd), 279 and Appendix at 627), following the signing of the treaty of 
Vienna on 25 March; but with some passages omitted, as no longer applicable, which were 
restored to a complete text (apart from those proposing forces required at the time) by 
C.K. Webster in British Diplomacy 1813-1815 . . . (1921), Appendix I, itself reprinted in 
Foundations of British Foreign Policy from Pitt (1792) to Salisbury (1902), ed. Harold Temperley 
and Lilhan M. Penson (1928), 10-21. 

For the Tsar’s ideas see pp. 698~9 above. 
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than the Evacuation of the North of Germany and of Italy’, the ‘Re- 
establishment of the Independence of the United Provinces, and of 
Switzerland, the Restoration of the Dominions of the King of Sardinia, 
and Security of Naples’. 

French cessions on the Continent, covering the alternatives, were thus 
defined. That did not in itself address the question of who should benefit 
from the restorations. As the paper stated, a response involved ‘many 
important Considerations’ for two ‘pure and disinterested’ Powers which, 
from their particular situations, had ‘no separate Objects of Their Own 
[here] in the Arrangements . . . for the general interest’.! Where the 
former authorities were capable of resuming and protecting their inde- 
pendence that would of course be the most ‘congenial’ end. But it would 
not always apply. The ‘ancient relations of the Country’ might in some 
instances have been destroyed beyond repair, or independence might be 
‘purely nominal’ and thus inconsistent with security — that ‘Security and 
Happiness’ which ‘internally’ was one of the declared aims, and impor- 
tant likewise for Continental peace. The problems had therefore to be 
taken one by one within the European frame. 

Some could be quite easily answered. The republics of the United 
Provinces and Switzerland, the kingdoms of Sardinia and Naples, and — 
in a rather different context — the duchies of Tuscany and Modena should 
be restored to their earlier forms. But this left Genoa (the Ligurian 
Republic), the so-called Italian Republic including the Papal Legations, 
Parma and Placentia,? the Austrian Netherlands, and ‘the States which 
have been detached from the German Empire’ on the left bank of the 
Rhine. In Italy, none of the second group of northern states had shown 
themselves able or some (above all Genoa) by and large willing to resist the 
French; and it was obvious in fact that ‘these Separate Petty Sovereignties 
would never again have any solid existence in themselves’. ‘Force’ should 
accordingly be concentrated as much as possible in the hands of ‘the chief 
Powers of Italy’, which in the north should be taken as Sardinia and 
Austria. Their territories should be brought into direct geographical 
contact, together with those of the restored Tuscany, which might be con- 
sidered as virtually Austrian;? and on that principle the three Legations 
might be annexed to Austria, the lands of the Ligurian Republic together 
with the south-west part of the Milanese+ and perhaps Parma and 
Placentia to Sardinian Piedmont, and under such a plan Modena, lying 
between the enlarged Sardinia and Tuscany, could ‘safely’ be restored to 
its Duke. 


1. Britain being an island with ‘extensive resources’ and naval superiority, and Russia 
enjoying an ‘immense power, . . . [an] established Continental Ascendency, and remote 
distance’, which respectively gave security against an attack from France ‘even after her 
acquisitions of Influence, power and Dominion’. 

2. See p. 575 above. 

3. Referring presumably to the hereditary connexion of Grand Duke and Emperor. 

4. See p. 322 above; and cf. II, 307. 
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The arguments for extending Austria’s presence in Italy, however, were 
not confined to that region alone. They also contained a ‘great additional 
Inducement’ for her to accept proposals which the British had in mind for 
territories nearer home. For of course the most critical question affecting 
British interests on the Continent was the future of the Low Countries; 
and that must involve the Emperor’s own interests, in the settlement of 
the Austrian Netherlands and, as a direct consequence, his position within 
the German Empire vis-a-vis his rival Prussia. The latter issue in its turn 
was naturally of close concern to Russia, impinging on her policies in an 
arc from Poland to the Balkans. No one problem in fact bearing on the 
possible quadrilateral Coalition could easily be divorced from the others; 
and in London’s view, gains for Austria ‘on the side of Italy’ were highly 
desirable to balance any gains accruing to Prussia elsewhere. 

This was the more so as the latter might fall largely on the Low 
Countries themselves. Such a prospect could indeed kill several birds with 
one stone. If Prussia could be tempted thereby into an alliance, an attack 
by her on the region, after driving the enemy out of northern Germany, 
would fill an appropriate role within a combined plan. An involvement in 
the west moreover could help focus Berlin’s diplomacy in that direction, 
rather than on the sensitive quarter in north-east Europe where both 
Russian and Austrian fears would at once be aroused. And given the expo- 
sure of the Austrian Netherlands to France and the need of a stronger 
barrier for the Dutch, transfers of some territories to a stronger Power 
could meet a long-felt want.! The British therefore suggested that north- 
east Flanders behind a ‘military line’ from Antwerp to Maastricht should 
be annexed to Holland, while Prussia would receive ‘the remainder of the 
Netherlands, together with the Duchies of Luxembourg and Juliers, and 
the other Territories between the Meuse and the Moselle’.? This would be 
a substantial accession, not least for a nation with no proprietary access to 
the sea west of the Baltic.? But the British proposed more. Prussia’s mili- 
tary efforts could be so important, and French counter offers probably so 


1. Cf. the effect of Prussia’s favourable intervention on Pitt’s early crisis with France 
over Holland eighteen years before; I, 529-38. He and Grenville had moreover contem- 
plated such an accession in 1796 as part of an attempt to lure Prussia back from her recent 
neutrality (see II, 528, 624). 

2. I quote the exact wording because possession of these lands in the cockpit of Europe 
over the past two centuries constitutes in itself an historical palimpsest. The ‘Duchy of 
Juliers’ ( Julich) in particular, together with some adjacent territories, had been ruled by 
Prussia (initially Brandenburg) since the early seventeenth century until they were ceded to 
France in 1796; and would thus now be returned direct. The rest fell within the Emperor’s 
possessions. ‘Those wishing to follow the bewildering transfers of authority in detail may 
do so in the Ad/as to the second edition of the original Cambridge Modern History (1924), 
Introduction, Section IV. 

3. Which itself raised the possible objection — as Pitt himself acknowledged in Cabinet 
(Mulgrave to Pitt, 15 December 1804; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5) — that 
it would give her extra weight in the maritime Armed Neutrality of which she was a 
member (cf. pp. 395, 399 above). On the other hand it might draw her into a closer com- 
mercial connexion with Britain. 
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extensive, that it might ‘even’ be advisable — acknowledging the prospect 
of Austrian ‘jealousy’ — to add the territory recovered from France on the 
left bank of the Rhine east of the Moselle. If the scale of these induce- 
ments, taken together, was however thought excessive — and Pitt seems to 
have been well aware that it might! — a larger slice of Flanders might 
perhaps go to Holland, and other choices (including the retention by 
France) be considered for the lands between the Moselle and the Rhine, 
though those between the Meuse and the Moselle should still be consoli- 
dated with Prussia’s part of the Netherlands. Of course if she failed to 
enter an Alliance its demands ‘on this Side of Europe’ might have to be 
reduced; ‘probably’ (and presumably initially) to the French evacuation of 
northern Germany and the re-establishment of an independent Holland 
with the additional barrier from Antwerp to Maastricht — leaving open, 
inferentially, the settlement of the rest of the Netherlands, on which the 
British memorandum had already noted that ‘Events have put out of 
question the Restoration of them to... Austria... and they... evidently 
can never exist separate and independent’.? 

Territorial arrangements however would remain imperfect, after the 
experience of unbridled French aggression and change, unless there was a 
regulatory system that could offer ‘Solidarity and Permanence’. 
Developing the Tsar’s generalised ideas against the background of their 
own abortive suggestions of seven years before, the British agreed that all 
the principal Powers should engage by treaty to protect and support one 
another against any attempt to ‘infringe’ their respective possessions and 
rights.? A comprehensive system of ‘Public Law in Europe’ should be ‘re- 
established’ to prevent attempts at disturbance, particularly of the kind 
inflicted in ‘the disastrous era of the French Revolution’; and to give the 
treaty effect, it should enjoy a ‘Special Guarantee’ by Britain and Russia 
which would bind them by a separate engagement to ‘take an active Part’ 
in preventing such dangers. Some specific proposals gave detail to the 
concept. The several Powers of Italy might enter a defensive alliance. The 
same aim could be considered for ‘the Germanic Body’, though its unsat- 
isfactory state cast doubt on the prospect of that being achieved. Perhaps 
the weakness there could be countered by a version of the barrier for the 
Netherlands — by the provision of fortresses, manned possibly by 
Austrians and Prussians and maintained at combined German expense, 
along a stretch from Basle northwards to command the principal 
approaches from France. The Dutch for their part might be called on to 


1. Atleast according to Vorontsov. On 21 January he reported that the plans for Prussia 
in the Low Countries and adjacent barrier territories to the south-east were ‘not really 
matters to which importance is attached here’. Pitt had ‘often’ said that they were put 
forward because no better ones had been found for the purpose (to Czartoryski; Memozrs of 
Czartoryski, Il, 72). 

2. This last conclusion, it may be noted, was stated in the paper at a point where the 
proposals for Prussia herself had still to be introduced. 

3. Cf. pp. 134-5, and also 202-3 above. 
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keep up an army sufficient for defence against ‘sudden’ attack, while 
Britain would ‘induce’ Hanover to maintain a ‘considerable’ force in 
support and would act with other Powers to pay for ‘German’ troops 
who would garrison a stronger barrier on the future line. Finally, turning 
to the disturber of the peace herself, the great question remained how 
far the Allies, now or in the future, should direct their views to the re- 
establishment of monarchy, and the restoration of the Bourbon line. Like 
Russia, Britain considered that such a settlement was ‘highly desirable’ 
and that it should be promoted on every ‘fair occasion’. But it ought to be 
assessed in the prospective Coalition as ‘only a secondary object’, and one 
‘which could in no case justify the prolongation of the War’ if peace could 
otherwise be satisfactorily obtained. In any case, no ‘active or decided 
measures’ could be taken until military success allowed and ‘a strong and 
prevailing disposition’ was then shown by the French themselves. 
Meanwhile, and once more in agreement with the Tsar, the greatest care 
should be taken to give them no cause to apprehend any design to dictate 
by force, or to ‘dismantle the antient Territories of France’. 

Such was the frame within which a Project for a treaty had now been 
prepared and was despatched to St Petersburg a few days later with a copy 
of the long review. 


This deployment of Pitt’s ideas for Europe came, quite soon in per- 
spective, to claim an historical significance that has endured ever since. 
Within a decade the paper entered the canon of classic statements of 
British foreign policy. That it was truly Pitt’s there need be no serious 
doubt. The Foreign Secretary of course was involved; he officially signed 
the document sent to Vorontsov and the despatch to Russia containing the 
Project. There is also evidence of a personal contribution on his part; 
even before he succeeded Harrowby, and while he was not yet closely in 
touch with the progress of Novosiltsov’s mission, Mulgrave sent his 
thoughts on these ‘extensive & important subjects’ to the Minister.! Nor 
did he do so in response to a request — which might not have been surpris- 
ing — on the military aspects; for though the Cabinet included one other 
member, Chatham, who held a military post, Mulgrave was senior to him 
in rank and had been introduced partly for his military judgment.? His 
observations however were wholly concerned with the matters of policy 
themselves; and in one respect at any rate they may have been of use. For 
while Mulgrave made an unsuccessful proposal that Holland should be 
annexed to Prussia, he argued against doubts of such a transfer of 
large parts of the Low Countries in case that should unduly increase her 


1. 15 December 1804 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5; published in E. 
Ingram’s ‘Lord Mulgrave’s Proposals for the Reconstruction of Europe in 1804’ (Hf, vol. 
XIX, no. 2, 511~20)). He referred in his letter to ‘the communications’ which ‘engaged my 
attention’ and ‘heard of for the first time at the Cabinet yesterday’. 

2. Cf. pp. 672, 670 above. 
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maritime strength, on lines which could have aided Pitt in reaching his 
own conclusion.! Otherwise there 1s little to suggest that the advice, sub- 
mitted im December, seriously affected the subsequent proposals; let 
alone, as has been claimed,;that it contained ‘the origin of Pitt’s plan for 
the territorial reconstruction of Europe’.2 That is not a sequel which 
follows from the obvious fact that the letter preceded the Minister’s paper; 
and indeed its contents might rather be thought to mark the origin of 
Mulgrave’s own education in foreign affairs. An introductory exposition — 
as was provided — of basic principles applying to the treatment of territo- 
ries in a negotiation, with examples taken from beyond the Continental 
mainland itself, might have been viewed as an otiose product of an intelli- 
gent neophyte approaching a subject of which, as he confessed, he had no 
specific knowledge. His main point — the need for the bulk of Austrian and 
Prussian gains to be kept apart, in Italy and northern Europe respectively 
— held nothing new, though the implication for ‘petty’ states was spelt out 
perhaps more bluntly than usual. And it may not be fanciful to sense 
throughout the presentation a certain unawareness of the context of 
British diplomacy in the recent war.’ Nor in point of fact is there much 
sign of Mulgrave’s close involvement in the later stage of the talks with 
Novosiltsov: no particular mention of his name in that capacity occurs in 
Vorontsov’s reports at the critical stage. It was indeed Harrowby’s advice 
that Pitt continued to respect, when the former Foreign Secretary recov- 
ered enough to sit in on some Cabinet meetings in the spring. Mulgrave’s 
letter could have bolstered his chances as a replacement, under the 
Muinister’s eye: it would have been a remarkable achievement for any one 
so lacking in direct experience to have immediately moulded a balanced 
policy deriving from a rich and complex past.° 

The nature of that balance and derivation — the framework and direc- 
tion — of Pitt’s paper requires some further comment, not least because 
of the particular occasion of its fame. For the proposals, not published at 
the time and rendered abortive by the continuing war, came into their 
own as a basis for the British success at the peace talks in 1814-15. “They 
formed’, it has been said, ‘his legacy to Castlereagh. What the master .. . 


1. See p. 730 and ng above. 

2. Ingram, loc. cit., 514. His claim, it should be noted, specifically excludes the provi- 
sions in the paper of January 1805 for ensuring the longer term future security of the 
Continent. 

3. This suspicion is admittedly conjectural. I can only say that I have the impression of 
a vacuum — a lack of awareness for instance of the British views expressed in 1798 (see pp. 
202-3, allowing for the change in circumstances, above). 

4. See Memoirs of Czartoryski, 11, 69~70, 72-3, 75-6. 

5. Even a year later indeed he put the position fairly to Pitt. ‘I have so sincere and long- 
rooted a deference to your opinions that I am not disposed to press any ideas of mine very 
far, when you make any objection to them in the first instance; nor do I ever recur again to 
my own suggestions when they are unconnected with the department which you have 
assigned to me’ (6 January 1806; The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1, Appendix F, 


587-8). 
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formulated in 1805, the disciple put into practice at the Congress of 
Vienna.’! Castlereagh himself acknowledged the inheritance more than 
once. Some assessment of its character becomes the more germane. 

Changes of emphasis and detail of course occurred within a tumultu- 
ous interval; as indeed they had done since the British had last set forth 
their ideas, in search of a quadrilateral alliance in 1798.? To take one 
prominent example, in that year the Government welcomed any prospect 
of Prussian operations in the Low Countries, but not necessarily a trans- 
fer of territory in preference to the creation of a new single independent 
state; in 1805 its choice was for Prussia to be given most of the Austrian 
Netherlands, plus some additions to the south; in 1815 a sovereign 
Belgium came into existence. Such tergiversations, affecting the region of 
highest consequence of all to this country, might seem to raise the ques- 
tion whether underlying ‘principles’ can be postulated at all.’ In reality, 
however — and bearing in mind Pitt’s qualifying doubt about the proposal 
of 1805* —, the search as always to secure the best form of security against 
France exemplified the strength of the fundamental concept of the 
balance of power. 

For that doctrine, applying strongly and directly to this instance, 
informed the British approach now as it had done for some two centuries, 
the means being adapted in furtherance of the ends. It was not seen in 
London as purely a convenience serving an island state, for it was aimed 
by definition to embrace the Continental mainland, in practice more 
often than not enlisting the internal divisions but accepting the classic 
ideal, deriving from Europe itself, of a comity of nations: ‘a kind of 
republic, the members of which, though independent, unite, through the 
ties of common interest, for the maintenance of order and liberty’.® Thus 
Burke had cited Vattel’s Law of Nations; pursuing a line of thought, 
endemic in Western society, whose current pattern had developed in the 
century following the Thirty Years War. It was one that supported an ideal 
of moderation in reaching treaty settlements, which the normal military 


1. Temperley and Penson, The Foundations of British Foreign Policy, 9. Castlereagh of 
course was by then the Foreign Secretary. 

2. See p. 731, ng above. 

3. As eg in Webster, British Diplomacy 1813-1815, xl: ‘Castlereagh did not invent, but 
inherited from Pitt, the principles upon which his actions were based.’ 

4. P. 730, ng above. 

Some interesting consequences might be envisaged if — but ifs are delusive — that trans- 
fer of territory to Prussia had been agreed, and endured: no independent Belgium to be 
supported if invaded, and a much closer geographical threat from a Power which, as Pitt 
paused briefly to wonder, might have set out at some point, as eventually it did, to increase 
its maritime strength. 

5. Quoted from Burke’s Thoughts on French Affairs of 1778 in Stephen R. Groubard, 
‘Castlereagh and the Peace of Europe’ (The Journal of British Studies, Volume III, Number I, 
86); an article to which I am indebted in general here. 

See also RH. Hinsley, Power and the Pursuit of Peace . . . (1963), particularly chs. 8, 9, for 
developments (not least in Prussia and Russia at this time) in the relationship of the tradi- 
tion to the specific prospect of a federalist pattern. 
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constraints of the period did much to impose in any case. Crushing victor- 
ies were rare, and even then could seldom end a war in the same annual 
campaign; the defeated or disadvantaged Power was still in existence, 
with its institutions intact, remaining an entity to be considered within 
‘the family of nations’. Napoleon had introduced a new dimension in that 
respect, as he would continue to do. But statesmen’s views on the wider 
considerations had not — all the more emphatically — suffered a basic 
change. Pitt’s own survey, it was true, contained some novel elements in 
degree, not all of which, it might be argued, were consistent with this fact. 
The summary elimination of many small sovereignties in Italy and 
Germany, designed to stabilise Austria’s and Prussia’s separate interests, 
was applied to them as a class, not merely as specific states.! The particular 
right of two Powers jointly to guarantee a system inclusive of all might in 
time raise questions for the international order which the claim was 
designed to protect. Such innovatory aspects attracted the attention of 
posterity. They do not obscure the conclusion that the review was rooted 
in assumptions which made the peace whose shape it foreshadowed the 
last of the great eighteenth-century settlements. The statesmen gathered 
at Vienna before and after Waterloo — Hardenberg and Metternich, 
Talleyrand and Wellington no less than Castlereagh — were all thinking, 
from their different points of vantage, in terms of a doctrine that seemed 
‘self-evidently true’.? It had to be reasserted by necessary adjustments 
from an upheaval, actual and conceptual, which the ‘armed opinions’ of 
revolution in successive French stages had introduced.* And the arrange- 
ments had of course to be tailored, as in Pitt’s own paper, to the situation 
at the time — as the ample deletions from it showed when it was first pub- 
lished in 1815.4 For in January 1805 the Minister was writing with a parti- 
cular object in view. While he looked towards a Grand Coalition, he 
needed to regain Russia as an immediate partner whether to achieve that 
end or, in case of its failure, a visible strategic course in default. It was in 
that frame that he set his picture, in a way designed to satisfy the ‘Tsar’s 
approach: to link Alexander’s declaration of principles, unanchored as it 
stood in specifics, to a conspectus which comprehended both. It was an 
exercise that came naturally to him. For while he had become cautious of 
generalities, he had always disliked patching and wherever feasible was 
impelled to seek a pattern of intellectual control. “His vision was practical, 
but it was not the less real for that’.° If a combination of qualities once 
regularly acclaimed as his hallmark had more lately seemed to be uncer- 
tain, this occasion produced a reminder that the capacity was not lost. 


1. Novosiltsov however had himself been authorised to propose some such treatment 
for the ‘many little States’ in the German Confederation (to Czartoryski, nd; Memoirs of 
Czartoryski, I, 65-6). Cf. for Italy p. 729 above. 

2. Groubard, loc. cit., 83. 

3. Pitt’s phrase in 1799; p. 228 above. 

4. See p. 728, n2 above. 
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Pitt’s views may have made an impact at a remove on the Congress of 
Vienna, in a period in which British arms were prominent in western 
Europe. They made less on the Russians now, when there were no British 
troops on the mainland and at best the prospect of relatively few. The draft 
of a Provisional Treaty reached St Petersburg on the last day of February. 
Its immediate reception came as something of a shock.! Given the context 
of the detailed territorial proposals contained in the accompanying review, 
and the recent declaration of conditions for peace talks to be sent to France, 
the Project itself concentrated on financial arrangements in relation to the 
troops to be actively deployed.? Russia was to furnish a quota to be agreed 
towards a force of 400,000 men if Austria too was engaged, or 500,000 
including Prussia, in return for a subsidy of £1'/; million a year, payable 
monthly, for every 100,000 ‘actually employed’. Austria herself, in view of 
her poverty, would however be allowed the first few months’ payments in 
her period of preparation.’ For the rest, no party must make a separate 
peace; and by a separate article Austria, Sardinia and Prussia (the first and 
third if combatant) would receive unspecified territory at the peace, the 
first two in Italy, the third, together with the Dutch, in the ‘barrier’ country 
on the left bank of the Rhine. None of this was well received: Czartoryski’s 
answer was dissatisfied and swift. Taking the two British documents 
together, he objected to both the financial and territorial proposals. Austria 
had stated her needs as £6 million, including £2 million for her prepara- 
tions, and the offered sum was quite inadequate; nor did he relish Leveson 
Gower’s hint that, if so, Russia might like to find some of that requirement 
from the subsidy to herself. The territorial gains for the two prospective 
partners, on the other hand, were excessive. The proposals for Prussia were 
‘extravagant’: she was already a large military Power, whose strength 
should not be so greatly augmented; while those for Austria in Italy 
exceeded Vienna’s own aims. Russia could not ‘so entirely lose sight of 
[her] interests’ as thus to strengthen the two neighbours on whose borders 
she had already to keep two armies of observation, while she herself would 
be devoting 170,000 men, as Czartoryski now disclosed, to the war. He had 
shown the British ideas to the Austrian envoy in St Petersburg, and the 
British could expect a Counter Project which he himself would draw up. 
But this was not a matter to be rushed; it would require ‘some little time’.* 


1. Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 1, 21 January 1805; Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 

7, 6 March 1805 (FO. 65/57). 

2. Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 2, 21 January 1805 (FO. 65/57; printed in Third 
Coalition, 88-92). See pp. 7259 above for the terms for peace talks. 

3. This in total was the £5 million allowed for in Pitt’s budget of 18 February; see p. 
693 above; and cf. 695. 

4. Leveson Gower’s expressions throughout (Third Coalition, 88-92); and cf. for the last 
point his private letter to Pitt (7 March 1805; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/6). 
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Faced with such a cold reception, the British Ambassador pinned much 
faith on Novosiltsov’s return. That too, however, proved a disappoint- 
ment. The Russian had left England with the plaudits of his hosts, carry- 
ing ‘the highest . . . esteem and regard of every member of His Majesty’s 
Government’.! But once back in St Petersburg it seemed clear that either 
he had misjudged the limits of his brief or that Pitt and his colleagues 
built too much on the acceptance of points that had still to be confirmed 
or resolved.? ‘The returning envoy’s presence helped lighten the atmos- 
phere on his arrival.’ But while conversations later in March took place in 
a friendlier spirit, and the Russians remained apparently anxious to reach 
an agreement as soon as they could, there was no disguising the 
differences which the recent developments overlaid. 

Leveson Gower had now to earn the latitude given him to conclude a 
Provisional Treaty, a result. for which Pitt himself was calling without 
delay.* It was not easy to decide what could be allowed by way of altera- 
tions to the Project. The Ambassador recognised that Czartoryski was 
under serious pressure from opponents at Court, and that the Russians’ 
information from Vienna and Berlin did not point to a wider Alliance 
soon. The ‘Tsar himself moreover remained displeased with Britain’s 
treatment of Spain and the subsequent rupture, and suspected that the 
troops intended to act in the Mediterranean would be used against 
Spanish colonies instead.° Such considerations had to be borne in mind 
when the Counter Project appeared. Meanwhile Czartoryski announced 
that, in conformity with the British suggestion, the Russians would deliver 
a joint response to Napoleon’s message, and that they would do so by 
despatching Novosiltsov to Paris, the Austrians and Prussians being 
informed.°® 


1. Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, 21 January 1805 (Third Coalition, 96). And see same to 
same on 17 April (no. 12; FO. 65/57), confirming Novosiltsov’s ‘good disposition & judi- 
cious thinking’, which gave ground for “a sanguine expectation’ that his arrival would have 
its effect on Czartoryski. 

2. Pitt’s own optimism following the talks pervades a private letter to Leveson Gower on 
the day the British papers were completed for St Petersburg (21 January 1805; P.R.O. 
30/29/384). The Ambassador however came to the conclusion that Novosiltsov was 
responsible for a partly false impression (to Pitt, 12 April 1805; loc. cit.). 

3. He arrived on7 March, and Leveson Gower in the next fortnight thought that he had 
some effect (to Mulgrave, nos. 10, 11 of 7, 22 March 1805, in FO. 65/57; same to Pitt, 
Private, 22 March 1805, in PR.O. 30/8/1532). 

4. Cf. pp. 700-1 above; Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 3, 21 January 1805 (Third 
Coalition, 96); Pitt to same, sd (P.R.O. 30/29/384). 

5. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, nos. 6, 9 of 16 February, 7 March 1805 (Third Coalition, 
107-8, 114); same to Pitt, Private, 22 March 1805 (P.R.O. 30/8/152). See pp. 705, 696, 
above for Spain and for the British forces on offer for the Mediterranean. 

According to the Grenvilles, the Russians were also unhappy about the admittance of 
Addington — still regarded as incompetent and pacific at heart — to the Cabinet 
(Buckingham, II). 

6. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, nos. 8, 11 of 7, 22 March 1805 (Thord Coalition, 113-14, 
121). 
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This was far from satisfactory. The hope in London had clearly been for 
a firm reply to Napoleon on the lines suggested — his acceptance of condi- 
tions before talks could take place! —, after which matters would be left to 
him. Now there was a strong possibility that conversations of some kind 
could not be avoided; and the prospect might be the less welcome depend- 
ing on what the proposed joint terms might be. The Ambassador soon 
learned their nature. On 7 April he despatched the synopsis of a 
Provisional Treaty, in which the Russians’ conditions were incorporated 
and — a disturbing prospect — could be made known selectively in Paris. As 
his recent discussions had led him to expect, they were not likely all to be 
to London’s taste. 

Much of course was perfectly agreeable or tolerable: falling within 
acceptable limits of negotiation.? The objects of the alliance were broadly 
restated, the independence of Holland, Italy and ‘Germany’ indeed being 
added to that of Switzerland, the first with the addition of the former 
Austrian Netherlands and the fourth with those of Geneva and Savoy. 
Financial provisions were accepted, with one partial exception on which 
compromise was soon reached. Some diplomatic provisions were added 
relating to other Powers: Britain was asked to accept stipulations agreed by 
Russia with Austria and/or Sweden in return for either of them joining the 
war in the course of the year, and also her mediation with Spain if the 
latter secretly agreed to join the Allies within three months of the start of 
their campaign. And it was confirmed that the form of French government 
would not be dictated before or at the peace, and — announced slightly 
later — that the two Allied Powers would make common cause (though the 
word guarantee was not used)’ against infractions of the general settle- 
ment for which a congress would be duly called. Nor indeed would France 
be the only country to choose its pattern of government: the same would 
apply to the Dutch — with a preference expressed for the restoration of the 
Orange dynasty — and to the Swiss, and a strong hint was included for 
Sardinia as well. The nostrum of constitutional self-determination, so 
dear to the Tsar in these years, was thus to be given covenanted form — the 
need to secure the peace by a concert established on the foundation of 
justice, equity and human rights (‘les droits des gens’). And while this had 
not so far been a subject arousing comment in London, and was applied 
more specifically than Leveson Gower approved, he accepted an amended 
wording rather more likely to allay British fears.* 


1. P. 727 above. 

2. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 13, 7 April 1805 (Third Coalition, 127-30). 

3. Cf. pp. 698, 731 above. 

4. Leveson Gower’s instinctive reaction was instructive: that of a good Whig to a theme 
reflecting an admiration for British constitutionalism (cf. p. 698 above) but now contami- 
nated by the dreadful example of Continental revolution. For his part, he disliked the 
Russians’ own ideas for northern Italy (see below) as embodying ‘the impolicy, as well as 
injustice of parcelling out countries without regard to any natural tie and relation between 
the sovereign and the subject’ (to Mulgrave, no. 11, 22 March 1805; op. cit., 122). 
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So far so reasonably good. But the draft contained some less palatable 
clauses. Prussia was to be granted only the small territories ceded by her 
to France in 1796, when she had left the war, plus enough land — but no 
more — to form an efficient barrier line: a deliberately narrow reward, 
which took no account of Pitt’s argument — though one admittedly open 
to discussion — for an acquisition whose scale would provide a handsome 
inducement and could also block later calls for territory elsewhere more 
sensitive to Russia herself.! The treatment of Sardinia could likewise have 
an undesirable consequence. Her old possessions, it was stated, should of 
course be restored, and enlarged to provide greater security. But if 
Napoleon needed persuasion to accept the important loss of Piedmont, 
he might have to be offered, in personal compensation, some other north- 
ern Italy territory, which would be reserved for a member of his family as 
a Bonaparte possession — not one of the French state. This last idea, novel 
to the British, was the more disagreeable as embodying a general 
approach which Czartoryski indeed made quite plain. If Novosiltsov was 
to stand a chance of success — if peace was to be gained without further 
fighting — Allied firmness must be combined, as an immediate measure, 
with restraint. France could not be driven too far, let alone accept a British 
ultimatum which moreover would only encourage the doubts in Austria 
and Prussia. It was necessary to prove to all — and this, as presented, was a 
Continental parallel to the position in Britain — that Napoleon had 
rejected reasonable offers and was bent on war. Unless therefore her line 
of approach was accepted in London, it was useless to expect Russia to 
undertake a joint response.? 

In the light of the truths which past experience had revealed, or under- 
lined, this attitude should perhaps not have caused such surprise. The two 
previous Coalitions had been replete with examples of deep underlying 
differences between an island and a continental state. The current hopes of 
both Powers for a speedy agreement had raised expectations. But the 
Russians were upset by the apparent lack of concern for their necessary 


The attitude of Czartoryski, and of the Tsar, to national sentiment and to self-represen- 
tation has given rise to debate over the years; as indeed, with no very interesting outcome, 
has Pitt’s. Wellington is said to have stated later, to a Spanish general, that in the autumn of 
1805 the Minister forecast a popular rising in Spain at some point against the French which 
would lead to the liberation of Europe, a tale that seems doubtful on several counts (see 
Holland Rose, II, 524); and certainly with his eyes set on immediate concerns within the 
context of the balance of power, Pitt made no observation of any kind in reply to this 
point. His tacit lack of enthusiasm, in fact, disappointed the Russians. 

I. See p. 730 and n2 above. 

2. The Russians’ point of view on Italy was made plain by Leveson Gower to Mulgrave 
in his no. 11 of 22 March (Third Coalition, 121-2); their general view ibid and in his despatch 
of 7 April (for which see p. 738, n2 above). Cf. p. 727 above for Pitt and opinion at home. 

Czartoryski’s reasoning on the approach to France, deployed on lines that inter alia must 
satisfy a Tsar who was himself by no means enthusiastic for war and on whom his adviser 
depended for final support, is well explained in W.H. Zawadzki, A Man of Honour. . . (1993), 
115-16, 121. 
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interests, while the British found the argument for restraint with Napoleon 
—by no means the same in their view as those for a balance with France at 
the peace! — a disturbing reminder of a familiar caution. This applied to 
Europe. But their disquietude was heightened in its turn by the treatment of 
their own interests as a maritime nation, on which the Russians proceeded 
to raise three points. Britain should return her conquests in the present war, 
and the suggestion was made that as a bonne bouche to aid Novosiltsov’s talks 
she might offer something small in addition, say Pondicherry in India, from 
the previous war. The general proposal in point of fact was unlikely to 
prove objectionable to London, for certain parts of the world in a general 
settlement at the peace; but very much less so if it was automatically to 
include India and the Indian sphere,? and meanwhile there was little 
mileage to be gained in a goodwill offer relating to the past. More serious 
was a proposal, which would be specifically reported to Napoleon, for a dis- 
cussion of reform to the British ‘Maritime Code’, in which Russia would 
use her good offices in a congress of ‘the great Continental Powers’. And 
thirdly, if the outcome of Novosiltsov’s talks was found to turn on a refusal 
to cede Malta to the British, he should be empowered to promise their 
evacuation of the island and replacement by a Russian garrison, pending 
some later arrangement approved by the Maltese.’ 

There was thus a great deal to be done if a treaty was to be signed soon. 
The pressures for that result however were not to be underrated. Both 
parties wanted an agreement, the British to pursue a strategy and secure a 
voice in its direction, the Russians to gain financial support and, if an ade- 
quate peace could not be reached, to enjoy the Allied advantages of 
having been the medium of support for others. Leveson Gower steered 
an anxious path. He could only go on ‘the spirit’ of his instructions: 
‘nothing but the extreme importance of immediately concluding an 
agreement... could possibly have induced me to accede without previous 
authority’ from home..° For by the end of the first week in April, after fre- 
quent meetings, the Ambassador had decided to go ahead subject to two 
basic modifications; and, with these secured, a Provisional Treaty was 
signed on the 11th. Each side — for so the parties might be described by this 
point — could draw some satisfaction from the document as well as some 
doubts.® All the more open points affecting the territorial arrangements in 
Europe were left to follow the Russians’ preference: on Prussia, on 


1. See pp. 729, 734-5 above. 

2. Cf. p. 441 above. 

3. Cf. pp. 557, and for the last provision 586 above. 

4. See p. 697 above. 

5. To Mulgrave, no. 13, 7 April 1805 (Third Coalition, 131-2). 

6. The text may be found op. cit., 265~75. It followed a form, divided into public, ‘sepa- 


rate’ and ‘secret separate’ articles, which was altered from the Russians’ draft after they 
had been led to appreciate that the final treaty, containing financial provisions, might have 
to be presented to Parliament (Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 14, 12 April 1805; op. cit., 
133~4). The text of the public articles themselves was not to be made public by either party 
until after Novosiltsov’s return from Paris (and presumably then in case of his failure). 
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Austria, and on the reservation of land for the Bonapartes — which, 
Leveson Gower commented, he had agreed because he was virtually sure 
that it would not be accepted as a quid pro quo. He had also agreed that 
Novosiltsov might inform the French of Britain’s willingness to return its 
conquests of the current war, though he would not take it on himself to 
include ‘the East Indies’.! But on the other two questions affecting the 
nation’s trading and naval interests he stood absolutely firm. He refused, 
after ten days’ pressure, to put his name to any form of words, for any 
might open a prospect of discussion on the maritime system of law — the 
recent case of Spain indeed could underline that point? — and suggest an 
indication of possibilities for Malta. He did not budge when threatened 
with a rupture of the negotiation — a fate which he thought less likely than 
delay — and in the end both proposals were dropped, from the Provisional 
‘Treaty at least. His responsibility had been heavy, and he was understand- 
ably nervous of the reception in London: looking ‘with a very anxious eye’ 
for approbation of ‘arduous and difficult’ efforts. Some of those arose no 
doubt from a not abnormal process of bargaining, and the Russians may 
also have been playing on the impression that the British would go a long 
way for an alliance. But there was more to it than that. The two sides had 
good cause for both their satisfaction and their doubts in each case. The 
talks had underlined the pressures both favouring and complicating a 
partnership: in south-east Europe and the Mediterranean, in western 
Europe, in the concept of Europe after the peace. At this point at any rate 
there was an agreement on paper, and one achieved quite quickly; some 
action could ensue pending ratification; whatever obstacles might still be 
encountered, an instrument was in place on which Russian preparations 
for their troops, with numbers attached, could be set on foot and the 
search for a wider Coalition might succeed with greater hope. 


A spur indeed would be welcome if this latter goal was to be achieved in 
time for a combined campaign. The handling of talks with Vienna and 
Berlin had been entrusted primarily to St Petersburg,* and given the new 
treaty with London matters could perhaps now be brought into focus. 
The defensive Austro-Russian alliance in November 1804 had committed 
235,000 and 115,000 men respectively, and in the warmer atmosphere it 


1. Third Coalition, 135. 

2. See pp. 703-4 above. 

3. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, nos. 13, 14 of 7, 12 April 1805 (op. cit., 133, 140). At any 
rate the Russians were reluctantly impressed; Czartoryski to Vorontsov, 16 April 1805, 
cited by Fremont, loc. cit., 209. 

A letter from Mulgrave to Pitt of 26 April 1805 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/6), wondering from the contents of recent despatches if the envoy was not exceed- 
ing his instructions, gives some colour to the latter’s fears. 

4. P. 697 above. 

5. Cf. pp. 701, 736 above. 
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really seemed possible that a tripartite Coalition might emerge. Even the 
British Minister in Vienna, a confirmed pessimist, had then detected a 
partial thaw.! But the uncertain glow seemed to fade. No distinct signs of 
change followed in the first quarter of 1805; Pitt’s financial offer produced 
no reward — the Austrians were looking to a much larger sum; the 
Russians, themselves finding it hard to gauge the real position, became 
progressively more doubtful of the prospect; and when they signed the 
Provisional Treaty with Britain they were indeed wondering if they might 
not be left to prosecute a land war on their own.? The insistence on 
sending a special envoy to Paris, and the hope of extracting concessions 
from London, were shaped by the fear that otherwise Austria would not 
come in. 

Nor, it seemed, would Prussia. The French were taking care to 
conciliate Berlin, and early in the new year the British Minister there 
was informed that its policy remained one of neutrality. While he, and 
his Government, remained anxious to move by ‘influence [and] atten- 
tion’, the Russians, placed in tactical charge, were convinced indeed 
that coercion was now required.* One more approach was made 
however, in February 1805, when a special envoy was sent from St 
Petersburg to propose a bilateral defensive alliance. With its failure — for 
only a temporising answer could be extracted — their opinion hardened 
farther over the coming months. They gained Prussia’s co-operation in 
obtaining passports for Novosiltsov’s mission to Paris, and Berlin was 
already trying to use its good offices to avert a chance of war between 
Russia and France. Those however were at its disposal mainly because 
Prussian envoys were continuously engaged in talks in Paris, centring 
on the possibility of garrisoning or obtaining Hanover if the French 
would withdraw.° Hardenberg and his king were still walking a tight- 
rope. But as spring gave way to summer, the balance was increasingly 
threatened for them by developments elsewhere. A decision was begin- 
ning to look unavoidable. French persuasions throughout Europe were 
inviting. But it seemed that Russia was resolved to resist them; and there 
were signs moreover that she might be massing forces for the Prussian 
border itself. 

Much of the friction, and Prussian fears of being bullied into an 
alliance, arose from a prospect of being deprived of the coveted prize of 
Hanover. And this in turn sprang from the possibility, independent of 


1. Paget to Harrowby, no, 62, 16 November 1804 (P.R.O., F.O. 7/72). 

2. See eg Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 15, 14 April 1805 (Third Coalition, 142). 

3. Eg Jackson to Harrowby, no. 128, 27 December 1804 (PR.O., FO. 64/66); Leveson 
Gower to same, no. 14, Secret and Confidential, 24 December 1804 (Third Coalition, 80); 
Mulgrave to Jackson, no. 1, 5 February 1805 (FO. 64/67). Only four despatches were sent 
from London to Berlin from that date to mid May. 

4. Required because the King of Prussia recognised Napoleon’s title while the Tsar did 
not. 

5. Cf. p. 702 above. 
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French inducements, of a further partner for Britain and Russia who 
could then itself well assist in freeing the Electorate. An agreement with 
France was therefore highly attractive. It promised an acquisition, but 
might also forestall a particularly disagreeable loss. For while the 
Prussians and Austrians alike were hesitating to commit themselves, an 
eager candidate for a Coalition had been knocking at the door from the 
North. 

This was an unusual state of affairs for Britain in the perspective of 
the past three decades. The Northern Powers of Denmark and Sweden 
had generally been archetypal, and not always passive, neutrals. Of 
keen interest to London as a source of naval supplies, their mutual 
quarrels under the shadow of Russia had caused occasional concern 
even in peacetime; and the deteriorating wartime relations with 
Denmark had led in the end to Nelson’s attack.! That however was 
caused precisely by her involvement in a revived armed Neutral 
League, for the ebb and flow of sentiment in both northern capitals 
failed to overturn their legal status of non-belligerency. Not indeed 
since the later 1780s had either Power actively sought an alliance to 
include this country.’ But in August 1804 Sweden proposed talks for 
such an end. 

One says Sweden; and of course a national shorthand often has to do 
duty for Governments subject in degree to internal differences of view. 
On this occasion, however, the usage is formally correct. For in this 
instance and to an extent not paralleled even in Russia — the Foreign 
Minister Ehrensvara was no Czartoryski— it was not Ministers or officials 
who favoured such a move; it was the King, the unpredictable Gustavus 
IV. Recent events in France — Bonaparte’s new title and the fate of 
d’Enghien above all — had heightened his quixotic legitimism to a state, 
not infrequent, of paranoia; and the thrust of an autocracy enforced by a 
dangerously unstable temperament sufficed to carry the policy at least 
part of the way. A Secret Convention with Britain, pending a full treaty, 
was signed in Stockholm on 3 December 1804, and ratifications followed 
early in the new year. 

The greatest, indeed the indispensable advantage of such an agree- 
ment lay for this country in the prospect of one between Sweden and 


1. See I, 49-50, II, 275-7, 378, 503-7, 624, pp. 235, 244, 394-5, 555, 612 above for the 
ups and downs of the consequences of neutrality under wartime neutral trade; I, 543 for 


British unease over war in the Baltic in 1788, with its implications for peacetime com- 
merce; op. cit., 550ng for a warning against Denmark’s involvement in a European conflict 
in 1790; II, 9, 13-14, 22 for the Northern Powers’ in the Ochakov affair in 1791. 

2. Sweden in 1788, for a quintuple alliance building in possible conjunction with 
Denmark on the so-called Triple Alhance of Britain, Holland and Prussia; I, 541, and see 
also Ehrman, Commercial Negotiations with Europe, 137-40. Cf. p. 244, n2 above. 

3. PR.O., EO. 73/32 passim. The French text is in Consolidated Treaty Series, ed. Parry, 58 
(1969), 39-40. 

A parallel of Gustavus with Paul of Russia, heightened by the fact of eventual removal 
in each case, springs to mind. 
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Russia. For talks there were likewise under way, and though they were 
not yet concluded the result was reached a month later, in mid January 
1805. Early in the year, therefore, an Allied front could be envisaged for 
northern Germany, and one already provided with a base, for Sweden 
had long held territory in Pomerania on the southern Baltic coast. By 
the Convention of December Gustavus would provide a force, not yet 
settled in detail but offered at 25,000 men, in return for a British subsidy, 
also not yet settled but temporarily set at £60,000. In combination with 
a larger Russian force, a useful army could thus be poised to strike 
towards the west; and Britain for its part would be well placed to play a 
useful and perhaps a profitable role. Hanoverian recruits for the King of 
England’s German Legion could be raised and channelled into 
Pomerania; and supplies could be stored at its port of Stralsund, perhaps 
leading to a beneficial reduction of Swedish duties and restrictions on 
British trade.! At the same time there were some problems, which would 
have to be ironed out. Gustavus was trying to insist that the Russians 
accept his personal command of their joint forces; and while this did not 
affect British troops it would obviously be an unwelcome complication 
for Allied strategy, in the hands of a secondary Power let alone in his 
own. He was also calling for an ‘open avowal’ that the object of the 
‘general’ war was the return of the Bourbons to their throne.? And, as 
had been experienced with his father in peacetime, the financial 
demand was ‘exorbitant’ for services which, though potentially of value, 
were not central to British hopes.’ Such difficulties might be overcome. 
But in the event the last was compounded by another whose extent had 
not been clearly foreseen. For within the framework of Gustavus’s 
crusade there lay also a hard-headed territorial concern. Pomerania, 
gained by Sweden from Brandenburg at the end of the Thirty Years 
War, had been reduced in the east in 1720 by the successor state of 
Prussia as a consequence of the Northern War; and the remaining 
portion might well figure in any prospective arrangement between Paris 
and Berlin. Rumours to that end indeed were rife, Prussian action was 
suspected, and while Gustavus had entertained hopes of his neighbour 
as a fourth member of a Coalition, he was resolved to fortify his 
province, above all Stralsund, and intended to use British money to that 
end. In the early months of 1805,‘ as the Government in London pressed 
for specific Swedish plans, this became increasingly clear while more 
positive intentions became increasingly vague. There was no doubting 
the King’s persistent devotion to the cause of defeating Bonaparte; nor 


1. See Fremont, loc. cit., 172. 

2. The phrases were those of the British Minister in Stockholm, Henry Pierrepont, in 
August 1804 (loc. cit., 165, and see also 244). 

3. The phrase here was that of Camden (see p. 700, n4 above) to Pierrepont on 7 
December (loc. cit., 172-3). For Gustavus III in 1788 see Ehrman, Commercial Negotiations 
with Europe, 139-40. 

4. RO. 73/33 passim for January to early May 1805. 
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to providing part of an Allied army in Pomerania. But by the spring he 
was declaring that his troops must be stationed strictly in the province 
throughout the war; and indeed by May, pleading poverty, was threat- 
ening to reduce the strength of the garrison in Stralsund itself. When 
Britain and Russia signed their own Provisional Treaty, it was not certain 
that either Sweden or Prussia would pledge a commitment to offensive 
support. 


II 


The news of the Anglo-Russian agreement reached London on 9g 
May.' By that time Pitt was in serious, and worsening, political trouble. 
The introduction of Addington, now Sidmouth, to the Cabinet in 
January had brought some of the designed Parliamentary comfort.? 
Opposition, as expected, launched a series of attacks on various ques- 
tions at the start of the new session, in particular on the causes of the 
war with Spain and, once more, on Pitt’s defence legislation. But after 
some hard-fought debates — the final discussion on Spain took the 
Commons to an adjournment at 2 am on 12 February and to a division 
at 6 am on the 13th — the Ministry secured adequate majorities 
throughout.’ At the same time however he encountered difficulty, and 
had to accept some reverses, over his budget;* and division figures, as 
often, told only part of the story. If Sidmouth’s connexion lent 
numbers to the Government lobby, those could hardly be considered 
reliable;° its accession capped the discontents already aroused by the 


1. Endorsement on Leveson Gower’s despatch no. 14 of 12 April 1805 containing the 
contents of the treaty (EO. 65/57). 

2. See pp. 722, 725 above. 

3. For Pitt’s worry of defeat before Addington could be counted in support see Life of 
Wilberforce, III, 208. PD., I gives the proceedings and papers on these two particular sub- 
jects respectively in cols. 155-8, 164-7, 219-22, 256-8, 333—8 (for the Lords), 57-8, 142-4, 
149-55, 224-47, 289-306, 365-409, 410-68 (for the Commons); cols. 45-6, 145-6, 219, 
480-519 (for the Lords), 54, 55-7, 141-2, 247-56 — on the army and ordnance estimates —, 
258-9, 590-626, 634-5, 723-86 (for the Commons). The Ministerial majorities (several 
motions being unopposed) were, on the first, 114 to 36 in the Lords on 11 February, 313 to 
106 in the Commons on 13 February; on the second, 113 to 45 in the Lords on 15 February, 
242 to 96 in the Commons on 21 February, 267 to 127 on 6 March. The Government 
however was foreced to produce papers, particularly on the war with Spain. 

A third question, the continuance of suspension of the habeas corpus bill for Ireland (as 
required annually by law), also gave rise to some lively debates in those two months: see op. 
cit., cols. 469-70, 541-2, 581-9, 719-22 (for the Lords), 311-36, 473-8, 522-34, 560-2 (for 
the Commons). Ministerial majorities were 41~13 in the Lords on 21 February, 112 to 33 in 
the Commons on 8 February and 159 to 54 on the 15th. 

4. See p. 686 above. 

5. According to Canning (to Granville Leveson Gower, 11 January [1805]; PR.O. 
30/29/8(3)), Pitt said that the Addingtonians’ accession would be ‘in no way felt or under- 
stood but in their votes’. For their possible reliability cf. pp. 666, 724 and n4 above. 
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arrangements of the previous May; the Ministry gained no noticeable 
debating strength, and the Cabinet was no more at ease with itself than 
before. ! 

Nor did the Minister for his part do much to encourage doubters. 
The recourse of places and grants was certainly not easy at this point: a 
further batch of recruits had to be accommodated even if the extent 
proved quite modest,? and the process was bound to give renewed 
offence elsewhere. But Pitt was always bad at paying ‘ttle attentions’ of 
any kind,3 as he showed now once more and particularly in one impor- 
tant case. Lord Stafford, at the apex of one of the powerful family con- 
nexions, with a stepbrother close to Canning and to Pitt himself and 
disposing with his wife of six Parliamentary seats, had become increas- 
ingly critical over the past half year, inclining towards Grenville in 
preference to the narrow Administration which had been a disappoint- 
ment.t The admittance of Addington naturally heightened his dis- 
approval. But old ties remained strong, he was not yet committed even 
to Grenville’s own idea of opposition, and might still be won by a per- 
sonal approach. ‘A little early attention from you’, according to a trusted 
source, ‘would secure him — without that I cannot answer’. But though 
other friends continued to urge some ‘explanations’ the Minister did 
not move, he would not bestow a vacant and widely anticipated blue 
ribbon, and in the event the Marquess and, at first confusedly, his MPs 
acted increasingly in company with the Grenvillites.° Nor was this the 
sole instance of this kind, though the outcome was not the same. Lord 
Lowther had been a friend since Cambridge days and a devoted adher- 
ent from the start, was an intimate of Mulgrave’s, and now the patron 
of nine constituencies. But vouchsafed no initial explanation and 
deeply disturbed by what had occurred, he found himself unable, at 
least temporarily, to offer his support. While he remained personally as 
affectionate as ever, and was at last invited to an explanation which he 
would look forward to hearing ‘with every disposition to be satisfied’, he 


1. See pp. 669—76, 642, 717-18 above. Buckinghamshire, as one of the two accessions, 
found it necessary to deny early newspaper reports of ‘jealousies and differences between 
the friends recently reconciled’ (to Auckland, 4 February 1805; 4.C., IV, 231-2), and 
Canning likewise referred to ‘the period’ of their ‘setting up P & A against each other’ (to 
Leveson Gower, 25 February 1805; PR.O. 30/29/8(3)). Ministerial journals were also 
notably quick to issue rebuttals. 

2. See pp. 723-5 above. 

3. Camden in conversation in May 1804 (Malmesbury, IV, 314). 

4. Cf. pp. 652, 659, n5. And cf. 674 for Leveson Gower. 

5. Harrowby to Pitt, 6 January 1805 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly PR.O. 30/58/6); 
Canning to Granville Leveson Gower, 25 February 1805 (P.R.O. 30/29/8(3)); Viscount 
Lowther to Camden, 28 February, 31 March 1805 (Camden Mss U 840 C116/3, 244/4). 
And see Sack, The Grenvillites, 81-2. For the Parliamentary seats involved see the Appendix 
to Sack, “The Lords and Parliamentary Patronage, 1802-1832’, reprinted from an article 
in 1.7, vol. 23 as ch. 17 in Peers, Politics and Power... ,ed. Clyve Jones and David Lewis Jones 
(1986). 
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proved not to be entirely so and a few months later was distinctly 
unsettled at a more critical time.! 

Such instances of course were not new. They reflected the Minister’s 
familiar indolence and reluctance in these matters, the former if anything 
increasing, the latter unlikely to diminish when he was told by an agitated 
Canning that he should not ‘apologise’ through an intermediary but call on 
Stafford himself.? In any case moreover, he professed in January not to be 
greatly worried. He expected ‘the bustle’ to die down quickly;3 and he prob- 
ably meant what he said. The recruitment of Addington caused general sur- 
prise, a widespread doubt as to their future relations, and among many of 
Pitt’s continuing adherents a deep sense of shock. They had been jolted in 
May 1804, and many of them badly, though they were prepared to give him 
the benefit of the doubt. But this was a keener blow. It was perhaps one thing 
to have turned to earlier associates who had served in Addington’s Ministry 
— originally with his own blessing — when he decided that he could not form 
the Administration for which he had hoped. But to admit the man himself 
whose inadequacy had led to the expulsion of that Ministry, and whose 
conduct to his predecessor some regarded as personally obnoxious, was to 
go almost to the end of a hateful road. One early friend, feeling sadly “disre- 
garded’, voiced his disagreement with Pitt’s recent policies, and his pro- 
found disapproval of this step, with a desperate plea. 


You do not know yr present situation. There is a disapprobation of yr 
conduct, & a preparation for declaring it to an extent & nature of wh I 
am sure you are not conscious . . . | cannot bear the idea of the mischief 
wh may happen to you... 


This came in point of fact from one of Stafford’s — or rather his wife’s — 
MPs.* Others, more intimately involved, were as much or more 


1. Lowther to Camden, recalling the early friendship with Pitt (see I, 17) and ‘almost 
invariable’ deference to his opinion (Camden Ms U840 C244/3); same to Pitt, 12 March 
1805 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6); copy of Camden to Lowther, 29 June 
1805 (Camden Ms U840 C244/2). Pitt’s friend Bathurst was clearly nervous about him, 
probably in February (to Pitt, nd, endorsed February 1805; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/6). 

Lowther’s confidential friendship with Mulgrave is evident from the correspondence in 
their papers. See p. 746, n5 above for a list of the constituencies involved, inherited from 
his cousin, Pitt’s Parliamentary patron in 1780 (I, 25—6) who four years later was rewarded 
with a clutch of peerages including the Earldom of Lonsdale (GEC VIII, 133-5). 

2. Canning’s report of conversation to Leveson Gower, 25 February 1805 (P.R.O. 
30/29/8(3)). As he acknowledged, ‘he [Pitt] has never done anything like it’. 

3. Same to same, 11 January [1805]; loc. cit. 

4. J.C. Villiers to Pitt, 20 January 1805 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6). 
He had been a friend since Cambridge (I, 17), appearing a few years later in The Rolliad (see 
op. cit., 1ognr) as ‘the “Nereus” of Pitt’s forces’. His Scottish seat in this Parliament 
belonged to Lady Stafford in her capacity as Countess of Sutherland in her own right. 

Another, and more important, sorrowful friend was Harrowby, reconciled at first to a 
balance of advantages but soon disgusted by the names of those on whom posts of distinc- 
tions had to be conferred (to Bathurst, 31 January 1805; H.M.C., Bathurst, 4.4). 
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distressed. Canning, disoriented in 1804, was now virtually distraught: 
he remained in office, but under the most ‘mortifying’ and ‘intolerable’ 
circumstances. His absentee correspondent Leveson Gower wrote that 
he for his part would have joined Opposition if he had been in England. 
Tomline and Rose, those self-appointed guardians of the shrine, 
lamented ‘in Silence’, the former restrained by Pitt’s evident satisfac- 
tion with an accession of strength and, in greater degree, from a more 
pressing interest of his own,! the latter by a conviction that while his 
‘heart’ was ‘almost broken’ it was ‘impossible’ for him to do ‘anything 
hostile towards Mr Pitt’.2 Such feelings in such quarters were not pleas- 
ant for the Minister to hear, and they affected him. So likewise did the 
fresh loss of esteem in other circles to which by nature he remained 
attached.3 But he did not allow them — as indeed he could scarcely 
afford — to deflect him from his course. The condemnation was not uni- 
versal — Wilberforce for instance was not exceptional in applauding 
the junctiont —, the circumstances could be called in defence, and 
the consequences need not extinguish hope. Pitt could reply to the 
charge of political tergiversation by pointing out (as he inferred pri- 
vately) that it was Addington’s ineptitude, not differences of constitu- 
tional principle, that had caused the initial rift; and the converse line of 
attack, on the renewed allegation of a servile reliance on the Crown, 
harked back in essence to earlier occasions — to May 1804 and 
December 1783.° He had no intention now of being forced from office. 
He always hated to yield on what he might see as a personal challenge, 
particularly perhaps when he was taking ‘a part . . . to which’ he was 
‘not naturally inclined’.® And he was sure, predictably and genuinely, 
that the defence of the country and his ‘large and deep schemes’? for 
alliances demanded his presence at a still critical time. He reckoned — as 
did some others — that he had ‘abilities . . . enough’ to cope with 
Addington even on the front from which that Minister had always 


1. Discussed on pp. 749-52 below. 

2. Canning to Leveson Gower, 11 January [1805] (P.R.O. 30/29/8(3)) — he was rendered 
the more distraught by the fact that his fracas with Hawkesbury revived, raising added 
complications for himself and Pitt, at just this time (see p. 718 and nq above); Leveson 
Gower to Morpeth in April (Harvey, “The Grenville Party’, 107) — he was of course 
Stafford’s stepbrother (p. 746 above); Tomline to Rose, 11 December 1804 (Rose, II, 88), 
same to Mrs Tomline, two letters nd but endorsed 1804 and 24 December respectively, 
reporting conversations with Pitt (Pretyman Ms 435/44); and see Holland Rose, II, 517-18. 

3. Cf. p. 675 above. 

4. Life of Wilberforce, U1, 210-11. 

5. For the first see Tomline’s emphasis, after seeing Pitt, on the fact that there had been 
‘no difference of principle between Mr. A and Mr. P’ (to Rose, 29 December 1804; Rose, II, 
100), and Pitt’s speech in debate on 6 March 1805 (phrased with greater tact towards his 
new associates) after he was attacked cogently by Sheridan, as the Minister looked across 
the floor at the combination of Grenvillites and Foxites (PD., III, col. 760); for the second, 
eg p. 645 above. 

6. Cf. p. 562 above. 

7. P.700 above. 
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drawn support.! Whatever might be thought or suspected elsewhere, he 
did not believe that George III would favour, let alone seek, an alterna- 
tive to himself. He assured Canning that, as the latter put it, ‘A has no 
influence[,] that the K is alJ his [Pitt’s] own’; and, on that expectation, 
he would ‘still’ be ‘Minister’.2 In a wider sphere, he had not lost his 
confidence in his accustomed handling of the Commons; and at the 
start of the year his hopes for progress with Europe were high.? 

While this assessment reflected a congenital optimism, it was coolly 
argued. Grenvillites and Foxites, now more clearly in a ‘formed’ 
Opposition, could not hope to overturn Government on their own, or 
attack enough waverers without Addington’s support, unless something 
unforeseen turned up. Whatever Opposition newspapers might claim — as 
they did in the early weeks of the union —, Addington himself could 
hardly mount a challenge* or make too much trouble within the Ministry 
unless, again, some strong and defensible cause occurred. And whatever 
Pitt’s own problems with George III, it seemed rather alarmist to suppose 
that they would lead to a political break. The Minister may have been 
uncertainly dependent on the monarch, but the monarch was dependent 
on the Minister after Addington had been bundled from office and while 
the spectre of Fox remained. In particular, if Pitt could secure his 
Continental alliances — and the crucial opening agreement with Russia 
was looking achievable at that point — his personal authority would be 
weightily reinforced. There thus seemed reason enough to believe that he 
had dished his opponents at least for a time; and with foreign affairs stand- 
ing as they did the matter uppermost in his mind was the immediate 
future — the current Parliamentary session — before the refuge of the long 
recess. 

Such prognostications nonetheless made the most of the case. In the 
event it soon proved less comfortable than Pitt had chosen to think. The 
road towards a third European Coalition had still to negotiate further 
obstacles; while, at the closer end of the time scale, his relations with 
George III were badly shaken within the next few weeks. The two men 
indeed were then brought to perhaps their most violent personal dispute 
in the whole course of their long association. The trouble once more 
turned on patronage. On the morning of 18 January the Archbishop of 
Canterbury died.® He had been senile for some months, and the King and 
Pitt had apparently agreed — or Pitt had acquiesced in the King’s wish — 
that the successor should be Manners Sutton, the Bishop of Norwich.° As 


1. The full phrase, from a hostile source, was in point of fact ‘abilities and cunning 
enough’; Duke of Northumberland to Colonel Macmahon, 3 February 1805 
(Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V, no. 2010). 

2. Canning’s diary for 8 January 1805 (Canning Ms 29d). 

. See Wilberforce on pp. 700-1 above. 

. See p. 722 above. 

. The inoffensive Dr John Moore (see IJ, 65), who had been in place since 1783. 
. So at any rate George III told Rose on 1 November 1804 (Rose, II, 194). 
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the time seemed likely to approach, however, an alternative candidate 
took timely steps to present his claim. Tomline, as ever aspiring and 
acquisitive, sounded Pitt through Rose; and in mid December the 
Minister raised the matter in a letter to the King. As soon as news of the 
death was received on 18 January he wrote again, seeking an audience; 
once more on the 22nd; and either by then or on the 23rd the meeting took 
place.! The result was a furious quarrel: many years later Sidmouth told a 
friend that to the best of his belief such strong language had hardly ever 
been used ‘between a Sovereign and his Minister’, and an old friend of the 
Queen’s, passing down the corridor on a visit, was shocked to hear voices 
loudly and angrily raised.’ 

The passion was roused because much appeared to both men to be at 
stake. To the King, the see of Canterbury occupied a special place. ‘The 
Primate of All England, together with himself, was the defender of the 
Established Church; he was the first subject in the land after the Princes of 
the blood. George III’s devotion to Anglican Protestantism, in its tenets 
and its constitutional role, arose from the core of his being. He always 
took a close and informed interest in ecclesiastical preferments, and now 
that religion and society faced the twin if dissimilar threats of Catholic 
representation in Parliament and popular revolutionary unrest, he felt all 
the more keenly the importance of the appointment. It lay within his pre- 
rogative, and he was determined to exercise his right. Easily excited, 
enjoying some successes recently in less august instances, and confronted 
by a challenge as he saw it to a choice already agreed and mounted now 
on behalf of a highly personal and inferior nominee — to the Minister’s 
former if unpaid secretary —, he was in no mood to be denied his way.’ 

The situation looked very different to Pitt. As he pointed out, 
recommendations to this as to other sees came from the First Lord of the 


1. It is hard to follow the exact sequence of events. Pitt, having shown Pretyman the 
draft of his first letter, sent it to the King on 11 December 1804 (L.C.G. II, IV, no. 2978; and 
see Stanhope, IV, 234). He had earlier thought of raising the subject in conversation, but 
decided against it in George III’s ‘present state’ (op. cit., 233). For the Bishop’s previous 
letters to Rose, who clearly felt reservations at the start — no doubt from having so recently 
heard the King’s wish at first hand (p. 749, n6 above) — see Rose, II, 82~7. Pitt’s letter of 18 
January 1805 was written at 11 am (L.C.G. I/I, IV, no. 3012), only hours after the 
Archbishop died. I have not traced an acknowledgment arranging an audience; but the 
tone of his further letter of the 22nd (op. cit., no. 3014) suggests that one might have taken 
place in the interval. In the same letter, however, he referred to a meeting ‘tomorrow’, and 
in acknowledging it on the 23rd the King allowed him to say ‘whatever [he] chooses to say’ 
later that day (Ashbourne, Pitt, His Life and Times, 354). This last may of course have been 
only a final reference to a matter already discussed and in George III’s view concluded. 

2. Stanhope, IV, 252 — Sidmouth was talking to Dean Milman, which would probably 
assign the date to a period from the 1820s to early ’40s. The lady was said to have been 
Lady Charlotte Finch. 

3. Apart from anything else, he was reported as saying that the Archbishopric required 
a gentleman — a man of family —, which Tomline, though respectably born, was not; see 
The Historical and Posthumous Memoirs of Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall . . . , TV, ed. Henry B. 
Wheatley (1884), 410, editorial n1. 
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‘Treasury, and with a single exception — as it happened, that of the late 
Archbishop in a brief interval between Administrations — they had been 
accepted ‘for a long course of time’.! He had given his reasons to show 
that Tomline was an appropriate candidate: senior on the Bishops’ bench 
to Manners Sutton, and in charge of the most extensive diocese in the 
country. This was not a job; others could speak for Tomline’s studies and 
publications, and he would be giving up the Deanery of St Paul’s, which 
he also held and might indeed go to the Bishop of Norwich.? So far so 
arguably valid. But of course the gravamen of the case lay elsewhere. If 
these qualifications for the appointment were allowed, 


your Majesty’s refusal to comply with his [Pitt’s] request can hardly be 
understood by himself, and will certainly not be understood by the 
public, in any other light than as a decisive mark of your Majesty’s not 
honouring him with that degree of weight and confidence which his 
predecessors have enjoyed . . .3 


It must indeed be seen as a further instance of the monarch’s readiness to 
engross his permissible patronage, and, given Tomline’s position, as an 
open rebuff to the Minister himself. 

So bitterly in fact did Pitt take this problem that he thought he might 
have to resign. Without that confidence, 


your Majesty must be sensible how impossible it is, especially under the 
present circumstances, that he can conduct your Majesty’s affairs with 
advantage. 


For clearly the worst aspect of the outcome lay in its timing. The 
Opposition groups and their newspapers would make the most of the 
affair; and it would be noted equally by the Addingtonians themselves. 
“The public’ would be titillated, and support perhaps more ambivalent; 
the rumours that Sidmouth still enjoyed George III’s amity — even carried 
influence — would be strengthened at a most damaging point. It was only 
a few weeks since Pitt had proclaimed his assurance that ‘the K’ was “all 
his own’. In an environment in which disposal of places was viewed as of 
high significance, this one might be taken as a severe reverse. 

The show of threat made no difference. The Minister in fact had picked 
an inappropriate case. Politicians certainly found it unsatisfactory that the 
monarch seemed determined to be ‘de facto as well as de jure the only fount 


1. 22 January 1805 (p. 750 above). He must have been referring to the weeks between 
Shelburne’s resignation and Portland’s appointment as First Lord in 1783 (see p. 749, n5 
above, and I, ror, 104). 

2. 11 December 1804 (p. 750 above). For the Deanery see I, 13. 

3. 22 January 1805 (ibid). 

4. One in particular being that it was he who had in fact earlier committed the King to 
Manners Sutton’s nomination. 
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of honour’;! but it was unwise to try to carry a point which could scarcely 
be forced. Pitt was fighting too largely on the King’s ground if that was 
going to be contested, and having done so much to protect the Crown’s 
constitutional position he would have been highly censured if he of all 
men departed on a question of patronage, and particularly one that would 
not look undeniably justified. The whole business was ‘an evil’; but his feel- 
ings do not seem to have been shared by his friends.? After giving away too 
much in recent months, he would do better in fact to strive for a balance by 
a sterner trading of favours. The episode proved to be a storm in a teacup: 
Manners Sutton became Archbishop, and Tomline had to rest content 
with Winchester after a further fifteen years. But it had revealed the force 
of Pitt’s sensitivities at a delicate moment — his resolve to guard what he 
had suddenly been brought to see as a possibly vulnerable flank. 


A much greater danger, however, lay in waiting to upset his forecasts. In 
the summer of 1803 St Vincent’s Commission of Naval Enquiry pub- 
lished its first batch of reports, and a further crop followed in the summer 
of 1804. The ninth was ordered to be printed, like the rest, by Parliament 
in January 1805; the tenth on 13 February; and the latter became available 
on 18 March. Motions on related affairs had been introduced by then — to 
prolong the Commission’s powers under the original Act, and on the state 
of the navy; and after preliminary skirmishes at the beginning of April, 
the battle on the Tenth Report began on the 8th.* 

For the latter had been awaited lately with an eagerness not accorded 
to its predecessors. The subject was the office of the Treasurer of the 
Navy, the post held by Melville, in company with his other appointments, 
through virtually the whole of Pitt’s first Administration;> and rumours 
had been growing that he might not emerge unscathed. No one, except 
Melville himself, was more anxious to read the contents than Pitt; for 
whether or not, or how far, he had been forewarned, he had not seen 


1. The accusation came from Harrowby (see L.C.G. LUI, IV, no. 3014nl on p. 284). 

2. See ibid for opinions from Harrowby and Charles Long. 

3. And, three years later again, with fishing a dormant Newfoundland baronetcy from 
the vasty deep. His legacy to his final see was to pull down its ancient metropolitan house at 
Chelsea. 

4. See p. 630 above for the Commission; for the fresh Parliamentary discussions on 
naval matters, PD., II, cols. 667-9 for the Commons, and see 336-8, 478-80 for pre- 
liminaries in the Lords in February, occasioned probably by the Ministry’s intentions for its 
own new Commission — for which see p. 630 above; op. cit., IV, cols. 18-24, 145~7 for the 
Lords, and on Melville himself 165-7, 186—go0, 225-327 for the Commons. For the date of 
the order to print the Tenth Report see op. cit., III, col. 1147; for its appearance, Life of 
Wilberforce, U1, 218. The Reports, fourteen in all by the end, were published in the 
Parliamentary Session Papers for 1802~3 vol. 4, 1803~4 vol. 3, 1804-5 vol. 2 (Ninth to Eleventh 
Reports), 1806 vol. 4. The first ten may be consulted more conveniently in PD., III, 
Appendix, cols. 865—1211. 

5. From January 1784 (see I, 131) to June 1800; he had held it before under Shelburne, 
from August 1782 to April 1783. 
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them in advance. When his copy arrived, he was talking to Wilberforce, 
discussing the slave trade; and his friend was struck by the effect. ‘I shall 
never forget the way in which he seized it, and how eagerly he looked into 
the leaves without waiting even to cut them open’.! What he read made it 
clear that here was something which would not lightly go away. 


1. See Life of Wilberforce, I, 217-18. He maintained that Melville himself had not ‘men- 
tioned the matter’ to Pitt or ‘any human being till the Report was printed’; and this could 
well be so. Melville may have wished to keep off the subject, and with Pitt in particular, for 
as long as he could. Some years earlier (it would seem in 1797) the then Governor of the 
Bank of England had mentioned to the Minister the possibility of some irregularities, 
which Dundas denied and Pitt then thought no more about (see PD., V (1812), cols. 385-7 
and Appendix, cols. vili-x, liv—Ixvin; Lefe of Wilberforce, Il, 220; H.M.C., Bathurst, 46-7). 
More recently he had accepted his peerage from Addington, in December 1802, a week 
after the motion for a Commission of Enquiry had been introduced in the Commons; and 
there was soon talk that he might wish to enter the Cabinet, if possible as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in order to keep an eye on what might transpire. Early in the following year he 
agreed with the Paymaster of his former office, Alexander Trotter, to a mutual relief of all 
financial obligations and the destruction of their papers relating to naval finances, on the 
ground that he had earlier completed his own account with the public and transferred the 
remaining balance to his successor (see Cyril Matheson, Life of Henry Dundas, 325-7, where 
however it is conjectured that had he known of the forthcoming motion he might have 
chosen to stay in the lower House). It is true that he was in Scotland at that time, and had 
been there since the summer when he had given up his seat at the general election. Even 
so, he kept in touch; and one might equally conjecture that the House of Lords might have 
seemed to offer a quieter haven if the wind began to blow. 

Melville however was not necessarily the only possible source of information; and 
whether he had talked to Pitt or not, there is one curious episode that perhaps deserves 
mention here. On 31 August 1804 Lady Spencer wrote from London to her husband at 
Althorp with two strange stories (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G24). She had heard from 
‘Ross’ (almost certainly the Major-General who was the intimate correspondent of 
Cornwallis, and Surveyor General of the Ordnance) of a most untypical meeting which a 
‘sensible’ and experienced official (pehaps R.H. Crew — see p. 465 above) had had with Pitt 
the day before. Accustomed ‘for many years’ to working with him ‘téte a téte’, 


he had seen him under circumstances which would have appal’d the stoutest heart, & 
Calm, collected & unoccupied did he always find him — but . . . Yesterday, what pro- 
duced such an effect he could not take upon him to say. He never saw a Man so utterly 
absorbed in profound thought, & so completely under the influence of anxiety & dejec- 
tion — so that by no means could he . . . make Mr. Pitt to attend one moment to the 
subject which had brought them together. 


On the same day, one of the Spencer family’s dependants (their man of business Thomas 
Harrison) was walking ‘very early’ in the morning in St James’s Park — presumably from 
Spencer House — when he saw a man ahead of him 


walking by himself with his Arms across, & apparently so taken up in thought & walking 
so uncommonly slow & unequally that it gave him a curiosity to see who it could be, & 
on overtaking him he saw that it was Mr. Pitt looking like death with his eyes staring out 
of his head & steadfastly fixed on the ground... 


and this was the more odd because, so far as he knew, ‘Mr. Pitt never was seen walking up & 


down the Mall by himself Solus cum Solus . . . before’. He was so amazed that he asked 
Lady Spencer what she knew of the Minister’s health. 
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What it might produce, however, was by no means so clear. A defence 
could certainly be raised in mitigation. As the Commissioners of Enquiry 
themselves pointed out, the Treasurer of the Navy was appointed by 
patent: ‘he does not perform in person any of the official duties of his 
situation, but nominates and appoints the Paymaster, to whom he dele- 
gates the whole charge and conduct of the office by a general power of 
attorney’.! The office in fact was virtually a sinecure, held for an active 
politician. It was also one that in earlier days had notoriously been of solid 
personal value, for the Treasurer, like his counterpart the Paymaster 
General of the Forces, had held the funds officially in his own charge until 
they were finally distributed for the services allocated under 
Parliamentary Vote. Even when he died, indeed, his heirs could do the 
same: a highly useful source of profit in hand, which in practice could 
continue for years, to augment a quite modest salary from the Crown. 
This arrangement, as it happened, had been ended under Dundas himself 
by a statute in 1786 as the result, in those years of partial reform to which 
he was not unsympathetic, of a report from the newly established 
Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts.? Moneys voted for the 
navy — following the practice recently introduced for those formerly paid 


The official had wondered if Pitt’s deep abstraction and dejection had been caused by 
news (there were already rumours) that the King was ‘downright il’ again. But in point of 
fact that was not so: George III was on the road to recovery at the time, and Pitt in any case 
was accustomed to such situations. It is indeed hard to lay one’s finger on the source of the 
trouble — for while the second of the two accounts at least might be exaggerated, neither 
sounds untrue. Harrison said that he believed the Minister ‘to be a diiing man from his 
appearance’; but the stories taken together suggest ‘profound thought’ rather than a phys- 
ical attack. Nothing obvious comes to mind from the flow of affairs abroad or at home at 
that precise point, nor from Pitt’s domestic situation — his finances seem to have been 
under no more pressure than usual, and in any case it was virtually unknown for him to 
worry. The treatment of the public finances, on the other hand, was a matter which always 
concerned him much more; absolutely as a reflection, or emanation, of his own ‘charac- 
ter’, and, one might perhaps say, at one remove in a case such as that of Melville, a key 
member of his Administration in the earlier war when the two men were acting so very 
closely together, as indeed they had done in particular in one instance turning on finance 
at a difficult point. That occassion will be discussed below (pp. 760-2) as a possible 
significant addition to a wider cause for anxiety, both on Melville’s behalf and on potential 
implications for Pitt himself. Might it conceivably have been this — the question of honour, 
in an area of business and conduct lying so near the Minister’s heart, and generating pos- 
sibly dire political effects — that threw him into such a state? He had been down at Walmer 
on and off in the recess. Might he have now heard something in London from some 
quarter: perhaps from one of the Commissioners — though only one was a Pittite? For on 
26 June they had applied to Melville for certain accounts which they could not explain, 
and four days later he wrote that those had been destroyed and that in any case he could 
not have sent them without disclosing ‘delicate and confidential transactions of govern- 
ment’ (PD., IIL, col. 1158). This reply could not but lead to further inquiries. 

Speculation — and it can be no more — on such lines may very well be wide of the mark. 
But it may merit a note. 

in 2D Ul icolein52. 

2. See I, 301-2; and 132 for the whiggish element in Dundas. 
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to the Paymaster General! — were now issued to the Bank of England for 
the Treasurer of the Navy’s account; he had to present drafts specifying 
the services before he received payment; and on vacating office must 
transfer the balances to his successor.? The Treasury itself had thus been 
placed more directly in control, and opportunities for fraud reduced. 
Dundas moreover during his tenure seems to have played within the legal 
rules: on one occasion, when he was short of capital to invest on his own 
account in East India stock and his Paymaster, Alexander Trotter, offered 
to advance it from unused office funds, he refused — according to Trotter’s 
evidence after some sixteen years — ‘in the most pointed and decided 
manner’. The trouble lay in a greyer area: in the earlier, recognised 
convention, not wholly forgotten in a slowly changing atmosphere; and in 
Dundas’s own long exposure to the usages of an acceptance world, which 
was evident in his lack of supervision and implicit indulgence of his 
working subordinates and above all of the Paymaster, who had been his 
Scottish nominee. For Trotter had been exploiting his personal position to 
the full, and thus, in the process, indirectly that of Dundas. Carelessness 
rather than premeditation lay at the root of the Treasurer’s culpability.‘ 
But, as would emerge, it was an inattention that permitted private bor- 
rowings whose availability derived in the end from official funds.* 

The immediate impact of the Report, not surprisingly, produced some 
strongly differing reactions. Within the Ministry itself, and speaking with 
all the assurance of the current holder of Melville’s post, Canning was 
certain that Pitt was ‘not aware of half the strength of the defence that 
may be made’; and others in the ranks of Government likewise found no 
great moral fault — ‘all say that he [Melville] has acted like a fool’. Certain 
members of the Cabinet however, who had to handle the affair, were dis- 
tinctly cautious. They agreed to stand by their colleague, but from a pre- 
pared position. The most disturbing development came from Sidmouth, 
who was sure that Melville could not be wholly cleared in the public’s view 


1. Op. cit., gonr. 

2. Cf. p. 753, ni above. 

3. Matheson, op. cit., 135. He consented however to a personal loan from Trotter made 
through a third person, ostensibly on the security of the stock supplied which however was 
itself guaranteed in essence by the naval funds in the Paymaster’s control. 

4. Trotter’s patron in general was actually Minto; but the appointment of course lay 
through the Treasurer. 

Dundas’s attitude towards the senior staff of the office was reflected in his treatment of 
Trotter’s own deputy, one Adam Jellicoe, who had sunk a sizeable sum procured from 
spare naval moneys in a private investment. The Treasurer on that occasion spotted a dis- 
crepancy in the accounts; but he did little on learning the reason and continued Jellicoe in 
his post pending repayment, until disclosure became unavoidable — and Jellicoe killed 
himself. 

5. One other instance of a loan from Trotter in his private capacity was on the occasion 
of the Loyalty Loan of 1796, when Dundas had been hard pressed to find the considerable 
sum deemed proper for a senior Cabinet Minister (see I, 639-40). 

6. Canning [for whose appointment as Treasurer of the Navy see p. 674 above] to Pitt, 
23 March 1805 (Stanhope, IV, 277); Life of Wilberforce, III, 220. 
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by an uncompromising defence, and called for a Ministerial rejoinder in 
the form of proposing or accepting a Commons’ Select Committee. 
Speaking to Pitt privately, he seems indeed to have threatened to resign if 
this was not agreed: Hawkesbury, followed by Castlereagh, was offering 
the same advice; and Pitt found himself forced to accept it.! For the 
Minister at first was resolved to confront any challenge a l’outrance. He did 
not believe that Melville could be proved guilty of deliberate illegality — 
he was ‘quite sure that there was no real pocketing of public money in 
him’? — and would have greatly preferred to try to quash the whole busi- 
ness at a stroke. He was unimpressed when Wilberforce and Bankes called 
on him together as the keepers of his conscience; there was a case that 
could and should be defended, and, as he told them, this was a matter that 
could shake the Government. Nonetheless, on the eve of the day that 
Opposition moved to the attack, the Cabinet decided to seek the expedi- 
ent of a Select Committee.? 

The publication of the Report was meanwhile arousing widespread 
excitement. By the time the debate came on 8 April, the Foxites, who were 
making the running, had been able to sense feelings out of doors and were 
the more encouraged to mount an uninhibited assault. “The story’, it was 
claimed by a young gentleman of Brooks’s, ‘has descended to and agitated 
even the lowest order of people’; and however that may have been, the 
political public as generally understood was in a state of high expecta- 
tion.* The motion was entrusted, or conceded, to Samuel Whitbread, the 
rich radical Parliamentary bruiser, who seems to have raised the stakes 
over the previous weeks. Discarding a less violent alternative considered 
earlier, he now brought two sets of charges, in groups of resolutions, the 
first alleging illegal application of public funds, which made Melville 
guilty of a gross violation of duty, the second connivance at another’s 


1. Sidmouth’s account to the Speaker on 7 April (Colchester, 1, 546-7). The intention was 
to forestall a hostile motion to such purpose, noted below. 

Canning, in his diary for the last week of March, gives a rather different impression, of 
Ministers and law officers coming in relay to consult him on the possibilities of defence 
and going away satisfied. And according to him Pitt then ‘opened the business’ on such a 
basis to the Cabinet, and found them ‘apt’ and ‘not much reluctance even in Addington’ 
(Canning, Ms 29d). If this was so, however, there was a change in the following week, as 
news came to hand of the line that opposition was going to take; see the interesting 
account of the division in Cabinet from Vansittart (doubtless gained from Sidmouth or 
Hawkesbury) to Lord Hardwicke in Ireland (g April 1805; B.L. Add. Ms 312209). 

2. Life of Wilberforce, III, 220, diary for 3 April; and see Canning’s diary for 23 March 
(Canning Ms 29d). For Pitt a l’outrance cf. p. 564 above. 

3. Life of Wilberforce, III, 218, and see I, 230 for the early band of candid friends; for the 
Cabinet, Stanhope, IV, 279-80. 

4. S.H. Romilly, Letters to ‘Ivy’ from the First Earl of Dudley (John William Ward] (1905), 26. 
Ward may not have been the best of judges: his ‘manners’ were said to ‘smell most strongly 
of never having been in any other world than that of London’ (see H of P, V, 478). But see 
also Creevey’s diary for 11 May 1805 (The Creevey Papers, ed. John Gore (1963), 33 — the rele- 
vant sentence is omitted in the earlier edition by Sir Henry Maxwell). Cf. I, 145 for one 
definition of the public. 
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peculation, which amounted to a high crime and misdemeanour ~ a third 
possibility, that the former Treasurer had been involved in peculation 
himself, he reserved ominously, as a ‘strong suspicion’, until a future day.! 
This line in point of fact went well beyond what some of the combined 
Oppositions would have wished. The inner ranks of the New Opposition 
in particular were not united in their response. Grenville was becoming 
unhappy with the Foxites’ tendency to oppose for opposition’s sake — the 
principle of conduct he had always abhorred — and whatever the disputes 
and incompatibility between himself and Melville in the past he was upset 
and embarrassed by such violent treatment of his former colleague. 
Buckingham, Spencer and Windham felt much the same. Thomas 
Grenville on the other hand did not, and avoided writing to his brothers 
on the subject. Nor was he the only dissident in important family circles. 
Buckingham’s son Temple, Spencer’s son Althorp, differed in sentiment 
from their fathers; Morpeth, in the contrary direction, was less heated 
than his father Carlisle. A number of others, less closely attached, were 
also disposed to be moderate. The outcome of the debate was far from 
certain; minds were by no means all made up in advance; much might 
turn, at least in moral weight, on the speeches themselves. Fox for his part, 
observing the general sense of disapproval and puzzlement, and the open 
reluctance of some Addingtonians to endorse the defence, was happy to 
seize so promising a chance and judged that Whitbread’s minority would 
be large.? 

Melville suffered from some bad disadvantages. He could not neces- 
sarily count on personal goodwill: he had been a successful Scot — 
seldom popular — and he had made enemies, including in Scotland itself, 
in the course of a long and prominent career. He was, and was thought 
to be, disliked by the King. And he was the occasion for a heaven-sent 
opening to assault the latest Ministerial arrangement, with a party spirit 
which indeed shook some of those who objected both to him and to that 
event.’ His case moreover had been somewhat damaged by his evasive 
reply to the Commission’s call for papers.* And it was not fully retrieved 
now by a speech from Pitt which may have been below his normal stan- 
dard — ‘miserable’, according to one sympathetic source.° Even so, as the 


1. PD., IV, cols. 255-79. Whitbread’s opening remarks disclosed that he first decided, as 
precedents favoured in hostile cases when a report to the House was to be considered, to 
call for a Select Committee — the form in fact which the influential voices in the Cabinet 
had insisted on seeking or accepting so as to buy time and persuasive effort (p. 756 above). 
But ‘on mature reflection’ he had changed his mind. See also Thomas Grenville to 
Grenville, nd but at some point between 1 and 7 April (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 255). 

2. See Harvey, loc. cit., 113-15; Sack, op. cit., 83. Cf. for Grenville’s views on opposition 


Pp. 574 above. 
3. Eg Minto on ‘party rancour’ (Matheson, op. cit., 348). Malmesbury, more friendly to 
Government, thought that this “exceeded . . . in savage feeling all that I ever recollect in 


this country’ (Malmesbury, IV, 338). 
4. P. 731, ni above. 
5. J.W. Ward, in Letters to ‘Ivy’, 27. 
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sitting wore on, matters might have been thought to be going Melville’s 
way, until Wilberforce rose towards the end. Many years later he related 
how he saw Pitt waiting intently for his opening words, and how it 
‘required no little effort to avoid the fascination of that penetrating eye’. 
But those words told their story. He supported Whitbread’s motion; and 
his verdict, on a matter which despite the party virulence was viewed by 
many as beyond a party question, has always been held to have had a 
decisive effect — perhaps on as many as 40 votes.! When the tellers 
announced the result it was a tie — 216 to 216. The Speaker had therefore 
to act. ‘White as a sheet’, it was said, and after ‘some minutes’ of ‘great 
anxiety’, he departed from the normal rule in such an instance of giving 
the House time for further reflection and cast his vote in favour of the 
motion.? 

An extraordinary scene followed. ‘Huzzas and shouts’ broke out, and a 
hunting member from Wales, Sir Thomas Mostyn, gave ‘a vew hollo’ and 
cried ‘We have killed the Fox’. According to a celebrated partly if at least, 
inaccurate story, from Malmesbury’s son Lord FitzHarris, who was 
‘wedged close’ on the same bench, Pitt 


immediately put on the little cocked hat that he was in the habit of 
wearing, when dressed for the evening, and jammed it deeply over his 
forehead, and I distinctly saw the tears trickling down his cheeks. We had 
overheard one or two. . . say, they would see ‘how Billy looked after it.’ A 
few young followers of Pitt, with myself, locked their arms together, and 
formed a circle, in which he moved, I believe, unconsciously out of the 
House.* 


1. Malmesbury, TV, 347n; Stanhope, IV, 281. It is interesting to note that Wilberforce was 
sitting at the far end of the Treasury bench, and caught Pitt’s eye in turning to address the 
Chair: an example, at this date, of the continuing flexibility of seating arrangements, on 
this occasion in a crowded House, for of course he held no Ministerial rank (cf. I, 39—40). 
Matheson, op. cit., 350 cites the tradition of the effect. 

2. See Hof P, lll, 5, quoting a statement by the knowledgeable Sir John Sinclair. 

3. Malmesbury, IV, 338. Sir Thomas, a member of Brooks’s, was better known in the 
hunting field, on the turf, and in the Four in Hand Club than in the House: a noted and 
characteristic Welsh border squire of large property. 

4. Op. cit., 347n, from FitzHarris’s ‘Note Book’ for 1806. The account, which does not 
seem to exist elsewhere, must have been written much later, indeed perhaps towards the 
close of his life, for the words omitted above are ‘such as Colonel Wardle (of notorious 
memory)’, and Wardle did not enter the Commons until 1807 and died in 1833. If Pitt left 
the Chamber he did not leave the House, for the vote was on the first of Whitbread’s 
resolutions (see p. 756 above) and the rest had to be decided, all being carried out before 
the proceedings came to an end (PD., IV, cols. 320~2). FitzHarris was a junior Lord of the 
Treasury. 

An account sent on the spot ‘from Hse of Commons’ by the MP Charles Stewart to his 
uncle Camden — ‘I can hardly describe the Clamor of Opposition this is bad news indeed’ 
~ and forwarded by the latter on the roth to Bathurst, may be found in B.L. Loans Ms 57, 
vol. 2. 
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The proceedings then wound on, taking the resolutions one by one, until 
the House adjourned at 5 am on the oth, and the Minister and Canning 
walked up Whitehall to Downing Street in the dawn.! 

From now on it was a question of trying to handle the retreat. The 
House was due to meet again on the roth. Whitbread had ended his tri- 
umphant day by calling for an Address to the King to remove Melville 
from ‘his councils’, and this formed the subject of the fresh debate. By 
then there was one development, for Melville resigned from the 
Admiralty on the gth. When Pitt announced this he must have hoped that 
it would help turn the tide; and so to some extent it did. As Whitbread had 
phrased his demand, it was for the culprit ‘to be removed from every office 

. . under the crown, and from his majesty’s presence and councils for 
ever’. That however now proved too strong, and he withdrew his motion. 
Nevertheless it was agreed that the resolutions of the 8th should be laid in 
person before the monarch,? and on the 11th a sizeable body of Members 
took them to St James’s, the Foxite leaders (Fox himself, Grey, Sheridan) 
together with Windham and Thomas Grenville, and indeed Whitbread 
himself, absenting themselves. The Easter recess followed, and it was 25 
April before the whole subject was resumed, with some petitions from 
constituencies against Melville’s conduct, proceedings against a newspa- 
per’s ‘libel’ alleging disgraceful party rancour permeating the debates, 
and, finally, a debate on the contents of the Tenth Report itself. The 
Minister now began to regain some ground. In answer to a demand for 
Melville’s prosecution by the Attorney General he secured the establish- 
ment of a Select Committee as earlier put forward, and then, defeating an 
attempt to name its members on the spot, obtained a ballot according to 
‘ancient usage’. Government’s majorities in both instances were ‘easy’ — 
229 to 151 and 251 to 120; and the next day it gained its own recommended 
list of names by 124 to 45.* Further limited successes followed. On 29 April 
Pitt proposed the continuation of the naval Commission of Enquiry 
beyond the completion of its latest Report, as he had agreed to do under 
pressure on the 8th: but now with a time limit, a proposal which was 
carried.° He followed this by securing agreement to civil rather then crim- 
inal proceedings against Melville and Trotter for the recovery of misused 
naval funds — carrying motions of 223 to 128 and 240 to 98 on the way.° 
And on the goth the Ministry beat off a belated challenge to the inclusion 


1. Canning’s diary for 8 April (Canning Ms 29d). 

2. PD., IV, col. 328 for Pitt’s announcement, 330 for Whitbread’s demand, 370 for its 
withdrawal and the decision to lay the resolution before the King. 

3. Op. cit., cols. 375-427. The newspaper was the Ministerial Oracle, and the pro- 
ceedings continued to occupy the House for the next week, during which the proprietor 
remained in its custody until he apologised. 

4. Op. cit., cols. 426, 427, 433. For the King’s ‘high delight’ at the check to Whitbread’s 
‘asperity’ in the first of these votes see Stanhope, IV, Appendix, xxiv. 

5. See p. 752 above for this mode, in the circumstances, of replacing St Vincent’s instru- 
ment by a different successor (see p. 630). 

6. PD.,1, cols. 484-97, 497-507. 
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of Castlereagh’s name in the ballot list for the Select Committee, by an 
overwhelming vote of 219 to 86.! 

But these remained strictly defensive operations, and the general move- 
ment continued to the rear. The main Foxite advance could not be count- 
ered, as Pitt found over the next two months. On 6 May he was forced to 
comply with a renewed demand for Melville’s dismissal from the Privy 
Council.2 He abstained from speaking, other than moving an adjourn- 
ment midway, when Whitbread, pursuing to the end, moved for trial by 
impeachment in two further angry debates on 11 and 12 June. And when 
that attack seemed to be in trouble and was rescued by an amendment 
from Fox at the close by amending the motion to one for criminal prosecu- 
tion, a process which in fact seemed even more objectionable to Melville’s 
friends, the Minister was able a fortnight later to do his former colleague a 
last service, if such it could be called, by supporting a reversal of that deci- 
sion in melancholy favour of impeachment once more.* The subsequent 
developments moved beyond his ken. Melville was brought to trial in 
April 1806, and finally acquitted by his fellow peers in June 1807. 

The Tenth Report had done its damage. But it was not the final poten- 
tial threat arising from the Commission of Naval Enquiry. An Eleventh 
Report was ordered to be published in its turn, and had appeared indeed 
by the time that its predecessor was debated. At the end of the stormy dis- 
cussion on 10 April, when Whitbread succeeded in his demand for the 
resolutions on Melville to be laid before the King, there was a dis- 
concerting postscript. An Opposition Member, the lawyer William Best,* 
gave notice that after the short Easter recess he would introduce a motion 
‘founded’ on the new Report. 

This could spell fresh danger — in a sense greater than that aroused by 
Melville’s own case. For the Eleventh Report’s contents arose directly 
from those of the ‘Tenth, and raised questions which might need answers 
in this instance from the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. Pitt’s own 
probity in short was coming under review, and in one respect indeed 


1. Op. cit., cols. 529-36. Windham by contrast offered to withdraw his name, as having 
been a member of the Administration in the period in which Melville’s alleged abuses had 
occurred. His proposal was likewise defeated, by 207 to 80. 

2. Gaining only the marginal satisfaction of reducing the length of what could other- 
wise have been another heated debate by announcing near the start that the King had 
allowed the dismissal to take place (PD., IV, col. 601). His letter to George III, of 5 May, is 
in L.C.G. II, TV, no. 3089 (and see for one to Melville ibid ng); the King’s reply, lamenting a 
continued ‘virulence . . . unbecoming to the character of Englishmen’, in Stanhope, IV, 
Appendix, xxv. 

3. PD., V, cols. 249-323, 329-77, 567-615. On 12 June, at nearly 6 am, the votes against 
impeachment were 272 to 195 and for criminal prosecution 238 to 229. On 25 June the vote 
for impeachment was 166 to 143. Fox swung the decision on the former occasion by an 
ingenious tactic in the lobby itself (col. 377). See also op. cit., cols. 484-90, 557 for develop- 
ments between the last two dates. 

4. ED., IV, col. 371. Best, always accorded his legal title of serjeant in reports of the 
debates, was a somewhat unpredictable politican who in these years was counted usually 
with Opposition. 
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might seem particularly vulnerable. Three main queries were raised: on 
transactions related to the issuing of Navy bills without Parliamentary 
sanction, which, as a form of loan on the analogy of Exchequer bills,! they 
were said to require; on their allocation to a purpose — the payment of 
debt — which was not for current naval use; and on the use of naval funds 
by the Treasury rather than a naval authority, for secret services — which 
themselves were supposed to fall generically on the civil list. These, then, 
were illegal actions. Why had they been necessary, and what above all 
were the secret services that were fed from such a source? 

Best brought forward his motion on 23 May.” By that time more was 
known about the matters at issue, which had caught the attention of the 
Commissioners earlier as they examined Melville for the Tenth Report, 
and then led to preliminary detailed inquiries following its presentation. 
These last included five examinations of Pitt, from 6 to 10 May and again 
on the 17th, the first two concentrating on what soon emerged as the most 
serious of the problems.’ The rest indeed were quite easily disposed of, as 
Pitt made clear in his answer to Best in the debate. The advocate had 
ignored or overlooked the fact that Navy bills could be issued by custom 
between the Commons’ sessions, in circumstances that would otherwise 
be detrimental to credit — such occasions, Pitt took care to remind the 
House, having been reduced by regulations of his own for the short-term 
debt, which bore also on the application of new loans to make timely 
repayments of past indebtedness. At worst the infrmgement had been 
sumply a matter of accounting procedures which, given the real 
inflationary difficulties of the relevant year, 1800-1, might hardly have 
been expected to attract the Commons’ ‘microscopic eye’.* The explana- 
tion, whose technicalities in any case might well have clouded that vision, 
was accepted with little trouble. The gravamen of any charge really lay in 
the identity and treatment of the payments for secret services, on which 
Melville had refused to enlarge.° 

Such a stance could not be maintained now and Pitt did not attempt it 
when he attended the Commissioners in his turn. He was able to satisfy 
them on most of the episodes, relating to several occasions. But one 
remained that prompted searching questions, to himself and others, in the 
weeks preceding the debate.° It went back almost ten years, to a transaction 
in 1796 whose own origins had begun to cause him embarrassment the year 
before.’ The imbroglio then had arisen from his reliance on the banker 
Walter Boyd to manage the Loans for that year, domestic and to Austria, at 


BSee 250 
Pee RN Colsa5 0.03% 
. Op. cit., Appendix, cols. xlvin—xin. 
. Op. cit., cols. 63—7 for a detailed account. 
. See p. 753, ni above. 
. PD., IV, cols. 67-8 for his speech on 23 May; op. cit. as in ns 3, 4 above together with 
cols. xxxii—xlviii, Ixvi-lxxv for the investigations during that month. 
7. For the rest of this paragraph see II, 519-20, 522, 524~7, 617-21. 
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a point when fears in the Bank of England of the effect of rising liabilities 
on reserves of specie were threatening to damage its essential support of 
Treasury and Exchequer bills. The need had led him to some curious shifts, 
at first by way of reward which attracted critical Parliamentary debate, and 
later, as the banker showed signs of failing — which he eventually did —, to an 
effort at support through a device which came to light only at this point. In 
the latter instance, and with Dundas’s connivance, cash worth £40,000 had 
been transferred to the Treasury from ‘idle’ naval funds and thenceforth in 
Boyd’s direction, through Charles Long as joint Secretary, in acceptance of 
a nominal equivalent in East India Company and Government bills. Pitt 
had undoubtedly felt under an obligation: the scale of the war was continu- 
ally outstripping Parliamentary appropriations, the main traditional 
channel of business was threatening to dry up, and he was desperate to keep 
Austria in the field. But this last transaction was clearly improper. It had 
escaped notice before. The threat it might pose at this juncture was hard to 
foretell. 

In the event, and despite Opposition’s initial hopes,'! the Minister 
emerged unscathed. He proposed a Secret Committee to look into all 
relevant allegations on the payments for secret services, which would sit 
separately from the Select Committee into Melville’s conduct in general 
which was already extant. As Fox commented, this put the matter ‘on a 
good footing’, and he seemed ready for that to be so. One of Pitt’s friends 
had forecast that on this occasion any attack would either die away or be 
unlikely to give ground for alarm; and he proved correct.? ‘The Minister 
himself called for little delay in holding a debate if that was wished; there 
was support among his backbenchers for taking the question to the 
enemy; and when discussions came, on 14 June, he put up a spirited per- 
formance.’ No further detail, if any still existed, was vouchsafed in this 
public hearing; but it was soon clear that it was unnecessary. The 
members of the Select Committee themselves were said by the start 
largely to have excused the wrongdoing, and Fox for his part was anxious 
to let the affair die. *. . . there was much to complain of and even to 
deplore’; but there was a distinction to be drawn between ‘a crime of high 
enormity’ and “a light delinquency’, he did not wish to act from ‘party 
feelings’, and he proposed a bill of indemnity which could contain a 
censure. The House agreed after debate, the censure was mildly worded, 
a bill was brought in and became law on 2 July.* 


1. Eg in particular Thomas Grenville to Grenville, 22 April 1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, 
VII, 260). 

2. PD., V. cols. 69-70; Bathurst to Camden, 11 April [listed ?1802, but clearly 1805] 
(Camden Ms U840 C226/5). 

ae ‘an uncommonly fine speech’, according to Hawkesbury (to Liverpool, 15 June 
1805; B. is Loan Ms 72, vol. 55). See PD., V, cols. 149-50 for Pitt on 30 May; 161-2 for 
Henry Lascelles the next day. 

4. 45 Geo. III, c78. See PD., V, cols. 385-424 for the debate; 161—2 for Lascelles on feel- 
ings within the Select Committee. 
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Pitt was thus able to put behind him the last element in the dealings 
with Boyd that had led him into conduct he would normally have 
rejected. An attempt at that time to bring him to book before a committee 
had been defeated by his large majorities. But those had been reduced 
now, and what remained was no longer fully under his control; and it was 
not in fact due to them alone that he was spared a contest here. It was 
thanks also to the sense of the House, already beginning to draw back 
from extremes after the traumatic first vote on Melville, and now clearly 
much more strongly in his own case. When it came to this point indeed, 
Members appear to have felt they must pause. While the evidence of 
wrongdoing was not disputed, the circumstances were unusual; the 
motives were accepted, and there seems to have been widespread reluc- 
tance to bring him sternly to book. Considering the acerbity pervading his 
treatment in the previous summer! and the Ministry’s tempting disarray 
now, such obvious disinclination was a notable mark of restraint, and 
respect. The assault had stopped short, thanks to his candid and persua- 
sive account, at Pitt’s person. It was at least in part a tribute to the recogni- 
tion that his misconduct was an exception to a remarkable rule. 


The effects of Melville’s case on Pitt’s future were both immediate and 
lasting. The most troubling feature was the obvious lack of willing support 
among the Addingtonians: if one takes as a basis the Treasury ascriptions 
near the time, 15 to 17 of Sidmouth’s definite adherents and 17 to 15 of the 
more ‘doubtful’ voted with the majority of 8 April — a total, broadly, of 32. 
That was a worrying figure, particularly when earlier estimates of his 
overall numbers are borne in mind.? It was not necessarily dangerous in 
itself: Melville’s case was quite out of the ordinary, cutting into the whole 
range of the Government’s normal support — Pitt suffered losses from 
among his own constant as well as less regular adherents, and the force of 
the initial widespread challenge was soon reduced to some extent. Nor 
indeed was Opposition in a good state to sustain a broader consistent threat. 
The two main wings were not wholly at one in general on their attitude to 
the immediate chase. Grenville could not agree with Fox, but neither could 
he fully control his followers, particularly at the start — some 20, it has been 
reckoned, including his brother Thomas and _ less enthusiastically 
Windham, supported Whitbread on 8 April; he was further dismayed by 


1. See p. 711 above. 

2. Ihave done my sums from the biographies of Members in H of P, III-V. The ascrip- 
tions cannot of course be precise: many considerations have as always to be taken into 
account — personal as well as more strictly political backgrounds, and strongly varying 
degrees of independence. The kaleidoscope of the House could sometimes be a night- 
mare even to the expert makers of lists, and in addition I have tentatively ventured in a few 
cases to transfer ‘doubtful Pitt’ to ‘doubtful Sidmouth’ and thereby perhaps introduced 
further uncertainty or error. See p. 722 above for a fairly recent calculation of the 
Addingtonians’ strength. 
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the attack on Pitt; and beyond those related issues lay others on which he, 
and Spencer, differed increasingly from the Foxites and indeed from many 
in his own party, a term which he had, increasingly again, to recognise 
and deplore.! He much disliked ‘the greatest part of what is now going 
on’, particularly in a period when ‘the very foundations’ of the country’s 
safety were being ‘shaken’.2 At the same time, however, he himself’ dis- 
turbed his associates’ opinion in both Houses, and likewise the feelings of 
some useful allies, by pressing one particular policy in close company with 
Fox. The question of Parliamentary relief for the Irish Roman Catholics 
had been the single most positive link between the two men in the partner- 
ship formed to topple Addington.? It had lain in the wings since, deferred 
by qualms within the Old Opposition. But at the start of the session in 
1805 both leaders were prepared to try their hand. After querying the 
annual renewal of suspension of habeas corpus in Ireland in February, 
they presented a petition from the Irish Catholics in both chambers in 
March; and this was debated in both in May, at very great length.* 
Motions for a review in committee were heavily dismissed,° and the 
attempt did its champions no immediate good. It disturbed many 
Grenvillites and Foxites, it lost some influential sympathetic interests — the 
Duke of Northumberland for instance, and most notably the Prince of 
Wales, who at this point gave clear indications of dynastic recall —, dam- 
aging the impression of strength at the very time of Ministerial weakness 
and detracting from a unity already more ostensible than real. The situa- 
tion facing Pitt was confused. But so long as Sidmouth could be kept in 
line there was no need to panic; the Government might well endure. 

That qualification however was paramount. As the joint Secretary of 
the Treasury told Grenville’s nephew, ‘in plain English, there are four 
parties in the country; and if your two parties expect to govern without a 
third, you will fail’.° The same still applied in converse, allowing for two 
parties, to the Ministry; but in the aftermath of Melville’s resignation it 
was far from certain that Sidmouth would stay. Trouble arose almost at 
once. A new First Lord of the Admiralty was needed as soon as possible, 


1. Sack, op. cit., 83. His figure is based on the division list as given in Joshua Wilson, A 
Buographical Index to the Present House of Commons (1806), 612-14. And see pp. 619-20 above for 
the fragmentation, characteristic of all quarters of the House in the course of the debates. 

2. To Buckingham, 22, 27 May 1805 (Buckingham, III, 418-19, 421~3). He was referring 
in part to motions in the Lords in March and May on the state of the navy under Melville 
which included references to a time when he, Melville and Spencer in particular had been 
in office, and which he would not attend. 

3. Pp. 618-19 above. 

4. See p. 745, n3 above for habeas corpus; for the petition, PD., IV, cols. 97-105, 
651-729, 742-843 in the Lords, where the House adjourned at 4 am in the first debate on 
the 1oth—11th and ended at 6 am in the second on the 13th—14th; 834*-g50, 951-1059 in the 
Commons, where there was an adjournment at 3 am in the first debate on the 13th—14th 
and the second, of the 14th—15th, ended at 5 am. 

5. In the Lords by 178 to 49, in the Commons by 336 to 124. 

6. Wilham Sturges Bourne as reported in conversation with Earl Temple on 27 June 
1805 (Buckingham to Grenville, sd; H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 282), 
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for the situation at sea would brook no delay. Pitt turned first to 
Hawkesbury. But the Home Secretary was reluctant. ‘It is certainly the 
Office next to that of Prime Minister of the most Importance and of the 
Greatest Power and Responsibility’ — a testimony not only to the current 
shape of the war and fears of invasion, but also to the impact of the past 
twenty years. For that very reason however, the post should be filled by 
‘some Person who enjoys a due Portion of Public Esteem’.' He preferred 
to concentrate on his existing task of leading the House of Lords, of 
which indeed he had made a distinct success. No better candidate 
appeared to offer. Among the politicians, two members of Addington’s 
own Ministry came to mind; but Buckinghamshire, the former Secretary 
for War and now once more in the Cabinet, did not impress at that level, 
and the competent former Secretary at War, Charles Yorke, had then 
shown signs of nerves and irritability which had ‘startled Pitt? though 
others reckoned that ‘he would be a different Man with him [Pitt] from 
what he was with Addington’. Among the sailors, etiquette as well as polit- 
ical attitudes posed problems: of the most likely active prospects, Lord 
Gardner’s abilities were thought to be confined to his quarterdeck, and 
Lord Keith was politically doubtful and, more important, too junior to 
Gardner and also to Admiral Cornwallis, both wearing their flags afloat, 
for either to continue to serve if he was First Lord. So, ‘at last’, the 
Minister’s finger pointed to the unemployed ‘old Sir Ch Middleton’.* The 
decision was taken by the last week in April, he took over on the goth and 
was created Lord Barham on 1 May. The choice, which seemed to some 
close to the centre ‘the best out of the very indifferent candidates’? and 
greatly surprised the political world — Middleton had never commanded a 
squadron or fleet at sea —, could nonetheless be defended, for he had 
recently been brought back from obscurity after his contacts with Pitt in 
the 1780s and a brief, finally unhappy spell as a Sea Lord in 1794-5, to be 
consulted during Melville’s brief tenure of the office.* In the event all 
turned out well. Aged seventy-eight, the veteran proved to be a master of 
his craft, alert and sternly forceful, in his short but auspicious reappear- 
ance; ‘the brain behind every movement of the fleets’.® But in Sidmouth’s 


1. Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 17 April 1805 (B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55). He continued — a 
commentary on St Vincent’s legacy followed by that of Melville himself — ‘and also will be 
able to keep down that Party Spirit which has of late been spreading itself very widely in 
the... Navy’. See also for Hawkesbury’s subsequent refusal Camden to Bathurst, 22 April 
1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, 47). 

2. See Harrowby’s account, to Bathurst, on 21 April 1805 (op. cit., 45-6). 

3. Camden to Bathurst, as in ni above. And cf. Pitt to Sidmouth, 21 April (Pellew, op. 
cit., IL, 358). 

4. See I, 314-17, I], 379, 498, 613; Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham. . . , 1758-1813, 
lil, 273: 

Middleton, for all his great administrative qualities, had been an awkward subordinate 
and colleague; but this does not seem to have entered into the question now. He owed his 
appointment to the professional sensitivities of other senior Admirals. 

5. Oliver Warner, Trafalgar (1959), 156-7. 
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eyes he was the last man to be given the place. He was a relation of 
Melville, an opponent of St Vincent’s reforms, and had been preferred to 
Buckinghamshire, the only other Addingtonian to be accepted for 
Cabinet rank. The appointment was received as an insult. The Doctor in 
fact found it ‘a decisive proof’ that he himself could not continue in office. 
He would withdraw, maintaining a personal friendship with Pitt and — 
edged words — a ‘fixed adherence to the King’; and if he went, 
Buckinghamshire pledged that he would go too.! 

A break indeed seemed inevitable. It was avoided at the cost of compro- 
mise: Middleton’s appointment would be temporary, Melville must not be 
consulted again on public affairs, the Minister must keep his restive col- 
league properly informed of what was going on and if the latter wished to 
become a Secretary of State that would be arranged. Thought also would 
be given to some more places — hitherto scarcely forthcoming — for 
Sidmouth’s friends. Such terms underlined the fragility of relations, 
revealed all too starkly by Melville’s affair. Both sides in fact were 
thoroughly suspicious of one another. The Addingtonians had felt that 
Pitt was cold, ‘not... cordial and sincere’:? Pitt’s circle never looked on 
the junction as providing more than a statistical need. The truce did not 
stand the strain for long. In the continuing debates over the form of 
Melville’s treatment — impeachment or criminal proceedings — 
Sidmouth’s brother Hiley and his prominent associate Bond went into the 
lobbies against Pitt. ‘They were free to do so; but they accompanied their 
votes with provocative speeches, and the Minister, disgusted and 
affronted, told the Doctor that he would do nothing for them by way of 
posts. He was out to show that his disapproval was ‘marked’, and his 
response brought matters to a head. On 24 June he saw or was summoned 
by the King. The King then saw Sidmouth to advise the two men to talk 
things over. They did so on the goth and again on 4 July. And after the 
second conversation Sidmouth resigned. There had been no personal 
animosity, he told his family, and Pitt took him by the hand at the end.3 
But this time it was the end, and though the Minister visited him once in 
September, when his favourite son was dangerously ill, political relations 
were never resumed. 

‘This, then, was the close of a chapter, which was bound to have its conse- 
quences. Melville’s case furthermore made a lasting impression on Pitt 
himself, in the time that remained. Although he had escaped serious per- 
sonal censure, the whole affair cast a shadow, and he took it, as he could not 
but take it, to heart. The lofty disdainful statesman had been seen plainly to 


1. Sidmouth to Pitt, 22 April; Buckinghamshire to Sidmouth, 23 April (Pellew, op. cit., 
II, 358-9 and see also 360). See p. 630 above for Middleton’s opinion of St Vincent’s pro- 
gramme; pp. 723-5 for Buckinghamshire’s inclusion in the Cabinet. 

2. Pellew, op. cit., Il, 362-4. Cf. pp. 723-5 above for the question of posts. 

3. Pellew, op. cit., II, 368-75, 385n, 389-93; Colchester, II, 12-15; L.C.G. III, IV, no. 
3105n5; and see Hawkesbury to Liverpool, Private and Confidential, 7 July 1805 (B.L. 
Loan MS 72, vol. 55) for a view sympathetic to Pitt. 
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be emotionally affected; and his conduct, his very ‘character’ as he knew, 
was under fire. Had he not shrunk, it could be asked, from his natural wish 
to dismiss the attack on Melville out of hand? Should he not, conversely, 
have paid attention years earlier when advised of what might be afoot; and, 
again, refrained from allowing the possible effect on the Ministry’s survival 
to influence a behaviour which his old admirers could sadly contrast with 
the heyday in his youth? Could he really say that he had acted like a juror in 
this case?! The experience was later surmised — perhaps with exaggeration 
— to have affected his health.? It certainly made an impression on the public 
that was not shortly effaced. In the last weeks of his life, when the war on 
the Continent had suddenly taken a disastrous turn, he was said to have 
told Huskisson that ‘such’ was ‘the nature of Englishmen’, the Govern- 
ment could get over such a setback, but ‘never... the Tenth Report’. 
Sidmouth’s departure of course was accompanied by that of 
Buckinghamshire, whose fortunes were now inseparable from his own.* 
The consequent adjustments brought some greater strength to the 
Cabinet, for Harrowby’s health had improved enough for him to take the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and Castlereagh, remaining at the Board of Control 
for India, became in addition Secretary of State for War and the Colonies 
in place of Camden, who moved into Sidmouth’s non-Departmental 
post. But this limited though not unimportant reshuffle — giving 
Castlereagh his first major chance — was not regarded as necessarily des- 
tined to last long. For a greater prospective opportunity was rising above 
the horizon once more: to see indeed if the earlier panacea of a broad 
Government might not be revived. As soon as Sidmouth became 
awkward, indeed, some of Pitt’s circle took the occasion to sound out 
the possibility of looking farther afield. At the very start, in mid 
April, Bathurst, dismissing any idea of Pitt’s own possibly enforced 


1. Cf. I, 448ng for his behaviour in Warren Hastings’s case; but also op. cit., 445-6 for 
different political circumstances. For the first of the possible charges now, see Liverpool to 
Auckland, nd but 27 June 1805 (A.C., IV, 236-7); p. 753, n1 above for the second. 

It was not only in response to the traumatic vote in Whitbread’s first attack that Pitt 
showed his distress. His voice shook and he seemed to be briefly on the verge of tears when 
he had to announce Melville’s resignation from the Privy Council (for which see p. 760 
above); Stanhope, IV, 295, relaying a conversation with Macaulay. 

2. Eg by FitzHarris, for whom see p. 758 above (Malmesbury, IV, 346—7n), and, partly fol- 
lowing him, Rosebery (Pitt, 251) who was himself versed in the old traditions. 

3. This was Lord Holland’s later account, in his Memours of the Whig Party, I (1854), 48. 
For Huskisson see p. 595 and n4 above. 

4. And, outside the Cabinet, Vansittart followed suit in September in Ireland, where he 
was at odds with the Lord Lieutenant, Hardwicke, himself something of a thorn in Pitt’s 
side. The reliable Charles Long was then persuaded to go reluctantly to Dublin, under (or 
alongside) a new and in practice equally reluctant Lord Lieutenant, the affable cypher the 
Earl of Powis. 

5. As Lord President of the Council; see for the posts in January p. 725 above. Camden, 
who had never liked being a Secretary of State (p. 669 above), had been wanting to leave 
his Department for some months (draft to Bathurst, 13 February 1805; Camden Ms U 840 
C17). 
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resignation — a prospect held seriously within the Treasury itself —, 
thought that the Minister must cast his net wider in due course, 
ridding himself of the Addingtonians and enlisting ‘a Union of all 
parties’ which could strengthen the Cabinet with desired ‘talents’.! The 
animus increased over the following weeks. ‘Many of the Friends of 
Govt.’, reported Hawkesbury in mid June, ‘. . . are in a Rage with Lord 
Sidmouth and his Adherents’; and a week later Camden, who had once 
counselled caution on Pitt in the days when Addington was Minister and 
guardedly favoured their junction when that came, was now outspoken in 
his condemnation. “The Administration with Lord Sidmouth a part of it 
[.] is from his past conduct less able to govern the Country well than if he 
had quitted it’. Pitt should tell his erring colleagues outright that he 
‘look[ed] forward to make a more comprehensive Administration if 
after the Parliament is up, it can be formed’, or, if he preferred not to do 
so, Camden would like to be assured that ‘the Idea’ was ‘really’ in his 
mind.? 

By the end of June in point of fact something was stirring. Camden 
himself appears to have taken an earlier uncharacteristic initiative, calling 
on Grenville, perhaps early in the month, to broach the possibility of an 
‘extended’ Government. He claimed that he did so ‘perfectly unauthorized’; 
and he stressed the caveat a few weeks later, when he repeated his visit on 
the 23rd or 24th. However that might be — no doubt it was scrupulously 
true — two events by then had contributed to the prospect. Pitt’s personal 
position under the Eleventh Report had been settled, in a manner highly 
‘honourable on the part of Opposition’; and Fox had let slip a remark at 
which politicians pricked up their ears. On 20 June, in a debate brought by 
Grey on the state of the nation, he observed that if the present Ministry 
were to be replaced by one containing ‘all that is respectable for rank, 
talents, character and influence in the country’, no one could suppose that 
any individual would allow personal ambition — and thus by implication 
disappointment ~ to stand in the way.‘ In the subsequent stir, particularly 
among his own supporters, he affirmed that this had been uttered without 
consultation, and should not be taken to mean anything more than he had 


1. Bathurst to Camden, 11 April listed ‘?1802’, but 1805 (Camden Ms U840 C226/5); 
L.C.G, I, TV, no. 3068n1 for opinion in, and indeed beyond, the Treasury. 

2. Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 19 June 1805 (B.L. Loans Ms 72, vol. 55); Camden to Pitt, 
27 June 1805 (Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6), and see also same to 
Bathurst, sd (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

In July, furthermore, Treasury experts set to work on a fresh estimate of the 
Addingtonians themselves, and their possible future relationship with Government or 
Opposition. Their numbers were put at 33 plus 10 doubtful (H of P, I, 177). Cf. p. 720 
above. 

3. Grenville to Thomas Grenville, 24 June 1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 278-9), and see 
Thomas Grenville to Spencer, 6 [but perhaps from the context 26] June 1805 (B.L. Add. 
Ms temp. Althorp G59). 

4. PD., V, col. 526. If the quoted words were correctly reported, the combination of 
attributes formed a perfect expression of accepted constitutional thought. 
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been saying for the past year.! Grenville for his part, under GCamden’s 
questioning, took no responsibility for the statement. He confirmed his 
own position; that in such a case he would not be detached from others 
within the ‘party’. But he ,did vouchsafe that, if Pitt was in earnest, he 
should see the King very soon and then get in touch with Opposition 
‘direct . 

Pitt did not follow such a course. Indeed it would have scarcely been 
either possible or wise. In the first place, George III was about to dis- 
appear from London and Windsor for some months. He had indeed 
announced his intention of making a progress through the western 
Midlands starting early in July, before carrying on to Weymouth where he 
was now used to spending a sizeable part of the summer. Denied the first 
part of the plan at the last minute by a marked worsening of his sight, 
which in fact was entering its final phase, he nonetheless set off for his 
favourite watering place despite his Ministers’ hopes of postponement on 
both medical and, privately, political grounds.? The crucial figure was 
therefore absent at a time when his presence might be needed for ready 
consultation. But in any case Pitt would not wish to beard the King on 
such a subject without an indication of the prospects from others; and 
that could well be affected by the turn of wartime developments in a 
period of fine balance from which the outcome might impinge on polit- 
ical tactics. Despite rumours, matters accordingly hung fire in July and 
into August. Bathurst was sent to see Grenville before the summer disper- 
sal — never a good time in which to bring manoeuvres of this kind to a 
point; and following their conversation, Pitt gave permission for his cousin 
to let Fox know very privately what might yet be in the air. Fox for his part 
in point of fact was uncertain and torn: genuinely prepared if necessary 
to accept a broad Government from which he was excluded, but as always 
distrustful of Pitt and now hoping to bring Sidmouth into Opposition, 
and thus in due course see the Minister displaced outright by the House. 
That would at last be the proper answer to the events of 1804 and 1783. 
And Grenville himself had not abandoned the central plank of a more 
burdened position: he remained resolved not to sanction a further royal 
exclusion of Fox, and it seemed clear that only Fox could induce him, if 


1. To Dennis O’Brien, 23 June 1805; to Robert Adair, July 1805 (Memorials and 
Correspondence of Fox, 1V, 79-81, 85-6). 

2. Cf. p. 715 above for the King’s sight. He already had a cataract in one eye, and was 
now told that one was forming in the other. He was indeed obliged for the first time to take 
a private secretary, Colonel Herbert Taylor, to help him with his correspondence, and in 
the next few months relied on him increasingly to read and write the letters. By the end of 
the year he was virtually blind. 

For Pitt’s anxiety to keep the monarch closer at hand see eg Countess Spencer to 
Spencer, 10 June 1805 (B.L. Add. Ms temp. Althorp G2g4). 

3. See Pellew, op. cit., II, 370 for a message from Fox to Sidmouth before the latter had 
left office, disclaiming hostility to his inclusion in a broad arrangement; otherwise, Fox to 
O’Brien, Adair, and Grey in July (Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, 1V, 87-102), Thomas 
Grenville to Grenville, 18 July 1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 296-7). 
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need be, to change his mind.! So matters stood at the end of August, while 
Pitt still awaited a turn of events which by then he was daily expecting 
from Europe,? He wished ‘the line of foreign politics settled’ before he 
approached Grenville direct; the more so as he was sure that it was one 
with which the former Foreign Secretary would agree. The news however 
was still not to hand. He did not want to move without it. And as the 
summer recess wore on and time began to shrink before Parliament might 
meet, it seemed far from certain that a new, expeditious political arrange- 
ment could be formed.3 


Ill 


Parliament rose on 12 July, a few days, as it happened, after Sidmouth 
resigned. If Pitt looked back then on the fourteen months of his second 
Ministry, he could not have found much cause for cheer. He had in his 
possession a Preliminary Treaty with Russia for an offensive alliance; but 
one that, in its specifics, favoured Russia rather than British preferences 
including some that could be seriously damaging, prompting further 
review before agreement could be reached. He had indeed been travelling 
down that path over the past two months, only to learn within the past 
fortnight that Novosiltsov was nonetheless leaving for Paris, on the 
mission of which the Government in London had always disapproved. 
The prospect in Austria remained elusive, in Prussia it was scarcely 
visible, in Sweden dependent on Russia for effect and then subject to 
doubt.* All was still uneasily poised in Europe. And the year at home had 
been one of increasing Ministerial and personal strain. In May 1804 Pitt 
had returned with widespread expectation to the place which was his, it 
seemed, almost by right. Since then his command of the Commons, still 
potent, had been shaken at important points; his opening Cabinet had 
failed to settle down; and its enforced reshapement, to accommodate safer 


1. Bathurst to Pitt, 12 July [nd and listed 1804, but 1805], 29 July [nd and listed 1805], 
P.R.O. 30/8/112; same to Camden, nd but possibly 15 July (Camden Ms U840 Cg5/3); Pitt 
to Bathurst, 15 July 1805 (H.M.C., Bathurst, 48-9). Grenville had in fact, and naturally, 
informed Fox of Camden’s earlier approach (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 279-80). See further 
Jupp, Lord Grenville, 340n122. 

2. This is discussed in section IV below. 

3. See Camden to Bathurst, 30 August 1805 (H.M.C., Bathurst, 49). Parliament had been 
prorogued to November, after the session had ended in July. 

4. Cf. pp. 738-45 above for the state of affairs in Europe three months before. As 
summarised here, the current position applies to the date to which it refers — 12 July. A 
sudden event in point of fact, for which see pp. 783-4 below, had just changed everything. 
But the transformation was not yet known in London; the latest, depressing news was that 
Novosiltsov was on the eve of setting out for Paris, without the British difficulties having 
been resolved (see Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 25, 10 June 1805 (Third Coalition, 
174-8), which was received on 3 July (endorsement in PR.O., FO. 65/58)). The despatch 
from St Petersburg heralding the reversal of fortune, dated 29 June, reached the Foreign 
Office on 29 July (endorsement loc. cit.). 

5. See pp. 708-12 above for 1804. 
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Parliamentary majorities, produced an outcome worse in some respects 
perhaps than if the experiment had never been made. He himself was 
carrying a larger share of the burden than he had known since his first 
decade in office, and the;burden itself was much heavier than in those 
days. How effective in such circumstances was his own conduct of affairs? 

As such facts showed, the conditions were adverse. We have followed 
the arguments which persuaded — in his own view drove — Pitt to act at 
different stages as he did: a history traceable step by step from his resigna- 
tion in 1801. He was operating throughout in the shadow of that event, 
and later of George III’s instability: a context which, for constitutional 
and strictly political reasons, he felt unable to ignore. But of course cir- 
cumstances and performance react intimately upon one another. How far 
may the latter in these years have subscribed to the former’s effect? 

At an immediately visible level, Pitt’s handling of routine business cer- 
tainly grew worse. Always distinctly individual, it was now increasingly 
erratic. As earlier, he put on one side whenever possible applications for 
places and appeals for influence, and his reluctance to write letters was if 
anything more marked than before. His final private secretary, William 
Dacres Adams, admitted that his master ‘got into many scrapes’ thereby. 
The mass of papers found at Walmer at his death included correspon- 
dence, some up to twenty years old but mostly of the past few years, in no 
sort of order and much of it left unattended. George II himself claimed 
later, by then ‘with the utmost good humour’ — and in point of fact some 
exaggeration —, that the Minister ‘used not to answer’ his letters. ‘I have 
frequently said to Mr. Pitt the next time I saw him after I had written to 
him “Mr Pitt I did not receive an answer to that letter I wrote to you the 
other day” — and the King then described Mr Pitt’s embarrassment & hums 
& Sirs etc: etc’.! The inattention in this case, when it occurred, could have 
arisen sometimes from a hope of evasion. But the hours that Pitt was now 
keeping likewise suggested a growing disorder. According to Adams, a 
good witness, he seldom stirred before noon, and unless absolutely neces- 
sary disliked being disturbed with business after dinner — a meal, it may be 
recalled, taken generally in the late afternoon or very early evening.? He 


1. William Dacres Adams’s account of a conversation with George III at Windsor, 30 
January 1810 (copy in Stanhope Ms Ur590 C404/15). The secretary informed Pitt’s bio- 
grapher Stanhope half a century later that the papers at Walmer were ‘scattered about in 
various places’ (25 May 1861; ibid). When they were deposited in the Public Record Office 
after a further century, I was told that on some letters the seals were unbroken. For Pitt’s 
abiding epistolary habits see I, 323-4. 

2. Stanhope, Ms Ur1590 C404/15, 30 January 1810. Cf., by way of contrast, his habits in 
the 1780s as described in I, 578; and see op. cit., 577 for the time of dinner — though in some 
high advanced Whig circles, for instance at Devonshire House, that could now sometimes 
be as late as eight o’clock. 

On one occasion in 1805 the Speaker called on Pitt and waited for him to come down to 
breakfast at 2 pm (Abbot’s diary for 12 June 1805, PR.O. 30/9/33); but that was hardly sur- 
prising after the Minister had had to wind up the debate on Melville’s impeachment which 
had ended at 3 am (see p. 760, ng above). 
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may of course have spent the morning in bed with papers in Churchillian 
fashion; he would not have been the only Prime Minister to like his 
evenings free; and the House, with its foetid atmosphere, naturally would 
claim him sometimes late into the night. The secretary’s picture may be set 
alongside that, often quoted, painted dramatically by Hester Stanhope. ' 


Up at eight in the morning, with people enough to see for a week, 
obliged to talk all the time he was at breakfast, and receiving first one, 
then another, until four o’clock; then eating a mutton-chop, hurrying 
off to the House, and there badgered and compelled to speak and waste 
his lungs until two or three in the morning! — who could stand it! After 
this, heated as he was, and having eaten nothing, in a manner of speak- 
ing all day, he would sup with Dundas, Huskisson, Rose, Mr Long, and 
such persons, and then go to bed to get three or four hours’ sleep, and 
to renew the same thing the next day, and the next, and the next. 


... during the sitting of Parliament, what a life was his! Roused from his 
sleep (for he was a good sleeper) with a despatch from Lord Melville; — 
then down to Windsor; then, if he had half an hour to spare, trying to 
swallow something: — Mr. Adams with a paper, Mr. Long with another; 
then Mr. Rose; then, with a little bottle of cordial confection in his 
pocket, off to the House until three or four in the morning; then home 
to a hot supper for two or three hours more, to talk over what was to be 
done next day: — and wine, and wine! — Scarcely up next morning, 
when tat-tat-tat twenty or thirty people one after another, and the 
horses walking before the door from two until sunset, waiting for him. 
It was enough to kill a man — it was murder. 


One should not labour inaccuracies in a brilliant sketch; though one must 
remember that Hester first found refuge with her uncle in his period out of 
office and had not been used to the life of a powerful Minister in critical 
years. Nor for that matter should one apply without exceptions Adams’s 
replies to specific queries: there is evidence of Pitt at work at all kinds of 
times in the day. But together the accounts set the scene in one compelling 
respect. Both convey an unmistakable impression of a man whose 
reserves were running down. 

For the apprehensions of Pitt’s health, shared by himself without illu- 
sion, were being borne out all too well.? His stamina was not eclipsed, and 
his powers of recovery were still marked. The signs of exhaustion seem to 
have been continual; but he did not suffer a prolonged physical collapse, 
or a return of the psychological near breakdown that he showed in 1800.3 
Those who worked with, and particularly for, him were struck by his 


1. Memous of the Lady Hester Stanhope... , 11, 63-4, 65-6 respectively. 
2. Pp. 575, 669 above. 
3. Cf. 82, 547-50, 604 above. 
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composure and cheerfulness almost to the end. His private secretary 
echoed a retrospective appreciation by Rose applying to the circum- 
stances of the final few years. 


During his last Administration, forsaken by old friends, which he bit- 
terly felt with declining health — and almost the whole weight of the 
Government on his own Shoulders — so delightful was his temper, that 

. no hard word or look ever escaped him, but all towards me was 
kindness and indulgence. ! 


But there was a cost. ‘Every public event of importance’ now had ‘a corre- 
sponding effect upon the body’, and a growing enfeeblement could be 
seen at moments of emotion in a growing tendency to weep. The trau- 
matic occasion of the first debate on Melville was not in fact unique; he 
wept at least twice when talking to the King, and a certain lessening of 
control over a temperament that had always been far from phlegmatic 
seems to have been remarked by his friends.? He was keeping going on his 
hopes and his willpower, assisted by medicines some of which were 
ineffectual and stimulants some of which sound fierce. Even before he 
took office for instance, Mulgrave on one occasion — ‘As I am persuaded 
that you will not take proper precautions for yourself’ — sent ‘a Vinegar 
Box for the debate tonight’ whose contents were ‘very corrosive’; and lau- 
danum, and drink once more, were playing their part. We do not know the 
quantities in these last years; but whatever the levels of consumption, the 
effects — and less port now would doubtless have gone farther — are 
unlikely to have been innocuous when, by 1805 at least, his constitution 
was wearing out. 

The deepening fatigue tended to confine him, particularly as anxieties 
rose, to what he saw as the vital issues, above all of the war itself. He did 
not have much energy to spare otherwise for colleagues who, apart to 
some extent from Melville, stood on a different footing from that of 
his major associates in the 1790s. The only other candidate for such a 


1. Dacres Adams to Stanhope, 26 April 1861 (Stanhope Ms U 1590 C405/15). Rose’s 
encomium is in Rose, I, 234. And cf. a similar account from a clerk in the Bank of England 
cited in Mark Boyd’s Recollections of Fifty Years (1871), 

2. See Farquhar’s retrospective account (The Monthly Review, No. 1, Dec. 1900, 50) for 
the quotation; p 515 above and Glenberwe, I, 390 for weeping while with the King. In an age, 
and with a heredity (cf. op. cit., n2 above) not necessarily given to concealing emotion, he 
had always put on a brave face, and these episodes aroused interest and sometimes 
concern. Hester Stanhope however said later that she had seen him shed tears “but twice’ 
(Memoirs, I, 73). Lady Bessborough was pleased to observe him doing so when watching 
the boy actor Master Betty, ‘the young Roscius’, at Drury Lane — a prodigy whom, he 
greatly admired, together with much of London, and for whose performance of Hamlet 
he is supposed to have adjourned a sitting of the House of Commons (see Correspondence of 
Leveson Gower, I, 4.95). 

3. ‘The Vinegar must’ in fact ‘be kept from fingers’ (Mulgrave to Pitt, 25 April 1804; 
P.R.O. 30/8/162). 
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relationship, Harrowby, was distanced, though he could be consulted, by 
the ill health which kept him from the Foreign Office; Mulgrave could not 
fill the gap; and of the other Secretaries of State — ‘the connecting links of 
an Administration’! — Camden was highly inadequate, Hawkesbury’s 
record did not inspire, and he and Castlereagh were too junior, not so 
much because of age as from lack of hard earned experience at Pitt’s side. 
The rest of the Cabinet were in an outer circle; among the lesser posts 
Charles Long and Bathurst, carrying personal confidence, were sub- 
ordinate instruments in domestic politics; and if Canning, the over 
zealous disciple, could still claim a kindly reception it was no longer so 
readily obtained. Pitt had never been good at exerting himself to bind 
people together. He found no great difficulty in accepting what fate 
brought him in the form of associates, and friends,? and commanded loy- 
alties in other ways — to those admitted to his privacy by his quality and 
charm, allied to the public talents and character that impressed the rest. 
He made no great effort now to stamp an identity on the Government, 
and it in turn could show no clear record of success to secure such a result. 
In default there was a sense of malaise. ‘Invisible’, ‘too late for every- 
thing’, ‘deciding nothing between two contending parties’ — between 
Hawkesbury and Canning, or in Ireland between the Lord Lieutenant 
and his Chancellor of the Exchequer? —, the Minister was not providing 
the focus for business that he alone could supply, particularly when the 
Ministry was uneasily placed, deprived of a broader choice of talents 
which many of its own members increasingly missed. ‘They found them- 
selves — as colleagues on occasions have done since 1n their leaders’ second 
Ministries, and indeed had done with Chatham in extreme degree — dom- 
inated by a figure of unrivalled prestige who was no longer coping with 
the day to day affairs. 

For in the midst of these shortcomings the dominance persisted 
nonetheless. Pitt’s scope was narrowing; but as a figure he himself did not 
dwindle. We have a glimpse of him at an awkward, and as it turned out an 
important meeting, with a deputation from the Irish Roman Catholics’ 
Committee that was seeking his agreement to introduce a petition for 
Parliamentary relief. One of those present recorded his impressions. Pitt, 
wearing ‘dirty boots, and old-fashioned lank leather breeches’, was 
‘otherwise well dressed & cleanly, his hair powdered etc.’ His manner was 
‘very direct & distinct. He speaks rather in a measured articulation’, but 
‘his eyes (tho’ bad & ill coloured) are very busy and speaking’, and he 
looked about him at his hearers, seeming after a time to see where 
weight lay. There was plenty of civility; but what he had to say was 
certainly direct. The measure would be a very salutary one when the 
proper time arrived. But it was ‘not at all a question of right or justice . . . 


im Issn 
2. See I, 586-72 
3. See R.G. Thorne’s biographical article on Pitt in H of P, IV, 822. 
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he considered it as always, & solely, in a view of its policy & expediency’ 
and ‘the tme’ had accordingly to be considered. After some fifty minutes, 
in which he made it clear that he would not act as they wished but would 
have to speak against a petition, and particularly strongly if it was intro- 
duced by the Opposition, he accompanied his deputies to the hall, 
‘bowing and smiling all the way’.! 

The decision — foreseeable, though not to them, after his promise to 
George HI? — had an immediate consequence: the Irishmen at once turned 
to Fox and Grenville. The Minister’s conduct of the meeting itself suggests 
that he had not lost his poise or his earlier grasp of how to size up his audi- 
ence. On a larger stage, the familiar Parliamentary skills remained evident; 
and if there were fewer occasions for eloquent set pieces on the state of the 
nation, he was still capable for instance of limiting the damage in the fall- 
out from Melville’s affair. The ‘deep, bell-like tone’? deploying a case had 
not lost its magic to convince and impress. And within the circles of govern- 
ment, as he exercised his highest function in the formulation and control of 
war policy, he was now supreme. The Cabinet unanimously endorsed his 
objectives and the means to achieve them; he no longer had to reconcile or 
choose between increasingly competing strategies — Napoleon was doing 
him that service — or define and defend his war aims, as in the earlier 
conflict. It was in that central area in fact that Pitt gave his second Ministry 
a character essential to its survival and synonymous with himself. It was 
there, in that crucial respect, that he seemed wholly indispensable; no one 
among his colleagues could pretend to take his place. There was little to 
show as yet by way of firm results at the time of his political discomfiture in 
the spring and early summer months of 1805. ‘Nothing ever’, it could then 
be said, ‘was more disastrous’ than his ‘second career’.* But to those with the 
requisite knowledge there was no indication that grasp or persistence were 
diminished in his handling of the European theme. 


Pitt’s style of authority had not changed basically in this later phase: an 
alteration of that kind in any case is unlikely at such a stage. The elements 
were familiar; it was their balance that shifted, largely as a result of his 
physical decline. None was more marked than the enveloping acceptance 


1. The Irish Catholic Petition of 1805, The Diary of Denys Scully, ed. Brian MacDermot 
(1992), 81-6 for 12 March 1805. The italic, like Pitt’s words as given throughout, was the 
diarist’s. For the resultant effort in Parliament see p. 764 above. 

The political nature of the response was echoed some days later, after the deputies had 
approached Fox, by the joint Secretary of the Treasury Huskisson, who told them that Pitt 
could ‘co-operate’ over the ‘mode’ of approach but wished they would not put that in the 
hands of those in ‘systematic’ opposition (op. cit., 98). 

2. P.528 above. 

3. The description was that of the artist Henry Edridge, who had sketched him in 1801 
(Diary of Farington, V1, 2405 for 8 September 1804). 

4. Countess of Bessborough to Granville Leveson Gower, 10 April 1805 (Correspondence 
of Leveson Gower, II, 54). 
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of his personal fame, to an extent that in point of fact was of quite recent 
date. He had naturally been an object of high attention throughout his 
long ascendancy; but not invested, as he was now in his troubles, with a 
deference amounting to awe. A deepening respect of course was not at all 
surprising. The atmosphere surrounding a great national figure is not 
easily dispersed if fortunes change. Fame clings; he or she becomes a part 
of history and is treated as such. What was very rare, by any standard of 
comparison, was the degree of such recognition, within Parliament and 
society and diffused in the country at large. The flavour may perhaps be 
captured against two dissimilar backgrounds, showing the two sides of the 
coin. Pitt had always liked very simple games when he was in the right 
company: blindman’s buff for instance in a friend’s house, playing with a 
companion’s children,! romping with his own young relations when they 
were around. One day in 1804 Hester Stanhope and her halfbrothers, 
with their friend the future historian William Napier, had succeeded in 
blacking his face with burnt cork, when it was announced that 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh had arrived on business. They were shown 
into a room while the battle went on, until Pitt decided that he must be 
cleaned up; and when the two Ministers entered — so Napier noted — ‘a 
new phase of Mr. Pitt’s manner appeared’. ‘What was my surprise to see 
[them] both . . . bending like spaniels on approaching’; but it was Pitt 
himself who riveted the young man’s attention. 


His tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow to the ceiling, his head 
was thrown back, his eyes fixed immoveably in one position, as if 
reading the heavens, and totally regardless of the bending figures near 
him. For some time they spoke; he made now and then some short 
observation, and finally, with an abrupt stiffinclination of the body, but 
without casting his eyes down, dismissed them. Then, turning to us 
with a laugh, caught up his cushions and renewed our fight.? 


Another glimpse of the prevailing atmosphere was furnished on a quite 
different occasion, by the painter Thomas Lawrence, invited to a small 
gathering by one of his patrons to observe the Minister for a possible por- 
trait. He ‘noticed how high above the rest Mr. Pitt appeared to be in the 
consideration of the whole party. It did not prevent social conversation, 
but all seemed to be impressed with an awe of him. At times it appeared 
like Boys with their Master’. The party contained four men in office — 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh once more and the Attorney and the 
Solicitor General —, two peers and their wives, and the host the Earl of 
Abercorn, a friend of Pitt since Cambridge days. The Minister does not 


1. Eg Edward Hamilton to fifth Earl Stanhope, II November 1862; Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone to same, 21 July 1860 (Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/2). 

2. H.A. Bruce, MP, Life of General Sir William Napier, . .. , 1 (1864), 31-2; he was nineteen 
at the time. And cf. 32 for another if less vivid example, applying to himself. 
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seem on this occasion to have been in a good mood: the company may not 
all have been to his taste, or certainly of the kind in which he liked to relax, 
and he did not apparently say much, but made ‘rather pithy remarks & 
frequently sarcastic obseryations’, in which Abercorn himself was not 
spared.! This was the face much more familiar to the world than that 
known to a close circle; ‘the chill’ that kept men at their distance, could 
put them down regardless of rank — he rebuked the Bourbon Prince, 
d’Artois, for presuming as a Frenchman to denigrate Tierney’s principles 
in Opposition — and, as for instance with Erskine, could ‘awe’ them, in 
Wellington’s description, ‘like a school-boy at school’.? It was not attrac- 
tive; but it was formidable. Even more so was an aura now of remoteness 
that discouraged too close an approach. 

Something of this image emerges from his last portrait, completed in 
October 1805. It was not by Lawrence, though Pitt agreed to sit; but that did 
not come about, and his eventual picture (or rather pictures, for he made a 
copy) was executed in 1808, after the Minister’s death.’ The artist rather was 
- Hoppner, working from the life on a commission from Mulgrave. To a 
fellow painter, who had himself produced a portrait from sittings some six 
years before, it revealed ‘the Hauteur and something of a disdainful sever- 
ity’ which were ‘so predominant’.t ‘To Wilberforce, studying it many years 


1. See Diary of Farington, V1, 2436 for 7 November 1804. Lawrence also observed that 
while Pitt would take someone by the arm and walk with him, ‘the same was not continued 
to Him, if accidentally done even by the highest in company’. 

The peers were Charlemont and Darnley: the first a prominent opponent of the Union 
and with a man whose son voted regularly in the Commons Opposition, the second 
another Irish grandee, who had been an associate of the Prince of Wales and, despite an 
admiration for Pitt’s talents (see p. 634, nt above), voted in the Lords in Opposition and 
was a leading supporter there of St Vincent’s naval reforms. The Law Officers were 
Spencer Perceval, of whom Pitt thought well, and Thomas Manners Sutton, the latter 
inherited from Addington and a younger brother of the Archbishop of Canterbury who 
had been preferred to Tomline. 

Abercorn, whom Pitt made a Marquess, had a notorious ‘attachment to Ancestry’ — he 
was said to have worn his Garter (secured through Pitt in January 1805) out shooting. On 
this occasion he remarked on the impressive physical appearance of the nobility as a body 
in the Lords, on which Pitt commented that that might be ‘owing to the new Nobility’. 

2. See The Journal of Elizabeth Lady Holland... , ed. the Earl of Ilchester, II (1908), 50, for 
the incident with d’Artois, relayed by Tierney in 1799 — ‘a reproof toa very ill-judged ques- 
tion’; Stanhope, IV, 347 for a conversation with Wellington in 1838 relating to December 
1805, and cf. I, 611 and n7. 

3. Diary of Farington, V1, 2436. The painting would have been for Abercorn. Of the two 
executed, one is the splendid study that hangs at Windsor. 

The Princess of Wales was also thinking of commissioning Lawrence. 

4. Op. cit., 2693. The opinion was William Owen’s; his picture a half length, in 
Windsor uniform. 

See for the history of Hoppner’s portrait pp. 836-7 below. The frontispiece in this 
volume may be compared with that, by Gainsborough in 1787, in I. 

Pitt was probably a difficult subject to catch. By all accounts he looked uninspiring until 
he was interested and began to speak, when his face lit up. Opie, who never painted him, 
was so struck on meeting him in 1804 by the expression of fire and power during a con- 
versation that he sat down to try to seize it on returning home (Diary of Farington, V1, 2328). 
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later, it was ‘a vile picture — his face anxious, diseased, reddened with 
wine, and soured and irritated by disappointments. Poor fellow,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘how unlike my youthful Pitt!’! The years had certainly taken their 
toll. The high and passionately felt expectations, never lost, had been 
buffeted by experience.? And that customary process was now intensified 


1. Diary for 28 July 1820 (Life of Wilberforce, V, 73). 

2. I should note here an intriguing but I regret to say unsolved small mystery. In May 
1892 the journal The National Review (no. 111) published some verses sent by ‘a granddaugh- 
ter of the rst Earl of Harrowby’ (as he eventually became), affirmed by her to have been 
written by Pitt and given by him to her grandfather, and to have been the only declared 
example of verse by him apart from the juvenile drama which caught Macaulay’s atten- 
tion (see I, 7n1). They apparently carried no date, and the original manuscript has not sur- 
faced. If they were what she claimed, however, the concluding four stanzas (of fifteen) are 
so apt that they should be quoted. The poem was entitled ‘On the rebuilding of Coombe 
Neville, nr. Kingston, Surrey, near the seat of the great King-making Earl of Warwick, and 
late in the possession of the Harveys’. 


Each smiling joy was there that springs 
In life’s delicious prime: 

There young Ambition plum’d his wings 
And mock’d the flight of time; 


There patriot passions fir’d my breast 
With Freedom’s glowing themes; 
And Virtue’s image rose confest 
In bright platonic dreams. 


Ah me! my dreams of harmless youth 
No more thy walks invade: 

The charm 1s broke by sober ‘Truth, 
Thy fairy visions fade. 


No more, unstain’d with fear or guilt, 
Such hours of rapture smile: 

Each airy fabrick fancy built 
Is vanish’d as thy pyle. 


Combe Wood (or House), said to have been rebuilt in the decade 1754-1764, was 
acquired in 1801 by Hawkesbury (cf. p. 724 above), who then altered and enlarged it by 
stages to plans by Soane and lived there until his death in 1828. The property had been 
owned for the past half century by the Spencer family, being inherited as part of the estate 
of Sara Duchess of Malborough, grandmother of the first Earl, and purchased in 1753 by 
her trustees. For a century before it had been in the possession of the Harveys, and then 
known as Coombe Nevill. From 1765 it was let for a succession of short periods, mostly to 
peers and MPs, presumably as a convenient base for Westminster; and there the difficulties 
start. None of those tenants can be shown to have been at all closely connected with Pitt’s 
youth; the only link, even faintly, is Rockingham, who was there in 1771~2 and thus briefly 
during a time of association with Chatham. The area certainly housed a number of politi- 
cians, and perhaps the child or young man could have known the woods (‘Along thy Woods 
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by the separation from old colleagues and supporters whom shared mem- 
ories had turned into friends. His sadness had been glimpsed before the 
end of 1801.! It had had cause to grow since, and the wound was acute. 
Pitt could muster defences, more robust than Wilberforce ever believed. If 
it was late in the day to be given new companions, familiar faces were still 
around; and his own character held its tougher elements. It was quite 
untrue to say, as some hostile to him did, that he ‘had no feeling or attach- 
ment to anybody’;? but the terms had long been in his favour, and if the 
strong strain of innocence in his nature made disappointment the deeper, 
he had equally strong inner reserves. His essence, if bruised, remained 
intact. His spirit was not sunk in gloom, and neither did he surrender to 
cynicism, that refuge of the inadequate. Questioned one day at this time 
by Eldon whether, from his ‘station in life’, he concluded that ‘Men... 
were governed by reasonably honorable Principles, or by corrupt 
motives’, he replied 


that he had a favorable Opinion of Mankind upon the whole, and that 
he believed the Majority was really actuated by fair Meaning and 
Intention.* 


But above all, if his private burden increased the weight of external pres- 
sures it was they that drew from his innermost forces the most profound 
response. The final portrait shows the pride, the severity and the dis- 
appointment. It is also a study, and more deeply, in resistance and 


I stray’d’), as well as ridden or hunted in the hills (‘the chace I led’), and have written the 
verses a good deal later, perhaps again on or after a visit to Hawkesbury (we know that he 
paid at least several there) in the early years of the new century. In view of the date of 
rebuilding a house ‘late in the possession of the Harveys’, it is of course possible that the 
lines were composed by the elder rather than the younger Pitt. But then why should the 
latter have given them to Harrowby (or Ryder as he was until 1803), and why should the 
family tradition have arisen that they were the only acknowledged adult example from his 
hand (see pp. 111-12 and ni above for some unacknowledged)? 

It is all problematic. In trying to clear up the matter, I am much indebted to Dr D.B. 
Robinson, the County Archivist of Surrey, for information from the rate books of 
Kingston upon Thames and from a monograph on the manor of Coombe by L.E. Gent 
published as an occasional paper by the borough’s Archaeological Society in 1979; to 
Professor Norman Gash for information on Hawkesbury’s time at Coombe and Pitt’s visits 
there; to Mrs Jane Waley for searching the Earl of Harrowby’s archives at Sandon; and to 
Viscount Sandon for an inquiry into family history. Even so I have failed to pin down any 
attribution of authorship, to identify the granddaught concerned, or to find the original 
manuscript. 

1. P.566 above. 

2. Cf. p. 96 above. The remark quoted came from Hatsell, the veteran retired Clerk of 
the Commons [see I, 28] who had come to dislike Pitt, on the day after the Minister’s death 
(Diary of Farington, VII, 2674). 

3. Lord Eldon’s Anecdote Book, ed. Anthony L,J. Lincoln and Robert Lindley McEwen 
(1960), 73. I have followed the original style here rather than that printed in Twiss, Life of 
Eldon, 1, 498-9. The conversation, in Eldon’s recollection, took place ‘not long’ before 
Pitt’s death. 
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concentration. The resulting statement is both personal and public. For as 
Pitt moved about his business, now ina year of rising threat, it was amid a 
sense that he personified a national resolve in the struggle on which his 
powers were fixed. 


IV 


This recognition was heightened in a summer of suspense. For as 
Parliament and Ministers were plunged in continuing disputes by the 
Melville affair, the war was seen to be entering on a phase which might 
witness a crisis. The invasion season was opening; the Army of Boulogne 
was poised once more; and on 25 April news was received that this time, in 
contrast to the past two years, a French squadron in Toulon had escaped 
from port and was past the Straits somewhere at sea. Its destination was 
unknown, and it had in fact linked up with a Spanish squadron. There 
was no First Lord of the Admiralty in London; that indeed was a reason 
for hastening Middleton’s appointment,! and a few days later he was 
making his first dispositions. Napoleon, it seemed, might at last have been 
given the key to unlock the plans for his landings. Meanwhile British 
efforts for a Continental Coalition were still at an uncertain stage.’ 

Unlike Barham’s appearance in office, these were not hastened by the 
political confusion. It was not until early June that Pitt found proper time, 
‘the Business of Parliament’ having been so pressing, to decide with his 
colleagues on ‘Points so critical’ in the preliminary agreement with 
Russia.’ The Government had reserved its position after inspecting the 
contents in May, meanwhile asking Novosiltsov not to carry on to Paris 
pending its considered response. That was now produced in a lengthy 
letter to Vorontsov and despatches to St Petersburg which the Minister 
accompanied with his own letter.* 

The main source of the trouble still was Malta. There were other 


1. See pp. 764~5 above. Camden mentioned this reason for speed in his letters, where 
something of the pressure can be seen. Pitt himself was meanwhile taking a hand; eg a 
note at 2.30 am on 30 April, at the end of a tiring night in the House in the course of the 
Melville affair: ‘I will go to Bed for a few hours but will be ready to see you as soon as you 
please, as I think We must not lose a Moment in taking Measures to set afloat every Ship 
that by any species of Extraordinary Exertion We can find Means to man’ (Coppet Sale, 
Sothebys, 14 November 1955; present owner unknown). 

2. Pp. 737-45 above. For the role of the French fleet in Napoleon’s plans see p. 708 
above. 

3. Pitt to Novosiltsov via Vorontsov, 7 June 1805 (copy in Dacres Adams Mss, formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/6). 

4. Mulgrave to Novosiltsov via Vorontsov, 18 May; same to Vorontsov, 5 June and to 
Leveson Gower, nos. 15, 16 of 7 June 1805 (Third Coalition, 152, 155-64, 165-74, which omits 
despatch no. 15, drafted and initially dated 5 June in FO. 65/8, repeating the letter to 
Vorontsov. The two despatches in total occupy 93 ff. in the file). Leveson Gower’s despatch 
with the contents of the Provisional treaty had been received on 9 May. 
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unwelcome issues, affecting both southern and northern Europe: the 
Russians’ design would leave French influence, in the form of the 
Bonapartes, in a critical region of Italy — a stark contrast to one of the 
demands to be made on Napoleon at the start! —, and it was inadequate 
for Holland and northern Germany, of such close concern to this country. 
Nonetheless, given the circumstances, Ministers were reluctantly pre- 
pared to consent. Again, protesting their generosity, and noting that 
Continental allies had no claim to interfere in a settlement which here 
affected Britain and France alone,? they confirmed their intention to 
return all overseas conquests from the war, and now including any in 
India. They seemed to have calculated that the Tsar might be willing to 
drop or at least postpone action on the proposal to refer the ‘Maritime 
Code’ to a European conference; at any rate they avoided the subject as 
far as they could — it occupied a modest part of a lengthy communication. 
But the case for Malta was fought hard, with real anxiety and strength.’ 
The Mediterranean was a theatre vital to the conduct of this war — to the 
protection of Egypt, on which the French were known still to cast their 
eye, and of Turkey and Greece and Italy — and the island formed an ideal 
base for the exercise of power in the Mediterranean. That could not be 
provided by Russia, if she entered hostilities, against a strong French naval 
presence; and if she remained neutral she should not count on us to 
protect joint concerns in the region — at least, as was left unsaid, without 
challenging her own asserted status with the Knights.‘ British occupation 
was the best guarantee of communications between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, as Russia’s naval power in the Baltic was for 
communications in northern Europe. We certainly had an interest of our 
own — access to regions of Asia whose safety was significant for our con- 
cerns in India — but that was now to Russia’s interest as well;> and the stabil- 
ity offered to southern Europe by our presence was purely defensive — as 
the Tsar knew, we had no territorial ambitions on the Continent.® Britain 
had shown its zeal for an alliance by agreeing to return conquests else- 
where: it should be the more favoured in this one, important exception. 
And if Russia were to argue, as an obstacle, that Napoleon was pledged to 
enforce our withdrawal from the island, what would she say to his other 
pledges relating to other aims? As Pitt himself summed up to Novosiltsov, 
‘The Possession of Malta appears to be one of the most essential 


1. Cf. pp. 739-40 above. For the Russians’ proposals referred to in this paragraph see 
pp. 738-9 above. 

2. Cf. II, 598, 626, pp. 736, 740-1 above. 

3. It was indeed one, according to the Russian Ambassador, that was supported not 
only within the Ministry but also by the most ‘respectable’ members of Opposition and 
beyond them by all (‘unanime’) those ‘estimable’ and ‘independent’ figures who influenced 
public opinion (Vorontsov to Czartoryski, 6/18 May 1805; Archi Knyazya . . . Vorontsova, ed. 
PI. Bartenev, XV (1880), 303). 

4. See p. 395 above. 

5. Though cf. here p. 446 above. 

6. P. 729 and ni above. 
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Importance to great and valuable Interests of our own, and to our means 
of Connection and Cooperation with other Powers’. ! 

Having said so much, however, he did not close the door. Such was his 
anxiety for a Definitive treaty that he also sketched a less attractive alterna- 
tive. If an outcome could be reached with really effective barriers for Italy 
and Holland, we would be ready to ‘overcome our difficulties’ by accepting 
‘the only Substitute for Malta which We think could at all answer the 
purpose (namely Minorca).’ The implications of this phrase were spelt out 
in a despatch to Leveson Gower.? Malta could be garrisoned, after a ‘limited’ 
time, by Russian troops; and conditions for any settlement with France 
should include the ‘absolute re-establishment’ of Savoy in Piedmont with a 
line of defence in the Alps, and properly substantial protection for Holland 
on the ground and with assistance from ‘some great military Power’ (ie 
Prussia). On such a foundation Britain would, reluctantly, settle for 
Minorca, to be yielded by Spain, compensation to that Power being found 
somewhere in Italy for the ‘King of Etruria’. This sacrifice, the ‘last’ in the 
prospective list, would however depend on a satisfactory outcome to talks for 
peace with France; and if they should not take place, or were not successful, 
it could not be raised in the future as matter for negotiation. 

Conditions were thus inserted, which it might be hoped could avoid an 
unwelcome choice. Talks with France might yet drag on and there was 
always a distinct possibility of failure. Given Napoleon’s record, much 
might happen on the way.‘ But such an unforeseeable development could 
not disguise the fact that in the last resort Malta would have to be aban- 
doned for the sake of a general agreement. The language on this subject, 
in the despatch and in Pitt’s letter, was one of appeal; invoking a reasoned 
response of goodwill from a potential ally. He felt himself driven into a 
corner by the need, as he saw it, for haste; and in fact the completed form 
of British ratification of the Preliminary treaty was sent with the 
communications, for Leveson Gower to exchange as soon as the Russians 
would comply. Whatever might befall Novosiltsov’s mission, it should not 


1. 7 June 1805 (p. 780, ng above); and see throughout, Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, sd 
(loc. cit., n4). The word ‘possession’ raises questions. Pitt took the occasion in his letter to 
clear up what he thought had been a misunderstanding stemming from his talks with 
Novosiltsov, following a report from Leveson Gower in March (to Pitt, Private, 22 March 
1805; P.R.O. 30/8/152). The Minister had apparently then referred to the British aim of 
gaining ‘a real and secure’ independence for Malta under the treaty of Amiens, and the 
Russian Government seemed to assume that this still held good. But with French infrac- 
tion of that treaty by their conduct, and the advent of a fresh war, the treaty’s terms were 
no longer binding and in his view had been overtaken by the arguments he was now 
obliged to employ. 

2. Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 15, 7 June 1805 (p. 704, n4 above). Cf. p. 152 above 
for Minorca’s significance in the past. 

3. See p. 586 above for this Napoleonically established puppet of Spanish origin. A 
further ‘condition’ for the Continent was once more repeated — the independence of 
Switzerland. 

4. In point of fact, as became known in due course, he did not intend at this point to 
listen to a Russian approach. 
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start to negotiate without the prior signing of a Definitive Anglo-Russian 
instrument; we could ill afford to be excluded from a process designed to 
be on behalf of both states.! And there may have been a further source of 
pressure. For while the anxiety lay of course in the state of the delicate 
international balance, and increasingly for the prospects of a strong and, 
for Britain diversionary, force in the field,? it may also have included as an 
offshoot the political balance at home. A diplomatic success was highly 
desirable with which to face Parliament as soon as possible, or at the least 
after the summer recess. It might furthermore become necessary if 
certain indications proved to be of substance; for no one could count now 
on Sidmouth’s long continuance in Cabinet, and his going would virtually 
demand and perhaps ease that Ministerial approach to Opposition of 
which the first signs were soon duly to be seen.? In such an attempt a new 
European Coalition could provide an important inducement, achieving 
an object that would presumably please Grenville and a good many of his 
associates as well as a range of less committed elements in many parts of 
the House. There were thus significant reasons for persuading Russia to 
conclude, as the key, it must be hoped, to a timely wider Alliance; and it 
was against such a background, in Europe and in London, that judgment 
on the possible future of Malta had to be cast. 

The dilemma turned out to be immaterial. It was indeed removed in 
essence before the British letters and despatches reached St Petersburg, or 
for that matter were sent on their way. On 4 June a deputation from the 
Ligurian republic, waiting on Napoleon, conveniently asked him to annex 
the territory, which he consented to do, granting a principality around 
Lucca to one of his sisters and adding the valuable resources of Genoa to 
his naval strength. The news was learned in Russia by the 22nd, and 
Novosiltsov, en route for Berlin where his passports now awaited him, was 
at once ordered not to proceed to Paris. Two days later the mails arrived 
from England, and Leveson Gower had to endure more reproaches from 
Czartoryski on Malta and the Maritime Code. But the immediate heat 
had gone out of those questions; the production of the British ratification 
went down well; and while the Russian Minister would not commit 
himself, the British envoy hoped to send the Tsar’s counterpart with the 
next messenger home.‘ It was not all over yet. The British explanation of 
their case did not remove Czartoryski’s qualms; indeed, if anything the 
logic of the argument increased them.° Much of what was stated with 


1. P. 737 above. 

2. Cf. p. 702 above. 

3. Third Coalition, 174-5, 182. And see pp. 768-70 above. 

4. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 27, 29 June 1805 (Third Coalition, 182-5), received 29 
July (FO. 65/58); he was nonetheless far from certain in a private letter the same day (to 
Mulgrave, sd; copy in P.R.O. 30/29/384). 

5. Not least perhaps by introducing the shadow of possession now, as distinct from 
occupation. Pitt’s own use of the word (p. 782 and n1 above) could be taken in context as 
referring to either; but it had been used. 
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such emphasis could be antipathetic to Russia’s long-term interests, and 
he was not at all disposed to drop the subject. He had moreover, quite 
properly, informed the Austrians of the difficulty, and they in return sup- 
ported his stand and suggested a modified clause.! He now proposed that 
this should be considered, so that an agreement was not held up further 
which could have a bearing on the timing of operations if an offensive was 
to be launched. There were other problems, too, which needed to be 
settled with Prussia and with Sweden, the former particularly in the light 
of the cancellation of Novosiltsov’s mission. By the third week in July 
Leveson Gower was becoming worried. But in point of fact the Russians 
were now as anxious to sign as the British. The Tsar had recently been 
watching Napoleon’s attitude to Italy with growing concern. The annexa- 
tion of Genoa was the last straw; he was outraged and alarmed; and if, as 
was now almost certain, he decided on war, further troop movements 
should be set on foot very soon. Provisional plans for a campaign had 
already been concerted with London, and were currently being brought 
to a point. And on 28 July the ratifications of the treaty were exchanged, 
an earlier article on Prussia and the controversial questions of Malta and 
maritime rights being excluded. The documents were forwarded to 
London on the last day of the month, arriving at the Foreign Office on 23 
August.? 


The final stage of the Anglo-Russian talks witnessed similar hopes and 
uncertainties in the complementary exchanges with Austria. There were 
grounds for hope, for the centre of gravity in London’s dealings with 
Vienna lay so firmly now in St Petersburg that their outcome turned very 
largely on Russia’s influence. Such a situation was gratifying for the Tsar; 
Czartoryski could seek to exploit it;3 and by the end of June Leveson 
Gower was optimistic, anticipating an alliance within two months. He 
recognised however that obstacles could still lie ahead; and in the upshot 
the balance of his judgment proved correct. The Austrians were in fact 
preparing for the contingency of war; but as they recalled past experience 
they were far from eager to embark, and they hoped to delay active opera- 
tions to the spring of 1806. They seemed indeed to be ‘like children who 
put off minute to minute taking their physick though they know that the 
dose must be taken at last’; and in the interval they could raise fresh 
points. As it was, they insisted that the independence of Piedmont must be 


1. Vorontsov in London had indeed warned Pitt of the European implications of a 
British determination not to leave Malta, in this instance referring to Russia’s support of 
the presentation of The Two Sicilies [for which cf. p. 568 above] (to Pitt, Private, 13 May 
1805; P.R.O. 30/8/1091). 

2. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, nos. 29-32, of 21, 22, 31 July 1805 (Third Coalition, 
188-97; endorsement of receipt on no. 32 in F.O. 65/68). 

3. Cf. pp. 689, 697 above. 

4. Leveson Gower to Harrowby, Private, 29 June 1805 (Harrowby Mss, vol. X). 
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added to the list of absolute requirements in any talks with France that 
might yet take place. The British subsidy must be extended to cover a 
longer period of military preparation, though at the same time Austria 
could not move to a full war establishment until such possible talks were 
either rejected or had failed. And if she entered the war — and the reluc- 
tance was obvious — Britain must agree to send 5,000 troops for a joint 
campaign in northern Italy.! Leveson Gower found such demands, partic- 
ularly the last, exasperating. But in point of fact it disclosed the Austrians’ 
absence of choice. Their interests indeed were too closely involved in the 
southern approaches to the Alps for them to evade the consequences of 
Napoleon’s annexation of Liguria. That, as in the Russians’ case, was the 
determinant. The Russians themselves pressed the British hard by refus- 
ing to sanction the march of their own troops before an agreement was 
reached with Austria, or to help argue against her demand for the 
extended subsidy; and faced by such seeming intransigence the 
Ambassador committed his Government to payments covering prepara- 
tions over five months.? He also consented to add Piedmont’s inde- 
pendence to the list of irreducible demands on France;? and in return for 
these concessions Austria undertook to enter into an offensive alliance. 
Exchanges between the two Ambassadors and Czartoryski were con- 
cluded on g August, and Leveson Gower forwarded the ‘Declarations’, 
trusting once more that in his ‘eagerness to seal’ a further ‘bond of the 
confederacy’ he had not yielded too much, and in particular been ‘too 
lavish in the pecuniary resources of Great Britain’ .* 

This last apprehension must have seemed the more pertinent in view of 
what was happening in Sweden, the other most likely if problematical 
immediate adherent to a plan of campaign. For money in that case had 
become the governor. All now hung on its provision, and Gustavus IV was 
running true to his father’s form before the previous war. The British had 
earlier refused to consider his ‘exorbitant . . . demand’.° The deadlock 
persisted into the summer, and by July the British envoy, Henry 


1. Leveson Gower’s despatches passim June—July (F.O. 65/68). The discrepancy, indeed 
the contrast, in weight between these and Paget’s from Vienna in the same period (FO. 
7/73-4) reveals where the centre of information and action lay for the British throughout. 
A succinct account of developments can be found in Fremont, loc. cit., 232-42. 

2. As compared with three agreed earlier; cf. p. 740 above. The increased demand now 
had been for six. 

3. Areturn in point of fact to the British position at the outset (p. 729 above) which had 
since been overtaken in the talks with Russia, but might now be accepted in the expecta- 
tion that Napoleon would reject any terms that might yet be put (Leveson Gower to 
Mulgrave, no. 33, 14 August 1805; Third Coalition, 201). 

4. Same to same, op. cit., 197-203, with the Declarations at 277-82. The form of the 
agreement was adopted at Czartoryski’s behest - a further indication of the balance of 
influence — in order to forestall the delay that the procedure for a tripartite treaty would 
entail. 

5. Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, 15 March 1805 (P.R.O., FO. 65/57). See p. 774 above, 
and cf. II, 17 for Gustavus II’s demands during the Ochakoy affair in 1791. 
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Pierrepont, had almost given up. Possibly, he reckoned, the powerful 
peace party was once more in the ascendant; possibly the King, still finally 
in charge, was too obsessively greedy to drop his demand. The matter by 
then had become critical, for the terms of the Russo-Swedish agreement 
had taken for granted those of the earlier arrangement between Sweden 
and Britain, and Russian troops could not land at Stralsund in Pomerania 
until the latter were concluded.! That difficulty was overcome in princ- 
iple. But as operational plans were still not put into active effect, the 
uneasiness in St Petersburg grew. A special envoy was sent towards the 
end of August to press for the programme to be speeded up; Czartoryski 
was urging the British to reach some understanding if they could; and 
indeed at the end of the month, before he could receive instructions from 
London, the unfortunate Pierrepont signed a further Convention by 
which Britain paid £2,700 a month to maintain a Swedish force of 8,000 
men at the port.? A further treaty, of subsidy and alliance, followed early 
in October, whereby 12,000 Swedish troops would be committed to 
offensive operations for a rate of £12 10s aman. That was the rate which 
Pitt had stipulated at the outset. But, as he knew all too well, the resulting 
£150,000 a year was an outrageous bargain in favour of Gustavus.’ The 
full extent of the money would be forthcoming even if only 10,000 men 
were found; those could include the garrison at Stralsund — which the 
King had earlier indicated might be purely defensive; and a special grant 
of £50,000 was added for its maintenance. Sweden had blackmailed 
Britain, at a total of almost £250,000, to a tune effectively of double the 
rate offered to the various prospective partners at the start. 

The financial surrender to Gustavus was proportionately the most 
expensive instance of the lengths to which Pitt would go for a Continental 
campaign in the current season. As a result there was now in being a 
Coalition of three major and one minor Powers. Russia indeed was hard 
at work from August to enlist others as well. Rather like the British in 1793, 
their hope was now to ‘bring down every power on earth to assist them’, 
and within the next month they were approaching Denmark, a range of 
German states, The Two Sicilies, and Turkey for closer links. Only The 
Two Sicilies responded with a defensive treaty which by then in any case 


1. Fremont, loc. cit., 255. See pp. 744~5 above for the Russo-Swedish Convention of 
January 1805 and the Secret Anglo-Swedish Convention of December 1804. 

2. Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 31, 31 July 1805 (Third Coalition, 195-6; received 23 
August); Pierrepont to same, nos. 51, 51, 1 September 1805 (F.O. 73/34). He had signed the 
previous day, and two days later in point of fact instructions for some easement of the 
earlier British terms were sent from London (Mulgrave to Pierrepont, no. 5, 3 September 
1805; loc. cit.). 

3. See Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, 163~4 and Fremont, loc. cit., 256~7 for the settle- 
ment; p. 745 above for the garrison of Stralsund. The despatches are contained in PR.O., 
FO. 73/33-4. Raymond Carr, in ‘Gustavus IV and and the British Government 1804-5. 
(E.A.R., LX, no. CCXXXVI, 46), has reckoned that the true rate per man amounted to 
£21. For the French texts of the Convention and the treaty see Consolidated Treaty Series, 58, 


195-200, 227-9. 
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was on the verge of completion;! but such endeavours were not in any 
case of central military importance — Naples indeed would require rather 
than supply an offensive consignment of troops. The great question 
remained that of Prussia; and sentiment in Berlin in August was inclining 
more distinctly again towards France.2 A further offer of Hanover, 
definite this time, was received from Paris on 8 August, and the case for a 
Franco-Prussian alliance was accompanied by the argument that this 
could in fact promote the cause of peace by convincing St Petersburg and 
Vienna of the folly of challenging two formidable Powers. The pretext 
was gratifying, the bait alluring, and by the end of the month the 
Prussians seemed ready to take the plunge. Only an ultimatum to France 
from Russia and Austria, following their alliance, counselled a fresh bout 
of caution; but in mid September the Tsar, to Czartoryski’s dismay, sud- 
denly suspended marching orders which would have taken his troops en 
route through Prussian territory in order to force compliance with the 
Allies, and instead made an overture for a meeting with King Frederick 
William.? The immediate outcome thus hung in suspense; the Prussians 
could rest tantalisingly neutral while they weighed their options yet once 
more; and as the autumn of 1805 approached the British had perforce to 
contain their impatience while the curtain began to rise with the last 
leading player still offstage. 


1. Zawadzki, op. cit., 122-3. The quotation of 1793 comes from a report of Dundas’s 
speech in the Commons five days after France was known to have declared war — see I, 272 
& ng; and pp. 695-6 above for Russian and British intentions for southern Italy. 

2. Cf. pp. 742-3 above. 

3. Two recent summaries of this short complicated period, in which Alexander gave 
the first significant indication of departing from Czatoryski’s advice, may be found in 
Zawadzki, op. cit., 128-31 and Fremont, loc. cit., 273-4. 
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confirming the Third Coalition had just been received, several meet- 

ings took place in Downing Street and around the corner at the 
Admiralty on an issue of more pressing and, to the nation at large, more 
vivid importance.! The escape of a French squadron from the 
Mediterranean in March and its subsequent junction with a Spanish force 
had set off an alarming uncertainty which was only now removed.’ The 
Admiralty had modified its dispositions throughout the North Atlantic 
while Nelson embarked on ‘the long chase’ which took him, after some 
doubt, to the Caribbean and~— memories of the Nile —a frustrating miss of 
his quarry. No one in London could tell for some five months where the 
enemy might be, or where they might reappear. In July however they had 
in fact been sighted returning to Europe, and engaged inconclusively by a 
British squadron to the west of Finisterre. Escaping from a running action 
in mist, they slipped into Vigo on the 2oth, two days later they were in 
Ferrol, and after picking up a Spanish reinforcement the Combined 
Squadron made port in Cadiz on 21 August. 

This last news reached London on 2 September, and Captain 
Blackwood of Euryalus, carrying the despatches, paused briefly on his 
way to tell Nelson, now in his house at Merton by the Portsmouth road. 
For Nelson too was back. Judging that the enemy, of whom he had had 
intelligence in the West Indies, would not stay there long, but after doing 
some damage would head for home — though whether with a northerly or 
southerly intention he could not tell —, he himself headed for Gibraltar, 
where he set foot on land for the first time in almost two years. Learning 
that no French or Spanish ships were known to have re-entered the 
Straits, and detaching some of his own for Malta, he at once turned north, 
and after detaching others to reinforce the Channel squadron watching 
Brest, made for Portsmouth where he landed on 19 August, two days 


I: the opening days of September 1805, when the documents 


1. Leveson Gower’s despatch no. 33 with the Declarations for an Alliance with Austria 
was endorsed in the Foreign Office on 1 September (F.O. 65/58), following the receipt of 
the copy of the Definitive treaty with Russia on 23 August (p. 784, n2 above). See I, 575 for 
the departmental geography of Downing Street. 

2. See p. 780 and n1 above for an early reaction. 
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before his opponents put into Cadiz. He feared a reprimand. But though 
Barham sent for his journal, it was then to approve it; he met with a hero’s 
welcome in the streets of London; and his future was soon made plain. For 
the Combined Squadron, now joined with the Spanish strength in the 
latter’s main Atlantic base, had become the Combined Fleets; and there 
was plenty of scope for them to do widespread or perhaps supreme 
damage. Large British convoys from both East and West Indies were 
expected in the Western Approaches in August, though in the event these 
entered the Channel somewhat ahead of time; and an expedition from 
Ireland to capture the Cape of Good Hope was putting to sea.! The dis- 
ruptive effect of the French escape had indeed been felt throughout the 
spring and summer, severely interrupting the passage of a fleet of trans- 
ports with some 4,000 troops to the Mediterranean. And beyond all that, 
invasion itself was now on the cards once more if the fleets from Cadiz 
were to rendezvous with the French from Brest. As Barham studied his 
charts and gave his fresh orders, he faced an interesting choice of French 
options. But one conclusion was sure; Cadiz held a key to their resolution. 
A battle hinging on that prospect must be sought, if the enemy did not 
stay inert in port; and the victor of the Nile and Copenhagen, having 
acted correctly, was providentially at hand. 

Nelson was therefore brought into the higher counsels. Over the next 
ten days he saw the First Lord and others — certainly Castlereagh and also 
Canning, the latter perhaps as ‘Treasurer of the Navy — as well of course 
as Pitt. According to his own evidence indeed he attended at Downing 
Street on 1 September, the day before the latest news arrived and while it 
was thus still possible to debate the enemy’s course. ‘The Minister, by this 
account after much discussion, accepted the Admiral’s view that the 
Combined Squadron would return to Europe, and told him that he would 
be sent out to command a reinforced fleet. That in any case was Barham’s 
decision as soon as the situation cleared, and on the 4th he drew up a 
memorandum on ‘what is so obvious to be done’. The instructions 
covered the immediate future of Nelson’s Mediterranean command: 
extending its limits to cover Gibraltar, Cape St Vincent and Cadiz so that 
his deputy Collingwood’s squadron, currently on the spot, could sustain a 
reinforced blockade, ‘after’ which Nelson himself could carry on to 
Gibraltar and then visit ‘the other parts’ of his area of operations.? In 
point of fact however, every one was looking to the same outcome: that a 
battle would be brought on while he in person remained at full strength off 


Cadiz. 


1. Pp. 557-8 above for the return of the Cape to the Dutch at the peace. Strategic plans 
are followed on pp. 793-6 below. 

2. There is a variety of accounts of what took place in these days. Carola Oman in 
Nelson draws on correspondence in Nicolas’s Dispatches and Letters, VI (1846) and in James 
Pettigrew’s biography, II (1849), and on the diary of the Admiral’s nephew George 
Matcham who was staying at Merton at the time. Barham’s letter to Pitt of 4 September 
with his memorandum sd for Nelson is in The Barham Papers, Il (1911), 312-14. 
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This expectation indeed was evident from Pitt’s behaviour at the close 
of a further meeting on the 5th at which the Admiral heard his orders and 
explained his understanding, as he recorded afterwards, that it was, ‘as 
Mr Pitt knows, . . . annihilation that the Country wants, and not merely a 
splendid victory’ over a possibly numerically stronger foe. The two men 
had not enjoyed close personal relations: although Nelson had long 
admired Pitt they had in fact scarcely known each other, the Minister had 
never used his influence on behalf of Nelson or his connexions, and the 
Admiral’s politics, in so far as he was a politician, had leant rather towards 
Addington.! But when he now took his leave, Pitt rose to escort him out of 
the house to his carriage; a compliment which, the recipient told his 
hearers on return to Merton, he did not think would have been paid to ‘a 
Prince of the Blood’.? Ten days later, in company with such ships as had 
been found and manned in the time and with a promise of some others to 
follow, he sailed from Portsmouth on the passage that took him to the 
squadron off Cadiz and final triumph at Trafalgar. And when the tale was 
told — when the first reports of the battle and Nelson’s death reached the 
Admiralty, on 6 November at 1 am ~ the effect on the Minister, informed 
at once, was confessedly profound. A young friend, happening to dine 
with him that evening, would ‘never forget the eloquent manner in which he 
described his conflicting feelings, when roused in the middle of the night 
to read Collingwood’s despatches’. 


Pitt observed, that he had been called up at various hours in his event- 
ful life by the arrival of news of various hues; but that whether good or 
bad he could always lay his head on his pillow and sink into sound sleep 
again. On this occasion, however, the great event announced brought 
with it so much to weep over, as well as to rejoice at, that he could not 
calm his thoughts, but at length got up, though it was three in the 
morning.’ 


The ‘splendid victory’ of 21 October had consequences indeed which 
could not all be foreseen immediately, amounting in sum as they did to 
those of an ‘annihilation’.* It bore the mark of that exceptional event, one 
that makes its impress on the long term. The instant recognition, continu- 
ing ever since, of a supreme national hero entered into folk memory and 


1. Who, however, had also not “done anything for me or my friends’. At one time Nelson 
had also been attracted to Moira; but in the upshot he now told Pitt that he was no longer 
concerned with politics. For a meeting in 1801 see p. 544 above. 

2. This account was sent to Pitt’s biographer Stanhope by Nelson’s great-nephew, who 
had it from his father (see p. 78g, n2 above) who heard it at first hand (Nelson Matcham to 
Stanhope, 13 November 1861; Stanhope Ms U1590 $5 C60/15), a week after a report 
appeared in The Times. 

3. Lord FitzHarris’s ‘Note Book’, in Malmesbury, IV, 341n. Cf. I, 131 and pp. 29-30 above 
for some rare contrasting occasions. 

4. Cf. above. 
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helped in turn to mould the nation’s image of itself. The tactics marked 
the highest professional achievement in a major confrontation in the age 
of sail. The outcome clinched in undeniable form the supremacy in battle 
of the British fleet, putting paid to any likely hypothesis of invasion in the 
foreseeable future, imposing its limits on the enemy’s conduct of the war 
at sea for the rest of the conflict, and crowning a pattern of confidence 
sustained for a further century. It set a culminating standard for the victors 
in the period of their greatest international influence, during which it 
embodied a strategic assumption and, eventually in part for ill, of assured 
success. Such a legacy is unique in the history of Britain at war. To con- 
temporaries themselves, Trafalgar was a supreme exemplification of the 
fact that ‘Spectacular battles lighten for brief moments the darkness 
which by its nature shrouds naval strategy’.! And in this instance, when 
the obscurity had covered the anxious months of ‘the long chase’, the 
illumination fell on the prelude to the battle as well. For this had been no 
ordinary period, when the war at sea pursued its course largely unob- 
served. The significance of the campaign that ended in Nelson’s 
reappearance and apotheosis was heightened immeasurably in the 
popular mind by its role in the prospect of invasion. 

In point of fact the battle itself did not decide that matter. Napoleon 
started to break up the camp at Boulogne on 23 August, two days after the 
Combined Squadron entered Cadiz and at a point when he was faced 
with the alternative choice of swift action in Europe, almost two months 
before Trafalgar was fought. It was then that he abandoned the plan, 
adopted and brought to detail some six months earlier, to concentrate his 
naval strength following the Caribbean diversion so as to force an entry 
into the Channel and give the landings the necessary cover.? For him, the 
maritime strategy of the year had settled finally on that aim. ‘To the 
British however the issue seemed by no means so clear. Nelson himself, as 
Commander-in-Chief, was absorbed by the threat to the Mediterranean; 
that had been his first thought, governing his actions when the French 
slipped out of Toulon, and it endured until the eve of their emergence 
seven months later from Cadiz. But he was not alone in his judgment: it 
figured, as one of several choices — the Caribbean, India, invasion — in the 
Government’s mind,? and when the Combined Squadron returned it was 
quite widely expected in London to make its way back through the Straits. 

There were persuasive reasons for this last point of view. Throughout 
the past few years, and aided recently by the absence of a hostile Coalition, 
the French had pursued a continuously energetic policy beyond the Alps. It 
was in fact their activities in Italy and south-east Europe that opened the 
most likely prospect for Britain of partnership with Russia, bringing its 


1. Gerald S. Graham, The Politics of Naval Supremacy . . . (1965), 1. 

2. Cf. p. 708 and ni above. 

3. Pitt himself, according to Nelson (Oman, op. cit., 591-2, citing Matcham’s account), 
may have been inclined as late as August to favour the first as a continuing object. And cf. 
p. 217 above for the not dissimilar conundrum in the late spring of 1799. 
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rewards and demands to amplify and deepen an attention to the region 
already aroused. The Mediterranean had indeed been of focal interest in 
London since war had been renewed. Its geography served strategic inter- 
ests of high importance which a maritime Power was well fitted to sustain. 
It afforded a choice of access to the Continent and to the coasts of the 
Ottoman Empire, the former of course particularly under circumstances 
of alliance, the latter in the light of the rising emphasis which the 
Revolutionary War had witnessed on establishing extended links in the 
diverse chains of approach to India.! And now a new scene was opening 
up. Contacts with Russia, emerging from common apprehensions in the 
eastern basin, seemed perhaps about to be sealed by a fresh comprehen- 
sive treaty. And these might also embrace co-operation, in whatever 
degree, for defence of common interests in southern Italy; a possibility 
adumbrated by Pitt and Grenville in 1798,” then largely from an assess- 
ment of Austria’s role in a wider Coalition, and carried a step farther, this 
time under Russian pressure, when Pitt was back in office. The 
Mediterranean did not displace attractions elsewhere when those seemed 
to be in sight: that was made quite clear in the course of 1805. But a 
pattern was developing in which the theatre’s affairs were brought promi- 
nently to the fore within the requirements of a revived alliance whose own 
necessity was accepted in London as the paramount aim. 

This indeed was shown in the spring of that year. The Russians’ earlier 
dissatisfaction with the scale of the British responses to their appeals for 
the Adriatic and Naples?’ did not directly modify London’s subsequent 
plans. It was already certain that Malta would receive a reinforcement or 
replacement which would help make up the numbers destined for Corfu; 
and an additional force was under consideration to act in the central basin 
as a strategic reserve. ‘This last however was not designed in answer to the 
request for participation on the mainland of Italy: if the troops could be 
found, it would be to secure the safety of the island of Sicily should a 
French attack appear likely and thus, with naval protection, to serve the 
essential purposes of the fleet. In January 1805 it seemed that some 4,000 
men could be released to make an available force of 7,000 in the region; 
the battalions were preparing in March; and on 19 April the convoy set sail 
from Portsmouth, early in the course of what ended as the Trafalgar cam- 
paign. The orders for the commander, General James Craig, were 
explained to the King on 26 March without mention of the mainland.‘ But 
the claims of diplomacy, coming as it happened at this juncture, at once 
made their weight felt. Information reached London from the envoy in 


1. See pp. 443-6 above. 

2. Pp. 137-40 above. 

3. See pp. 695-6 above. 

4. For what follows see Mackesy, op. cit., 59-63. The Minister to The Two Sicilies was 
Hugh Elliot (for one episode in whose career see I, 543-4). The instructions to Craig are in 
PR.O., W.O. 6/56; the explanations to the King by Camden from 25 to 29 March in L.C.G. 
II, TV, nos. 3054, 3058. 
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Naples that the Russians, inherently distrustful of Britain’s intentions in 
the area, were saying that the real reason for denying larger forces capable 
of action in Italy was the determination to gain possession of Sicily at The 
‘Two Sicilies’ expense after Naples was deliberately manoeuvred into a war 
without proper support. ‘So incredible a want of confidence appears 
almost incredible,’ commented the Foreign Secretary. But Ministers were 
shaken, and a separate instruction was added to those already approved, 
empowering Craig to co-operate with the ‘Allies’ (as the Russians were pre- 
maturely termed) to protect Naples against a French attack or in opera- 
tions to exploit a withdrawal. In doing so he could place himself under a 
foreign commander if the latter was senior in rank; but he must weigh his 
responsibilities for the theatre before taking a decision — his strategic 
reserve might be needed in defence of Sardinia or Alexandria — and must 
always bear in mind the importance of preserving ‘a communication with 
the sea’. He was instructed furthermore to provide shipping if requested 
by the Russians for transporting the force designed from Corfu, even if he 
had not been informed that an alliance had been signed. 

This was a remarkable reaction to an indirect, unchecked report, con- 
veyed from a Court whose reliability and judgment could scarcely 
command respect.! ‘The episode demonstrated the supreme value put on 
an alliance with Russia. ‘The British troop convoy made its way to Malta 
while the last bargaining for that event took place, while Austria contin- 
ued to hang back, and an enemy squadron was loose in the Atlantic. ‘The 
passage was prolonged by this last development, as the force took shelter 
in the Tagus in May? and was then held in Gibraltar as a possible rein- 
forcement in any quarter from which news might emerge. ‘Towards the 
end of June it was allowed to sail on, and in mid July it reached its base. 
With its arrival a further chapter opened on the southern European flank. 


While the Trafalgar campaign was in its last phase another British expedi- 
tion set sail, this time from Ireland and destined for the Cape of Good 
Hope. At a strength of over 6,000 men it further reduced the numbers in 
the United Kingdom, and again at a time when the exact whereabouts of 
the Combined Squadron were still unknown.’ 

The expedition nonetheless had its origin in the reaction to the mari- 
time events. The Government had warned the West Indies as soon as it 
learned of the enemy’s westward escape, and in mid May, at a critical 
period for possible invasion but requisitioning a force from the Irish 


1. Paradoxically indeed Leveson Gower in St Petersburg reported at the same moment 
that the ‘momentary dissatisfaction’ (it proved not to be momentary) over British inten- 
tions for the Mediterranean had ‘entirely subsided’ (to Mulgrave, no. 12, 22 March 1805; 
Third Coalition, 125). But that despatch was not received until 18 April (endorsement in FO. 
65/57)- 

2. Cf. pp. 792, 789 above. 

3. See pp. 140, 789 above. 
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command, a reinforcement was ordered for the colonies amounting to 
some 7,000 men. This was held awaiting further intelligence, and in mid 
June, following reports of measures of defence in the islands, was reduced 
to one of 2,000, an order itself cancelled early in July when news was 
received that the hostile squadron had come and gone. By the end of the 
month the troops were assigned to a different operation. The armament 
for southern Africa was provided from that designed for the Caribbean. ! 

But the decision to attack the Cape, at such a time, was itself influenced 
by the threat from the Atlantic. This may perhaps seem surprising, for the 
importance attached to the former base had been fluctuating in recent 
years. Experience since its seizure in 17952 suggested that it was a conve- 
nient rendezvous rather than a commanding strategic point — Nelson for 
instance went so far as to call it a ‘tavern on the passage’ to India and the 
Indies; it had proved a rather expensive commitment; and, of equal 
significance, the attention now paid to Egypt tended to dilute the 
concentration on the southern ocean route. The very weight, indeed, 
placed on Britain’s maritime superiority made the return of the Cape to 
the Dutch at the peace distinctly easier to accept.* The scare in 1805 
however went far to revise ideas once more. The new Secretary for War, 
Castlereagh, now echoed the earlier assumptions: the Cape should be 
‘treated at all times as an outpost subservient to the protection and secur- 
ity of our Indian possessions’; and apprehensions of a descent, fed by false 
reports from France, had in fact played their part.t There was moreover a 
timely opportunity to act at this particular stage, for some 2,000 troops 
were earmarked in any case to take passage for the subcontinent, and they 
would lend strength to an operation, expected to be brief, before continu- 
ing on their way. Even so, the decision cannot have been an easy one to 
take. 

The expedition accordingly set out, after the familiar delays, in the last 
days of August. On 4 January 1806 it came to anchor off Table Bay. On 
the 6th and 7th the troops landed unopposed; on the 8th they routed the 
small Dutch garrison; two days later Capetown surrendered; on the 18tha 
capitulation was signed. 

The object was therefore achieved, and the possession was not aban- 
doned again. The defence of Cape Colony, and from 1910 of the Union of 


1. Fortescue, A History of the British Army, V, 255-6, 258-9, where the initial strength is 
calculated; L.C.G. HI, IV, nos. 3083 — where ‘at least’ 5,000 men is stipulated —, 3093 
including a Cabinet Minute of 10 May, 3104, 3117. 

2. See Il, 561-2. 

3. See p. 566 above. Nelson was speaking in the Lords in November 1801 in favour of 
the Preliminary peace treaty. 

4. Castlereagh to Admiral Sir William Cornwallis, 10 September 1805 (quoted in 
Graham, op. cit., 40); for intelligence reports of French intentions see L.C.F. Turner, ‘The 
Cape of Good Hope and the Anglo-French Conflict, 1797-1808" (Historical Studies Australia 
and New Xealand, Volume Nine, Number 36), 375. In the event, a small French squadron 
which escaped from Brest in December 1805 in order to harass shipping did approach the 
Cape before heading west early in 1806. 
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South Africa, remained a British obligation in one form or another until 
1921. More immediately however the easy occupation was not the end of 
the story; for just as it arose from the precautionary protection of an 
Eastern empire, so it led from its ‘intermediary position’! to a further 
venture in the Western hemisphere, itself deriving from an old interest in 
the region concerned. 

The episode appeared at first to be of slight significance. It was indeed 
unauthorised from London. The commander of the escort to the troop 
convoy, and now of the naval station at the Cape, was Commodore Home 
Popham, that enterprising man of ideas; a specialist in combined land- 
ings, and of materiel and questions of transport, and on one occasion in 
consequence involved in a semi-diplomatic role.? A persuasive advocate, a 
name familiar to Ministers, successful at his level, but also somewhat 
suspect for engagement in commercial transactions one of which had led 
to an investigation, he was a sailor rather of the type of Sidney Smith and 
Lord Cochrane than of the more regular denizens of the battle line. 
Among the varied subjects of which he had some knowledge was the 
coastal geography of Latin America, and as far back as in 1790, in the 
peacetime crisis of Nootka Sound, he had been concerned with the plans 
for a possible assault on the Gulf of Mexico.? Removed now conveniently 
far from home, within striking distance of the main Spanish colonies, and 
alert to continuing reports of disaffection there and incipient revolt, he 
conceived a design for an attack with his squadron and a battalion of 
troops on Monte Video. The attractions of some such exploit were clear: 
disruption of the import of specie to Europe, exploitation of volatile cir- 
cumstances, the successful anticipation of any French movement into the 
same theatre. And beyond the event itself there beckoned far-reaching 
prospects. For while Popham acted on his own, he was drawing on a 
known and at times serious interest in a strike at Spain’s transatlantic 
possessions, severely damaging her capacity for war but also yielding a 
future influence for Britain on a prospectively independent area with 
potential commercial expansion in a region of great primary wealth.* 

The Commodore spoke from some recent personal experience. For the 
long series of plans, harboured intermittently for over half a century,° had 
in fact received a recent addition. The revival of such ideas in 1796, fol- 
lowing Spain’s entry into the war, had proved abortive. But Popham 
himself returned to them in the new war as early as the winter of 1803; 
other proposals were in the air; the unwearying Miranda was at work 
again in London in the summer of 1804; and in October, when relations 
with Spain had come to a crisis, he and Popham submitted plans to 
Melville for an assault from Trinidad on Caracas which appear to have 


1. Castlereagh again, as in p. 794, n4 above. 
2. For which see pp. 218, 235-7 above. 

3. See I, 386. 

4. Cf. Dundas’s views on p. 354 above. 
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been seen by Pitt, as were others from a Mr Jacob for more ambitious 
operations mounted from the West Indies and the Pacific against Panama 
and Guinea, Valparaiso and Buenos Aires.! It is possible that Popham had 
talked to the Minister at that time or afterwards, and gained an impres- 
sion of unwritten support which he carried, rashly, to the Cape. It would 
have been one that suited his familiar keen concern for his personal 
finances — prize money would bulk large — and he may have reckoned 
that, once successful, he could get away with the gamble and that the 
achievement, authorised or not, would have to be followed up. He proved 
right, thought not exactly as he had reckoned. In the spring of 1806 he 
gained the consent of the commander of the troops in the Cape, and in 
June, altering his tactical intention, he landed with some 1,600 men at 
Buenos Aires, which surrendered at once. As he had forecast, the auda- 
cious stroke pointed the way, initially reluctant, to a growing commit- 
ment, though the victor in the event found himself recalled. The 
operation and the outcome by then however were not matters for Pitt. 
The unexpected descent on Brazil obscured a generally contradictory 
trend. For in point of fact the reoccupation of the southern tip of Africa 
stands out the more distinctly because, in a reversal from the early opera- 
tions by Addington’s Ministry, no other effort was made from London in suc- 
ceeding years to support overseas offensives in the West. Normal 
replenishments and minor reinforcements were supplied to garrisons. But 
in marked contrast to the early stages of the Revolutionary War, and its pre- 
decessors through much of the century, no fresh expedition was sent from 
Britain in the course of Pitt’s second Ministry, and in two instances local pro- 
posals for assaults were turned down. In so far indeed as further Caribbean 
gains were made throughout the rest of the Napoleonic War, it was by forces 
already in those parts.* The reluctance to become deeply involved in the 
familiar Atlantic strategic policy, on the part of a Minister who had once 
taken a different view, underlined his resolve at this stage to husband all 
available strength for a potential contribution to a decisive result in Europe. 


It is not the least of the legacies from the first of Britain’s three ‘Great 
Wars’ in the past two hundred years that it brought into a novel promi- 
nence, for an island Power within an Alliance contemplating Europe 
as a whole, the problem of allocation of resources between different 
Continental fronts. The constraint in manpower and so in shipping 


1. See II, 364 for 1796; NLS Ms 67a, Popham to Melville, 26 November 1803, 12 July 
1806; loc. cit. Ms 1075, ff. 125-30 for some anon. ideas; PR.O. 30/8/1990, 395 for Miranda 
from 1799 to 1804; loc. cit., 395 also for some other, anon., papers, and 196 for ‘Walter’ 
Jacob (who was in fact ‘William’, according to John Lynch in Journal of Latin American 
Studies, Volume I, no. 1). 

2. C.D. Hall, op. cit., 95, 124. The specific refusals referred to Curacao and Martinique 
respectively, both in the summer of 1804. See pp. 793~4 above for the action approved but 
then found unnecessary during the Trafalgar campaign. 
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placed on Craig’s force for the Mediterranean marked a prelude to 
strategic discrepancies of ends and means over the next decade, and, on 
its minor scale, to the vastly greater complications in the two twentieth- 
century wars. It arose in part from the need to keep enough troops of 
quality in the United Kingdom. But even at a point when home defence 
claimed high priority that was not the only cause, as was made plain. 
There was also ‘the intention’, as the Russians were told, ‘to collect and 
keep in readiness a large active force . . . to operate as a diversion on the 
coasts either of France or Holland’.! Later in the year both the room for 
manoeuvre and the call for precision grew, and Pitt indeed had probably 
had a definite object in mind for some time. One of his quarrels with 
Addington’s Ministry had been the lack in his eyes of offensive spirit,? and 
once in office he formed his own preparatory design for action north of 
the Alps. To an initial hope of 15,000 British troops for ‘South of Italy’ he 
added ‘a diversion from England’ in the ‘North of Germany’, to be provided 
in concert with 40,000 Russians, ‘a body’ of Hanoverians, and ‘a Swedish 
army’, the whole “Io advance towards the Low Countries’. The diversion 
itself, he noted, should not involve ‘any descent . . . in the beginning’, but 
rather ‘after some decided success’; at first we would ‘continue to menace 
[the] coasts’. This may have been a sketch made some months after he 
returned to office.* But the pattern remained the same thereafter; the 
enemy was to be ‘attacked in all Quarters from Italy to the Elbe’,* and the 
negotiation with Russia included a discussion of their own plans in the 
context of the related talks with Sweden for a British subsidy. When a 
financial Convention was signed in Stockholm at the end of July 1805 and 
a treaty followed early in October,’ there was an apparently firmer basis 
for a Russo-Swedish offensive to which the Government in London could 
offer a military contribution as well. 

By the autumn indeed there was the promise of enough initial strength, 
from an appropriate quarter, to do so. Since the French had occupied 
Hanover in 1803, men had been arriving in England in the hope of being 
taken into service, and a King’s German regiment was formed which soon 
expanded into a Legion which by this time mustered some 14,000 men. 
Arrangements were included in the Anglo-Swedish Convention of 
December 1804 covering further recruitment and the provision of depots 
on Pomeranian soil;® and with the accession of troops so largely of good 


1. Mulgrave to Vorontsoy, 19 January 1805 (Mackesy, op. cit., 400). The claims of home 
defence had been explained already (Leveson Gower to Mulgrave, no. 10, 28 November 
1804; Third Coalition, 73). 

2. See p. 610 above for the early growth of the feeling. 

3. Undated notes on the war, printed in Stanhope, IV, 223-5. Since Sweden did not 
make her approach for an alliance until August 1804 (p. 743 above), they seem likely to date 
at their earliest from the late summer of that year. 

4. Notes, nd in 1805, by Pitt on Allied forces prospectively available for operations in 
southern Italy and northern Germany; Dacres Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8. 

5. Cf. pp. 785-6 above. 

6. P. 744 above. 
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quality, trained and patriotic, a design could be advanced which would fit 
well into the Allied operations. The immediate specific object would be the 
liberation of Hanover itself, lying beyond the Elbe from Swedish 
Pomerania; and beyond the western border of Hanover across the Weser 
and the Ems lay the Dutch United Provinces. On 4 October Vorontsov in 
London was informed that the German Legion would be sent to 
Stralsund.! On the 5th Russian troops, waiting offshore there, were finally 
allowed by the Swedes to land; and on the roth a force of 6,000 
Hanoverians under a British General received orders to embark for 
foreign service. Six days later the commander was told that it would be 
increased to one of 11,000, including some British, with a further 5,000 in 
all held in readiness.? But the recent letter to Vorontsov was now out of 
date in one respect. The troops were to sail, as soon as possible, to the Elbe. 

In notifying the Russian envoy, the Foreign Secretary had stressed that 
the precise British plan must depend largely on circumstances.’ ‘The 
change of destination almost certainly followed advice from a senior 
Hanoverian officer, and the urgency of the orders reflected the hopes of 
a rapid complementary Allied advance. The first echelon of the troops 
from England, however, held up by contrary winds, were able to dis- 
embark at Cuxhaven only on 17 November; and on arrival they found a 
scene of some disarray. The march from Stralsund had got off to a poor 
start — the King of Sweden was in a state of pique — and operations, par- 
ticularly by his troops, thereafter had not gained much pace. The British 
were directed to take up a line along the lower Weser around Bremen 
and there prepare with their allies on their left for a combined attack on 
Holland aided, it was hoped as in the past, by a Dutch insurrection.° But 
transport for artillery was lacking and could not be found quickly, plan- 
ning was subject to the all too familiar delays and indecision of a mixed 
army, while the Government in London, increasingly impatient, was 
urging an immediate advance. Late in the month a further 12,000 men 
were allocated to the expedition and a more senior General, Lord 
Cathcart, was appointed to command what would now be a consider- 
able force. The aim however proved impracticable. The Russian com- 
mander was reluctant to move farther west without blockading a fortress 
on his southern flank; this would demand a reduction of his numbers 
which must impose delay; and it was therefore agreed to wait until the 
lagging Swedish contingent caught up, and, as it was hoped, Prussia 
would have decided to join. By then the coming frosts should have eased 
the passage across the remaining rivers, and the operations against 


1. Mulgrave to Vorontsov (F.O. 65/59). The proposal had been made officially to Pitt by 
‘His Majesty’s German Government’. 

2. Fortescue, History of the British Army, V, 285-6; Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 33, 15 
October 1805 (EO. 65/59). 

3. Cf. p. 797 above. 

4. See Fortescue, op. cit., 287-90 for the rest of the paragraph. 

5. Cf. pp. 201, 215, 220, 244-5, 256-7 above. 
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Holland could be set on foot. So matters stood in Hanover at the start of 
December 1805. 

The Prussian factor was not introduced at random by that time. For the 
initial succession of orders for Germany may have owed its pace not only 
to expectations of the Russians and Swedes. It would also have been 
spurred by hopes of converting the neutral into an ally who could help 
clear the Low Countries, but at a point at which a British presence was 
simultaneously introduced to a territory whose future could concern both 
Powers.! 

In the first half of October, moreover, the hopes seemed unusually 
bright. As so often, this was due more to Napoleon than to Allied efforts. 
The position in September had been confused. The Tsar’s meeting with 
Frederick William awaited the Russian army’s march, and this had been 
postponed;? meanwhile he was privately considering a scheme from 
Czartoryski to reopen the Polish Question, in concert with Austria, at 
Prussia’s expense. The Prussians for their part were expressing their will- 
ingness to join the Coalition, though probably in 1806, if ‘treated with 
consideration ’;? but also threatening to side with France if Russian troops 
crossed the border. This uncertainty was worrying Austria now that she 
herself was engaged. Her signature to the Declarations in St Petersburg* 
had been followed by an offer to mediate between Britain and France, and 
this was accepted in London at the beginning of September. But that 
gesture was essentially a pretext for delay while she pursued her military 
preparations, and sought prompter payment from London of advances 
due — and, it soon transpired, a fresh argument for a higher subsidy.° The 
French response in any case was hostile. Vienna’s offer was refused, with a 
demand for the removal of Austrian troops from the border of Italy; and 
an ultimatum to that effect indeed followed on 30 August. It was rejected 
on 3 September; on the 8th an Austrian force crossed the Inn; and on the 
11th — after Paget had made a payment — the alliance with Britain was 
ratified. Events now began to move as swiftly as past negotiations had 
been hesitant and slow. The Emperor called on his neighbour Bavaria to 
unite their forces. But unknown to him Bavaria had in fact been forced out 


1. See for the element of apprehension Mulgrave to Pitt, 13 October 1805 (P.R.O. 
30/8/162). 

2. P. 787 above. 

3. Zawadzki, op. cit., 129; and see 126~32 for Czartoryski’s policy for his Polish home- 
land. 

The rest of this paragraph relies very largely on Zawadzki’s account op. cit., and on 
Fremont’s loc. cit. which dwells particularly on Austria at this point. 

4. P. 785 above. 

5. Payments had been held up by a Russian erorr in failing to confirm for some months 
the tripartite financial arrangement reached in St Petersburg, which caused the British 
authorities to withhold any advance. Leveson Gower, and later Paget in Vienna, made 
themselves responsible meanwhile when they judged they must. But it was an embarrass- 
ing business (Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, 167; Fremont, loc. cit., 269~71, which dis- 
cusses the request for an enlarged subsidy as well). 
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of neutrality, signing a treaty with France on 24 August; and in mid 
September the Austrians learned that the army for the invasion of 
England had struck camp at Boulogne and was on the move. In these cir- 
cumstances they had no wish for trouble on their northern flank. ‘They 
counselled caution on the Tsar, and after some hesitation he agreed. Early 
in October Czartoryski was obliged to draft a proposal abandoning the 
armed demand for passage across Prussia’s territory, and offering a provi- 
sional indication of support for her acquisition of Holland at the peace in 
return for joining the Coalition and agreeing to support some appropriate 
Russian gains.! This might have been considered a not unhopeful 
proposition, though one needing careful scrutiny by other partners con- 
cerned. But in the event it proved unnecessary for the immediate purpose. 
For on 3 October French troops, intent on a junction with the Bavarians, 
entered Prussian territory in the German province of Anspach without 
seeking consent. Frederick William at once acceded to the transit of 
Russian troops farther east and invited Alexander, visiting Poland on his 
way to headquarters, to a meeting in Berlin. 

The reports of these various developments reached London with 
varying degrees of delay: their contents in fact were not known to the 
Government sometimes for two or even three weeks. But after the 
frustrations of recent months? Ministers were now becoming pro- 
gressively more hopeful; by the end of September Pitt himself was on the 
threshold of expectation; and his congenital optimism had in fact much 
on which to build. Russian forces were gathered, and those in the north 
awaiting the start of their operations. Austria was finally at war, and 
opening a campaign. Sweden was engaged; even Denmark was pre- 
paring forces to defend Holstein from all comers, and while remaining 
strictly neutral had been showing signs of watching favourably to see how 
the Allies might fare.* And Prussia herself was now widely expected, 
despite continuing French inducements, to incline towards Austria and 
Russia and perhaps even enter the war. The Minister was buoyed up, not 
least by the credit accruing from the emergence of a fresh Coalition — 
“Never was any measure (as far as human foresight can go) better com- 
bined, nor better negotiated’; and he was ‘very justly sanguine’ at this 
point ‘as to the result’. This was certainly so: he was ‘extremely san- 
guine’. Austria was acting ‘beyond our expectations’, while Prussia’s 
‘decision’, which would probably be taken very soon, would ‘I think . . . 
not be hostile’. There was indeed ‘some room to hope that it will be 
favourable’; and his mood remained the same in the next few weeks. On 


1. Cf. pp. 702, 742, 787 above. 

2. See pp. 736-45, 784-7 above. 

3. Eg Benjamin Garlicke [Minister in Copenhagen] to Mulgrave, no. 13, 1 July 1805; 
Francis Hill [chargé d’affaires] to same while Garlicke was in London, nos. 4, 5 of 24, 25 
September 1805 (P.R.O., FO. 22/47). 

4. Malmesbury, in retrospective judgment on a conversation of 26 September (IV, 
339). 
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24 October he was reported to be ‘in great spirits’ after receiving some 
‘good news’ from Berlin. ! 

The sense of promise buoyed up a decision which was made on a sense 
of immediacy. As soon as Pitt learned that French troops were in Anspach 
and the Russians allowed to cross Prussian territory, he decided to take a 
step which would have seemed ill advised until then.? As recently as 8 
October Jackson in Berlin had been told that he was not to ‘take the lead 
in anything like menace’ to Prussia.’ An Austrian special envoy was in fact 
already there, to persuade or warn. But now there would presumably be 
no harm, and perhaps much good, in a mission from London, which 
could hasten a bilateral treaty that could be followed by military plans to 
complement any agreed by Frederick William and the Tsar.‘ Pitt had been 
down at Walmer, returning to London on the 14th. The next day he asked 
Harrowby to come up for a talk on ‘many things’. On the 17th however he 
sent a messenger who might be expected to meet him on the road, to show 
him the latest news before he arrived. There was a real opportunity with 
Prussia at last, and 


The whole Fortune of the War, and the Destiny of Europe may turn 
upon having a Person on the Spot at Berlin in whom unlimited 
Confidence can be placed, and who may turn the favorable Disposition 
at Berlin to the best Advantage, and communicate expeditiously from 
there with both Emperors. I need not tell you who that Person is. 


Harrowby should think about this ‘in your Post-Chaise’.° 

It was a good move. The emissary would be a recent Foreign Secretary 
who was still a member of the Cabinet;° and the presence of a figure of 
that calibre would be highly desirable, to judge developments on the spot 
and help mould the terms of a partnership which in every aspect — mili- 
tary, financial, and not least diplomatic — must be carefully assessed. 
Speed was important — probably necessary — if an arrangement was to be 


1. Rose, Il, 198 after a conversation on 17 September; Pitt to Harrowby 27 September 
(Harrowby Mss, vol. XII); same to Bathurst, sd (H.M.C., Bathurst, 50); George Jackson to 
his brother in Berlin after talking to the Minister on a visit to London, 24 October 1805 
(The Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson... , ed. by Lady Jackson, I (1872), 345~7). 

2. The successive despatches from Berlin with those important pieces of information, 
nos. 105, 107 of 7, 10 October 1805, were endorsed in the Foreign Office as received on the 
17th and 18th respectively (F.O. 64/69). But Pitt had the news on the 16th — perhaps it was 
the cause of his seeking an audience of the King that day (George III to Pitt, 16 October 
1805; Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, 248) — and acted on that (to Harrowby, 17 October 
1805; Harrowby Mss, vol. XI). 

3. Mulgrave to Jackson, 8 October 1805 (F-O. 64/69). 

4. See. p. 800 above. 

5. Asin n2 above. 

6. See p. 767 above. And the importance attached to his mission was underlined in due 
course by the inclusion of George Hammond, the veteran of other such undertakings (see 
II, 625, pp. 54-6 above) and senior Under Secretary in the Foreign Office. 
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reached; care was necessary in reaching it. Pitt had always had great 
confidence in Harrowby; Harrowby was free of Departmental duties; 
and, though never well or disposed to underrate the fact, he proved ready 
to perform a duty whose significance he appreciated as fully as Pitt 
himself. The preparations went ahead as fast as the work to be completed, 
and the requirements of a mission abroad, allowed. The instructions 
would be complex, for guidance in Berlin and, prospectively, beyond. 
They were ready on 27 October; Harrowby and his suite left London that 
day; and on 4 November, after a delay from contrary winds, they set sail. 


II 


Almost a month before he decided to send a special envoy to the 
Continent, Pitt had paid a visit to Weymouth bent on putting his wish for 
a broad Ministry to the King.! His mind had been made up — he had been 
‘in earnest’ — since at least the end of August. The delay thereafter was 
still caused by the great advantage, as he saw it, of being able to talk to 
Grenville first: to ‘State to him directly’ the Government’s expectations 
for Europe, a course on which he placed the more emphasis since the 
policy was one on which ‘Lord G cannot fail to agree’. ‘That would pave 
the way for the former Foreign Secretary to recall his antecedents while 
the Minister proceeded to tackle George II. But the approach would 
come much more satisfactorily if ‘the line of foreign politics’ had already 
been ‘settled’,’ and as September wore on he waited for the despatches to 
take a solidly favourable turn. He could not do so for too long, however, if 
Parliament was to reassemble in November as earlier announced. Time 
would be needed to negotiate with Opposition if the King consented, and 
for the consequential ‘bilious’ arrangements to emerge.* A promise to 
Harrowby to go down to Weymouth early in the month was not followed 
up; but by the 15th Pitt was ready to set off without having talked to 
Grenville, staying on the way in the New Forest with Rose, who was 
himself due shortly to join the King. On the aist the Minister spoke to 
George III.6 

Pitt’s preferred tactic, which had been denied him, was sensible as far 
as it went. If Grenville could have seen a way to carry Fox or persuade 
him effectually to abstain on foreign policy, Opposition would be sub- 
scribing in practice to the Government’s Continental aims. And if he 


. See pp. 767—70 above. 

. Camden to Bathurst, 30 August 1805 (H.M.C., Bathurst, 49). 
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. Cf. p. 665, ni above. 

5. Camden to Bathurst, as in n2 above; Rose, I, 108—9 for 17, 21 September. Some social 
he of Pitt’s visit of five days — sailing with ie King and his family in the royal yacht, 
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could not, this was a moment at which, if challenged, he might feel 
driven to make a hard choice. Grenville was far from happy with the 
Foxites’ — and many of his own party’s — behaviour, above all in the 
Melville affair;! and as suspicions of a coming approach from the 
Minister increased, the inner family circle was beginning to ask where it 
really stood on European affairs. One fly indeed had recently disturbed 
the water; for Leveson Gower in St Petersburg was now wanting to come 
home, and Mulgrave had asked the Grenvillite Minto, who was well 
qualified, if he would like the post. The bait was declined, after consulta- 
tion and explicitly on Minto’s ‘line in Parliament’.? But the whole situa- 
tion gave food for uneasy thought, when the New and Old Oppositions 
might not respond from the same starting point as things were ‘just 
drawing to a crisis in which this country must take a decided part’.? 
Grenville in fact, as Pitt judged, could once more hold the key; the 
trouble, again in his judgment, was that there was no time to wait for it to 
turn. He had therefore to act on the unfavourable assumption that his 
cousin and Fox — ‘the two parties’ — would remain together. 

Nevertheless, as he prepared for the King, the Minister was ready to 
suggest some changes of posts. And he may perhaps have nourished 
some hope that this time detailed talks could take place between the 
leaders. Rose at any rate suspected, from the tone of conversations twelve 
months before, that George HI would accept any nominations for 
Cabinet except Fox, though that proscribed figure could be offered a 
diplomatic post or perhaps a place at home which did not entail readmis- 
sion to the Privy Council.® This cast back to earlier failure would not have 
sounded very propitious, were it not for the Continental prospects which 
might make Grenville more amenable now; and in any case Rose’s 
impressions may no longer have carried much weight.® Whether that was 
so or not, they would shortly be tested; and the outcome left no room for 
doubt. 

For George II had not changed in essence. Indeed, at least temporarily, 
he had hardened farther. In May 1804 he had sanctioned recommenda- 
tions, apart from Fox, not all of which he liked. But now he appeared all 
too clearly to have taken a deep dislike to Grenville as well — or revived an 
old suspicion of Grenvilles in general — and was determined to veto any 
one at all from Opposition: ‘he could not trust them, and they could have 


1. P. 757 above. 

2. Minto to Lady Minto, 2 September [1805] (Life and Letters of Elliot, U1, 368); Thomas 
Grenville to Grenville, 14 September 1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 300~1). Minto had of 
course been Viceroy of Corsica and later Minister in Vienna (II, 346-7; p. 239 above). 

3. Thomas Grenville to Grenville (using the phrase ‘the old Opposition’), 20, 26 
September 1805 (H.M.C., Dropmore, VU, 302-5). 

4. See Rose, I, 198. Referring to Opposition, op. cit. 200, he used the phrase ‘the two 
parties’. 

5. Ibid; and cf. p. 659 above. A Privy Councillorship moreover carried with it the right 
to claim an audience (see eg p. 44 and n4 above). 

6. Cf. pp. 600 and ng, 718 and n5 above. 
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no confidence in him’.! He could not be moved from this attitude in two 
conversations on successive days, and on 23 September the Minister left 
without result.” 

Pitt had tried hard. Particularly at the second meeting ‘I urged every 
Topic that I thought could produce an Impression’: his potential weakness 
in numbers in the coming session, the advantages of a broad-based 
Government to face the coming Continental campaign, even, according 
to one report, his own state of health.’ It was to no avail. George HI had 
perhaps been listening to talk that tended to sustain his prejudices — Rose 
himself, after his stay in Weymouth, went so far as to suspect Eldon, 
Hawkesbury and possibly Mulgrave. Probably more important, however, 
was the conclusion on which the monarch took his ground. For in his view 
‘there was no necessity’ for any adjustment.® ‘I am convinced’, Pitt con- 
cluded, ‘the Resolution is fixed of running all Chances, and never agree- 
ing to take the Step proposed but in case of absolute Necessity’.® That 
provision in fact, as would be proved within months, could be quickly 
decisive. But short of such an event there seemed nothing more to be said. 
Perhaps ‘the Scene opening on the Continent’? might yet overcome 
Grenville’s feelings of loyalty to Fox. But there was too much doubt now, 
after a fresh proscription, to count on any such thing. 

In the upshot, the fact was that Pitt had misread George III’s mind. 
Where he himself had seen a successful foreign policy as an inducement 
to a domestic Coalition, the King saw it at once in a precisely opposite 
light. To him, the formation of a Coalition in Europe made one unneces- 
sary at home. Pitt’s position — his popularity and authority — would be 
strengthened. Why then truckle with Opposition? Rather than seek a 


1. Rose, Il, 200. The King made this remark, to which Rose gave the double quotation 
remarks indicating oratio directa, ‘in a manner that precluded any reply’ . 

Pitt himself thought that the monarch’s dislike of Grenville had been occasioned by a 
much publicised féte at Stowe in August, attended by the three brothers, which had 
revolved around the presence of the Prince of Wales (to Bathurst, 27 September 1805; B.L. 
Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

2. Same to Harrowby, 27 September 1805 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). 

3. Same to Henry Bankes, 24 September 1805 (Bankes Mss from Kingston Lacy, 
Dorset). Charles Long was still at hand in Weymouth (see p. 767, n4 above) for 
Parliamentary calculations. 

4. Rose, I, 201-2. Ministers’ individual places would of course be at stake in the last 
resort, and Eldon, it is true, would scarcely have plumped for a change. Hawkesbury — for 
whom George III had earlier had little use (p. 693 above) — resented Grenville’s public con- 
tempt of his performance as Foreign Secretary; while Mulgrave, as a devoted friend of 
Pitt, might have foreseen tiring problems from the same quarter (there was indeed a report 
among the Grenvilles that some months earlier Pitt had discounted a juncture with his 
cousin, recalling the troubles he had had with his obstinacy; see H.M.C., Dropmore, VII 
308). But Rose’s suspicion seems far-fetched, at least in emphasis; Mulgrave after all had 
approached Minto (p. 803 above). 

5. Ashe put it to Rose in conversation on the 22nd (Rose, I, 200). 

6. To Harrowby, 27 September 1805 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). Writing in the same 
strain to Bathurst (sd; B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2), he used the words ‘before the Moment of 
actual Necessity’. 
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junction the Minister could face a challenge, fortified by an achievement 
widely seen as his own, and the more so if the politicians gathered that the 
Crown was wholeheartedly involved in his fate. The prognosis was thus 
accepted; its conclusion was completely denied. The King in effect had 
trumped the Minister’s hand. 

But should Pitt have continued his efforts, whether for a Government in 
which Fox could be included or for one in which he could not? George III 
had spoken of being prepared to risk a civil war rather than accept the 
former result.! That was characteristic; but it was not really on the cards. 
Pitt for his own part suspected that the feeling against Grenville might 
moderate if that statesman showed signs of ‘taking a different Line’. But 
he was not ready to depend on that,? particularly against the monarch’s 
medical record. And of course it was in that context that he felt he could 
not go farther. For if the King was talking wildly about a civil war, it was on 
the cards that under further pressure he might be plunged back into his 
malady. All the familiar arguments indeed applied, in this latest revival of 
a familiar drama: the King’s suspect state, the Minister’s refusal to storm 
the closet. The degree of difference this time lay in the current chances of 
his own Parliamentary survival;? and on that question he felt bound to 
accept what might emerge. 

One thing at any rate could be done. Pitt at once considered postponing 
the opening of the new session until after Christmas, and by mid October 
this was agreed.* The delay would give time for the news of the 
Continental arrangements to sink in, on Opposition and waverers and the 
Crown’s Parliamentary forces alike. On that expectation there was accord- 
ingly ‘Nothing’ for it ‘but to prepare to fight the Battle as well as We can’.° 
Meanwhile he asked Bathurst, as a previous channel, to inform Grenville 
in writing that the communication mentioned earlier was unlikely to be 
made. The trend of the past two months was now perforce reversed. ‘We 
must... prepare to fight the best Battle We can with our own Strength’.® 


Il 


In October it thus seemed almost certain that Pitt’s Parliamentary fate 
would turn directly, and perhaps very early in the session, on the response 
to European events. In principle, the plans for the Allies’ campaign would 


1. So Rose told Tomline, from his own hearing (Holland Rose, I, 530). Whether the 
King had also said that to Pitt himself we do not know. 

2. To Bathurst, 27 September 1805 (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

3. Cf. p. 720 with p. 761 above for estimates of numbers; pp. 616, 716 for Pitt’s reasoning 
and feelings, which he was unlikely to jettison now. 

4. Sidmouth to Hiley Addington, 29 September 1805, after a visit from Pitt — for which 
see p. 766 above (Stanhope, IV, 337); Hawkesbury to Liverpool, 19 October 1805 (B.L. 
Loan Ms 72, vol. 55). Cf. p. 770 and ng. 

5. Pitt to Harrowby, 27 September 1805 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). 

6. Sd (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). Cf. pp. 769-70 and n1. 
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involve operations from the Mediterranean to the North Sea. South of the 
Alps the Russians and the British would guard the Adriatic and provide a 
force to defend The Two Sicilies and, in Russian eyes at least, drive the 
French from southern Italy with Neapolitan help. In northern Italy the 
Austrians — as the British had hoped — would take the offensive, with some 
go,o00 men.! On the extreme northern flank the Russians and Swedes, 
now with a Hanoverian and British force, would free the Electorate and 
advance on Holland and perhaps Flanders. And on the central, German 
front the Austrians would act with the Russians, the former deploying a 
main army of some 60,000 men under the Emperor’s command, with a 
further 30,000 in the provinces covering the approaches to the Alps, the 
latter supplying a first contingent of over 50,000 to be reinforced shortly by 
two further corps, all under the command of the Tsar. The numbers were 
large. Including a strategic reserve of some 50,000, Austria had a broad 
strength of 230,000 men under arms, while the Russians on the central 
front alone planned to have over 100,000. Musters in reality, as always, 
were well short. But these were considerable forces to be brought to bear, 
for whose maintenance, allowing as well for German mercenaries and 
some inducement to Prussia, Britain stood by the autumn to pay in all 
nearly £7 million with perhaps £1 million more if Prussia came in.? 

Operations did not start well. The Austrian army in northern Italy was 
commanded by the Archduke Charles, skilled but cautious and in any 
case sceptical of the wisdom of renewing war. It did very little at the 
outset while he waited to be reinforced. In northern Germany the Swedes 
and the Russians fell behind their programme, at a time of year and in a 
latitude which boded ill for success before winter closed in. And in the 
vital central sector, by contrast, a movement that kept up to schedule 
found itself quite suddenly courting an unsuspected fate. 

For while the Tsar was deliberating in September over his treatment of 
Prussia, through whose lands his troops would pass, the Austrian advance 
guard, effectively under the direction of General Mack ~ earlier held in 
respect by the British —, marched unsupported across Bavaria from the 
Inn to the line of the river Iller, along which it would await the first 
Russian corps.’ It was a reasonable enough plan as originally formed 
when the main French concentration was held on the Channel, and it was 
confirmed at the last minute after Mack’s own advice to the Emperor that 
he could forestall the effects of any change. He underestimated his 
opponent. Moving at an entirely different pace from the Allies, after his 
disappointment of invasion, Napoleon was heading in September with a 
redeployed Grand Army of some 190,000 men in an extended arc 


1. See p. 785 above. 

2. See Sherwig, op. cit., 158-69. Cf. p. 693 above for Pitt’s initial allocation of £5 
million, not called on in practice in the first half of 1805. 

3. For Mack in the campaign of 1794 see II, 335, 338n3, 339-40; for 1798 in Italy p. 204 
above; for Bavarian support, pp. 799-800 above. The advance corps was nominally under 
the command of an Archduke. 
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towards the central and upper Rhine. It strength confounded expectation 
— even Hanover had been stripped of troops — and its speed outdistanced 
intelligence. Four weeks after breaking camp at Boulogne the French 
forces crossed the river, at successive points from Strasbourg to 
Mannheim, and within the next few days they were poised to strike south- 
east. The Danube in turn was reached on 6 October, and in a few more 
days a wing of the enemy was in Munich and the main bulk in and around 
Augsburg with a corps grouped on the line of the river itself to the north- 
east. The troops had covered the last two hundred miles in a fortnight in 
broken weather, while their numbers had been brought with fresh drafts 
and formations to a strength of over 200,000. 

Still waiting for the Russians, and unaware of what was going on, Mack 
was thus caught exposed — to Napoleon’s surprise indeed as well as his 
own. In the manoeuvres that followed he failed to adjust to a confused 
scene. By 17 October he was surrounded at Ulm, at the junction of the 
Danube and the Iller, and though some elements of his corps escaped he 
was forced to surrender on the roth with 25,000 men. 

The news reached Vienna on the 24th. It caused something like a panic, 
particularly since there were strong rumours at first that larger numbers 
were involved. The British Minister indeed talked even a week later of a 
loss which was double that sustained.! But while the disarray was strik- 
ingly apparent the prospects were not necessarily dire. ‘here was a great 
deal still in fact for Napoleon to do. The main Austrian forces remained in 
being, the first Russians had reached the border east of Munich, their suc- 
cessors were due in a few weeks, the Archduke Charles in the last resort 
could come north to threaten the French flank. ‘The high command and 
the Government were in turmoil, the public was largely dazed; but the 
Emperor and his Ministers at any rate were not talking of peace — rather, 
on the contrary, of carrying on the war. Efforts were redoubled to per- 
suade Prussia to join, now that the Russians would form a common front; 
Britain was urged to stage a diversion against Holland.? Meanwhile it had 
to be seen if the line of the Danube could be defended as the two Imperial 
armies assembled and regrouped. 


Rumours of the defeat began to reach London at the end of the month. 
Pitt refused to accept them — ‘Don’t believe a word of it,’ he exclaimed on 
one occasion in a loud voice — and he and Mulgrave continued to write 
encouragingly while the picture was still obscure. On 3 November 
however a full account was received from a Dutch newspaper, which the 
two men took to Malmesbury to translate in his house at the top of 


1. Paget to Mulgrave, no. 104, 1 November 1805 (FO. 7/75). 

2. Same to same, Private, 24 October 1805 (loc. cit.). 

3. Malmesbury, TV, 339-40; Pitt to Harrowby, Private, 30 October 1805 (Harrowby Mss, 
vol. XII); Mulgrave to same, Private, 31 October 1805 (loc. cit., vol. XI). 
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Whitehall. The effect on Pitt was ‘all too clearly’ visible, though the 
Minister did his best to conceal it: ‘his manner and look were not /zs own’. 
As usual he rallied, and the news of Trafalgar, arriving three nights later, 
was a stimulus — one that should operate ‘even on the Continent’ to 
balance ‘the impression of Ulm’.2 But the already urgent sense of hope 
and concern which was sending Harrowby to Prussia now intensified in 
an ever mounting anxiety for intelligence from Europe. 

It was against this background - with the news of Ulm followed by 
Trafalgar within the past week — that Pitt gave the most memorable 
speech, for posterity at least, of his life. On g November he attended the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet in Guildhall. The pendulum had swung his way, 
the more strongly in the emotion of the great sea battle, and he was 
acclaimed in the streets, the horses were removed and his carriage pulled 
through the City by the people as it had been on a notable occasion over a 
quarter of a century before.* When his turn came early among the toasts, 
his health was proposed as ‘the Saviour of Europe’. The reply in the tradi- 
tional version has itself passed into history.* 


I return you many thanks for the honour you have done me: but 
Europe is not to be saved by any single man. England has saved herself 
by her exertions and will, as I trust, save Europe by her example.° 


‘Nothing could be more perfect’.® The few words, encapsulating a lifetime 
of oratory and experience, struck home with high authority at a momen- 
tous point. 


1. Malmesbury, IV, 340. Pitt took the journal to him because he had been Ambassador at 
The Hague in the 1780s and ‘actually knew Dutch’ (I, 521-2), and it was a Sunday and the 
Government offices could not provide. The Times in point of fact published an ‘Extra- 
ordinary’ edition that day with a translation; but it would not have been on sale until the 4th. 

2. ‘To Harrowby, Private, 6 November 1805 (Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). Shades of the Nile 
(p. 150 above). A few weeks afterwards he took some pains, as a relaxation, to vet a poem by 
Canning on the two recent contrasting battles. 

3. Cf. I, 665; and for that matter 140-1. 

4. Those words of this man Pitt 

... that ring tonight 
In their first mintage to the feasters here, 
Will spread with ageing, lodge, and crystallize, 
And stand embedded in the English tongue 
Till it grow thin, outworn, and cease to be. — 

(‘Spirit of the Years’ speaks; Hardy, The Dynasts, Part the First (1904), 173). 

5. Stanhope, IV, 346. There is no ms evidence ~ naturally, in the circumstances — in Pitt’s 
hand, and versions varied at the time in newspapers and elsewhere. Stanhope himself kept 
one among his papers (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 09/64) which differs somewhat from that 
which he published. But he looked carefully into the matter; he limited himself to claiming 
that Pitt ‘spoke nearly as follows’; and we may take his received conclusion on that basis. 

6. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s (Wellington’s) phrase (Stanhope, IV, 347). It was there also that he 
heard Pitt warn Erskine, about to reply to a toast to his own health, to ‘remember’ that he 
would be speaking as ‘a distinguished Colonel of Volunteers’ rather than as a politician: an 
example in Wellesley’s view of how the one man governed the other by ‘the ascendancy of 
terror’ (see I, 611). 
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They would not have lost anything in the speaker’s own mind from 
the consciousness that the potentially decisive special mission was on its 
way to Berlin. Harrowby’s instructions covered almost every eventual- 
ity —so much so in fact that he asked, successfully, to be allowed a virtu- 
ally unlimited discretion.! Prussia should be added if possible to the 
Anglo-Russian treaty of alliance.? Or a fresh arrangement, conditional 
of course on the consent of the other signatories, might be made for her 
in common with Britain, Russia, Sweden and Austria. Or if neither 
suited, she should commit herself to immediate hostilities against the 
French, to force them back across the Rhine in Germany and to drive 
them out of Holland. Or again, if the first of these goals was not 
favoured she might mount diversionary operations in Germany while 
placing the main effort on clearing the northern region and sub- 
sequently Holland. In either of these last two military options she must 
not make unilateral peace without consent, and must uphold the inde- 
pendence of the states of northern Germany and of the Low Countries 
until the form of their security was generally agreed at the end of the 
war. 

Finance of course would be all-important. Steps were already being 
taken in Berlin to engage Russia’s support — as Britain had proposed in 
the case of Austria — in settling the size of a British subsidy; and this was 
achieved when the Tsar, in his reconciliatory halt on the way to the 
front, agreed to seek one for 180,000 troops.? In point of fact the detail 
had already been overtaken, though the Prussians did not yet know it, 
by a decision in London to offer £2'/2 million for ‘an active force’ of 
200,000 on which talks there were under way; and Pitt had authorised 
payments of up to £50,000 in all if requisite in the next three months, 
and in the event of a treaty without waiting for ratification — a recogni- 
tion of recent experience elsewhere and the importance of the case.* 
Equally of course there must be some indication of territorial gain. 
Harrowby would have to discover, and where necessary discourage, his 
hosts’ ideas; our own interests would be best served by some version of 
the now familiar concept of directing Prussia’s ambition towards the 
west rather than towards Austrian or Russian possessions. An expanded 
frontier with Holland and a continuing guarantee of Dutch inde- 
pendence would probably provide the wisest form of deterrence to 


1. To Mulgrave, Private, 30 October 1805 (copy in Harrowby Mss, vol. XIII). 

2. Mulgrave to Harrowby, no. 1, 27 October 1805 (Third Coalition, 207-15). 

3. See p. 800 above for the meeting in Berlin; Fremont, loc. cit., 291 for this part of its 
outcome, and cf. pp. 736, 799 and ns above for the procedure with Austria. 

4. Mulgrave to Harrowby, no. 1, as in ni above. Talks on finance were held with the 
Prussian Minister in London, Baron Jacobi—a name familiar from the Revolutionary War, 
when he was considered an Anglophobe (II, 295n2). A figure amounting to £1'/; million 
had been offered in September for 100,000 men (Mulgrave to Jackson, no. 8, 10 September 
1805; FO. 64/88). For Pitt’s authorisation of early payments see his Private letter to 
Harrowby of 29 October in Harrowby Mss, vol. XIII. Cf. for the case of Russia herself 
p- 736 above. 
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France and relief from anxiety for our two main Allies.' The envoy was 
therefore given a sketch of our ideas of compensations for them, lying 
from Poland to Bavaria and Italy and the Adriatic. 

But none of these circumstances might emerge; and if at the worst 
Prussia could not be drawn into an alliance, she must be discouraged from 
perceiving advantage in allying herself with France. Part of Harrowby’s 
instructions related to an offer of armed mediation or a state of continu- 
ing neutrality.? The first would not be much welcomed, by us let alone the 
other Allies; if it were to be accepted, it must be only on the basis of the 
Anglo-Russian conditions of April and with the British exclusions to the 
Anglo-Russian treaty. The second might still require a financial douceur 
to prevent something worse, but would also engender British efforts to 
acquire further troops from lesser Powers.’ Possibly between some 50,000 
and 70,000 men could be found by such means, which would have to be 
brought into play as Harrowby thought fit to propose. 

This elaborate combination of hypotheses required a highly favourable 
climate. The fragility of the base for Anglo-Prussian relations at any time, 
and particularly at this moment, was exposed on the envoy’s arrival on the 
German coast. On 10 November he sent his first, unhopeful despatch.* In 
his talks in Hamburg he had learned the latest developments, not yet known 
at home, springing from the talks between the King of Prussia and the ‘Tsar. 
These had resulted in a treaty signed at Potsdam, on the 3rd, whereby the 
former was to offer an armed mediation which if not productive by 15 
December would be followed by a declaration of war. The overt terms were 
not all satisfactory, though many of them were: independence for The ‘Two 
Sicilies, Switzerland, Holland, and the states of the Germanic Empire; a 
sovereign independent ‘kingdom’ in Lombardy; territorial indemnity for 
Sardinia; and the extension of the Austrian frontier to include the strategic 
point of Mantua. The future security of Piedmont on the other hand was 
hard to ascertain, as was the programme for French withdrawals; and 
Britain in any case was being moved towards the circumference of events. 
Such potential problems were not of course insuperable; they were part 
and parcel of the diplomatic process. Far more serious, however, was a dis- 
agreeable secret article: Russia would undertake, with Austria, to negotiate 
for the cession of Hanover to Prussia at the peace.> Nor was the sequel to 
the meeting encouraging: the veteran Prussian Minister Haugwitz, the 
leading proponent of neutrality, was sent to the French headquarters at 


1. Cf. pp. 730-1, 739-40 above. Hardenberg claimed much later in his memoirs that, at 
some undisclosed point in the talks, Harrowby offered Prussia the whole of Holland (see 
Fremont, loc. cit., 329). In view of the envoy’s instructions it seems unlikely, though given 
his knowledge of the spread of ideas in London at the beginning of 1805 (p. 809 above) a 
suggestion is not impossible. 

2. Mulgrave to Harrowby, no. 2, 27 October 1805 (Third Coalition, 216-20). 

3. Ibid. 

4. PR.O., EO. 64/70. 

. See Consolidated Treaty Series, 58, 269-87. 
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once to seek Napoleon’s acceptance, while a Russian official, Count Oubril, 
was despatched to London to inform Vorontsov and the British 
Government. Travelling via Hamburg, he spoke to Harrowby on his way. 

The British envoy was badly shaken. The treaty and Haugwitz’s ‘actual 
departure’ seemed to him to have transformed the situation, to the point 
where his instructions could no longer apply. He would probably be 
obliged to wait passively in Berlin pending further guidance. The 
Russians were saying that only by such means could their new ally be 
drawn into the war: Napoleon was most unlikely to accept the main 
terms, and the Prussians were unimpressed by earlier British proposals for 
their involvement in Holland.! Their eyes indeed were set firmly on 
Hanover, the bait already offered in the summer by France.? Since such an 
accession formed no part of his brief, wide-ranging though it was, 
Harrowby was at a loss to know how to proceed if the subject arose. 

It was certainly a most awkward one. The complication of the Electorate, 
once a powerful factor affecting British foreign policy and still normally a 
latent — and occasionally indeed an active — influence,’ was the last thing that 
Pitt and his colleagues could have wished to confront now. They were 
looking forward on the contrary to an occupation including British troops 
which would secure the territory for the future. Of one fact the Minister was 
sure. He could not tell George III: ‘such a proposal might either kill the King 
or drive him mad’ — and that, he told the Russians, would stop any more sub- 
sidies ‘for Continental wars’. He did not therefore say anything, and 
Harrowby was informed that Ministers had thought it inexpedient “even to 
convey the communication of the proposal’. Pitt told Vorontsov and Oubril 
categorically that the article in the treaty was inadmissible, and official 
silence on it was enjoined in due course on Harrowby himself in Berlin.° 

The injunction, as it happened, came too late. The Cabinet met, for 
what would seem to have been a long discussion, on 23 November. That 
same day the British envoy brought up the subject with the Prussian 
Minister Hardenberg, who showed no reaction.® The fact however can 


1. To Mulgrave, copies of two Private letters of 10 November 1805 (Harrowby Mss, 
vol. XIII). Jackson (see p. 701 above) heard the same from the Tsar and Czartoryski 
themselves while they were at Potsdam (to Mulgrave, nos. 126, 127 of 2 November 1805; 
EO. 64/69). The Russians’ uneasinesss was shown also by the fact that they did not 
reveal the territorial terms of the treaty to him, or to Leveson Gower. 

2. P. 787 above. The most recent confirmation of this fact was known to the British 
Government at some point from a French memorandum of 25 October (date of acquisi- 
tion unknown; E.O. 64/69). 

3. Cf. I, 473-6 for the effect of the Furstenbund in 1785. 

4. Vorontsov reporting a conversation to Czartoryski, 29 November (misdated 
September) 1805 (Memours of . .. Czartoryska, I, 81). 

5. Mulgrave to Harrowby, no. 4, 23 November 1805 (FO. 64/70). And cf. Pitt to same, 
Private, 19 November 1805: ‘Hanover is clearly out of the Question’ (Harrowby Mss, vol. 
XID). 

: For the Cabinet meeting see Camden to Pitt, 24 November 1805 (Dacres Adams 
Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6); for Harrowby’s with Hardenberg, Harrowby to same, 
Private, sd (P.R.O. 30/8/142). 
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have made no difference: announced or unannounced, the question of 
Hanover was bound to throw its shadow over the talks. “This horrible 
secret article’, as Harrowby called it, did much to set the scene in 
November. It also went far, as he forecast, to ‘finish’ and ‘devour’ 
Harrowby himself.! He had already found Hardenberg, known as an 
Anglophile, confined to ‘vague and indefinite expressions’.? By the end of 
the month, apprehension had given way to despair. A difficult task was not 
made easier by the condition of his health: always a victim of his nervous 
system, he soon fell into an alarmingly unhelpful state. ‘A succession of 
severe headaches have embarrassed my brain’; ‘I have been . . . wretch- 
edly ill for some days past with nervous headaches and sickness’; he felt 
‘unequal to anything’, ‘literally unfit’ even ‘to give an account of what I 
have done’. By the end of the first week in December — ‘I hardly keep my 
senses’ — he was asking leave to come home. 

This was a bad blow. There had been some speculation in London 
society about Harrowby’s health when he was appointed; but neither he 
nor others can have expected a breakdown of this kind. Pitt did not — 
could not afford to — lose heart. His letters were kind and designed to reas- 
sure; and in point of fact he remained genuinely sanguine. He stressed the 
‘essential need for action, which Prussia alone could now provide: for 
harassment ‘in the rear of the French army in Germany’, though that 
should not rule out preparations for a timely attack on Holland. ‘The 
British force for the north was being augmented to swell an Allied army in 
that quarter which could ‘scarce be resisted’. Taking it with the Russians 
(and not counting the Swedes) available for a continuing advance, the 
numbers could amount to 40,000; surely the Prussians could supply some 
30,000 for that front also, if the subsidies were increased?! The talks on 
finance were in fact going quite well at this point, and there was a distinct 
optimism in London, despite Harrowby’s early reports, that Prussia 
would come in.’ He was told to stay in Berlin until agreement was 


1. To Pitt as in p. 811, n6 above; extract printed in Holland Rose, II, 545. 

2. To Mulgrave, no. 2, 17 November 1805 (FO. 64/70). 

3. To Pitt, Private, 24 November, 8 December 1805 (respectively PR.O. 30/8/142, copy 
in Harrowby Mss, vol. XIII), and see also same to same, Most Secret, 12 December 1805 
(Holland Rose, II, 545-6), Most Secret, 17 December 1805 (PR.O. 30/70/4). Jackson, who 
was not best pleased to have a Cabinet Minister wished on him, commented privately that 
the special envoy was ‘insensible for hours together’ (see Diaries and Letters of Sir George Jackson, 
I, 377). Cf. p. 670 above for his congenitally suspect health. 

4. To Harrowby, 5 December 1805 (Holland Rose, II, 543-4; first printed in Stanhope’s 
Maiscellanies, 1 (1863), 25-8). 

5. From the endorsements in the Foreign Office (RO. 64/69, 70), despatches from 
Hamburg and Berlin were taking between one and two weeks to arrive at this time, and 
private letters presumably the same. For the optimism in London early in December see also 
Malmesbury, IV, 342-3. Harrowby presented a Project of a subsidy treaty for Hardenberg’s 
inspection on the 6th (to Mulgrave, no. 15, 7 December 1805, and see also his no. 14 of the 
1st; FO. 69/70. Fremont, loc. cit., 316n1 however ascribes this last to the roth, by which time 
circumstances had altered for the worse (p. 814 below) as reflected in the tone. The argument 
is persuasive, but the problem of the number on the despatch remains). 
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reached.! But by the time that order was sent, the situation had drastically 
changed. 


The weeks following Mack’s surrender at Ulm were anxious for Napoleon 
as well as for the British. Unexpectedly advantaged by his early victory, his 
position was nonetheless exposed. The command of the now combining 
Austro-Russian forces had passed for the time being to the latter’s 
Marshal Kutusov; and while he could not halt the French advance he 
managed in the course of a rearguard action to inflict some significant 
damage. Meawhile he was due to be reinforced by the larger formations 
under the Tsar; and the Archduke Charles, on hearing the news of Ulm, 
hastened a withdrawal from Italy with the bulk of his troops.? The French 
themselves were suffering from the effects of their achievement in the 
march into Germany: from wastage and the problems of ever lengthening 
communications. Napoleon’s haste indeed had already brought one 
dangerous complication, in antagonising the King of Prussia with the 
incursion through Anspach.* He must therefore continue to move fast if 
he was to neutralise a potential gathering of powerful forces: Austrians 
and Russians in the centre linked possibly with Austrians from the south 
and assisted perhaps by diversionary Prussian operations to the north. 
The balance might tilt either way, and his own speed could be critical at 
the head of a force under his personal command. As Pitt made his 
approach to Berlin, Napoleon was intent on reaching Vienna, from which 
point of vantage he might make a favourable peace. 

The capital indeed, now undefended, soon fell as he had hoped. The 
French entered on 13 November and Napoleon took up his quarters at 
Schénbrunn, from where, in conjunction with Talleyrand, he heightened 
his diplomatic attack. Its emphasis now was directed at Russia; particularly 
since the news of Trafalgar had recently come to hand, suggesting a role 
for the Baltic Powers in a heightened system of pressure on Britain by eco- 
nomic blockade. While a proposal for a meeting with the Tsar was 
unsuccessful, Alexander sent his aide-de-camp for a talk at the French out- 
posts, to be offered the suggestion of annexing the Turkish province of 
Moldavia with forces withdrawn from the west. Austria was treated more 
distantly. She had already been refused an armistice, offered in the hope of 
gaining time, anda fresh attempt to open talks was held off towards the end 
of the month while Haugwitz arrived for his interview with Napoleon.* 
Brief though this turned out to be, the tone was amicable, the subject of 
Hanover was not overlooked, and the Prussian stayed conveniently at 


1. Mulgrave to Harrowby, no. 8, 22 December (FO. 64/70). *. . . a good treaty’, Pitt 
wrote at the same time ‘will send you back to us in better health than you went’ (21 
December 1805; Harrowby Mss, vol. XII). 

2. See pp. 806—7 above. 

3. P. 800 above. 

4. See pp. 810-11 above. 
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hand. But everything still hung in the balance, and the prospect for the 
French was clouded, for the Allied armies, of some 90,000 men with the 
Tsar and the Emperor at their head, were more fully joined by this time 
and closing on Vienna. Napoleon, with typical boldness, accordingly 
planned an early battle which would be fought at a point of his choice. The 
main French body was by now disposed in its corps in an arc northwards 
from Vienna. A force, some 53,000 strong, was ordered to the east to 
occupy the town of Brunn and its small neighbour Austerlitz, near which it 
would take up and prepare a defensive position. This should attract the 
attention of the Russian and Austrian armies. As soon as that was evident, 
the troops around Vienna would withdraw and further corps would move 
from the north-west, to reinforce with some 22,000 men. Carefully recon- 
noitred tactical plans brought the strategic concept into play. When the 
sun rose through a foggy dawn on the field of Austerlitz on 2 December, 
Napoleon could see from the Russians’ movements that the day was likely 
to be his. That duly followed. By late afternoon the Allies, with their sove- 
reigns, were in total retreat. 

The completeness of the victory ended the campaign and the diplo- 
matic alignments at a stroke. If Napoleon had brought the Third Coalition 
into being, he had successfully broken his creation. The Emperor was 
granted an armistice on 4 December, the Russians pulled out of Austria, 
and the dejected Tsar advised the King of Prussia to come to an arrange- 
ment with France. That was soon done. On the 15th Haugwitz signed a 
treaty at Schénbrunn, exchanging Prussia’s detached possessions of 
Anspach and Neuchatel for Hanover. Austria followed suit at the French 
headquarters at Pressburg on the 26th, recognising Napoleon’s arrange- 
ments in northern Italy, ceding Venetia (including Istria and Dalmatia 
though not Trieste) to France,! the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to Bavaria and 
some other territories and rights in southern Germany; losing in all three 
million subjects and significant resources and wealth. The repercussions of 
the battle were felt farther afield. Bodies of Prussian troops had in fact 
already moved into Hanover when the French were withdrawn to join the 
march to the south,? and the tardiness of Allied operations, Russia’s loss of 
heart, and the change of fortune as now seen in Berlin grounded the 
British force on the Weser until it was embarked for home in February 
1806. The Russians and the Swedes themselves retired to Stralsund 
whence they had come,’ and Prussia was left in sole occupation of her 
promised reward. Pitt’s diplomacy had been overthrown, and George III 
had lost a hereditary possession in the failure of a military effort which 
ended, as others had done, in the evacuation of a British force. 

An equally dramatic reversal took place at the other end of the 


1. Cf. p. 131 above for terms after the previous surrender in 1797. 

2. See pp. 806-7 above. 

3. As late as 8 December a Russian representative had taken part in a conference to 
arrange the dispositions of Allied forces in Hanover (Harrowby to Mulgrave, no. 16; Third 
Coalition, 259). Cf. pp. 798-9 above. 
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spectrum, in the central Mediterranean. Craig’s force at Malta had been 
available since July for an operational role, with a strong possibility, under 
Russian pressure, of action on the mainland of southern Italy.! This last 
demand seemed the more;,likely to be received from September, when 
Russia’s persuasion of The Two Sicilies into a treaty of alliance? encour- 
aged her allocation of a larger force, to be shipped from the Black Sea to 
augment that destined for Corfu. In such case there would be an Allied 
army of almost 30,000 men, including the British contribution of 6—7,000. 
The object of the exercise, however, became confused almost as soon as its 
prospect had improved. For Napoleon had countermanded his strategy for 
the area under the circumstances raised by his decision to strike in strength 
at the two Imperial Powers. Rather than secure southern Italy with a 
detached force in the face of possible Allied attack, he was now anxious to 
remove the region from his list of commitments for the present by diplo- 
matic means. The troops could be used to greater purpose farther north. 
No sooner accordingly had The Two Sicilies become an ally of Russia — 
though the precise timing was coincidental — than a French envoy arrived 
in Naples with a treaty of neutrality, to be signed forthwith under pain of 
French occupation of the city if that was refused. The tactic, as might have 
been expected, was successful; signature followed on 21 September, and 
the French at once began to withdraw, to engage the Austrians in 
November in northern Italy. There was therefore no military call to 
protect Naples, and an Allied landing could indeed now be called in ques- 
tion under international law. Nevertheless it was undertaken, as the 
Russians wished.’ The prospects of a British presence in the central basin, 
and a linkage with the Austrians, continued to attract, and Craig, con- 
forming to his instructions, prepared from mid October for an operation 
of which, within the context of his initial orders, he strongly disapproved. 
The expedition landed on 20 November; by then an awkward time. The 
news of Ulm had been digested, the host Government, despite Trafalgar, 
was frightened and in fact asked to be left alone; and when the tidings of 
Austerlitz followed, the heart went out of the venture. The Neapolitans 
feared French vengeance; the British command discounted a serious 
defence of the mainland and was correspondingly anxious to ensure that 
of Sicily; and at the turn of the year the Russian commander was brought 
to agree. The matter was clinched on 7 January 1806 when orders were 
received from the Tsar to return his force to Corfu. By the rgth all the Allies 


1. Pp. 792-3, 797 above. 

2. P. 786-7 above. 

3. The Government of Naples in point of fact secretly repudiated the treaty of neutral- 
ity as soon as it was signed, so that the situation was debatable. The terms included the 
prohibition of British shipping and resistance to incursion of mainland territory 
(Consolidated Treaty Series, 58, 213), the first of which might also have been taken in London 
as a warrant for action. But while the resident British Minister, Hugh Elliot, almost cer- 
tainly knew and initially liked the idea of a military answer, the decision was taken in the 
event before any higher sanction could be considered at a distance, let alone conveyed. 
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had left, and headed their separate ways. Their presence had not been 
without effect. It caused the French in northern Italy to keep an eye over 
their shoulder, helping the Archduke Charles to pull out in better order 
than he might otherwise have done;! and the intervention set the scene for 
a British role whose next phase followed in 1807, one which would affect 
grand strategy in the longer term beyond the shores of the Mediterranean 
itself.2 None of that was to the point now. All that could be seen in the 
aftermath of Austerlitz was the futile collapse of yet another plan in which 
British troops had been involved. 


In December, despatches from the Continent were received intermittently, 
taking between two and four weeks across wintry country and as vessels 
were able to sail.3 Continuing exchanges with the Allies became increas- 
ingly out of phase as first rumour and then conflicting evidence came in 
from a range of sources. Instructions from London on arrangements for 
the subsidies, guidance on the latest thinking, sent with a new special envoy 
to Vienna via Berlin,‘ advice of the reinforcement of British troops in the 
north, crossed with intelligence received of the Russians’ withdrawal to 
Hungary, the French dictation to Austria of terms of peace, Haugwitz’s 
agreement with Napoleon — slower to come to light —, the first signs of 
Allied disengagement from northern Germany. By the end of the year the 
full extent of the disaster had become clear to the respective British envoys, 
and Harrowby himself announced his intention of coming home. Any lin- 
gering doubts in Berlin had vanished with Haugwitz’s return; there was 
nothing more to be done ‘and in fact . . . they wish me away’.° Seen in ret- 
rospect, against this renewed example of the time lags of information, the 
final phase in the British efforts to gain Prussia as an ally, or at least to keep 
her suitably neutral, appear as a sad illusion. 

It was not quite like that at the time, even to Harrowby himself. Highly 
optimistic as he found Pitt’s earlier messages, and now grossly so,® his 
native staunchness, almost smothered by exhaustion, struggled into life 
towards the end. He did his best to work through Hardenberg on the King 


1. P. 815 above. 

2. See Mackesy, The War in the Mediterranean, 89-91, 371, 373; 375; 377: 

3. PR.O., EO. 7/75, 64/70, 65/59 for the three Courts principally concerned. Cf. 
p. 800 above. 

4. He was the Earl of Harrington, provided with credentials including Prussia as well, 
and furnished with authority to advance £300,000 to Austria if urgently required. 
Recently chosen to become Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, he was recommended for 
his ‘professional science’ and ‘general character’ (see L.C.G III, IV, no. 3156). 

5. To Pitt, 23 December 1805 (PR.O. 30/8/142), Private, 5 January 1806. He quit 
Berlin shortly afterwards, leaving behind him a combination, or confusion, of Harrington, 
Hammond (p. 801, n6 above) and Jackson, each with his own credentials or powers, while 
Leveson Gower was given authority to transfer to Russia the day to day handling of any 
future talks with Prussia on behalf of both Powers. 

6. Eg Harrowby to Paget, 27 December 1805 (Fremont, loc. cit., 333). 
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of Prussia when the news of Austerlitz was received; nor did the prospects 
seem immediately hopeless, for Frederick William’s first reaction was to 
inform the Tsar that he was prepared to join Russia and Austria if they 
decided to continue the campaign, and he repeated the offer after a 
week’s reflection.! Events ‘overcame this belated sign of vigour, as the 
King contemplated his future need for security. But the fact that it had 
surfaced at such a moment bore witness to the truth that policy in Berlin 
had been subject to divisions and was far from settled throughout. 
Harrowby indeed concluded, despite his prognostications, that the issue 
had been a close-run thing. 


This Court (he told his colleague in Austria)? was so far engaged that, 
had not the unfortunate battle of Austerlitz taken place, even if the 
scattered armies maintained their position in Hungary after it, the 
Prussian Army would, I believe, have advanced rapidly and all might 
have been saved. 


Pitt himself could have gone no farther; and the verdict may perhaps be 
borne in mind when assessing British policy towards Prussia in the course 
of two critical months. 

As it was, the Ministry persisted in hopes which it refused to believe 
were doomed. The first reports from the British envoys concerned did not 
reach London until 2 January 1806 — not that the hasty initial information 
could be conclusive as to the effects.* Meanwhile a spate of rumours and 
professed accounts were hard to assess; some of the earliest indeed bore 
news of a victory, which was duly carried to George III.‘ Contradictory 
reports of developments in November had in fact been so rife that no one 
in England could be sure for some weeks about subsequent events. But by 
the end of the year the evidence pointed to the worst: a ‘formal and par- 
ticular . . . statement’ of an Austrian armistice was received on 29 
December.° Pitt had declined characteristically to credit unproven 
depressing news, particularly in the French newspapers, and the madden- 
ingly optimistic messages from London continued to arrive in Berlin.® 


I, see loc. cit., 317. 

2. To Paget, 27 December 1805 (loc. cit., 319). One may place an ‘or’ in the second line. 

3. The despatches, which came all together in one batch, were Paget’s nos. 113, 114 of 3, 
9 December 1805 (F.O. 7/75); Leveson Gower’s no. 52 (misnumbered for 53, in a confusion 
of numbering lasting for the next ten days) of 5 December (FO. 65/59); Harrowby’s no. 17 
—an indication only — of the 8th (FO. 64/70). Paget’s account and subsequent assessments 
were found particularly inadequate (above all his no. 117 of 25 December, in which he 
thought Napoleon’s situation could yet be ‘desperate’ if the Archduke Charles appeared). 

4. Stanhope, IV, 361 and Appendix xxvii—xxviil. 

5. See Canning to Pitt, 31 December 1805 (op. cit., 364~5); and for earlier glimpses of 
some of those better qualified than most to form an opinion, H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, 
319-25, A.C., IV, 257-60. 

6. As Harrowby complained; p. 807 above, and Harrowby to Pitt, Private, 5 January 
1806 (copy in Harrowby Mss, vol. XIII). 
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Now however there seemed no room for doubt, and this was confirmed in 
the next few days. On 3 January Castlereagh brought him the contents of 
the official mails just arrived from Germany. He tried to appear measured 
and steady, as he had done in adversity over so many years — ‘it is the more 
provoking, because subsequent to the action the allied army is stated to 
have been still 85,000 strong’ — and turned at once to the future of the 
British forces in the north and the south. Maybe all was not lost: the 
Russians might still be operational, Prussia still held in play.! But this was 
an instinctive response; no real expectation survived; the blow, as was at 
once observed, struck to the core.? The great design was overturned. It 
would not soon be revived. Patience and marginal action alone could be 
envisaged for Britain in Europe. If the war continued elsewhere, that 
could be a lengthy business and the finances would remain under pres- 
sure. Meanwhile the immediate political future of the Government was 
bleak. Wherever one looked, hopes were crushed or, once more, delayed. 
And for him there was no relief, for hope itself was destroyed. 


1. To Melville, 3 January; to Bathurst, sd (H.M.C., Bathurst, 51); to Castlereagh, 6 
January (Stanhope, IV, 366-8); and see also Mulgrave to Leveson Gower, no. 1, 11 January 
1806 (FO. 65/62). For Castlereagh as the messenger with the despatches see the evidence 
of W.D. Adams, to 5th Earl Stanhope, 26 April 1861 (Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/15). 

2. Pp. 822-3 below. 
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hen Pitt received the confirmed news of Austerlitz he was 

staying for a spell at Bath. He had indeed been there for almost a 

month, since December.! His health had again been giving 
cause for concern, and some of his friends would have liked him to have 
taken the waters earlier? But he had not wanted to be too far from London 
when much needed or might need to be done. The sudden change of atti- 
tude in Prussia in particular held him in the second half of October; and 
he was also engaged in the early autumn in seeing, so far as he could, to his 
preparations for the coming session. He was anxious to reinforce the 
Cabinet with greater debating ability in the Commons, where his burden 
would be heavy, and the limited arrangements had been settled in his mind 
before he left. He intended to add two new members if he could: Canning 
and Charles Yorke. The latter, if willing, could take over the Board of 
Control for India from Castlereagh, who still combined the post with his 
recent appointment as Secretary of State for War; for despite his contests 
with Pitt during Addington’s Ministry, as Secretary at War and then Home 
Secretary, he remained basically a political friend. Encouraged by the out- 
going Minister in 1801 to serve from ‘the imperious necessity of the tumes’, he 
had become anxious since early in 1804 for the former leader to return. 
There were disadvantages: Yorke, like Windham, could be impetuous and 
‘wrong-headed’; he was moreover a brother of Hardwicke, the Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland who had been increasingly dissatisfied with Pitt over 
the past year. But he was capable and well disposed and, though he would 
have to be ‘courted’, might agree to act in a situation for which men of 
experience might be hard to find.* Canning of course was a different 
matter, despite his earlier indiscretions, and he longed for Cabinet rank. 


1. Pitt to Bathurst, 9 December [1805] (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2). 

2. Eg Canning to Pitt, 27 November 1805 (P.R.O. 30/8/120); Bathurst to same, 6 
December [1805] (P.R.O. 30/8/112). 

3. See H of P, V, 667-9. Pitt was supposed to have said of him and Windham in 1800 ‘I 
never see either of them get up but I clap my face between my two hands frightened to 
death lest their natural violence, impetuosity and wrong-headedness should start some 
subject absolutely indefensible’; and cf. p. 765 above. But he had since been impressed by 
Yorke’s ability at the War Office, as also had the King. 
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There remained only one difficulty; to persuade him to accept without a 
change of place. It was not in fact unknown for the Treasurer of the Navy 
to be included: the post, being regarded normally as a sinecure, was avail- 
able if political circumstances suggested, and a few years earlier Pitt 
himself had called it as fit ‘from Practice’ as was the Secretaryship at War 
‘to be had with a Seat in the Cabinet’.! It ranked indeed with, if slightly 
below the Mint, itself a usefully flexible borderline case.? But Canning had 
been chafing for almost eighteen months at his lack of advancement — ‘one 
continued series of mortifications’ — and he was not pleased now, the more 
so since arrangements would be announced only shortly before Parliament 
met. There could yet be a slip. In the end however, as on most occasions, he 
agreed that he would act as Pitt might require.* 

Meanwhile domestic arrangements went ahead to cover the coming 
weeks. A house was found in Bath — 2 Johnson Street, off Laura Place, 
across Pultney Bridge from the centre of the town‘ — and there Pitt settled 
in for a stay probably into the new year. The anxiety of business had been 
producing the stomach pains and loss of appetite that were always partic- 
ularly worrying, and now ‘flying pains in the feet and limbs’ announced a 
fresh onset of gout. The waters were accordingly prescribed, and they 
soon produced the ‘perfectly regular’ effect in the ball of the foot. 
Desirable as this was thought to be, however, it proved excessive, confining 
the patient to the house for a spell and interrupting the regime for about a 
fortnight.° Over much of this time he seems to have been in good spirits — 
Pitt always bore pain with fortitude and could still, if briefly, ‘throw off 
[his] load’ of business with remarkable speed —, the gout eased,and the 
early false reports of an Allied victory doubtless played their part.° He had 
kept out of sight from the start as much as he could — as The Bath Herald 
commented in poetic flow on his visits to the Pump Room, 


He comes by stealth 
... With thoughts uplifted but retiring mien 


1. ‘To Windham, suggesting an exchange, 24 April 1800 (The Windham Papers, II, 152). 

2. See Aspinall, “The Cabinet Council’, 155n3. 

3. Cf. p. 452 above. Pitt had in fact said, on 24 October, that Canning could go to 
Ireland as Chief Secretary initially, or take the Board of Control if he insisted; but, not 
surprisingly in the face of his disciple’s anguish, he stressed that it was membership of the 
Cabinet that mattered (see Marshall, op. cit., 287-95). That offer, settled as it seemed by 21 
November, was not indeed made easier, at a time when the Minister could not afford to 
offend other colleagues by redisposing ‘effective’ posts to suit a fairly unpopular entrant, by 
Canning’s openly critical view of the current German expedition; or, conversely, by his last 
minute qualms about accepting in case it heightened the Minister’s difficulties. 

4. Pitt to Bathurst from that address, g December (p. 819, n2 above). It seems to have 
been secured by Harrowby’s brother Richard Ryder (to Pitt, 17 November 1805; PR.O. 
30/8/174); not far from his lodging on a comparable visit for his health in the autumn of 
1802 (see p. 548 above). 

5. Farquhar’s account, relying on reports from Mr Crook, Pitt’s local ‘medical atten- 
dant’ (The Monthly Review, 1, December 1900, 51). 

6. P. 817 above. See I, 589 for the load. 
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— and his days were relieved by a succession of visitors, among them 
Bathurst, Hawkesbury, Canning, Mulgrave, Mulgrave’s brother General 
Edmund Phipps, and Melville (the last an occurrence which was said to have 
greatly shocked Addington). ‘They formed indeed a ‘mess’ in their comings 
and goings, providing the familiar company he always enjoyed. When possi- 
ble he took an airing in his ¢arriage; otherwise he read, from state papers to 
novels — one such, The Novice of St Dominic, apparently engaged him so much 
that he could not put it down —, touched up Mulgrave’s and Canning’s verses 
on Trafalgar, and wrote such letters as he felt obliged.! 

But at the turn of the year things began to take a turn for the worse. A 
return of gout stopped Pitt again from taking the waters, and on 1 January 
1806 he began to wonder if he would be well enough to attend Parliament 
when it opened in three weeks’ time.? The next day he wrote to ask 
Farquhar, who had offered at the start to accompany him, to come down;3 
and when the doctor arrived on the 4th he was shaken, according to his 
later account, by what he saw. Pitt was ‘much emaciated, very weak, feeble, 
& low’. He found it hard to take his place at the dinner table, and ate very 
little, drinking a glass of madeira and water. The old mysterious enemy in 
the stomach and bowels had to be relieved once more, and in consultation 
with a well known local physician, Dr John Haygarth, drops of ‘Paragoric 
Elixir’, soon replaced by ‘cascarilla’ and subsequently rhubarb, were 
added to the usual ‘absorbent Draught’, with asses’ milk (helpful on former 
occasions) supplied for nutrition on the 6th.* By this point he was scarcely 
taking anything — an egg beaten with a spoonful of brandy two or three 
times a day seemed the best hope — and agreed with the doctors (a third 
opinion being sought from a Dr William Falconer) that he had best leave 
for London. A visit to Badminton, already postponed, was cancelled, and 
the journey was planned, to take five days, offers of accommodation 
coming at once from Hawkesbury and Camden and Canning.’ And so he 


1. Holland Rose, II, 548, 550; Stanhope, IV, 353-4; Edmund Phipps to Mulgrave, 7 
January 1806 (Normanby Mss, bundle 31). Cf. p. 111 above. For the novel see a note by 
Stanhope (Ms U1590 C404/14) based partly (though confirmed elsewhere) on the Memozrs of 
Lady Morgan published in 1863. She commented ‘So now every one reads the ‘Novice of St 
Dominic.’ 

Pitt appears to have exercised a function of poetic criticism and encouragement among his 
circle, at any rate when verses were to be published on public affairs. In 1797 he called on 
Mornington for some Latin lines for The Jacobin on the victory at Camperdown. 

2. Pitt to Farquhar, 1 January 1806 (Stanhope, Miscellanies, I, 33). Cf. p. 805 above. 
Parliament was due to meet on the aist. 

B (OVO Cli, 5, 

4. Farquhar’s account (published from the Pretyman papers by Rosebery in The Monthly 
Review, I, no. 3, December 1900, 52). Paregoric elixir was a camphor tincture of opium (cf. 
pp. 550-1 above), flavoured with aniseed and benzolic acid; cascarilla, known more com- 
monly as bark, a bitter tonic from the bark of the plant croton eleutena. 

5. The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 52-3; Pitt to Castlereagh, 6 January 1806 (see Stanhope, IV, 
366n8, 367-8); op. cit., 370~2 for offers of accommodation; Phipps to Mulgrave, 7, 8 January 
1806 (Normanby Mss, bundle 31). For the visit to Badminton see Duke of Beaufort to Pitt, 25, 
28 December 1805 (P.R.O. 30/8/112), Pitt to Bathurst, 1 January (H.M.C., Bathurst, 50). 
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set out on g January, leaning on the arms of his nephew Charles Stanhope, 
who had arrived some days before, and General Phipps.! They made their 
way to the travelling carriage through a crowd which parted silently as he 
emerged. 

The marked deterioration took place against the growing probability 
and final confirmation of the disaster at Austerlitz; ushered in by the 
detailed newspaper report of 29 December and made certain by the 
despatches received on 3 January.? Until that point indeed Pitt’s compan- 
ions were not unduly worried by his state; Phipps for instance, who 
described him on the 8th in much the same terms as Farquhar did on 
arrival, had still been surprised that the doctor found him more ill ‘than 
we were aware of’.? He suspected exaggeration in fact; and it is true that 
Farquhar may have been on the defensive, as he remained in some degree 
in his final account. Even so his reaction and alarm were clearly genuine. 
A collapse had taken place. And the conclusion in general was soon 
drawn, as it has remained, that this stemmed from the news. Some 
embroidery was not lacking. It was not the case for instance, as one story 
had it, that the Minister read the fatal despatch during a visit to the 
picture gallery of a country house — Shockerwick House. And while at 
some point he may well have spoken on the lines of the famous remark, 
‘Roll up the map of Europe. It will not be wanted these ten years’, no 
proof can be found as to when or where or in fact if he did so.4 
Wilberforce coined the telling phrase, according to Macaulay, of Pitt’s 
‘Austerlitz look’. But he did not see Pitt at or after Bath, and applied it ret- 
rospectively to his friend’s closing months.°® Such evidence as exists points 
indeed rather to an instant attempt to remain calm and balanced. ‘The 
official news had been heralded in some sort, and it was still possible at 
first to see the outcome of the battle as not necessarily fatal to the alliance. 
The private secretary Dacres Adams, arriving ‘that very day’ from some 
leave, recalled many years later that 


depressed as Mr. Pitt was by his severe and mortal illness, and the over- 
throw of all his hopes and Labours for the rescue of Europe, I was 


1. Phipps to Mulgrave, g January 1806 (Normanby Mss, bundle 31). Like his brother, 
the General had come closer to Pitt in recent years. For some reason, they were accus- 
tomed to refer to him in their correspondence as ‘the Modern’; could this have referred to 
his sudden interest in military theory arising from his service with his Volunteers in Kent 
(see p. 000 above) — the very model of a modern Colonel? 

2. Pp. 817-18, above. 

3. To Mulgrave, 8 January 1806 (loc. cit.). 

4. The first, local tradition received lustre in due course from its appearance in Hardy’s 
The Dynasts. The second — given licence there to the same occasion — has been ascribed 
alternatively to the moment of Pitt’s return home, on seeing a map in the hall. The remark 
however was not apparently heard by Hester Stanhope, who was watching from the stairs 
and might have been expected not to forget so strikingly prescient a comment; and in any 
case the hall seems a rather unlikely place in which to hang a political map. 

5. Essay on Pitt, in The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay, II (1860), 367. 
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struck by the wonderful fortitude with which he bore such a mental and 
bodily pull upon his nearly exhausted resources. ! 


The instinctive effort might have been expected, and the language of 
Pitt’s letters in immediate response was practical and provisional.? But the 
blow was nonetheless mortal: ‘his appearance at this time [4 to 9 January] 
was that of a man much worn out’. His eyes were ‘almost lifeless’, his voice 
was ‘hollow’, his pulse highly erratic and ‘remarkably weak’; and ‘After 
the arrival of Dispatches these Symptoms were always considerably 
encreased’. Bath, it was clear, could no longer serve a purpose. He himself 
indeed was now intent on getting home. 

The journey, in Stanhope and Farquhar’s company, went better and 
thus faster than expected. Pitt was furnished with a feather bed on which 
to le, and took some reading matter from a circulating library — Schiller’s 
Thirty Years War, and the Secret History of the Court of Petersburgh. After an 
unsatisfactory halt at Chippenham, intended for the night, he pressed on 
to Marlborough — where Sydney Smith, happening to lodge at the same 
inn, predictably pressed for an interview. After stopping for succeeding 
nights at Reading and Salt Hill near Windsor, he reached his destination 
on the evening of the 11th.* 

He was heading for Putney. Since regaining office he had had no house 
within convenient near distance of London: Holwood was sold and 
Walmer of course farther away. Dundas was no longer available at 
Wimbledon to provide a bed and an opportunity to discuss business; and 
others — Long, Canning, Hawkesbury for example — did not stand on 
quite the same ground. The Minister needed something of his own, 
accessible and cheap. At one point in 1804 the idea had been mooted of 
renting Walpole House in Chelsea village — later incorporated, by Soane, 
in the infirmary of the Royal Hospital — with its garden running down to 
the river. But that was not taken up, and he ended by renting a modest 
building, ready furnished: Bowling Green House on Putney Heath by the 
Portsmouth road, which had been enlarged at some time from an old inn 
presiding over bowls and cockfighting.° Although he had survived a tiring 
experience fairly well and was claimed to be in ‘tolerable spirits’, Hester 


1. The secretary recalled that he dined with Pitt, Charles Stanhope and Farquhar; and, 
he thought, Castlereagh, come down with the despatches to discuss the implications (see 
p. 818 above). His account is printed in part in Stanhope, Miscellames, I, 30-1. 

2. Cf. pp. 817-18 above. 

3. Farquhar’s account (The Monthly Review, I, no. 3, 53); Pitt to Castlereagh, 6 January 
1806 (Stanhope, IV, 368). 

4. The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 53-4; Edmund Phipps to Mulgrave, 9 January 1806 
(Normanby Mss, bundle 31); John Upham [the proprietor of a circulating library] to 
Chatham, 10 March 1806, asking for the return of his volumes (Stanhope Ms U840 C404/15). 

5. Mulgrave to Pitt, nd (endorsed with a query November 1804) for ‘Lord Yarborough’s 
House’ [Walpole House], and see The [LCC] Survey of London, Parish of Chelsea (Part 1) (nd 
but 1909), 6-7 and Plate 6; Charles Lennox to same, nd, for a possibility at Wimbledon, 
and John Eamer or Eames to same for one at Putney, 9 June 1804 (both Dacres Adams Mss, 
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Stanhope was deeply shocked by the changed tone of his voice and his 
struggle for breath as he climbed the stairs.! 


Nonetheless, Pitt was able to summon the joint Secretary to the Treasury, 
Sturges Bourne, to Putney the next morning, and later to take his ‘airing’ 
by carriage; and a plan of treatment was settled that day at a consultation 
of Farquhar with two other doctors — Henry Reynolds, one of the group of 
leading practitioners called in during the King’s three major attacks, and 
the more impressively equipped Matthew Baillie, nephew and pupil of 
William Hunter and, appropriately, the first anatomist to define exactly the 
condition of cirrhosis of the liver.2 The next day, 13 January, the Minister 
again appeared ‘favourable’, enough so in fact for Farquhar, who had been 
staying in the house, to feel able to leave his patient until the morrow. 
When he returned, the picture was different. Pitt had agreed on reaching 
Putney that he would not open letters or attend to business, and that 
Tomline, on hand at the Deanery at St Paul’s, should come for the time 
being to act as personal secretary. The Bishop accordingly moved in, with 
mournful alacrity. But the second part of the ‘pledge’ was ignored, as the 
summons to the Treasury showed, and despite renewed assurances Pitt 
saw callers as soon as the doctor’s back was turned. He talked to Sturges 
Bourne again, with the latter’s colleague Huskisson, and after they left to 
Castlereagh who was later joined by Hawkesbury. There was certainly 
much to discuss: Parliament was due to be opened in eight days’ time, and 
there was a King’s speech to be written; and the Minister would wish to 
consider the latest reports from the Continent, particularly on the stranded 
British northern expedition.? His colleagues doubtless tried to be as brief 
as possible. But the result was a collapse. That evening Pitt confessed to 
Tomline and Charles Stanhope that he was feeling ‘very shabby indeed’.* 


formerly P.R.O. 30/58/7). The house chosen in the end, however, belonged probably to a 
Mr Pigou (retrospective note by W (or N) Ward relating to the gardener’s wages, nd but 
August 1820 (Pretyman Ms 562:1820)). See also Holland Rose, UH, 554 and illustration. The 
building has been demolished, and the ground is occupied by houses some bearing names 
connected with Pitt Chatham, Pitt, Holwood; rather as some features in Hayes still recall 
the site of his birthplace in Chatham’s beloved Hayes Place (see I, 3). 

1. The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 54; Sturges Bourne [see p. 764 and n6 above] to Rose, 12 
January 1806 [date misprinted] (Rose, II, 206); Memozrs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, Il, 79. 

2. Sturges Bourne to Rose, as in ni above; The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 55. The most 
detailed account of this period from the afternoon of the 12th is however by Tomline, who 
arrived at the house that afternoon (to Mrs Tomline, 15 January 1806; Pretyman Ms 
435/26). 

Reynolds had been called in by Farquhar on at least one previous occasion, at Walmer — 
probably in 1802 — when he was staying nearby (Rose to Pretyman, nd; Pretyman Ms 
435/44). 

3. See pp. 821, 818 above. 

4. This paragraph is based on Tomline’s account and Farquhar’s in The Monthly 
Review, both as in n2 above. According to one report which Sturges Bourne seems to 
have given to Malmesbury on 23 January, Pitt told Tomline after seeing Castlereagh and 
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To Farquhar himself he went farther — ‘Sir Walter’, he announced in the 
doctor’s recollection, ‘I have been compelled to disobey your injunctions — 
I have done too much. When in conversation with persons upon important 
business, I felt suddenly as if I had been cut in two’. 

That ‘abominable’ conversation, as Dacres Adams called it, was indeed 
the turning point, if such was still available. The resilience which Pitt had 
shown since leaving Bath proved to be a final eftort; from the 14th his 
symptoms became ‘truly & immediately alarming’.! One may pause at 
this point, therefore, to see if any further light can be cast at the end, 
beyond such as has already been glimpsed, on the cause or causes of his 
death.? One thing is virtually certain. As the attacks continued in his last 
twenty months in office, the remedies which gave some relief were pre- 
scribed increasingly or taken with decreasing caution. Farquhar’s ‘con- 
stant drugging’ was suspected at the time of doing harm. In so far as it did 
so, that was perhaps quite largely because it was misused. Some at least of 
the stimulants were supposed to be taken to prop up the Minister on par- 
ticular occasions, not ‘habitually or frequently’ as they probably were.’ 
Draughts of opium too, in one form or another, may well have had a 
debilitating effect towards the close. Nevertheless, whatever its impact, 
the treatment does not cause the initial disease. Nothing in the final stage 
of Pitt’s life seems to have introduced a significant new factor; perhaps the 
most striking single observation — his own — was his sudden sensation of 
being ‘cut in two’. Had a gastro-intestinal lesion, an inherent weakness, 
produced a last and now decisive result?* His stomach and bowels were 
felt, by different physicians, on two occasions in January, and no ‘organic 
mischief’ was found.° Given the resources of the day, however, that was by 
no means conclusive, and at the close there are plenty of hypotheses to 
choose from or to combine. Some of the symptoms over the later years — 
the vomiting, the sallowness, the anaemia, the rapid pulse particularly at 
the last — could have come in varying permutations from a variety of 
sources, with hyperuricaemia suggestively to the fore. Pitt possessed a vul- 
nerable but a tough constitution; he suffered and recovered from a long 
series of violent attacks, growing in frequency from the later nineties, 
which interacted increasingly with independent pressures in a life of 


Hawkesbury that he felt something in his stomach ‘not cold, but a general giving way’ 
(Malmesbury, IV, 345-6). Canning sensed on the 14th that ‘he knew his own situation but too 
well!’ (diary, Canning Ms 29d). 

1. The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 55. Abominable’ was the word of the absent Adams in 
Downing Street (to his brother-in-law P. Courtenay, Most Private, 16 January 1806, copy in 
Stanhope Ms U1590 C66/7); Hester Stanhope’s — purposing perhaps to quote Farquhar — 
was ‘infernal’ (to W.D. Adams, sd (loc. cit., G419/9)). 

2. Pp. 549-51 above. 

3. See quotations in Reilly, Pitt the Younger, 338. 

4. Cf. p. 551 above. In his account of Pitt’s conversation, Farquhar here used inverted 
commas. 

5. At Bath or, again, at Putney (The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 54). 
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rising strain. At the end there may have been a ‘cascade type’ effect from 
failure of a number of vital organs; not least among them, if one may so 
put it, that of confidence and will. 

The alarm now felt by Farquhar, and soon shared by his colleagues, 
could not stop the Minister seeing some more people on the 14th. He 
managed some belated light breakfast and drove out with Hester for 
about an hour. But on return he did not at first feel up to talking to his 
brother, who eventually came in ‘rather abruptly’ bringing a message 
from the King. Others also called — Canning, for what turned out to be a 
short last meeting, Sturges Bourne who was also seen briefly, Mulgrave 
and the Duke of Montrose who were not allowed in.! Another visitor, this 
time expected, spent a little longer. Wellesley, returning from India, 
reached Spithead on 7 January after a five months’ voyage. He wrote at 
once, receiving a reply from Pitt on reaching Putney some days later 
which asked him to come as soon as he was free. They talked, not at length 
and keeping off business, though the Minister took time to commend 
Arthur Wellesley, of whom he had been seeing something, as a soldier 
who ‘states every difficulty before he undertakes any service, but none 
after he has undertaken it’. His spirits seemed to rise on seeing an old 
friend after an absence of over eight years, and according to one witness 
he ‘did not suffer’ ill effects, though by another story he fainted before 
Wellesley left the room.? 

Thereafter Pitt saw scarcely any one beyond those based on the house.? 
Rose was allowed a few minutes on the 15th, and experienced the conster- 
nation of all those who had not lately been in touch. Chatham may have 
been admitted two days later. Otherwise the patient lay quietly in his 
‘small and closed’ room, hardly speaking though conscious and rational. 
Occasionally he tried to take a small cup of broth, with little success, and 
he could be heard coughing and sometimes retching at night. On the 19th 
James Stanhope joined his brother Charles and Hester. He found George 
Rose near the house in tears, for Pitt had just fainted away;* but the next 


1. Tomline to Mrs Tomline, 15 January 1806, as in p. 824, n2 above; and see op. cit. n4 
above for Canning’s impression. 

2. The Marquess published Pitt’s letter to him, of the rth, and an account of their 
meeting, thirty years later in The Quarterly Review, no. cxiv. For his departure from India see 
p. 000 above. Tomline’s testimony to his wife on 15 January of the physical effect of the 
conversation must be set against Sturges Bourne’s to Malmesbury on the 23rd (Malmesbury, 
IV, 346). 

3. For this paragraph see Rose, II, 222-30, and James Stanhope’s account from 19 
January (see below) printed in Stanhope, IV, 378-88. According to Tomline (to Mrs 
Tomline, nd but endorsed either 18 or 20 January; Pretyman Ms 435/110), Sidmouth and 
also Buckinghamshire called at this time; so too did Joe Smith (to Margaret Smith, 20 
January 1806; Saumarez Smith Mss), and perhaps Camden (to Pitt, 15 January 1806 
(P.R.O. 30/8/1109). 

4. This may have been the occasion of which Tomline wrote to his wife in an undated 
letter (Pretyman Ms 435/26) that Pitt, in ‘extreme debility’ had been ‘fainting away & only 
supported by Madeira’. 
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day went better, with signs even of a slight appetite. On the 21st the 
doctors, Reynolds and Baillie, came again from London; and once more 
not the doctors only. Chatham returned, but could not see his brother, 
and the house was busy with more callers — the royal Dukes of Cambridge 
and Cumberland, Canning, Sturges Bourne, Steele, Rose ‘&c’. On the 
22nd Farquhar finally gave up all hope: Pitt’s pulse at times was 130, he 
was entirely exhausted and could hold nothing down. The time had 
arrived to consider offering the last rites of the Church. 

Tomline accordingly proposed to administer the sacrament. He had 
not ventured so far to broach such a subject, the doctors having warned of 
the risk of ‘agitating’ Pitt’s state. But as the Bishop watched the silent 
figure he was sure that it was in thought. What might not those thoughts 
concern? He knew, on Farquhar’s verdict now, that he must provide for 
the end.! He could probably not expect more than a kindly considerate 
response; and that he received. Pitt had never shown a notable interest in 
the arguments for belief — very few volumes of devotion or apologetics 
were to be found on his shelves — or a noticeable capacity in fact for reli- 
gious feeling. Tomline himself later claimed for his friend an early imbibe- 
ment of Christian truth which remained ‘throughout life’ as ‘an habitual 
principle’. The theme occupied eight lines in an appreciation of over 
three times as many pages.” No one indeed pretended to detect the pursuit 
of a lively personal faith. Hester Stanhope put the position plainly, though 
with limited experience and probable exaggeration: her uncle did not go 
to church at Walmer — a curious example perhaps from the Lord Warden 
— and he ‘never even talked about religion, and never even brought it 
upon the carpet’.? Wilberforce, a more important guide, more than once 
lamented this sad deficiency in the midst of so many fine human qualities 
— ‘His regard for truth was greater than I ever saw in any man who was not 
strongly under the influence of a powerful principle of religion’; as too did 
Tomline’s wife — ‘O that your friend would learn the only wisdom he is in 
want of!’ His virtues indeed seemed not to spring from a transcendental 
source: ‘he appeared’ for example ‘to adhere to it [the regard for truth] 
out of respect for himself, from a certain moral purity which appeared to 


1. Rose, 1, 230; Tomline’s account, introducing ch. XXVII of the unpublished final 
volume of his Life of Pitt (see I, xi). Some of the latter, in an abbreviated form, was pub- 
lished in Gifford’s Political Life of Pitt in 1809 (for which see p. 111, n2 above), and the ch. 
itself, under the title of “Tomline’s Estimate of Pitt’, by Rosebery in The Monthly Review, 
XII, no. 35 for August 1903. 

2. Estimate of Pitt’ (The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 34); as printed there, the ch. fills some 
28 pages. The Bishop’s claim however later received support from Wellesley, in his article 
on Pitt in The Quarterly Review of 1836 (see p. 826, n2 above), where he drew attention to the 
regularity of his friend’s early instruction (partly, presumably, from Pretyman himself, at 
Cambridge) and his ‘accurate and extensive’ knowledge. See Pretyman Ms 562: 21 and 
Maggs’s ms catalogue of 1911 (I, 670) for the library. 

3. Quoted by Sack, op. cit., 85; who however draws attention (op. cit., 255-7) to the 
dawning change in attitude to church-going and religiosity among public men between the 
later decades of the eighteenth century and the early period of the nineteenth century. 
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be a part of his nature’.! His approach to doctrine could be distinctly 
heterodox — he warmed to an idea, as he conceived it, that God ‘never 
interposes for the preservation of men or nations without their own 
Exertions’;? and it was indeed in national terms that he thought most 
instinctively on the subject. In his war speeches, he spoke explicitly on 
occasions as a Christian statesman, proclaiming the cause of ‘the laws, 
liberties and religion of our country’.3 Similarly, as a constitutional 
Minister particularly in a period of dangerous instability, he maintained 
the place and subscribed to the tenets of the Anglican creed. The human- 
ism of his temperament, the inherited background of secular sympathy 
with Dissenting interests, the genuine anxiety to recognise the secular 
aspirations of Irish Roman Catholics and in fact in part of Catholics at 
large, had all to accommodate to the superior demands of Church and 
State when circumstances pressed.* His reading of the combination was 
not strictly traditional — his favoured author Paley brought a “distinctive 
interfusion of utilitarian calculus and Christian morality’ to an influence 
in the longer term ‘within Christian political discourse’® — and it was not 
always comfortable to the Anglican ranks themselves. But he strained 
their loyalties to the limits only once, and then in any case he resigned. He 
acted when required as a buttress to the Establishment, and he saw it as a 
buttress in turn. His personal emotion, however, was not engaged by his 
religious allegiance or experience. Its focus lay elsewhere. 

The sacrament was not administered; Pitt replied that he had not the 
strength.® But, announcing that ‘like many other men’ he had neglected 
prayer too much for it to be ‘efficacious’ now, he affirmed that he threw 
himself ‘entirely on the mercy of God through the merits of Jesus Christ’ 
and joined in quietly with his friend. ‘The Bishop moved on at the close to 
ascertain any wishes for a will, apparently not made before and in which 
he himself was now named as executor together with Chatham. Its provi- 
sions were dictated, and signed with difficulty in the presence of Farquhar 
and a servant, Pitt’s ‘own and faithful footman, Parslow’.’ All this was 


1. ‘Sketch of Pitt’ in Private Papers of Wilberforce, 69, and see also op. cit., 72, 77 and cf. Life 
of Wilberforce, I1, 269, and p. 31, n3 above; Mrs Pretyman to Pretyman, nd but endorsed 8 
February 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/45). 

2. Cf. p. 110 above, with Mrs Pretyman’s comment. 

3. Speech of 10 November 1797, after the collapse of the peace talks at Lille, as one eg 
(PR., 3rd ser., IV, 180); and cf. to Grenville, writing ‘as an English Minister and a Christian’ 
(Rosebery, Pitt, 137). See II, 148-9 for the concept of ‘liberties’. 

4. Cf. II, 161; and cf. eg pp. 177-8 above. For another example see a conversation with 
Pretyman and Mrs Pretyman in December 1801 (Pretyman Ms 435/29). 

5. David Easton, review (E.H.R., vol. CVIII, no. 429, 1040) of Robert Hole, Pulpits, 
Polities and Public Order in England, 1760-1832 (1989). But Paley too in Pitt’s later years was not 
so much in favour as he had been (conversation in 1801; see n4 above). 

6. Rose, whose account came from Tomline (Rose, II, 230). The statement is not in 
Tomline’s own account for ch. XX VII of his biography (The Monthly Review, loc. cit., 14-15). 

7. Or ‘Purssler’ as he appears in a list of Pitt’s servants (Pretyman Ms 562:1820) where 
he is named as valet. 
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exhausting, and he then slept. Hester, forbidden the room by Farquhar, 
managed to look in while the doctor ate his dinner; otherwise James 
Stanhope remained, out of sight in a corner, as others came and went.! 
Pitt was now slipping into the disorientation of the death-bed. He asked 
frequently for the direction of the wind, and on hearing it was in the east, 
said it would bring a messénger faster from Harrowby. Sometimes he 
cried hear! hear! to a debate in the Commons. He moaned a good deal. 
But in the night he fell quiet, and in the early hours of the morning a chill 
was detected in his head and feet. Suddenly, in a tone which James 
Stanhope would never forget, he called out ‘Oh, my country! how I leave 
my country!’ He did not speak again, and at half past four on the morning 
of 23 January he died.? 

He was in his forty-seventh year — aged forty-six years and almost eight 
months — and had first taken his seat in the House of Commons twenty- 
five years before to the day. 


1. The rest of this para. draws on his account as printed — with one exception below — in 
Stanhope, IV, 380-2. 

2. The last words, as is well known, became the subject of debate. Stanhope in fact first 
published the sentence ‘how I love my country’ (IV, 382), and changed it to ‘leave’ (letter to 
The Times of 24 April 1862, announcing that it would so stand in future editions) after 
rereading the ms by James Stanhope — in a very bad hand — which he possessed (it is 
Stanhope Ms U1590 $5 C60/4). A perusal leads one to agree. ‘Love’ however continued to 
be given circulation. Rose (on Pursley’s evidence; Rose, II, 233) recorded ‘My country! oh, 
my country!’ Canning, who thought such expressions unlike Pitt’s ‘simplicity of charac- 
ter’, preferred, on Tomline’s authority, the latter’s ineffably typical ‘I am sorry to leave the 
country in such a situation’ (Private Correspondence of Leveson Gower, II, 169). Farquhar’s 
memory, according to Lady Malmesbury who saw him a few days after Pitt’s death, was 
‘Oh, what times! Oh, my country!’ (Malmesbury, IV, 346). The doctor, Tomline, the 
Stanhope brothers and the servant had been in the room. 

Some other renderings are diverting. Sydney Smith pronounced in the 1840s that Rose 
(who he seems to have assumed was there) ‘made it out to be “Save my country, Heaven”’, 
but ‘the nurse’ said that Pitt asked for barley-water (The Letters of Sydney Smith, ed. Nowell 
C. Smith, I (1953), 778). Disraeli preferred his own version, taken allegedly from an old 
doorkeeper at the House of Commons, ‘I think J could eat one of Bellamy’s pork pies’. 
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The Legacy 


he news of Pitt’s death came for most people as a shock. Whatever 
his own suspicion in the final week, and the impressions of the few 
—or most of the few — who saw him after the return to Putney, the 
political world and public, while fed with rumour, was by and large 
stunned by the event. Those not abreast of the latest developments may 
well not have appreciated how things stood — Pitt’s ill health and recover- 
ies were familiar, and Charles Grey in the distant north, told of reports 
that the sick man would resign, could reply that he would ‘not be sur- 
prised to see him making a speech of two hours on the first day of the 
Session’.! Even among those more in the know, hopes could survive to the 
end — Canning, who could not bring himself to despair, was unprepared 
and aghast.? The most prominent feeling when the moment came was a 
sudden recognition of a great gap: one that affected political opponents as 
well as friends. When the Speaker, announcing a motion in the Commons 
that a memorial be erected, ‘came to the name... The silence was death- 
like, and several of the hardiest oppositionists said it was like an electrical 
shock upon the House, and that they could hardly breathe’. The Whig 
Duchess of Devonshire confessed, ‘It is awful to the mind to reflect on a 
death of such magnitude, ... of aman who had so long filled an immense 
space in the universe’; and Fox himself was reported as turning pale and 
finding ‘something missing in the world — a chasm or blank that cannot be 
supplied’ .’ 
Beyond the wide instantaneous reaction, responses of course varied. 
Some — the two elder Grenville brothers by one account — professed 


1. Grey to Thomas Creevey, 13 January 1806 (The Creevey Papers, ed. Maxwell, I, 74). 

There was a rather unattractive parallel at the start in Chatham; he thought his 
brother’s trouble was ‘mere weakness from Gout’, and according to Tomline ‘accosted 
him in a manner & tone as if he had been sitting in Downing Street!’ (to Mrs Tomline, 15 
January 1806; Pretyman Ms 435/26). For some background see II, 463 and pp. 666, 671 
above. 

2. Countess of Bessborough to Granville Leveson Gower, citing Charles Ellis, 23 
January 1806 (Correspondence of Leveson Gower, II, 162). 

3. H of P, Ill, 5; Duchess of Devonshire to Marquess of Hartington, 23 January 1806 
(Earl of Bessborough, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire (1955), 276-7); Correspondence of Leveson 
Gower, II, 162-3. 
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indifference; old hostilities and grievances surfaced; cooler assessments — 
a dawning balance — began to be drawn up.! In general however there was 
consternation, above all at such a point, and this was often mixed with a 
personal grief perhaps surprising in its range. Many of the ‘Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’ at the funeral service were ‘afflicted to shedding tears’; 
so, earlier, had been a steadfast if mild member of the Old Opposition.? 
The impact, on Parliamentarians and the public ‘out of doors’, was 
indeed a combination of the personal and the public. It was naturally felt 
with special depth by those who had special private memories — Wellesley 
for instance could not at once ‘estimate the public misfortune . . . in the 
recollection of .. . private virtues’ — but the sense of deprivation was far 
spread, for Pitt’s death had about it a heroic tragic quality. He had 
sacrificed his life to his country, ‘as much’, Rose wrote, ‘as Lord Nelson 
did’;* and the occasion was at least as poignant, for Nelson had fallen in 
the moment of victory while Pitt succumbed in apparent defeat. The note 
was caught in a lament which appeared after an interval. 


Now 1s the stately column broke 

The beacon-light is quench’d in smoke 
The trumpet’s silver sound 1s still 

The warden silent on the hill.® 


Among those who could claim intimacy, at their own levels, the grief 
was vivid, often intense. Past and present secretaries recalled, even years 
later, a nature which ‘it was impossible to know, without loving’; 
Mulgrave, overcome at the funeral, spoke of the ‘affection of a brother’; 
Canning ‘could not cry or speak’.* Many letters passed between the inher- 
itors of a common bereavement. Possibly the strongest evidence however 
came from some of those who, after long friendship, had more lately felt 
cause in varying degrees for resentment. Rose, deeply upset by signs of 
neglect when his master returned to office, mourned in ‘agony of mind’ 


1. For Buckingham and Thomas Grenville see Diary of Farngton, VII, ed. K. Cave 
(1982), 2697; for eg Windham p. 833 below; for eg Glenbervie, his letter to his son 
Frederick, 23 January 1806, in Bodleian Library English Letters Ms C552: “Pitt’s character 
will now be more justly appreciated — Many will abate in their rancours . . . Some in their 
admiration’. 

2. Diary of Farington, VIL, 2697 on the funeral, 2677 on the Earl of Essex (a Northite 
adherent to the Coalition with Fox). 

3. Quoted in Reilly, Pitt the Younger, 347. 

4. Rose, Ul, 234. 

5. Walter Scott in Marmion; composed in 1806-7, published in 1808. 

6. W.D. Adams to Earl Stanhope, 26 April 1861 (Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/15), and see 
his anguished letters to his brother-in-law Thomas Courtenay at the time, in Dacres 
Adams Mss, formerly P.R.O. 30/58/11. To Joseph Smith, ‘in private and domestic life it 
was like living with an Angel’ (biographical notice in Saumarez Smith Mss) — a word 
also used in after years, unsparingly, by Hester Stanhope. For Mulgrave see GEC IX, 
394nb; for Canning, p. 830, n2 above, and to Leveson Gower, 29 January 1806 (P.R.O., 
30/29/8). 
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an ‘incalculable’ loss. Sidmouth, with ample reason for complaint and 
despite his reservations, could write of an ‘affection that has never been 
extinguished’. Grenville learned of his cousin’s impending death with ‘an 
agony of tears’, repeated, in possible contrast to his brothers, when the 
news came.! Perhaps the hardest struck of all was Melville, whose almost 
paternal loyalty had survived the disagreements and latterly the shifting 
relationship of testing years. His affliction, Wellesley wrote, was not to be 
described; he could not speak for his tears on meeting Aberdeen — once 
the ward of Pitt and himself — on the morrow of hearing the news; Hester 
Stanhope recalled his ‘eyebrows turned grey, and his changed face’ 
several weeks later. Of course he had suffered a bad time in the past year 
and knew that his best shield was now removed; but his language bore 
unaffected witness to his state. ‘I am certainly very miserable, and as there 
is not an hour of my life for these twenty four years past, that does not at 
this moment and for ever continue to bring his image to my Mind, I 
cannot summon up or suggest to myself any Recourse from which I can 
collect a Ray of consolation’. ‘I must wait patiently’, he went on, ‘for that 
Species of Apathy which buries every thing past in one indiscriminate 
Oblivion’.? But that did not happen, with some of those most devoted to 
Pitt, for many years. 

The funeral took place on 22 February, in Westminster Abbey. The Dean 
and Chapter prepared for the interment in what was becoming the family 
vault, and since in answer to an Address from the Commons to the King the 
ceremony was to be a ‘public’ one, much of its conduct passed to the Lord 
Chamberlain and the College of Arms.’ ‘The pattern repeated that fol- 
lowed for the Elder Pitt. he coffin lay in state for two days in the Painted 
Chamber of the House of Lords, where ‘a vast concourse of people’ viewed 
it at a rate of over a hundred (‘110 to 120’) every two minutes for six hours a 
day. When the time for the ceremony came, the surviving derivatives of 
feudal forms were observed. The penniless younger son went to his grave 
with a retinue based on that of a medieval lord. The procession which 
moved on foot on its short way to the west door of the Abbey included forty- 
seven poor men, for the years of his life, with his crest emblazoned on their 
arms, the Heralds, ‘the Bearers of the Standard, the Guidon, the 
Banner . . ., the Great Banner, the Helm and Crest, the Sword and Target, 
the Surcoat, etc.’. The pall was preceded by his elder brother with the 


1. Rose, U1, 233; Ziegler, Addington, 248; Stanhope, IV, 375; Diary of Farington, VU, 2697 
(cf. p. 83 above). 

2. The Wellesley Papers ...,ed. Lewis Melville, I (1914), 190; Lady Frances Balfour, The Life 
of George, fourth Earl of Aberdeen, I (1923), 42, 45; Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope, I, 79; 
Melville to Huskisson, 28 January 1806 (B.L. Add. Ms 38759). 

3. For what follows see The London Gazette, 11-15, 15-18 February 1806 and The Times, 24, 
28 January, 3, 17, 20, 21, 22, 24 February 1806. The vault contained Pitt’s father and 
mother and his favourite sister Harriot (for whom see I, 582); cf. p. 588, n1 above. 

The Commons’ address was moved by the backbencher Henry Lascelles (PD., VI 
(1812), cols. 41-2). 
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‘assistant mourners’, among them Wellesley and Grenville, and the train 
ended in a detachment of the Cinque Ports Volunteers. Music played, and 
the Foot Guards lined a route along which the crowd, like that which had 
passed through the Painted Chamber, was ‘well ordered and quiet’.! In the 
service the music was much the same as that for Nelson’s funeral in St Paul’s 
six weeks before. At the close Pitt’s ‘Comptroller, Treasurer, and Steward of 
the Household’ — figures from the present and the past in unfamiliar guise — 
broke their staves, which Garter King of Arms threw into the vault. In one 
notable respect the occasion differed from its model. “The Court’, Pitt had 
written as a young man at his father’s funeral in 1778, ‘did not honour us 
with their countenance, nor did they suffer the procession to be as 
magnificent as it ought’.2 George II indeed had then accepted the 
Commons’ Address with marked reluctance. Thirty-eight years on, three 
royal Dukes, with York ‘much affected’, were present. 

The Address itself, moved in the House of Commons on 27 January, 
could hardly expect from its wording to pass nem. con. It repeated in all par- 
ticulars the form agreed when Chatham had died. The obsequies were to 
be at the public charge; and a monument was to be placed in the Abbey, at 
an expense made good by the House, likewise ‘to the memory of that 
excellent statesman, with an inscription expressive of the public sense of 
so great and irreparable a loss’. Some members of the Old Opposition at 
least were almost bound to demur. Fox himself, as he remarked afterwards, 
was in great difficulties. Genuinely affected as he had been by Pitt’s death, 
he could not accept such phrases after all that had passed, and speaking, as 
Castlereagh acknowledged, ‘by no means in the spirit of an adversary’, he 
felt obliged to vote against. There were a few other adverse contributions, 
heralding the minority in the lobby, one of which however caused much 
surprise and some disquiet. For Windham could not forgive the rejection 
of his policy for France — of a concentration of support for a Bourbon 
restoration — by the Ministry in which he had long served, and his speech 
now culminated, from a stance very different from the Foxites’, in a hostile 
vote. The motion passed, after quite a short debate, by 258 to 89.° 

There was no such disagreement however when a further motion was 
brought a week later. On 3 February another backbencher, William 
Cartwright, proposed that Pitt’s debts should be paid by the public, and in 
this case there was unanimity, Fox and Windham expressly concurring.* It 


1. So Tomline (to Mrs Tomline, Saturday, endorsed 22 February 1806; Pretyman Ms 
435/26). He observed a large crowd; The Times thought it only moderate. 

2. I, 65n2. 

3. PD., VI, cols. 41-72; H of P, IV, 377-8. Lascelles gave notice on the 24th, unexpect- 
edly to Pitt’s friends, and the decision to follow the precedent of Chatham was taken on 
Rose’s suggestion. Fox commented on his difficulty afterwards to the Speaker, particularly 
since Grenville had hoped he would desist (Colchester, II, 31). 

4. PD., V1, cols, 128-40. Cartwright seems to have stepped in when Wilberforce 
refused, to Rose’s ‘deep regret’, to propose such a motion, which he thought would not 
meet with a good enough reception (Rose to Tomline, nd but endorsed 25 January 1806; 
copy of letter from Wilberforce enclosed (Pretyman Ms 435/26)). 
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gave both of them in fact the chance to acknowledge pleasure in doing so, 
and the House could feel that once more, and this time to the letter, it was 
following the course it had taken with Chatham. Meanwhile an annuity of 
£1,200 a year was granted to Hester Stanhope and one of £600 to each of 
her two surviving sisters, and the same for that matter to her two half- 
brothers. ! 

The debts indeed loomed as a problem, the more formidable from its 
unknown extent. One thing was certain: until they were met, they must 
extinguish the financial provisions of Pitt’s will. He had put on record 
there that he owed a thousand guineas to Farquhar for professional ser- 
vices, and £12,000 plus interest since October 1801 to those who (in his 
recollection) had then subscribed to his support — Long, Steele, 
Carrington, Tomline, Camden and Joseph Smith. He wished his execu- 
tors, ‘if means can be found for it’, to pay double wages to his servants at 
the time of his death. And — rather confusingly ascribed by Tomline to a 
separate clause in a ‘copy’ of the signed document — he hoped that pen- 
sions of £1,000 or £1,500 a year might be settled on Hester Stanhope and 
each of her two sisters and of £1,000 on each of their two half-brothers, if 
his public services were thought to have earned it.? But as he recognised, ‘I 
owe more than I can leave behind me’; and the search began at once to 
establish the facts. 

The Commons’ vote allowed for a sum of £40,000 to be paid ‘towards’ 
the debts. The executors were virtually certain that a larger total would 
come to light;’ but the promise of Parliamentary support at any rate 
relieved potential embarrassment and difficulty which might have arisen 
if the likely alternative of a public subscription had had to be tried.* More 
private awkwardness however obtruded at the start, with those concerned 


1. For their detail see Stanhope, IV, 395. 

2. The detail, not surprisingly in the circumstances, is not wholly clear. Stanhope (IV, 
384-5) prints the will, of three clauses, but in addition gives the sum for the pensions to the 
three nieces as £1,000 or £1,200, which from Tomline’s account in The Monthly Review for 
August 1903 and Rose’s version of subsequent discussions (on p. 835 below), was incorrect. 
‘Tomline however should not have added the hope of the pensions as an unsigned fourth 
clause in a separate ‘copy’, since this was not proved in the will as submitted, and from 
Pitt’s own words such a grant would obviously have to be placed in so far as might be possi- 
ble on the public purse. The debt for Farquhar’s services is phrased in the will as ‘from 
October, 1805’; in current terms this seems a remarkably high sum for a period of at most 
four months — probably it included a debt already standing at that date. 

Stanhope examined the document and the circumstances carefully (see his letter to 
William Tomline enclosing a facsimile taken at his request in April 1873; Pretyman Ms 
435/45)- 

3. See Tomline to Mrs Tomline, nd but before 3 February 1806 (Pretyman Ms 435/27) 
and 30 January for the prospective inadequacy of the figure; before Pitt died, it looked as if 
he might have run up bills in the past year alone of at least £24,000 (same to same, 15 
January 1806; Pretyman Ms 435/26). 

4. On which Pitt’s friends were divided; see eg Rose to Tomline, endorsed 25 January, 
Rose, II, 238; Tomline to Mrs Tomline, nd but endorsed 31 January 1806 (Pretyman Ms 
435/26), and cf. p. 833, n4 above. 
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in the loan to the retiring Minister in 1801. His memory of the names had 
been inadequate on his deathbed — Rose, who should have been one of 
them and had done so much, was greatly upset at the omission of himself 
— and others as well, from a ‘second batch’ of contributors, had to be 
asked if they wished to be repaid from the estate, the provision on which 
Pitt had insisted at the time. In the end, only two of the latter group did 
so.! But the matter, coming on top of arrangements for the funeral, gave 
Tomline a lot of trouble; and he too, alone among the first group, in fact 
put in his own claim. Not unnaturally that caused some resentment, 
which was not removed by his argument that he had never asked for 
payment while acting as Pitt’s secretary — one might indeed have thought 
that a Bishopric and Deanery would have sufficed — and that the Minister 
had insisted on his recoupment of the loan when the time came.? Nor did 
the arrangements and indeed the personalities combine effectively in a 
protracted business: Joe Smith, recruited to try to sort things out, had to 
report to executors who after a time did not work closely together or 
indeed get on together particularly well.’ Their increasingly intermittent 
attention had to be applied over the next fifteen years. In July 1821 probate 
was at last obtained; in August, the twenty servants in Pitt’s employment 
at his death — or the survivors — were paid from his will with interest; and 
in September Coutts’s bank was able to close its books and Chatham and 
Tomline to clear their account. 

They ended, surprisingly, with a surplus of some £7,600, which was 
divided in thirds between Chatham and the daughter of Pitt’s dead sister 
Harriot and (again divided equally) the two surviving daughters of his 
dead sister Hester.» Despite Tomline’s fear that the grant of £40,000 
would not suffice, the generosity of friends in declining for the most part to 
reimburse themselves for their loans, the grant itself, and sales of various 
assets, combined over a period to meet the demands. Some lists survive of 


1. See pp. 536-7 and nsg, 3 above; and for Rose now, Rose, II, 232. The ‘second batch’ of 
contributors were probably nine in number. 

2. Tomline to Mrs Tomline, 30 January (Pretyman Ms 435/27); Steele to Chatham, 27 
June 1806 (Saumarez Smith Mss); Mrs Tomline’s memorandum, nd but 1828 (Pretyman 
Ms 562:1828). The Bishop had indeed wished these loans to be included in the application 
to Parliament for a grant to cover the debts; according to Stanhope (IV, 394) he was dis- 
suaded from such a course by all the others affected and above all by Wilberforce. 

3. Scattered material in Pretyman and Saumarez Smith, from which I have drawn an 
impression. 

4. Documents in Pretyman Mss 562:1820, 1821; Coutts’s Bank ledger for 1821 (Coutts & 
Co. archives). Pitt’s nieces received their portions in July 1822 (Ward to Chatham, 28 July 
1822; Pretyman Ms 435/39). 

5. Pretyman Mss 562:1821, 435/39; Coutts’s ledger for the year. See I, 68 for Pitt’s 
sisters, pp. 544-6 above for the nieces. Canning was under the mistaken impression that 
the King had agreed to provide for ‘Lady Hester Stanhope and her Brothers’ (to Leveson 
Gower, 29 January 1806; PR.O. 30/29/8). For the technical arrangements in 1806~7 to 
meet Pitt’s request in part — £1,200 as an annual pension to Hester, £600 to each of her 
sisters — see Stanhope, IV, 395. 
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the sales and valuations taken after Pitt’s death. Wines from Downing 
Street and Walmer fetched some £2,633 — a sum to be compared with his 
only freehold property, the cottage at Walmer, estimated at £500. 
Furniture at Downing Street and Walmer was valued in all at some 
£4,943.! And beyond these there were ‘trinkets’ and silver, carriages and 
books, on both of which last items the Bishop cast an eye.? Given Pitt’s life- 
long attitude to his private finances, it was a measure of his public impact 
that his executors were able in the end to make some modest bequests. 

Another legacy, not stipulated in his will, was not directly financial or 
regarded as such. The bulk of Pitt’s papers went to his brother Chatham. 
He in turn died without issue, and they were then divided between his two 
executors; one the husband of his niece through his sister Harriot, the 
other the eldest son of another niece, the youngest daughter — the spirited 
Lucy — of his sister Hester. Both portions passed, separately in due course, 
to the Public Record Office.* But they were not in fact complete. Tomline 
had moved quickly in 1806 to gather up all the papers in Downing Street; 
but not quickly enough in the case of Walmer, for Pitt’s secretary Adams, 
acting in compliance with advice from Hester Stanhope, to whom the 
Bishop ‘was no favourite’, removed all that he and James Stanhope found 
‘scattered’ about the Castle, and the executors received only enough from 
there to put in a box. This group of documents, substantial and particu- 
larly important for the final years, surfaced only after the Second World 
War to be placed for some years in the Public Record Office, on deposit in 
this case and since reverting to family possession.° 

Relations and friends naturally wanted memorabilia, and these remain, 
some in their first homes. Locks of his hair, fine and still brown with a sug- 
gestion of auburn, were distributed, and pieces of furniture, and silver and 
some personal objects — a mourning ring for Harriot, a watch, at least one 
desk, a port glass for example ~ are still preserved.® The most concerted 
demand however was for a likeness, and this could be met in a number of 


1. Saumarez Smith Mss for the wines; Pretyman Mss 562:22, 562: 1 for the furniture at 
Downing Street and Walmer respectively and the Walmer cottage (for which see p. 541 
above). The fruit trees on his rented land beyond the Castle’s bounds (ibid) were also 
valued. The Bishop had expected a lower sum for furniture and wine (to Mrs Tomline, nd 
but in January (Pretyman Ms 435/27)). 

2. Most of Pitt’s library passed into the possession of Tomline’s descendants. For the 
two carriages, a landau and landaulette, see Tomline to ?Mrs Tomline, nd but endorsed 25 
February 1806; and indeed for the ‘trinkets (such as they are)’ same to same, ‘Saturday’ [22 
February], both in Pretyman Ms 435/26. 

3. See p. 546 above. 

4. The series PR.O. 30/8. 

5. W.D. Adams to Earl Stanhope, 25 May 1861 (Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/15); 
Tomline to Mrs Tomline, nd but endorsed 25 February 1806 (Pretyman Ms 435/26). For 
the contents of the Dacres Adams Mss as the series P.R.O. 30/58 see the List and Index 
Society’s volume 12 (1966) of Gifts and Deposits [to the Office], Part 3. 

See also for the question of Pitt’s papers, I, 667-8, where ‘Downing Street’ in line 2 of p. 
668 should read ‘Walmer’. 

6. Cf. for Pitt’s hair I, 105n3. 
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instances, for Hoppner’s portrait had recently been completed but had not 
yet left his studio, and he was willing to make some copies. Mulgrave, who 
had commissioned the painting, gave individual permissions, and others — 
‘many others’ according to his son ~ were taken later.'! One other virtually 
contemporary representation was produced, in a marble bust by Nollekens 
modelled from the death-mask and the loan of Hoppner’s picture. 
Interestingly, Hoppner himself acknowledged on seeing the cast that he 
had not done justice to the shape of Pitt’s nose, which ‘from the circum- 
stance of the Nostrils being drawn down... had appeared to turn up at the 
end’. ‘The mask however revealed ‘a fine form’; one may still be seen at 
Chevening, which viewed in profile shows a distinct if less obtrusive like- 
ness in bone structure to the Elder Pitt’s striking beak.? 

Posthumous creations then took over. Far the finest by common consent 
— often indeed thought the finest of all — was that by Lawrence, who had 
studied Pitt closely when invited to meet him by Abercorn in 1804.3 A long 
series of busts and statues, engravings and medallions followed. The 
country houses of England were soon adorned with busts in particular, of 
either Pitt or Fox — occasionally of both. The public monuments began to 
rise: Nollekens in Cambridge, the statue by Westmacott over the west 
door of Westminster Abbey, the representation with allegorical figures 
and Canning’s inscription in London’s Guildhall, the large bronze statue 
by Chantry in Hanover Square, repeated in Edinburgh. But the most 
numerous representations, profiles in medals hung on the coat or as a 
collar, had a more active continuing purpose, for they were worn at the 
dinners dedicated to ‘the immortal memory’ in the Pitt Clubs that now 
spread over a generation through the land. 

In almost all known instances, these had not existed during Pitt’s life. 
An exception was the London club, which met on the King’s and Queen’s 
birthdays from 1793. In 1802, however, it emerged in more convivial form 
from the celebration inspired by Canning of the Minister’s birthday, and 
as a dining society it has continued, one of three such survivors — the 
others being the Cambridge University and the Mid-Cheshire clubs.* 


1. Marquess of Normanby to Stanhope, 2 May 1862 (Stanhope, and edn., IV, 398, cor- 
recting 1st edn.). See for some of the copies, and for what follows, the Appendix by Sir 
George Scharf to Ashbourne, Pitt, 369-92, itself an abridgement of a catalogue in the 
Stanhopes’ possession in 1886 of all known representations of Pitt from 1779 to 1862. Of 
the 162 items recorded, 96 were executed before 1807. 

2. But cf. for a more general impression with the portrait of Pitt’s mother in I, 16. For 
Nollekens’s remark, relayed by the portraitist Owen, see Diary of Farington, VII, 2693. 

3. Pp. 776-9 above. Of the two similar paintings he produced in 1808, one is on view at 
Windsor. 

4. This paragraph relies on the privately printed The Pitt Clubs, A short historical guide (nd), 
by Mr J.B. Lewis, the archivist of the Mid-Cheshire club. See pp. 571-2 above for Canning 
and the celebrated occasion in 1802. 

One other possible survivor is extant as the Holbeck Conservative Club in Leeds. 

The toast of ‘The Immortal Memory’ was not confined to Pitt. The Fox Club drank to it 
after their hero died in 1807; and Nelson is remembered by the navy likewise to this day. 
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After the metropolitan foundation — itself two years after that of the Fox 
Club —! the earliest may have come in the provinces in the year of Pitt’s 
death, and his birthday was toasted in Scotland — whether formally in a 
club or not — certainly by 1809. One of the annual dinners may have had a 
connexion with earlier Jacobite gatherings; some may have overlapped 
with those of True Blue Clubs.? But the movement seems really to have 
gathered pace in the second and third decades of the century — 53 Pitt 
Clubs in all have been traced from the start —, rallying points for a 
Toryism by then firmly linked with the name of a revered statesman who 
early in the 1790s had poured scorn on the term and never thought of 
himself as other than generically a Whig on ‘the principles of liberty 
settled at the [Glorious] Revolution’.* 


II 


When it became clear that the Minister would not be able to attend the 
start of the new session, his colleagues thought how best to cope. ‘That 
indeed was among the subjects of the tiring conversation with him which 
set the seal on his final collapse.t Whether or not to cheer his spirits, 
Hawkesbury and Castlereagh said that Government could survive an 
intended attack on the conduct of the war and that, as Pitt cheerfully 
phrased it, they could ‘get on... three weeks without me very well’.° It was 
only towards the very end that the Cabinet had to face the near certainty 
of his death. The usual dinner in Downing Street had been fixed for 18 
January, and he was specific that it should take place, as it did in a spirit of 
gloom. The next day a meeting of Ministers together with some Privy 
Councillors in office met at Castlereagh’s to consider the terms of the 
King’s Speech — to be as unexceptionable as possible in the hope of 
heading off trouble on the Address. On the goth there was a second dinner 
at Number 10, when Castlereagh read the document to the guests. On 
the 21st Parliament reassembled, two days before Pitt died. 

The Cabinet had of course to consider what they would do if, or latterly 
when, Pitt died. Hawkesbury, the senior Secretary of State who was emerg- 
ing as a locum tenens, was opposed to any formal discussion meanwhile. 
But he and Castlereagh, Chatham and Camden were privately in favour of 
some arrangement that would enable the Government to carry on with as 
little alteration of membership as possible. Mulgrave and Montrose on the 
other hand were thought to incline towards a Ministry headed by Grenville 
and Fox, which they would be prepared to support in the best interests of 


Il, 78. 

. Cf. p. 675 above. 

. II, 389; and for an earlier stage see I, 58. 

. Pp. 824-5 above. 

. Canning to Leveson Gower, 29 January 1806 (PR.O. 30/29/8). 
. Stanhope, IV, 386-8. 
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the country.! The moment of decision came on the 24th, for on the previ- 
ous day the King had sent for Hawkesbury and asked that Cabinet 
Ministers should give him their individual advice. By this time, when the 
shock of the event had taken hold, Hawkesbury himself did not believe that 
there would be ‘any material difference of opinion’; and that was 
confirmed in a Minute which was submitted collectively, Harrowby still 
being en route from Berlin and Portland and Chatham absent but informed 
and concurring. They rejected the ‘practicability’ of continuing in office as 
they were, or of finding enough additional strength ‘within reach’.? The 
King was therefore faced with the agitating prospect of looking at any rate 
in part elsewhere. He made a vigorous effort to retain at least a First 
Minister of his opening choice; so vigorous indeed that in a second conver- 
sation he seemed for a while to have induced Hawkesbury to take the post. 
In the upshot however he failed; Hawkesbury ended by counselling him to 
drop his veto on Fox, and left with the impression that this would be so, and 
the comforting personal prize of Pitt’s Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 
Portland too gave what came to similar advice, for an approach to ‘some at 
leas? of Opposition; and on 27 January George III summoned Grenville 
and invited him to submit names for a Ministry ‘without exclusion’. On 4 
February, after a slight hiccup over intentions on army reforms — a matter as 
always close to the Hanoverian heart, and to the interests of the Duke of 
York — he approved the proposed Cabinet appointments.‘ By the time that 
Pitt was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey, Grenville was First Lord of the 
Treasury and Fox a Secretary of State. 

So it had come to the ‘case of absolute Necessity’ which Pitt had men- 
tioned in passing some four months before.° It seemed that it had taken his 
death to bring such a thing about. But while the King talked predictably 
of the late Cabinet’s ‘running away’, there was no more mention of a civil 
war rather than Fox; he took the bitter medicine quite quietly when he 
saw no immediate alternative. Tired, and perhaps apprehensive of 
another of his terrifying attacks, he accepted a situation which Grenville 
and Fox himself for their part made as easy as they could. Once the deed 
was done, in fact, a cloud seemed to lift from his spirits.° The tale must go 
on; he was relieved by the opening signs of courtesy; and it remained to be 
seen how matters might turn out. 


1. Gash, Lord Liverpool, 65. 

2. Cabinet Minute, 24 January 1806 (L.C.G, IIL, IV, no. 3171 and ns 1, 2). 

3. Gash, op. cit., 66; Portland to George II, 24 January 1806 (L.C.G. LIT, IV, no. 3172). 

4. Op. cit., nos 3175 & ni, 3177 & n1, 3180n5; and see Jupp, Lord Grenville, 346-52. The 
King sent for Hawkesbury again for consultation at the beginning of February, after he 
had tried to probe Grenville on intentions for policy, particularly for the army. It was his 
final flicker of hope. 

5. P. 804 above. 

6. His daughter Princess Augusta’s account, cited in John Brooke, Azng George III, 381. 
He was hardly in any case taken by surprise; Grenville was in his mind even on the day 
before Pitt died — and he must have appreciated that that could well mean the admittance 
of Fox (see Jupp, op. cit., 346). 
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How in particular might Pitt’s colleagues and followers behave? Not all 
the late Ministers themselves were happy with the agreement to resign. 
Eldon would have hoped to fight on, relying on the current majority and 
above all the King’s Friends to save the monarch the potential distur- 
bance of having to accept his old foe. Canning and Spencer Perceval too, 
excluded from consultation as not belonging to the Cabinet, would have 
been prepared to test the temperature in the House. Such a prospect 
however did not look rosy. Perhaps if Pitt had lived and shown signs of 
recovery sufficiently marked for a return to his post, the Ministry might 
have survived a series of opening attacks; his biographer Stanhope — who 
was brought up in the world of politics and sampled them himself — 
thought that it would.! But even then, given the state of the parties con- 
cerned, one may wonder for how long;? and his largely demoralised col- 
leagues would have stood little chance on their own. Once the choice was 
made, moreover, the removal of a focus left them uncertain where to 
look. To some the new scene was entirely open. Allegiance, as Canning 
put it, was buried in Pitt’s grave; ‘all bond of union’, in Carrington’s 
words, ‘was dissolved; no obligation remained with anyone to abide with 
a party which had lost its leader, and with its leader everything» Others 
nonetheless were less precipitate. There was a common recognition that 
they must consult and try to act together: so thought Hawkesbury and 
Camden and Castlereagh, Mulgrave and Portland, Bathurst and Long, 
and Canning himself in his own way. As ‘the Ministry of All the ‘Talents’ 
settled in, with the addition of Sidmouth and his legal ally Lord 
Ellenborough and the exclusion from Cabinet of ‘Pitt’s friends’,! the 
latter made the best of their position for the time being by following the 
traditional line of conduct which Pitt himself had adopted increasingly 
in the uncertainties of 1802-4. They would support the new Ministers 
except 


upon any measure brought forward by them either in derogation from 
Mr Pitt’s system, or in discredit of his memory, and upon any measure 
originating with them in itself really objectionable and felt to be so by 
the country and still more by the K[ing] to feel no difficulty in stating 
our opinions broadly and plainly, and (if the matter should be of 
moment enough) to take the sense of Parliament upon them.° 


1. IV, 359-61. 

2. Cf. pp. 764, 766-70, 802~5 above for the position. 

oF wee. CG. IV erxix 

4. Charles Long, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Lord Charles Spencer, one of the 
Postmasters General, were however invited to join the Ministry, the former in his late post. 
He refused; Spencer accepted, becoming Master of the Mint. 

Ellenborough’s inclusion in Cabinet, in his existing office of Lord Chief Justice, drew 
much critical comment. It has proved indeed to be unique of its kind. 

5. Canning to Lord Titchfield [his wife’s brother-in-law, and Portland’s heir], 20 [267] 
April 1806 (Portland Ms PwH 414), quoted in Harvey, Britain in the Early Nineteenth Century, 
181. Cf. pp. 575-6, 617 above — and also for Grenville in his own perplexities. 
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This left a good deal of scope to a connexion which soon saw itself in 
fact as the Opposition: Mr Pitt’s Friends or the Pittites, as they soon came 
to be known. They remained indeed under that title over the next six years 
or so: through the Grenville Ministry, as it endured after Fox died in 
September 1806 until its dislodgment in the following March over the 
revived Roman Catholic question; returning to form the Cabinet and the 
material part of the Portland Ministry until September 1809, and of its 
Spencer Perceval successor until May 1812.! The collective title in point of 
fact suggested a more harmonious leadership than was really the case. 
Canning pursued an active early policy of opposition, with the declared 
aim of detaching Grenville from Fox; but while he had the broad support 
still of Portland and Camden and Bathurst, others, who did not like his 
pretensions, were also less in favour of the man who had stymied Pitt’s 
own attempt at a broad-based Ministry in 1804. The party was thus in a 
state of tactical indecision, unable to suggest an alternative unless or until 
the monarch himself should give a sign; and its cohesion indeed was 
secured as much by its failure to dent the Talents’ Parliamentary strength 
— which was destroyed in the end by their own hand ~— as by any positive 
achievement. Nor was the atmosphere unclouded given the prospect of a 
struggle for primacy in the event of success, as Canning made it clear that 
he would not serve under Hawkesbury or Castlereagh. It was in fact that 
fissure, masked by the elderly Portland’s reincarnation as First Lord of the 
Treasury after a gap of twenty-four years, that erupted amid the military 
confusions — the early problems in the Peninsula, the farcical expedition to 
Walcheren — which led to the duel between Castlereagh and Canning and 
the Duke’s own subsequent resignation. When the compromise Spencer 
Perceval faced the task of forming a Government in the autumn of 1809, 
the disarray was such that the Speaker thought ‘it would break up, if not 
destroy, the remains of the Pitt party’, and the new incumbent himself 
confessed that ‘We are no longer the sole representatives of Mr Pitt. The 
magic of that name is in a great degree dissolved’ and the main binding 
element was now ‘the public sentiment and attachment to the King’.? 

That was not a very comforting forecast for the continuing influence of 
a Minister of such exceptional renown. The personal legacy appeared to 
be crumbling in the heirs’ own hands. The short-term outcome however 
proved misleading in many essentials as a guide. The disappearance of a 
dominant figure is almost bound to cause dissensions among the follow- 
ers: rivalries tend to emerge, and diverging interpretations of the 
message. With some passage of time it is also apt to see an influence settle, 
and not always in the most obvious places, beyond the ranks of ‘the repre- 
sentatives’ themselves. Certainly however it was among the latter that the 


1. In fact the only member of Portland’s Cabinet who could scarcely claim the true title 
of Pittite was Leveson Gower, and he was introduced late in the day; for his balancing act 
from 1806 see H of P, III. 

2. See for both quotations Harvey, op. cit., 263. 
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political future lay for a lengthy spell. The somewhat unexpected 
Perceval, as it happened, brought together a happier Ministry in which 
the Pittite element was once more prominent, but now more firmly con- 
trolled; and after his untimely assassination in 1812, it fell to Hawkesbury 
after all, as second Earl of Liverpool since 1808, to take up an authority 
which he managed to sustain, with unassuming skill, over some fifteen 
challenging years. It was indeed in that long period, when 


Nought’s permanent among the human race, 
Except the Whigs not getting into place,! 


that the last part of Pitt’s life, the part beyond the grave, took its more 
enduring form. 

The process thus began in years of continuing national pressures, 
which in the 1820s moved to a crisis on issues of fundamental change. 
Those decades saw bitter political controversy, and judgments and claims 
on Pitt himself were continually called in aid. They brought with them 
much distortion, indeed much caricature. The ‘expedient’ statesman? 
emotionally unmoved by religious sentiment was zealously portrayed as 
spiritually devout, and hailed further as a convinced opponent of 
Catholic Emancipation. The upholder of balance in the Constitution, 
whose attitude to the exercise of the royal prerogative was as watchful and 
indirectly reductive as it was supportive in the appropriate sphere, 
became the toast at dinners dedicated to his memory which both 
Castlereagh and Canning refused at times to attend.’ The politician who 
had been viewed with reservations by such figures as Jenkinson through- 
out and Eldon near the beginning of the century acquired a party label he 
had never worn and would not have recognised. His sanction was bla- 
zoned on behalf of attitudes he would often have disliked by men to 
whom he would have given some nasty surprises; ‘who clubbed him with 
them, and prided themselves on a travesty of his principles’. 

The reasons are not inexplicable. Such developments were produced 
readily enough by the current demands, to help meet current needs; and 
within a broader reading of Pitt’s career as a whole they were given a par- 
ticular impetus by the sequence of events, largely adventitious, precipi- 
tated by his own resignation in 1801 and yielding the Parliamentary 
uncertainties that followed — four Administrations in just over six years. 


1, Don Juan, Canto the Eleventh, stanza LX XXII. 

2. See p. 775 above. 

3. See J.J. Sack, “The Memory of Burke and the Memory of Pitt: English Conservatism 
Confronts Its Past’ (H.7., XXX, no. 3, particularly 630-9). As Croker wrote in 1830, ‘I will 
only ...sum up what I have to say to those Tory gentlemen who belong to what are called 
Pitt Clubs, that the two most formidable objects of their apprehensions, Parliamentary 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation, were the measures of Mr Pitt’ (quoted in J.C.D. 
Clark, English Society 1688-1832 . . . (1985), 359)- 

4. R.G. Thorne, in H of P, IV, 823. 

See I, 635-43 for the quietly reductive aspect of the treatment of the prerogative. 
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The consequences contributed to the place assigned him posthumously in 
party history; an assessment completed in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and lodged in public consciousness since.! Nonetheless, 
important though that was, it represented one strand of a fuller inheri- 
tance. For over much the same period a different set of issues was provid- 
ing matter of longer term significance for attitudes and approaches to the 
substance of business with which parties are formed to deal. 

As in Pitt’s last full decade in fact, the defence of an order against unrest 
was not the sole story. Liverpool himself was a not uncharacteristic 
‘Improver’ by nature and training, and while the Ministry contrived to 
postpone the constitutional changes, above all Catholic relief, which would 
clamour increasingly at the door, it was engaged on a range of financial, 
economic and administrative reforms. The conditions led it along paths 
pointing in directions which Pitt had not pursued.? His strict devotion to 
the Sinking Fund was relaxed by stages as part of a redirected financial 
policy — cautiously from its association with the great man’s name — and 
the early stage of the bullionist controversy posed an opening challenge to 
the prolonged suspension of a convertible pound. Taxes and duties were 
reduced, whereas he had raised them in his later years. Moves were made 
towards a wider freedom of trade, in Europe and at the expense of the 
shipping interest in a neo-mercantilist colonial policy. Nonetheless his 
example was present, and consciously felt: by men who had scarcely 
worked under or even known him in office — by Vansittart and Frederick 
Robinson and Peel — as well as by the survivors who in their differing 
degrees maintained a personal link. Some debts were direct and strong: in 
the persistent wartime commitment to a Continental strategy, in the 
pattern of approach to peacemaking as the war approached its end. And if 
policies diverged on finance, they returned in point of fact to some of Pitt’s 
early intentions and practice — in the insistence on cheap government, in 
the reductions of duties and a measured liberalisation of commerce — 
which he had had largely to forgo in his wartime decades. Even so, that last 
experience was still brought directly to bear. The Far East was still reserved 
from the broader easing of colonial protection; and indeed a freer system 
of trade, presented later as a palladium of international peace, was seen 
rather as an alternative to excessive cuts in the size of the armed forces by 
producing a higher revenue from a boost to consumption.? On the ques- 
tion of law and order itself in England, so starkly to the fore in the post- 
war years, there were echoes of his stance on repressive legislation: a cost 
to personal liberty was to be accepted, but one which would retain the core 
of constitutional liberties. Even in the affairs of Ireland, where gloom 
revived in London, the despondency reflected Pitt’s own. 


1. Cf. pp. 675-6 above. 

2. Much can be learned in what follows here from the matured reflections of Norman 
Gash, in his Lord Liverpool of 1984 and several of the essays collected in Pillars of Government 
...1n 1986, particularly no. 3. 

3. See Boyd Hilton, Corn, Cash, Commerce . . . (1977), 233 and also ch. VI. 
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Such lines of inheritance can easily be drawn too sharply, and in any 
case precedents give way to patterns with time. But the transmission of 
‘Mr Pitt’s system’,! in so far as it was a factor of influence in the middle 
term, was arguably clearer and had a more significant impact in the great 
areas of governmental policy than in those of political controversy which 
had absorbed so much of his attention, not least in his last years. He had 
of course been virtually born to Parliamentary politics; coached in them 
as a child by his father, immersed from his youth, living them to the end. 
His treatment of them however was singular, as his father’s had been; the 
very course of his involvement in the party manoeuvres after 1801 pointed 
an abiding sense of distance as applied to himself. He seems indeed to 
have stood always at an angle even to the question of the royal preroga- 
tive, central as that was to Parliamentary concerns and providing a frame 
for his Ministerial life. It was the part of the Constitution, he observed at 
the start, that would be the ‘first’ to ‘perish’, along with the authority of 
the House of Lords:? a comment which seemed more of a truism a 
hundred years later than when it was made. This was in fact an example of 
the ‘patience’ he was said to find so important in the contemplation of 
events.’ It was also a glimpse of a rather different emphasis from that of 
most other prominent politicians, allowing him to pursue his own objects 
of concern within a body of current assumptions which he was content to 
accept and exploit. 

For Pitt’s view and treatment of politics were affected, in a degree 
exceptional in his day, by his relationship to the system as a vehicle for 
business. With whatever inconsistencies and diversions, he undertook his 
improvements and reforms for their own sakes, and in particular without 
immediate reference to the political position of the Crown. This was a 
perceptible shift of attitude from the earlier period of Economical 
Reform;? and, deployed over a lengthy and largely uninterrupted span, it 
made an unmistakable contribution to a development of far-reaching 
importance. It applied what one may genuinely call a more professional, 
dispassionate appreciation to problems of government whose range was 
still capable of being brought within an individual’s grasp but which 
demanded such an approach increasingly over an era of accumulating 
change. Pitt helped enlarge the equipment which a Minister needed to 
bring to his work, and with qualities, as described in a famous eulogy, 
unusually apposite to an enlarging scale: 


a clear and comprehensive view of the most complicated subject in all 
its relations; . . . fairness of mind which disposes a man to follow out, 
and when overtaken to recognise the truth; magnanimity, which made 


1. P. 840 above. 

2. I, 136. The remark was made, on Wilberforce’s authority, in 1783. Cf. pp. 491-2 
above for the House of Lords. 

3. I, 88 and ne. 

4. Cf. op. cit., 66. 
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him ready to change his measures when he thought the good of his 
country required it, though he knew he should be charged with incon- 
sistency on account of the change; willingness to give a fair hearing to 
all that could be urged against his own opinions . . . personal purity, dis- 
interestedness, integrity _ 


— in short a probity which remained an abiding standard. But it was also 
the unaccustomed weight that he placed on ‘topics’ traditionally consid- 
ered ‘of alow and vulgarising’ nature for a statesman, ‘almost incapable of 
an association . . . with wit and grace’, that in the long run was of funda- 
mental significance.! Systematic information and measurement were 
becoming recognisable tools of administration. He encouraged the devel- 
opment, and its practitioners, in a spirit that gave it a firmer lodgment. His 
habits of work could be spasmodic, as his attention was engaged or 
dropped: to the experts themselves he could seem something of an 
amateur on occasions — to an agriculturalist and statistician like Sir John 
Sinclair, or a Parliamentary technician like Charles Abbot, or a naval 
reformer like Middleton let alone the impatient — and fallible — St Vincent. 
But he was himself at least the equal to any one in financial management. 
He understood the language the experts spoke, and the circumstances in 
which the active economic forces of the country moved; as they in turn, 
with whatever sectional disagreements or more general disappointments, 
recognised that they had a knowledgeable Minister in Downing Street. His 
emphasis on the role and status of the Treasury sought to impose a sharper 
focus on the machinery of administration. He gave a modernising tone to 
the practice of government — unevenly and early in a protracted process — 
that was well suited to current needs, and in more developed form became 
a part of the mental furniture of political generations in which the Blue 
Book came to replace the pamphlet of his own youth. 

This was a bequest that, with some of the policies themselves, was not 
confined to the initial Pittites. As Spencer Perceval admitted, they were 
soon not their model’s ‘sole representatives’, and a broader recognition of 
his aims and concepts could be acknowledged across old divisions when at 
last, in 1822, ‘the Grenville part of Mr Pitt’s original connection’ was 
‘reunited’ with Liverpool’s Ministry.? The prominence accorded to his 
name in a compound of influences descending from a complex period — 
the range and frequency of the appeals — stemmed not least from the deci- 
sive significance of the period itself: For in the longer retrospect Pitt was 
fortunate — and earned his fortune — in his time. His life spanned years 
that saw foundations laid for the transformation of Britain from a leading 
European Power to one of global primacy, introducing the century of its 


1. Both quotations, in their dissimilar directions, from Wilberforce (Life, HI, 249-50; 
Private Papers, 79). He instanced the subject of excise duties specifically as being typically 
vulgar. Cf. I, 280. 

2. Liverpool’s wording (Gash, Lord Liverpool, 182); for Perceval see p. 841 above. 
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greatest domestic wealth and highest international stature. His own 
primacy at a critical and formative stage gave him a symbolic place, as the 
pilot who weathered the storm and also the source from whom so many 
strands of development flowed. A watershed was found to lie, to later 
view, on the farther side of which stretched the different world of the eigh- 
teenth century; and so much of the change, in specifics and outlook, 
might from such a view be traceable to him. That was of general applica- 
tion in a lengthening perspective. And within the conception of party 
itself a line of continuity was drawn, running through the postwar battles 
of Tory and Whig and the parcel of ‘liberal—conservative’ developments 
in a period when those last designations were still unknown in organised 
form, down to the reaches of Peel’s more fully fledged Conservatism and 
indeed the mixed Peelite Ministry of Pitt’s own ward Aberdeen. Legacies 
were still being claimed, from diverse or conflicting sources. Meanwhile 
the man himself was passing into history, to use a favoured term of the 
age — into the hands of its interpreters, the historians. 


That debate continues, and doubtless will for so long as interest survives. 
As happens with pre-eminent figures, the controversy in Pitt’s own life- 
time set patterns from which subsequent judgments took their forms. ‘The 
disagreements have been deep, and followed varied paths: from venera- 
tion of ‘the greatest Statesman this, or any other Country ever produced’ 
to dismissal of the ‘eloquent Blunderer’ or condemnation of ‘the great 
fiend’.! He was ‘as good, and as honest as a public man could be’: he was 
the ‘patron’ of ‘hypocrisy, folly, fraud and anything else which contributed 
to his power’.* For, it was claimed on either side, there was an exception- 
ally strong personal element which gave shape and meaning to his career. 
We have seen some of the verdicts proclaiming its virtues. The most 
hostile of all versions was articulated from the start by Fox. 

For to Fox a basic flaw lay at the root of Pitt’s nature. The love of office 
would always decide in the end. Whatever his rival’s abilities — indeed the 
more significantly because of them, for Fox was more perceptive here 
than many Foxites* — he was the great persistent traitor of his time. ‘If Mr 
Pitt could be persuaded (but I despair of it)’, he had written even before 
the young man took the highest post, ‘I am convinced if he could, he 
would do more real service to the country than any man ever did’.t The 
betrayal, as he saw it, of December 1783 confirmed his worst suspicions, 


1. The confident praise came from the country gentleman Sir John Legard, one of 
Wilberforce’s constituents, to Wilberforce; rebuking him in point of fact for his possibly 
decisive intervention, so distressing to Pitt himself, in the debate on Melville in April 1805 
(for which see p. 758 above); quoted in Furneaux, Wilberforce, 235. For Sydney Smith’s 
opinion in 1806 see pp. 847-8 below; for Creevey’s in 1803 p. 605 above. 

2. Legard and Sydney Smith again as examples. 

3. See I, 41; p. 39 above. 

4. Acomment of September 1783 (I, 134). 
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and from then on he judged every development in the same light. Given 
that premiss, a dossier could certainly be compiled. Pitt, it could run, had 
seized the reins by a brazen exercise of unprincipled opportunism, which 
his actions thereafter under any form of pressure did nothing to redeem. 
He deserted the Dissenters, who had counted on him, and his own cause 
of Parliamentary reform as soon as he saw them losing credit even before 
the French Revolution aroused real alarm. He talked of resigning under 
the reverse of Ochakov, but nothing came of that. He failed at a final 
stage to avert a war with France which he professed he did not want. He 
abandoned the liberal sympathies, for which he had been well known, as 
early as 1792 under unnecessary alarmist influences of which he made full 
use. He dropped his support for the abolition of the slave trade, at first dis- 
creetly, finally altogether. When he did resign in 1801 it was not for the 
reason he gave, which in any case he very soon promised secretly he would 
not raise again while the King lived. His conduct in 1804, in January and 
in May, was explicable only on the same old basis: it even disgusted 
* Grenville, that hitherto most unlikely opponent. And the explanation was 
obvious: Pitt was content to surround himself with mediocrities, and as 
always gratify his ambition, by focusing his hopes once more on that reser- 
voir of power ‘the Court! the Court!”! 

This was a monocular vision, in which all evidence was pointed one way 
—and neglected great areas of government which did not interest its author. 
The suspicion was never far below the surface even at the rare moments 
when it looked as if Fox and Pitt might end by joining forces. It was held 
with a force that did not lessen as it was transmitted for at least a century — 
the historian G.M. Trevelyan for instance was brought up in a tradition he 
proudly acknowledged as flowing uninterruptedly from the source.* It was 
a starkly alternative view, emotionally as well as intellectually, and while it 
would be absurd as a full critique it concentrated on a side to the subject — 
for instance blunting the sharp distinction between Pitt in peace and in war 
—which the stream of adulation left largely out of account. 

That distinction however was itself advanced at and near the time, on 
both sides of the argument: by Pitt’s advocates as sufficient explanation of 
his change of course, by his detractors as augmenting Fox’s reading. For 
what good, the latter could hold, did the Minister’s ambition do him? It 
ended by leading him into an impasse that lowered his reputation, politi- 
cally in the last stage and meanwhile as a figure for whom victory was 
beyond his grasp. Rhetoric and reality diverged progressively as the per- 
suasive speeches were followed by a British reverse or an Allied collapse. 


... he was one of the most luminous eloquent blunderers with which 
any people was ever afflicted . . . At the close of every brilliant display 
an expedition failed or a Kingdom fell, and by the time that his Style 


1. See p. 645 above. 
2. See eg Mary Moorman, George Macaulay Trevelyan, A Memoir (1980), 123. 
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had gained the summit of perfection Europe was degraded to the 
lowest abyss of Misery.! 


Such a verdict achieved its most influential and enduring form, in typi- 
cally trenchant language and as a product of a ‘more recent and scientific 
school’, by Macaulay’s celebrated essay of 1859.” 

All these judgments, contemporary or retrospective, laudatory or oth- 
erwise, took for granted the importance of Pitt’s personal impact on 
events. In more recent and scientific schools again, this has not necessarily 
been the case. The perspective itself in point of fact is once more not 
entirely new. Coleridge in 1800 pondered the relationship between Pitt’s 
individual contribution and ‘the accident of his fortune, the circum- 
stances that enabled such a mind’ — which Coleridge did not rate highly — 
‘to acquire and retain such a power’.? He wrote while faced by the living 
presence of authority, and how to account for it: historians in this century 
have been approaching the question from developing insights into the cir- 
cumstances themselves, placing prominent personages more firmly 
within the complex structures and movements of their times. The hght 
has shifted accordingly to a large extent from the statesman alone on his 
plinth; and in such a context some have seen Pitt as a figure of reduced 
interest. They have not rated his talents so highly, and, partly in conse- 
quence, have found his achievements of secondary note on an historical 
scale. A commanding Parliamentarian, a renowned Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but had he sufficient abilities, and success, beyond that? He 
did not originate or then carry through any measure of lasting 
significance lying beyond the strict confines of Governmental responsibil- 
ity. In that last sphere itself he showed his limitations in great issues of 
extensive consequence: his prescription for British rule, as it became, in 
India was an instant political compromise, in the case of Ireland he failed 
to provide the necessary commercial relationship and settled for Union 
without achieving Catholic Parliamentary relief. In war he pursued an 
ambitious strategy without a proper understanding of the means; and his 
ideas for peace, drawing in essence on past concepts, were imprecise in 
crucial respects — on the future of the Low Countries and the small states 
of Germany — when brought up to date. The larger policies themselves 
owed much in practice to colleagues and advisers, between whose choices 
he was apt to hesitate. Did he in short do much more than respond to 
events and pressures, or to trends of thought already in motion whose 


1. Sydney Smith on 30 January 1806 (Letters of Sydney Smith, I, 112). 

2. The effect is visible, in the ‘severe division’ of Pitt’s career into two parts, and a force- 
ful contrast for good measure between him and his father (cf. the quotation from 
Macaulay’s essay in II, 537), in Rosebery’s Pitt (see 279, 284-5), written some thirty years 
later and itself carrying an influence beyond the turn of the century. 

3. “The Character of Mr. Pitt’, in The Morning Post, 1g March 1800. This, he concluded 
characteristically, ‘would form a subject of a philosophical history, and that too of no 
scanty size. 
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aims he appreciated but to which his managerial contribution was too 
often acutely aware of the odds? The impression was unmistakably impos- 
ing; but in reality he was carried largely by his ‘fortune’. When all was said 
and done he was not an inherently creative force, of the type or dimen- 
sions — as some contemporaries indeed had proclaimed — of Napoleon. 

There was, it might be said, a distinct asymmetry in such a contrast. 
Napoleon for his part did not command his circumstances as freely as the 
assertion implied. But in any case the comparison would not have been 
one to trouble Pitt. It would in fact have seemed to him wholly irrelevant. 
For his conception of his task, his own historical view, was entirely other- 
wise. He had the enviable fortune to work within a Constitution which in 
essence was a model of its kind — ‘sufficient’ indeed, he had been taught 
from childhood, ‘to pervade the whole World’.! His aim was to bring it, by 
accepted methods, into line with requirements and aspirations, which 
meant practical improvement and reform where required and defence 
when necessary against a basic threat. Revolution in such a context was 
the enemy of true advance; sweeping dictatorial visions in France were 
founded on destruction; there was no need here for new constitutions, and 
every reason to prevent violent change. Attempting to wipe the slate 
clean, in this country, would indeed not only cause demolition and disrup- 
tion; it might also, he seems to have held, prove pointless in the end. When 
he talked in his later years of ‘Tom Paine, with surprising mildness accord- 
ing to one — unfortunately questionable — source, and set his face against 
‘a bloody revolution’, he was said to have added ‘and, after all, matters 
would return pretty much as they were’.* There was a form of wisdom in 
this, of a different order from the prevalent reaction of mere fright and 
repression; though he certainly had his frights. ‘There was also a reminder, 
through all his experiences, of a confidence strengthened by a restricted 
imagination. ‘Never fear... depend on it we shall go on as we are .. .’. His 
vision, Capacious in its own territory, was set here at the other end of the 
spectrum from that of Burke, to whom these earlier words were spoken.° 
It was rooted in the tradition he knew and whose modes of operation gov- 
erned his assumptions. Parliamentary majorities, not imperial decrees, 
were the prime instrument to his ends. It was through those more circum- 
scribed means in a system whose structure he respected that he looked for 
more firmly founded attainable measures of success. 

The questions accordingly return to a less messianic level. It must be 
the hope of these volumes to have supplied evidence which the reader can 
balance in the scales.* Much of it does not point towards specific successes 


1. Shelburne’s expression, as a disciple of Chatham; see I, 99. 

2. The source is Hester Stanhope; see II, 80 and n4. Her memories would have been 
drawn at their earliest from the later 1790s, and very likely after 1800; but while she was 
unlikely to have misunderstood what she heard, her emphasis was of course always at the 
mercy of a congenital exaggeration. 

3. 1, 188. 

4. Cf. op. cit., xiv. 
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or failures in categorical terms: those concepts have to be defined within a 
web of contingent issues. The pursuit of one object may demand com- 
promise with another, perhaps at the expense of a third; the aims may be 
discrete, but they remain linked by the needs of attainment, and the goods 
achieved are thereby likely to be partial.' Pitt brought high aims, public 
and personal, to the practice of government, and qualities that were not 
commonplace. And these formed prime ingredients in a process hinging 
on temperament and will. For if full weight is given to his circumstances in 
order to explain him, it remains the case that they should not be allowed 
to explain him away.” 

This applies in both public and private terms. Pitt’s course — his policies — 
lay firmly in his country’s inheritance: one that he helped readjust after 
the disturbance, political and material, of the American War, advanced 
and sought to guard under pressure, and was seen increasingly to embody 
on a world scale. So aimed and directed, his instincts were genuinely cre- 
ative. At the same time, if often less visibly, his endeavours were served by 
a singular nature. For except to those standing confidently at the extremes 
of praise or blame, the essence of his personality has proved hard to 
isolate; and perhaps, after all, that is not the right approach. He has been 
said to take his place in the public recognition as ‘a statue rather than a 
man’:} the great orator, the senatorial statesman, an imposing monument. 
In so far as this may be so, he could well have approved of the impression 
~— have thought it indeed highly fitting, taken from the classical figures he 
knew so well — and indeed it contained much that was real. He looked on 
himself, one might say, as the living representative of his work, and there 
was a weight and gravitas about him from the start which the years of 
office confirmed. Nevertheless such a picture would be far from complete: 
it would not in itself convey the personality through which the end was 
reached; the fuller sensibility of the man as he was. Such a picture sug- 
gests for instance a well regulated, impersonal statesman, of steady tem- 
perament and calm preparation. But Pitt was not like that. On the 
contrary he was highly mercurial, intensely buoyed up or intensely cast 
down: seizing on a piece of business, often belatedly, and confidently 
divining a way through the obstacles, as suddenly perhaps losing interest, 
delaying or turning to something else. The ‘Eager Mr William’ of his 
childhood and youth was never entirely transformed by the years. ‘J cannot 
allow myself to doubt’; ‘1 am half mad with a project which will give our sup- 
plies the effect almost of magic in the reduction of debt’; he ‘contended 
that the Service in Flanders would not interfere with any of His other 
Plans & talked eagerly about them’; in matters of peace or war he was 
‘always in a garrett or a cellar’. He had an instinctive tendency, which he 


1. A paraphrase of Richard Pares in ‘Human Nature in Politics’ (A Historian’s Business 
and Other Essays (1961), 37). 

2. Seel, xii. 

3. Pares, “The Younger Pitt’ (op. cit., 124). 

4. 1,5, 215, 261; II, 268; p. 561, n1 above. 
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never lost, to feel that once a measured conclusion was reached it would 
argue for itself; in the way that he could argue it successfully so often in 
debate. He could invest a great deal of emotional capital in a case, partic- 
ularly one where he had reconciled the arguments and was intellectually 
satisfied. When opposition or circumstances spoiled the pattern, his 
enthusiasm and attention could wane sometimes as much from that loss as 
from the strength of the circumstances themselves. 

Pitt’s creative instincts in fact had to be brought to a point in a sphere 
where creativity has meaning only in relation to external pressures and 
demands. The arena indeed is an intractable one for the exercise, requir- 
ing the incessant persuasion and manipulation of others, individually and 
in their collective interests and institutions. The setting is arduous above 
all for a First or Prime Minister, whose preoccupations and ambitions 
must be widely spread. They cannot be devoted to a single cause and rest 
on a single achievement: survival in Downing Street on that basis would 
not be prolonged.! Pitt had no intention of exposing himself to such a 
fate; and he was well equipped. He had his share of the toughness, the 
exploitative skills, the lack of remorse in dismissing a setback, the preserv- 
ing sense of caution, which public life exacts at its higher levels. He was 
also able to find genuine means of relief from tension: the ability to ‘throw 
off all’ his ‘Load’ in private,” in simple pleasures where complexities did 
not intrude, and the equally revealing capacity for unbroken sleep. But 
tension of course could not be removed, and he needed resources to face 
as well as to avoid it. Drink played its part, though the scale of consump- 
tion and the effects lost nothing in the telling;? and so did the image he 
built to impose on others and on himself. In its degree this last was partly 
an artefact: the defence of a penniless young man projected astonishingly 
into a central role on a crowded stage, and of an awkward, reserved per- 
sonality — ‘the shyest man alive’* — in a world with which in some ways he 
never felt at ease. He needed to be bold and assertive, and he claimed his 
position as of right. Nonetheless his answers were not simply dictated, 
though they were conditioned, by the pressures: one can hardly live 
indeed with a wholly unreal personality for so long a time. ‘They took their 
form in fact from a picture that he found perfectly real. He had for many 
years a virtually complete, and to the end a high confidence in his powers; 
they might prove fallible against an absolute standard, but he did not 
underrate them as compared with the norm. Pitt behaved as he did in 
public not only for protection but also because that was how he saw 
himself: an entirely natural leader, from his own point of vantage and in 
his own distinctive way. The picture served him well, alike when things 
were going well and when they were not. It was a source of confidence 


jis (Ciel, Gem», 

2. Op. cit., 589. 

3. See op. cit., 585-6; I, 461; pp. 548-9 above. 
4. His own words (Furneaux, op. cit., 13). 
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and a spur in the days of early acclaim, and also in the middle and later 
years when the country was faced by alarming challenges calling for a 
reassuring presence: for a sense of resilient and experienced pilotage 
through the storm. In that lengthy trial it sustained his native toughness 
and his willpower: like his father, he gave heart to those who served him, 
and to much of the nation at large. These were natural strengths of char- 
acter; but they needed, as they displayed, an inspiration. ‘The image was 
the ultimate support in easing the tensions of which it was itself a part. 

For throughout his life in politics and government Pitt cherished an 
inviolate ideal; something that could animate him through the daily 
round. He was a hard-headed if volatile practitioner, skilled in manoeu- 
vre and resource; there was nothing high-flown in his attitudes to the busi- 
ness before him; his eloquence suited, while it might elevate, the matter of 
fact tastes of the House of Commons. It was his expectations that were 
extravagant; of his position and himself. He sought and claimed power. 
Equally he pursued and claimed personal virtue. And the two were not 
separated in his own mind. Both were declared unequivocally, in action 
and in speech. He had been in Parliament barely a year when he 
announced that ‘he never would accept of a subordinate situation’, 
outside the Cabinet; some twenty years later, when out of office and 
offered a post in Addington’s Ministry, he remarked that he really had not 
bothered to ask what it might be.! Similarly his early refusal of a sinecure 
that fell within his gift, and could have eased his finances, was a public 
avowal of how he saw his role; ‘the act of a man, who feels that he stands 
upon a high eminence, in the eyes of that country, which he is destined to 
govern .* He proclaimed his identification with ‘the noblest and most dis- 
interested modes of serving the public’;3 and his repeated treatment of 
unbecoming conduct, in applications for places or in the places them- 
selves, underlined the demands he made of himself over the years. ‘Pure’ 
was a word constantly attached to his own conduct and person ~ in curios- 
ity or often derision when it came to matters of sex; and his friends were 
always conscious indeed of something unworldly that gave even his young 
supporters a protective regard.‘ It shone out to the end in his persistent 
refusal to enrich himself; and politically it was not a mere sham, a label 
adopted only for public consumption. The ‘romantic’ pledge of support 
to Addington, apparently under any circumstances, the pursuit of ‘char- 
acter’ that ensued,’ the struggles of conscience and ambition, may serve 
to illustrate his claim. 

High pretensions give a hostage to fortune, and in Pitt’s case they had 
their underside. Threats to his status or reflections on it drew an immedi- 
ate vigorous reaction. If he considered differing arguments carefully, and 


1. I, 80; p. 584 above. 

2 lo: 

3. See Stanhope, I, 100; and 101 & n5. 
. Eg p. 96 above. 

. Pp. 564-5 above. 
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could be swayed by his associates, sometimes unduly, in making up his 
mind, he did not take a personal challenge lightly, as his colleagues found. 
Nor did he look kindly on ‘any little rub’; and he could go to an extreme in 
public defence of a position he had taken up.' Of greater consequence, 
his intense feeling for his personal purity could lead to a contradiction 
when it encountered the démands of an impure world. There was a great 
deal that he would and believed he must accept; well rooted practices 
which he expected to be whittled away in time. But the external condi- 
tions, again, were not the sole force at work. ‘If he could not satisfy 
himself, he was content to satisfy others’;? in the haphazard creation of 
peers for instance, where he did not feel his attention centrally engaged. 
Operating amid an unusual amalgam of pressures and impulses from 
without and within, no one could be sure how he would respond. 

For Pitt’s nature, obviously, was unusual. As with some other occupants 
of the political pantheon — that small number whose enduring names are 
recognised as somehow to be distinguished from the rest — it cannot be 
described as well adjusted on ordinary lines. His performance in his long 
peak may have been rounded;? his personality was not. Its facets were 
assorted rather than visibly complementary: they did not fit neatly into a 
pattern which explained them all. It would be rash to trace too 
confidently the psychological springs, in a man long dead and, one would 
think, not susceptible of easy analysis. Something can be ascribed to 
heredity — the infusion perhaps of Grenville practicality and staying 
power into the Pitt strain of brilliance and extravagance; something again 
to upbringing — the exposure of a precocious boy to Chatham’s demands 
on the world.‘ Beyond that we are in unknown and probably unknowable 
territory amid surmises: among them the predictable suggestions of a 
fundamental sense of inadequacy, showing itself alike in an overcompen- 
sating pride and a retention of innocence induced by envy of his father 
and/or a homosexuality practised or repressed, or a virtual absence of 
sexual drive. This is a search, sensitive always, that can carry particular 
risk when possible clues cannot perforce be closely followed up. Less haz- 
ardous, and perhaps less misleading, to stand on mappable ground from 
which to trace a mix of disparate elements, some contrasting, under con- 
ditions of rising stress. 

Such signs can point towards breakdown, and Pitt came near to it at 
one point. He was saved from Chatham’s fate by a less fissile temperament 
and an innate hopefulness and resolve. And those qualities could find a 
focus in an object to which his whole nature could subscribe, one that 
could contain if it could not reconcile the diverse competing strands. 
There was indeed no other to be shared: he had no feeling for revealed 


. Pp. 456, 562 above. 
> SCI CO, 

. Pp. 455-6 above. 
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religion, and no family of his own. His energies and ambitions were sub- 
sumed in a fierce love of country which was no mere abstract concept; a 
fact starkly visible by the end, and stamped on the nation’s memory in 
return. When his last words were reported, Canning thought them so 
unlike his normal plain manner that they were not to be believed.! But 
they were recorded by a good witness, startled at the sudden strength of 
an exhausted voice. In their very passion indeed they welled up from the 
depths of Pitt’s being. At the nadir of his fortunes he found his apotheosis 
in the moment of release. 


1. P. 829, n2 above. 
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Notes on Sources 


The researches of Stanhope and then Holland Rose (see Abbreviations) set a 
framework for all later studies of Pitt. Even where not mentioned specifically in 
these Notes, it is axiomatic that their works should be consulted. One recent com- 
pilation may also be cited here: A.D. Harvey’s William Pitt The Younger 1759-1806 A 
Bibliography (1989). 


CHAPTER I 


The French landing in Wales, which precipitated the financial crisis of 
February 1797, is the subject of E.H. Stuart Jones, The Last Invasion of England 
(1950), and David Salmon, “The French Invasion of Pembrokeshire in 1797’ (West 
Wales Historical Records, 14). Edouard Desbriére, Projets et Tentatives de Debarquement 
aux Iles Britanniques, 1793-1805 (4 vols., 1g00—2) remains a classic. For the Bank of 
England see Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England, A History 1694-1914 (2 vols., 
1944), W.M. Acres, The Bank of England from Within, 1694-1900, I (1931), 1.P.H. 
Duffy, “The discount policy of the Bank of England during the suspension of 
cash payments, 1797-1821’ in Ec.H.R. (see Abbreviations), 2nd ser., XX XV, no. 1; 
for provincial banking, L.S. Pressnell, Country Banking in the Industrial Revolution 
(1956). NJ. Silberling, ‘British Financial Experience, 1790-1830’ (Review of 
Economics and Statistics, 1), E. Victor Morgan, The Theory and Practice of Central 
Banking 1797-1913 (1943), Frank Whitson Fetter, Development of British Monetary 
Orthodoxy, 1797-1875 (1965), and the first two chapters, by J.K. Horsefield, in Papers 
in English Monetary History, ed. T.S. Ashton and R.S. Sayers (1953), provide general 
surveys. A.E. Feaveryear treats of The Pound Sterling. A History of English Money (2nd 
edn., 1963), and Peter Mathias discusses copper coin in ch. 10 of his The 
Transformation of England, Essays in the Economic and Social History of England in the 
Exghteenth Century (1979). Sir John Craig is the historian of The Mint, A History of the 
London Mint from A.D. 287 to 1948 (1953). PK. O’Brien, ‘Government Revenue 
1793-1815, A Study in Fiscal and Financial Policy in the Wars against France’ 
(D.Phil. thesis, University of Oxford, 1967) is of fundamental importance in its 
comprehensive treatment. A further notable unpublished study is Richard A. 
Cooper, ‘British Government Finance, 1793-1807’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
North Carolina, 1976). 

Two significant contemporary publications on the crisis are Francis Baring’s 
Observations on the Establishment of the Bank of England (1797), and Henry Thornton’s 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain (1802) which 
was edited in 1939 by FA. von Hayek. The reports of the Committee of Secrecy 
of the Lords and Commons contain the main elements of Pitt’s correspondence 
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and meetings with the Bank of England and his evidence before the Committee 
itself; they may be found in H.L.7. (see Abbreviations), XLI, pp. 186-262 (and in 
PH. (Abbreviations), XX XIII (1818), cols. 294-324), and Reports from Committees of 
the House of Commons, XI (1803). These last, XII—XIII (1803) contain the report of 
the Commons’ Select Committee on Finance of 1797. 

Pitt’s papers hold scattered material. RR.O. (see Abbreviations) 30/8/101, 276 
include some of his correspondence with the Bank of England; 107, a letter from 
Charles Abbot as chairman of the Commons’ Finance Committee; 110, 115, 178 
proposals from Auckland, Walter Boyd, Sir John Sinclair respectively; 152, letters 
from Lord Liverpool; 183, one from Samuel Thornton; 196, ff. 209-12, Pitt’s 
own notes on causes of the crisis, and ff. 237-40v on the current situation in 
Ireland; 197, f. 189v, some on copper coin; 276, ff. 129~37, notes in another hand 
relating to his evidence before the Commons’ Committee of Secrecy; 326, letters 
from Camden in Ireland which include much on its finances. Liverpool’s papers 
on coin and the Mint are principally in B.L. (see Abbreviations) Add. Ms 38423, 
and there are a few on the crisis in 38354. B.L. Loan Ms 72, vols. 54, 55 contain 
correspondence on coin from his son Hawkesbury. The Dacres Adams Mss for 
1797, formerly PR.O. 30/58/2, include one letter from him to Pitt. For guidance 
to the proceedings of the Privy Council’s Committee on Coin see M.S. 
Giuseppi’s Guide to the Contents of the Public Record Office (revised edn. 1963), II, and 
the List & Index Society’s vol. 35. 

There are two good accounts of the main naval mutinies, from rather different 
points of view, in Conrad Gill, The Naval Mutinies of 1797 (1913), and G.E. 
Manwaring and B. Dobrée, The Floating Republic (1935). Both contain some 
primary material in appendices. They may be supplemented by James Dugan, 
The Great Mutiny (1966). Selections from Spencer’s papers are published in Private 
Papers of George, Second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the Admiralty 1794-1801, U, ed. Julian 
S. Corbett (1914). For the background of naval life see above all N.A.M. Rodgers’s 
The Wooden Walls, An Anatomy of the Georgian Navy (1986). The position in the army 
is discussed in the Hon. J.W. Fortescue’s A History of the British Army, TV-Part II 
(1906), and Alfred H. Burne, The Noble Duke of York, The Military Life of Frederick 
Duke of York and Albany (1949). Roger Wells, Insurrection, The British Experience 
17951603 (1983) argues the political dimension, and Marianne Elliott, Partners in 
Revolution, The United Inshmen and France (1982) the Irish. 

The Windham Papers . . ., UW, ed. Lewis Melville (1913) and The Diary of the Rt. Hon. 
Willam Windham, ed. Mrs Henry Baring (1866), H.M.C. (Abbreviations), 
Dropmore, I for Wiliam Grenville, The Life of William Wilberforce, by his Sons Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce . . . and Samuel Wilberforce, 11 (1838), Correspondence of Charles, First 
Marquis Cornwallis, ed. Charles Ross, II (1859), L.C.G. I (see Abbreviations), II 
(1963), give scattered published indications of reactions from Ministers and 
others less fully engaged than Spencer. Among ms sources for those most cen- 
trally concerned, Pitt’s papers are patchy for the mutinies: PR.O. 30/8/102, 146, 
173, 259 have items from Bridport, Howe, and George Rose, and the Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/8/2, from Bridport and from Spencer. Spencer’s 
own papers in B.L. temporary Althorp Ms Gig7 add something to the published 
Private Papers above. For Dundas, the Melville Castle papers in S.R.O. (see 
Abbreviations), GD 51/2 are relevant. B.L. Add. Mss 37844-6 give glimpses of 
Windham’s alarm. 

Parliamentary debates for the year are published in PR. (see Abbreviations), 3rd 
ser., -IV (1797-8), The Senator, XVII-XIX (nd), PH., XX XII-III (1818). 
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CHART ER 


Politics in the first half of 1797 attracted much comment scattered through 
private diaries and correspondence and in the London newspapers, particularly 
The Morning Chronicle and The Morning Post in opposition and The True Briton and 
The Times (the latter rather yncertainly) in support, not least for the petitioning 
movement and for Cabinet and other Ministerial meetings. H of P (see 
Abbreviations), I-V are indispensable. The episode of the ‘armed neutrality’ is 
examined by Arthur Aspinall in L.C.G. Z//, II, xxi—xxix, and see also his edition of 
The Correspondence of George Prince of Wales 1770-1812, I (1965). Sinclair’s role is 
discussed in Rosalind Mitchison, Agricultural Sir John, The Life of Sir John Sinclair of 
Ulbster 1754-1825 (1962). Albert Goodwin, The Friends of Liberty: The English 
Democratic Movement in the age of the French Revolution (1979),J.E. Cookson, The Friends 
of Peace, Anti-War Liberalism in England 1793-1815 (1982) examine the background 
of the uneasiness that produced the wave of petitions. See Note on Sources to 
Ch. I above for the Parliamentary debates. Pitt’s papers, in PR.O. 30/8, P.R.O. 
30/70, and the Dacres Adams Mss, are rather disappointing, though 30/8/170 
suggests something of his attitude in letters concerning John Reeves. 

The Minister’s thought of resigning to be succeeded by Addington is men- 
tioned in the Hon. George Pellew, The Life and Correspondence of the Right Honble 
Henry Addington, First Viscount Sidmouth, 1 (1847), and in Bishop ‘Tomline 
[Pretyman’s] ‘Estimate of Pitt together with Chapter XXVII from the 
Unpublished Fourth Volume of the Life’, ed. by Lord Rosebery in The Monthly 
Review, XU, no. 3 for August 1903 and republished privately in the same year. The 
episode is recounted in greater detail by Mrs Pretyman in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 
C41, in the Stanhope Mss on deposit at the Centre for Kentish Studies, 
Maidstone. Versions of drafts for the Bishop’s chapter are in B.L. Add. Mss 45107 
(H) and 45108 (F) and Tomline Ms 35.1-13 at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

British interests and diplomacy in Europe, excluding the process of the negoti- 
ation at Lille for which see below, may be followed in the Foreign Office papers in 
PR.O., EO. 7/48—50 (Austria), 9/14, 31/9, 33/13, 68/11 (states in Germany), 
22/27-8, 97/117 (Denmark), 28/17, 42/2, 67/24-5, 70/10, 79/15, 81/2 (states in 
Italy), 29/12-14 (Army in Germany), 43/2 (Thomas Graham in Italy), 63/24—6 
(Portugal), 64/43-6, 95/6 (Prussia), 65/36—8 (Russia), 73/25, 97/399 (Sweden), 
74/20-1 (Switzerland), 78/18 (Turkey). For the enemy states FO. 37/59, 38/2 
cover Holland, 72/45, 95/7 Spain, 27/51-2 intelligence on France. Grenville’s 
own papers in B.L. Add. Mss listed by countries (and see A.D. Harvey, Lord 
Grenville 1759-1834 A Bibliography (1989), 24) contain much of the same material. 
Michael Duffy, ‘British Diplomacy and the French Wars 1789-1815) in Britain and 
the French Revolution, 1789-1815, ed. H.T. Dickinson (1989) is an excellent introduc- 
tion; his ‘Pitt, Grenville and the Control of British Foreign Policy in the 1790s’ in 
Knights Errant and True Englishmen, British Foreign Policy, 1660-1800, ed. Jeremy Black 
(1989), an interesting study; his D.Phil. thesis Oxford (1971) “British War Policy, 
The Austrian Alliance 1793-1801 an authoritative account of relations for which 
The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, ed. Sir A.W. Ward and G.P. Gooch, I 
(1922), Appendix, contains a précis of selected documents. Some light is shed on 
intelligence and subversion in The Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. William Wickham 
from 1794, ed... by Has Grandson William Wickham (2 vols., 1870), from material now 
largely in the Hampshire R.O. (Abbreviations); the study by Harvey Mitchell, The 
Underground War against Revolutionary France, The Missions of William Wickham 
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1794-1800 (1965) has been superseded in part by Maurice Hutt, Chowannenie and 
Counter-Revolution . . . (2 vols., 1983) and also by articles with important fresh mate- 
rial by Elizabeth Sparrow, ‘The Alien Office, 1792-1806’ and “The Swiss and 
Swabian Agencies, 1795-1801’ in H.7 (see Abbreviations), 33, no. 2, 35, no. 4 
respectively. 

Pitt’s moves for peace from April to June 1797 are documented in Stanhope 
(Abbreviations), II], Appendix, J. Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon, Part II (1912), 
H.M.C., Dropmore, I, L.C.G. II, Il. Canning’s diary in Canning Ms 2od in the 
Harewood deposit at the City of Leeds Archives Office, and Windham’s Diary 
(see Ch. I above) are also useful. So too is Peter Jupp’s Lord Grenville 1759-1634 
(1985) for that subject and the subsequent negotiation at Lille, and for the latter 
one should also note Ephraim Douglas Adams, The Influence of Grenville on Pitt’s 
Foreign Policy 1787-1798 (1904). I have drawn very largely for the talks themselves 
on a detailed unpublished survey by Dr Anthony Smith, to which I am greatly 
obliged. The despatches are in PR.O., FO. 27/49-50. Malmesbury’s private cor- 
respondence is published, quite extensively here, in Dianes and Correspondence of 
James Harris First Earl of Malmesbury . . ., ed. by His Grandson . . ., III (184.4), and see 
also op. cit., IV, 128; and The Private Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson Gower 
(first Earl of Granville) 1781 to 1821, ed. Castalia, Countess Granville, I (1916) augments 
that of his principal. The Grenville papers in B.L. (see above) add little here to 
H.M.C., Dropmore, II and the FO. papers. Canning Mss 29d, 30, 58, 63 and the 
less central 34a, 62, 69; Leveson Gower’s papers in P.R.O. 30/29/6, 384; Pitt’s in 
P.R.O. 30/8/120 (Canning), 140 (Grenville), 155 (Malmesbury), 195 (notes of 
October), and in the Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2 for Canning, 
Grenville, and Malmesbury, provide some added information. So do letters from 
him in the Camden [Pratt] Mss in the Centre for Kentish Studies, U840 Cr1og, 
C106, and some to him in the Stanhope Mss loc. cit., U159g0 S5 03, 06. 
Windham’s correspondence in B.L. Add. Mss 37844, 37846, 37876—7 shows the 
Secretary at War’s unvarying views. Dundas’s early support for a negotiation 
appears in draft in S.R.O., Melville Castle Muniments, GD 51/1/526. P.R.O. 
30/8/147 (for Huskisson), more substantially 115 for Walter Boyd — not supple- 
mented materially in this instance by S.R. Cope, Walter Boyd, A Merchant Banker in 
the Age of Napoleon (1983) —, 364 (for Chatham), throw some further flickering light 
on the French approach for a douceur to reach a settlement, as does L.C.G. JIT, II. 


CHAPTER III 


Letters relating to ‘Pitt’s One Love Story’ were published, under that title, in 
Pitt: Some Chapters of has Life and Times. By the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord 
Ashbourne (1898). The whole correspondence was gathered together by Lord 
Rosebery in Letters Relating to the Love Episode of William Pitt . . .. in The Monthly 
Review, 1, no. 3 of December 1900, and reprinted privately at the same time. The 
contents may be followed in B.L. Add. Mss 46491, 59704, which reached the 
Library in 1948 and 1976 respectively. Letters between Auckland and Pitt in 
PR.O. 30/8/110 and a later note in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C60/19, B.L. Add. 
Ms 46519, A.C. (see Abbreviations), II, shed light on the two men’s relations over 
the rest of the year. 

Personal finances are as hard to construe for 1797 as for any other time. 
Pointers in a confused situation can be gained from Thomas Coutts’s letters to 
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Pitt in PR.O. 30/8/126 and, more fully, in the Bank’s Ledgers and Private 
Ledgers, and from investigations by others rather than by Pitt himself. There is 
important material in The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose. . ., 
ed. the Rev. Lewis Vernon Harcourt, I (1860) and B.L. Add. Mss 42772-3, in the 
papers of Pitt’s private secretary Joseph Smith, lately in the possession of Mr 
W.H. Saumarez Smith, and séme in Pretyman’s deposited at the Suffolk R.O. at 
Ipswich (Pretyman Mss) and in the Stanhope collection at Maidstone. Pitt’s own 
papers contain references to expenditure and borrowing, particularly in PR.O. 
30/8/196-7, 201-3, 213-14, 219 Part 6. They, and Joseph Smith’s, include pur- 
chases of books. A list of his library at Walmer, strewn about the rooms on his 
death, is in Pretyman Ms 562:21. 

Information on health to 1801 is widespread, suggestive and in the last resort 
baffling. It will be discussed again for Chs. XVI and XXII below. I have been 
much indebted throughout this volume to an article by R. Guest Gornall MRCP, 
“The Prime Minister’s Health, William Pitt the Younger’, in The Practitioner, 179 
(1957), and to expert assistance in correspondence with Mr T-G,J. Brightmore 
FRCS. Pitt’s doctor Farquhar wrote an account after his patient’s death, which 
was published by Rosebery to accompany his article on the Love Episode in The 
Monthly Review which was then reprinted (see above); the full title in fact was Letters 
Relating to the Love Episode of William Pitt together with an Account of his Health by his 
Physician Sir Walter Farquhar. Some letters from Farquhar to Pitt are contained in 
PR.O. 30/8/134, and there is much scattered material elsewhere among which 
one may mention in particular PR.O. 30/8/203 for consumption of wine, the 
Saumarez Smith Mss for lists of medicines, B.L. Add. Ms 41852, B.L. Loan Ms 72 
vol. 54, Pretyman Mss 435/42, 44 at Ipswich, Camden Ms U840 226/4, and ref- 
erences of varying significance in Stanhope, III and Appendix, A.C., III, IV, Life of 
Wilberforce, 11, Diaries and Correspondence of Rose, 1, PR., 3rd ser., V1 (for the summer 
of 1798), The Diary of Joseph Farington, ed. Kenneth Garlick and Angus Macintyre, 
III-IV (1979). 

Pitt’s interest in architecture — illustrated by a sketch of the library for Henry 
Thornton’s house in Clapham, with which he is credited, in E.M. Forster’s 
Marianne Thornton . . . (1956), but focusing on his patronage of Soane for alter- 
ations, actual and envisaged, to Holwood — is noticed in Dorothy Stroud’s Sir John 
Soane Architect (1984) and in Howard Colvin’s A Biographical Dictionary of English 
Architects 1660-1840 (2nd edn., 1978). There are two letters from Soane to Pitt in 
P.R.O. 30/8/179; more interesting material is to be found at the Sir John Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in London, in plans, designs and views for 
Holwood in drawer 2, sets 9 and 9A and 14/1, journals nos. 1 and 3, Ledgers B, C, 
D, and one document of 1807 in Private Correspondence. For the complemen- 
tary area of landscape gardening, Humphrey Repton’s memoirs in B.L. Add. Ms 
62112 are useful (as they are for Pitt at home); and there is a financial ‘memoran- 
dum’ in the Saumarez Smith Mss. Holwood is mentioned in Repton’s Observations 
on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, and there is a brief account of the 
house and grounds in Sidney Gammon, The Story of Keston, in Kent (1934). Pitt’s 
occupations at Walmer, which were more extensive later, are covered more fully 
in Ch. XVI below; but one may note here some mentions in his correspondence — 
eg to Rose in B.L. Add. Ms 42772 and from Dundas in the Dacres Adams Mss for- 
merly PR.O. 30/58/2. The London and Kentish newspapers are helpful for his 
movements, which they followed assiduously in these years. 

Material on the Minister’s circle in the later nineties is, again, widely scattered. 
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But there is plenty to be found on Canning, very largely emanating from himself 
in his own papers and those of his friends as well as in the correspondence and 
diaries of others. Letters from him to Pitt fill PR.O. 30/8/120; the Canning Mss 
in the Leeds City Archives Office holds his diary (Ms 29d), and relevant corre- 
spondence and papers include Mss 30-1 (for Pitt), 34a, 58, 62-7, 69, 76-7. 
Selections are printed in Josceline Bagot, George Canning and his Friends, I (1909). 
Dorothy Marshall, The Rise of George Canning (1938) is excellent, as is Wendy 
Hinde, George Canning (1973). Both cast light on Hawkesbury also, for whose youth 
see C.D. Yonge, The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liverpool 

., I (1868) and Norman Gash, Lord Liverpool (1984). Gabrielle Festing, John 
Hookham Frere and his Friends (1889) conveys something of the atmosphere of the 
younger men in their regard for Pitt. 


CHAPTERUBV 


Pitt’s proposals for the Triple Assessment and his handling of the issue are 
treated at length in the unpublished theses of O’Brien and Cooper (Ch. I above), 
and more briefly in Cooper, ‘William Pitt, Taxation, and the Needs of War’ (The 
Journal of British Studies, XXI, no. 1). Stephen Dowell, A History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England from the Earliest Times to the Present, I (1884), William Kennedy, 
English Taxation 1640-1799, An Essay on Policy and Opinion (1913), with Arthur Hope- 
Jones, Income Tax in the Napoleonic Wars (1939) for an introduction to a sequel, are 
useful. The question of the real impact of taxation in this country, particularly as 
compared with France, falls more easily to Ch. [IX below. The Parliamentary 
debates for the year, extensive on finance, are covered in PR., 3rd ser., IV—VII 
(1798-9), The Senator, XIX—XXI] (nd), PH., XXXII. L.C.G. HW, WI, Stanhope, III, 
Appendix, Buckingham (see Abbreviations), II, H.44.C., Dropmore, I, Camden 
Ms U840 orgo A, show Pitt in action with the King and Ministers over the 
Voluntary Contribution. W.R. Ward, The English Land Tax in the Eighteenth Century 
(1953) gives the background for its sale, and PR.O. 30/8/282 and the Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2 contain some of Pitt’s papers on that 
subject. His approach to the Triple Assessment itself may be seen in P.R.O. 
30/8/197, 273 (or 302), 282. H.M.C., Dropmore, Il, 382—4 contains his forecast of 
yields. Some letters from Rose to Pretyman in Pretyman Ms 435/44 are con- 
cerned with the problems of persuading the Commons and the public. 

Jeremy Black, The English Press in the Erghteenth Century (1987) is a helpful survey 
of a wide period, and the same author writes on “The Challenge of the 
Revolution and the British Press’ in The Press in the French Revolution: Studies on 
Voltavre and the Eighteenth Century, ed. Harvey Chisick (1991). Other useful sources 
for a subject which attracts much attention for the wartime years are A. Aspinall, 
Politics and the Press c. 1780-1850 (1949), A History of The Times . . ., I (1935), Ivon 
Asquith, ‘Advertising and the Press in the Late Eighteenth and Early 
Nineteenth Century’ (The Review of English Studies, XXII, no. 85), lan R. Christie, 
‘British Newspapers in the Later Georgian Age, James Perry and The 
Morning Chronicle’ and ‘James Perry of the Morning Chronicle’, in his Myth and 
Reality in Late-Eighteenth Century British Politics and Other Papers (1970). Donald 
Read, Press and People 1790-1850, Opinion in Three English Cities (1961) is one example 
of a concern with the provinces which is a fruitful field of study. Notices of 
some editors may be found in The Annual Register, The Gentleman’s Magazine, DNB. 
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Light is thrown on Pitt’s relationship with The Anti-Jacobin in his letters to 
Canning in Canning Ms 30 at Leeds; extracts from the journal are printed in 
Poetry of the Anti-Facobin, ed. L. Rice-Oxley (1924), and there is material in Emily 
Lorraine de Monthuzin, The Anti-~Jacobins, 1798-1800, The Early Contributors to the 
Anti-Jacobin Review (1989), which is concerned more largely with a successor to the 
original. ; 

An extensive literature has been building up in the past thirty years on the 
nature and dimensions of loyalism and discontent. It will be followed more con- 
veniently in the Note on Sources to Ch. X below, but one should mention here 
some publications on measures against disaffection, and their reception in the 
law courts. The management of Government’s intelligence is discussed in 
Kenneth Ellis, The Post Office in the Exghteenth Century (1958), R.R. Nelson, The Home 
Office, 1782-1801 (1969), Clive Emsley, “The Home Office and its sources of infor- 
mation and investigation 1791-1801’ (£.H.R. (Abbreviations), no. CCCLXII), 
Roger Wells, /nsurrection (Chapter I above), Elizabeth Sparrow, “The Alien Office, 
1792-1806’ (Ch. IT above), with the Irish dimension in Marianne Elliott, Partners in 
Revolution (Ch. I) and Stanley H. Palmer, Police and Protest in England and Ireland, 
1780-1850 (1988), and sidelights in W,J. Fitzpatrick, Secret Service under Pitt (2nd 
edn., 1892). J.R. Western, “The Volunteer Movement as an Anti-Revolutionary 
Force, 1793-1801 (£.H.R., LXXI, no. 4) is no less useful for the later than for the 
earlier years. Leon Radzinowicz, A History of English Crnminal Law and its 
Adminstration from 1750 (4 vols., 1948-68) is the prime general account. F-K. 
Prochaska looks into ‘English State Trials in the 1790s: A Case Study’ (The Journal 
of British Studies, XIII, no. 1); Clive Emsley works on a wide canvas in ‘Repression, 
‘terror, and the rule of law in England during the decade of the French 
Revolution’ (Z.H.R., C, no. 397) and ‘An Aspect of Pitt’s “Terror’: prosecutions for 
sedition during the 1790s’ (Soczal History, 6, no. 2); Douglas Hay brings a different 
emphasis to bear in ‘Prosecution and power: malicious prosecution in the English 
courts, 1750-1850’ (Policing and Prosecution in Britain, 1750-1850, ed. Douglas Hay 
and Francis Snyder (1989)). State trials are published in A Complete Collection . . ., 
compiled by T-B. Howell and TJ. Howell. . ., XV—XVII (1819-20). 

Plans against invasion may be found in P.R.O., W.O. 56-62, 64-71, particularly 
in 64 and 70. Pitt’s interest in them emerges from P.R.O. 30/8/245. An account of 
the land forces, regular and auxiliary, is given in Fortescue, IV-Part II (Ch. I 
above), which is corrected and supplemented in Piers Mackesy, Statesmen at War: 
The Strategy of Overthrow 1798-1799 (1974), J-R. Western, “Che Recruitment of the 
Land Forces in Great Britain, 1793-99’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of Edinburgh, 
1953) and The English Militia in the Exghteenth Century, The Story of a Political Issue 
1660-1832 (1965). Linda Colley, in Britons, Forging the Nation 1707-1837 (1992), ch. 7 
and Appendix 3, examines the social contexts and regional responses, as does J.E. 
Cookson in ‘The English Volunteer Movements of the French Wars, 1793-18157 
(H.7. (Abbreviations), 32, no. 4) and some separate studies of local corps. 
Christopher Oprey is valuable on ‘Schemes for the Reform of Naval 
Recruitment, 1793-1815’ (M.A. thesis, University of Liverpool, 1961). 
Correspondence of Cornwallis, Il (Ch. I above) and Private Papers of Spencer, I (ibid) 
throw light on measures of defence, the latter not least for his colleague Dundas’s 
views, which also emerge vigorously in letters to Pitt in PR.O. 30/8/157 and B.L. 
Add. Ms 40102, and to Windham in B.L. Add. Ms 37877. Difficulties over the 
militia and volunteers may be followed in B.L. Add. Mss 4or1o1-2, H.M.C., 
Dropmore, TV, Buckingham, II. 
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PH., XXXII] is the best single source for Tierney’s speech which led to Pitt’s 
challenge and the duel on Putney Heath. Sir George Clark, War and Society in the 
Seventeenth Century (1958) and J.C.D. Clark, English Society 1688-1832 . . . (1985) are 
among the many who have considered the institution of duelling itself. 


CHAPTER V 


The search for a Quadruple Alliance or a substitute is followed in The Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy, 1 (Ch. Il above), John M. Sherwig, ‘Lord Grenville’s 
Plan for a Concert of Europe, 1797-1799’ (The Journal of Modern History, XXXIV, 
no. 3), E.D. Adams, The Influence of William Grenville on Pitt’s Foreign Policy, Michael 
Duffy, ‘Pitt, Grenville, and the Control of British Foreign Policy’, Jupp, Lord 
Grenville (all Ch. II). Karl F. Helleiner, The Imperial Loans, A Study in Financial and 
Diplomatic History (1965) and John M. Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, British Foreign 
Aid in the Wars with France (1969), examine the question of the Austrian Loan, 
which is related in further detail to its diplomatic setting in Duffy’s admirable 
‘British War Policy, The Austrian Alliance’ (Ch. II above). See also Karl A. 
Roider, Baron Thugut and Austria’s Response to the French Revolution (1987). Andrei 
Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Europe, 1789-1825 (1947), T. Naff, ‘Ottoman 
Diplomacy and the Great European Powers 1797-1802’ (Ph.D. thesis, University 
of London, 1960) are helpful for their subjects which are linked in one aspect in 
Norman E. Saul, Russia in the Mediterranean 1797-1807 (1970). 

The link is further important for the revival of a British naval presence on the 
southern flank of Europe, discussed by Piers Mackesy in Statesmen at War (Ch. IV 
above) and, from its own point of coverage, Edward Ingram’s Commitment to Empire: 
Prophecies of the Great Game in Asta 1797-1800 (1981). Ingram has also assembled some 
relevant articles in Jn Defence of India, Great Britain in the Middle East 1775-1842 (1984). 
Other sources on that extensive theme will be found for Chs. XI & XII, XIII below. 
Nelson’s fortunes in the summer of 1798, discussed to exhaustion in naval histories 
and biographies, are placed in a context by A.B. Rodger in The War of the Second 
Coalition 1798-1801, A Strategic Commentary (1964). Fortescue’s treatment of opera- 
tions in the Caribbean, in his History of the British Army, TV-Part I (1906), is super- 
seded by Michael Duffy, Soldiers, Sugar, and Seapower, The British Expeditions to the West 
Indies and the War against Revolutionary France (1987). The secular issue for British strat- 
egy of the balance, or choice, between seapower and a direct contribution to 
Continental warfare, treated in the classic works of Mahan, The Influence of Sea 
Power upon the French Revolution and Empue (2 vols., 1892) and Admiral Sir Herbert 
Richmond, Statesmen and Sea Power (1946), has been given new approaches in recent 
years in such studies as Paul M. Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall of British Naval Mastery 
(1976) and Nicholas A.M. Rodger, “The Continental Commitment in the 
Eighteenth Century’ in War, Strategy and International Politics, Essays in honour of Sir 
Michael Howard, ed. Lawrence Freedman . . . (1992). Some elements of seapower 
itself are underlined in Michael Duffy, “The Establishment of the Western 
Squadron as the Linchpin of British Naval Strategy’ in his edition of Parameters of 
British Naval Power (1992) and Daniel A. Baugh, ‘Maritime Strength and Atlantic 
Commerce’ in An Imperial State at War, Britain from 1689 to 1815, ed. Lawrence Stone 
(1944). We await the forthcoming volumes of a new comprehensive naval history of 
Britain by Rodger; meanwhile G.J. Marcus, A Naval History of England, 2 (1971) is a 
serviceable account. Some older narratives are listed in my II, 661. 
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There are useful publications of European documents in A. von Vivenot and 
ELR. Zeissberg, Quellen zur Geschichte der deutschen Kaiserpolitik Osterreichs wihrend der 
franzosischen Revolutions-Knege (5 vols., 1873-90), Arkhiv Kniazia Vorontsova..., ed. PI. 
Bartenev (40 vols., 1870-95), Correspondance de Napoléon Ter: publiée par Ordre de l’em- 
pereur Napoléon IL (32 vols., 1858-70). For the texts of treaties see The Consolidated 
Treaty Sertes, 54, ed. Clive Parry (1969). Sources for Britain include L.C.G. J/I, III, 
H.M.C., Dropmore, IV, Private Papers of Spencer, i (Ch. I above) and IV, ed. Rear 
Admiral H.W. Richmond (1924), Diary of Windham (Ch. I above), and for the 
scene as watched by Mornington in India The Despatches, Minutes, and 
Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India, ed. M. 
Martin, I (1836). 

Relevant Foreign Office papers are P.R.O., FO. 5, series I[/22 (United States), 
7/51-3 (Austria), 14/1 (Brunswick), 63/27-g9 (Portugal), 64/47-51 (Prussia), 
65/39-41 (Russia), 70/11 (The Two Sicilies), 78/19—20 (Turkey), 81/13 (Venice). 
There is intelligence on French plans and naval movements in FO. 28/18 
(Genoa), 42/3 (Ionian Islands), 79/16 (Tuscany). PR.O., W.O. 1/219—20 contain 
despatches from the British force in Portugal. Papers for Holland and 
Switzerland are listed for Chs. VII-VIII below. Pitt’s papers in PR.O. 30/8 are 
disappointing; the Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/2 have letters from 
Portland and from Canning in October 1798. Dundas’s voluminous correspon- 
dence for the period is covered expertly in Ingram’s Commitment to Empire (above); 
his letters to his Under Secretary William Huskisson in B.L. Add. Ms 38735 also 
reveal his state of mind. Grenville’s unpublished papers add marginally to 
H1.M.C., Dropmore and the FO. files: in B.L. Add. Mss 59023, 59048, 59057 (for 
Portugal), 59031, 59038-9 (Naples), 59044, 59076-7 (Russia), 59049 (United 
States), 59081 (Turkey). 59306 has his surviving list of Cabinet Minutes and asso- 
ciated memoranda. His subordinate Canning’s mss at Leeds are occasionally 
helpful (29d, 30, 67). There is a letter from Pitt to Windham in September 1798 in 
B.L. Add. Ms 37844; two to Rose indicating the Minister’s state of mind in 
August and early September, in B.L. Add. Ms 42772, and others from Rose to 
Pretyman at that time in Pretyman Ms 435/44. The Bishop’s account of 
Downing Street on receipt of the news from Nelson at the Nile is also to be found 
loc. cit. Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 048 has a letter to Pitt from Mornington on the 
victory’s possible effect. 


CHAPTER VI 


Lecky’s great History of Ireland in the Exghteenth Century, WI—V (1892 edn.) for long 
towered over the scene for Ireland. Much work has been done since, for which 
David Dixon, New Foundations: Ireland, 1660-1800 (1987) is a good introduction. In 
the multi-volume New History of Ireland the relevant volume is IV, ed. ‘T.W. Moody 
and WE. Vaughan (1986), in which L.M. Cullen contributes to the economic 
treatment and R.B. McDowell to the political. Both have published valuable 
studies: the former An Economic History of Ireland since 1660 (1972), the latter Irish 
Public Opinion 1750-1800 (1944) and Ireland in the Age of Imperialism and Reform 
1760-1801 (1979). See also, more recently, Nationalism and Popular Protest in Ireland, 
ed. C.H.E. Philpin (1987), and Cultures et pratiques politiques en France et en Irelande, 
XVIE-XVITI siécle . . ., ed. Louis M. Cullen and Louis Bergeron (1991). E.M. 
Johnston, Great Britain and Ireland 1760-1800 (1963) is helpful on the administrative 
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and political structure. Marianne Elliott, Stanley H. Palmer and also Roger Wells 
(Chs. I, IV above) are required reading for the final years of the century; ‘Thomas 
Pakenham, The Year of Liberty, The Story of the Great Irish Rebellion of 1798 (1969) tells 
the story of their centrepiece, and Desbriére (Ch. I above) covers the scene from 
France. G.C. Bolton examines The Passing of the Insh Act of Union (1966). 

Among biographies, A.W. Malcolmson provides an important study of the 
influential John Foster, The Politics of the Anglo—Inish Ascendancy (1978). Jupp’s life of 
Lord Grenville (Ch. I above) is very useful, and so is H.M. Hyde’s The Rise of 
Castlereagh (1933). Primary published sources include Cornwallis’ Correspondence 
(Ch. I above), The Correspondence of the Right Hon. John Beresford, . . .ed. the Right Hon. 
William Beresford, 11 (1854), Memoirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, Second 
Marquess of Londonderry, edited by his Brother, Charles Vane, Third Marquess of 
Londonderry, I-IV (1848-9), L.C.G. IH, Il, H.M.C., Dropmore, [V—V, Buckingham, 
I, A.C., I, Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of Minto, from 1751 to 1806, ed. 
by the Countess of Minto, II (1874). Stanhope, I, Appendix, Ashbourne (Ch. III 
above), J. Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon (Ch. II above), contain significant letters 
and papers; Correspondence of the Prince of Wales (Ch. II above), IV (1967), those on 
the offer of himself for Lord Lieutenant. 

The debates in Dublin are covered in Reports of Debates in the House of Commons in 
Treland [1796-1800] (1797-1800); those at Westminster in PR., 3rd ser., VII-IX, XI 
(1799-1801), The Senator, XXI-XXIV (nd), PH., XXXIV-XXXV_ (1810). 
Maurice Hastings, Parliament House . . . (1950) alludes to the physical alterations 
introduced to the British House of Commons by the Union, described more fully 
in Orlo Cyprian Williams, “The Topography of the Old House of Commons’ 
(unpublished; a copy is held by the Department of the Environment). 

Unpublished material abounds, on either side of the Irish Sea: on this side in 
the Home Office files in P.R.O., H.O. 100/66—100, 123/4-5, 19-21, augmented 
by Pitt’s papers in P.R.O. 30/8/320-30 and the Dacres Adams Mss formerly 
P.R.O. 30/58/2-3, and by Camden’s in Camden Mss U840 Co8, 102, 106, 112, 
0107-0110, 0153-0209. Of interest also are B.L. Add. Mss 59254—5 (Grenville), 
33103-6, 119 (Thomas Pelham), 34.455 (Auckland), 37844—5, 37847 (Windham), 
Canning Ms 2qd, Pretyman Ms 435/44. 


CHAPTERS VII & VIII 


The material on negotiations for a new Coalition is covered largely in the 
Notes on Sources for Ch. V above, to which may be added for background to the 
later phase T.C.W. Blanning, The Ongins of the French Revolutionary Wars (1986), ch. 
6, and Norman Frank Richards, ‘British Policy and the Problem of Monarchy in 
France, 1789~1802’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1954). Texts of treaties 
are taken from The Consolidated Treaty Series, 54 (Ch. V above). D.C. Elliot, ‘The 
Grenville Mission to Berlin, 1799’ (The Huntington Library Quarterly, XVII) is 
helpful for a critical year, and of the works cited earlier Duffy’s thesis on the 
Austrian alliance and Mackesy’s Statesmen at War are essential reading for policy in 
these Chs. A useful balance for Mackesy is provided by Paul W. Schroeder in ‘The 
Collapse of the Second Coalition’ (The Journal of Modern History, 59, no. 2). 
Maurice Hutt, 2 (Ch. I above), Wynne Lewis, The Second Vendée, The Continuity of 
the Counter-Revolution in the Department of the Gard, 1789-1815 (1978), Jacques 
Godechot, The Counter-Revolution, Doctrine and Action 1789-1804 (transl. 1972), are 
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authorities for France; Simon Schama, Patriots and Liberators, Revolution in the 
Netherlands 1780-1873 (1977) sets the scene in the other region from which much 
was expected in 1799. Fortescue, [V-Part I (Ch. I above) disparages the British 
Government’s handling of the Dutch expedition; Alfred H. Burne, The Noble Duke 
of York (ibid), and Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, 1793-1801, A Memoir by his 
Son, James, Lord Dunfermline (1861) argue the case for the British commanders. 
Richard Saxby, “The Blockade of Brest in the Revolutionary War’ (The Mariner’s 
Mirror, 78, no. 1) supplements works cited in Ch. V above. Parliamentary debates 
are covered in Ch. VI above, with the addition of PR., 9rd ser., X. 

Primary published sources for the Continent include von Vivenot and 
Zeissberg, and Arkhw Vorontsova (both Ch. V above), and Hermann Hiiffer, Quellen 
zur Geschichte der Zertalters der franzosischen Revolution, I (1900). See also The Paget Papers: 
Diplomatic and Other Correspondence of . . . Sir Arthur Paget, 1794-1807, ed. Sir Augustus 
B. Paget, I (1896), for Bavaria, and The Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Eliot, WU (Ch. VI 
above) for Austria. Wickham’s Correspondence, II (Ch. Il above) sheds light on his 
overt as well as his covert diplomatic activities. H.M.C., Dropmore, [V—V — supple- 
mented by Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon (Ch. Il above) — contain material of 
central interest; Diary of Windham, Private Papers of Spencer, 11 (Ch. I above), I], ed. 
Rear Admiral H.W. Richmond (1923), L.C.G. III, I, may also be consulted. 

Manuscript material is voluminous. P.R.O., W.O. 1/179-82, 6/20,25 are con- 
cerned with the Dutch expedition, 1/408 with the missions of Malcolm and of 
Maitland to Flanders, 1/411 with Home Popham’s to Russia. Foreign Office files 
are in PR.O., FO. 5, Series II/22, 25A (United States of America), 7/53-7 
(Austria), 9/17-18 (Bavaria), 14/1 (Brunswick), 33/17—19 (Hamburg), 37/59, 38/4 
(Holland and Flanders, Frontiers of Holland), 64/52-5 (Prussia), 65/40—5 
(Russia), 70/11-12 (The Two Sicilies), 73/27 (Sweden), 74/22-8 (Switzerland), 
82/2 (Wiirttemberg). 

The most useful volumes in Pitt’s papers are P.R.O. 30/8/12 (Hester Countess 
of Chatham), ror (Countess of Chatham), 102 (Sir Charles Grey), 106 (York), 119 
(Camden), 122 (Chatham), 140 (Grenville), 147 (Huskisson), 160 (Admiral 
Mitchell), 191 (Vorontsov), 197 (memoranda), 240, 243a (army), 335 (France), 336 
(Holland), 339 (Empire and Austria); and the Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/2 contain letters of interest from Windham, Chatham, and particularly 
Grenville. Stanhope Ms U1590 $5 09/53 in the Centre for Kentish Studies has a 
memorandum in Pitt’s hand on a landing at Brest. Of other collections, Spencer’s 
papers contain a series of letters from Thomas Grenville in Berlin (B.L. Add. Ms 
temporary Althorp G33), and G208-13 supplement his published private 
Admiralty correspondence. There is some material in Dundas’s papers in B.L. 
Add. Mss 4o1o1-2 and S.R.O., Melville Castle Mss GD 51/1/529, 548; in 
Huskisson’s, B.L. Add. Mss 38735, 38759, 38764; and Windham’s, B.L. Add. Mss 
37844, 37846, 37877-8. Canning Ms 63 has Grenville’s interesting letter on the 
question of the Foreign Secretary’s going in person to Holland. Grenville’s own 
private correspondence is published extensively in H.M.C., Dropmore, IV; but 
further material from his voluminous papers (many duplicating the FO. volumes) 
may be found particularly in B.L. Add. Mss 59028-9, 59033, 59045, 59052, 59061, 
59076-7, 59306 (Cabinet Minutes). There is more in his correspondence with his 
brother Thomas in the Stowe Mss at the Huntington Library in California; but 
this has been combed and noted so fully by Mackesy (Ch. I above) that it would be 
otiose to particularise here. Little of importance for the period can be gleaned 
from Thomas’s papers in B.L.; but see Add. Mss 41852, 41854-5. 
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The theses of Patrick O’Brien and Richard Cooper (Ch. I above) are prime 
sources for Ch. IX. See also O’Brien, ‘The Political Economy of British 
Taxation, 1660-1815” (Ec.H.R. (Abbreviations), XLI, no. 1), O’Brien and Peter 
Mathias, ‘Taxation in Britain and France, 1715-1810 . . .’ (The Journal of Economic 
History, 5, no. 3), and Cooper, ‘William Pitt, Taxation, and the Needs of War’ (Ch. 
IV above); also Dowell, Kennedy, and for the Land Tax W.R. Ward (Ch. IV), and 
for the background of central management J.E.D. Binney, British Public Finance 
and Administration 1774-1792 (1958). Arthur Hope-Jones, Income Tax in the Napoleonic 
Wars (Ch. IV above) greatly advanced knowledge of the subject, and A. 
Farnsworth, Addington, Author of the Modern Income Tax (1951) — a claim discussed in 
Ch. XIX below ~ is useful here on Pitt’s abortive second bill of April 1800. Henry 
Beeke, Observations on the Produce of the Income Tax (1799, enlarged edn. 1800) sup- 
plies an interesting contemporary view of early yields, whose figures may be 
obtained from B.R. Mitchell and Phyllis Deane, Abstract of British Historical 
Statistics (1962; enlarged edn. 1988) with comment on them in Phyllis Deane and 
WA. Cole, British Economic Growth 1688-1959, Trends and Structure (1962), Appendix 
II. Parliamentary debates are important, in particular PR., 3rd ser., VII, X, XU, 
XV (1799-1801), PH., XXXIV. Pitt’s papers in P.R.O. 30/8 contain much mater- 
ial: in 136 (Fordyce), 170 (Mitford), 183 (Samuel Thornton), 196-7, 235, and, 
within the series of files on finance 272—305, particularly 273-4, 278-82, 304. 
P.R.O. 30/8/341 includes a misdated memorandum; Dacres Adams Mss for- 
merly P.R.O. 30/58/8, one undated on the redemption of the Land Tax. The 
Treasury Board Minutes for the period occupy P.R.O., T 29/73-7. Some remarks 
of interest occur in Pretyman Mss 435/44, 45, B.L. Add. Ms 42772 (Rose), B.L. 
Loan Ms 72 vol. 54 (Hawkesbury), the published diaries of Rose, I (Ch. III above), 
and of Charles Abbot, The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, 
ed. by his Son, Charles, Lord Colchester (1861), I. 

Selected publications on loans and credit and monetary policy are mentioned 
in the Note on Sources for Ch. I. The rest of Pitt’s files PR.O. 30/8/272—305 are 
necessary to gauge his knowledge of the state of duties and stamps, and 275 con- 
tains papers on the National Debt. E.L. Hargreaves, The National Debt (1930) 
remains useful on that subject, as indeed does J.J. Grellier, The History of the 
National Debt, from the Revolution of 1688 to the Beginning of the Year 1800... . (1810). The 
same author’s The Terms of All the Loans which have been Raised for the Public Service 
during the Last Fifty Years (1799), and William Newmarch, On the Loans Raised by Mr. 
Pitt during the First French War, 1793-1801 . . . (1855) are valuable. 

Dearth, disaffection, and the connexions between them attract much atten- 
tion. The complexities of the problems are observed in R.B. Outhwaite, Dearth, 
Public Policy and Socral Disturbance in England, 1550-1800 (1991). Bearing them in 
mind, and while I cannot agree with the balance of Roger Wells’s political con- 
clusions in his study of Insurrection (Ch. I above), his Wretched Faces, Famine in 
Wartime England 1793-1801 (1988) has furnished a basis on which to discuss the 
dimensions of shortage and of the discontent in the years around the turn of the 
century. Some earlier works on agricultural matters are noticed in my II, Notes 
for Ch. XII, to which should be added the Cambridge Agrarian History of England 
and Wales, vol. 6, 1750-1850, ed. G.E. Mingay (1989). Much has been written on 
the question of unrest since E.P. Thompson published the first edition of The 
Making of the English Working Class in 1963. Some of it may be found in the Notes 
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on Sources for my II, Chs. IV & V; and I would repeat or add here, highly selec- 
tively from a substantial literature, John Stevenson, Popular Disturbances in England, 
1700-1870 (1979) and, more specifically, in ch. 3 of Britain and the French Revolution, 
1789-1815 (Ch. II above), John Bohstedt, Riots and Community Politics in England and 
Wales 1790-1810 (1983), Ian Gilmour, Riot, Risings and Revolution, Governance and 
Violence in Exghteenth-Century England (1992). Local and regional attitudes and 
responses are of course of central importance, and have been increasingly inves- 
tigated — examples can be found through bibliographies; a wide introductory 
survey is available in A. Charlesworth, An Aélas of Rural Protest in Britain, 1548-1900 
(1982); and three urban studies may serve as illustrations, J. Ann Hone, For the 
Cause of Truth, Radicalism in London 1796-1821 (1982), John Money, Experience and 
Identity, Birmingham and the West Midlands 1760-1800 (1977), C.B. Jewson, The Jacobin 
City, A Portrait of Norwich in its Relation to the French Revolution 1788-1802 (1978). All 
three embrace broad fronts in the debate between the respective cases for the 
strengths and influences of loyalism and radicalism; the latter ranging from hos- 
tility to the Government, through movements for political and social reform, to 
revolutionary feelings and activities. Clear opposing conclusions are reached by 
Roger Wells in Jnsurrection (above) and Ian R. Christie in Stress and Stability in Late 
Exghteenth-Century Britain, Reflections on the British Avoidance of Revolution (1984); and 
see also studies of policing and of the Courts cited in Ch. IV above. But the 
debate moves on. Books and articles by Emsley and by Cookson (Ch. IV above), 
Linda Colley, Britons, Forging the Nation 1707-1837 (ibid), take their place with eg 
R.R. Dozier, For King, Country and Constitution: The English Loyalists and the French 
Revolution (1983), Robert Hole (as one example of the denominational factor), 
Pulpits, Politics and Public Order in England, 1760-1832 (1989), and chronologically 
more narrowly in ch. 1 of The French Revolution and British Popular Politics, ed. Mark 
Philp (1991), H.T. Dickinson, ‘Popular Conservatism and Militant Loyalism, 
1789-1815’ in his edited Britain and the French Revolution (above), David Eastwood in 
‘Patriotism and the English State in the 1790s’ (The French Revolution and British 
Popular Politics, above). J.C.D. Clark, English Society, 1688-1832, Ideology, Social 
Structure and Political Practice during the Ancien Regime (1985) is a central document in 
the rediscovery of the confessional state. Mark Philp, “The Fragmented Ideology 
of Reform’, together with Eastwood and with John Dinwiddy, ‘Interpretations of 
Anti-Jacobinism’ (all in Philp’s edited volume, above) bring a note of scepticism 
to balance the more enthusiastic advocates for the effects of traditionalist teach- 
ings. In a different framework, C.R. Dobson, Masters and Journeymen, a prehistory of 
industrial relations, 1717-1800 (1980), John Rule, The Experience of Labour in Eighteenth- 
Century History (1981), John V. Orth, Combination and Conspiracy: A Legal History of 
Trade Unionism, 1721-1906 (1991) are important. David Eastwood, Governing Rural 
England, Tradition and Transformation in Local Government 1780-1840 (1994) demon- 
strates from the point of vantage of the main instruments of social order the role 
of applying poor and price laws and conventions; themes treated in works, cited 
in the context of the dearth of 1795 but for the most part equally applicable here, 
in my II, Note on Sources to Ch. XII. The ever continuing discussion among eco- 
nomic historians, economists and econometrists over the standard of living of the 
population is best followed in the latest current articles and reviews in the appro- 
priate journals. 

Parliamentary proceedings are highly important for policies in Ch. X. PR., 3rd 
ser., VIII-XV may be compared with The Senator, XXUI-—XXVI (nd), the last par- 
ticularly for the Combination Acts which PH., XX XIV—XXXV ignore. H.C.7, 
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54-6 and H.L.7,, XLII (Abbreviations) are useful for the passage of legislation, 
and Sessional Papers of the House of Commons in the Eighteenth Century, ed. Sheila 
Lambert, vols. 131, 121 (1975) are of great interest. 

Correspondence and diaries for this Ch. include the Life of Wilberforce (Ch. I 
above), III, his Private Papers, ed. A.M. Wilberforce (1897), A.C., IV, H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1, H.M.C., Kenyon, Diary and Correspondence of Colchester, 1 (above). 
Manuscript material is plentiful. In Pitt’s papers, PR.O. 30/8/291 (corn), 308 
(relief of the poor) are particularly helpful, and 148 (journeymen), 152 (Lord 
Liverpool), 177 (Lord Sheffield), 178 (Sir John Sinclair), 193 (Arthur Young) 
convey specimens of opinions and advice, as do the Dacres Adams Mss formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/3 for Grenville. This last also has a letter from Hawkesbury on the 
London Bread Company, on which see also Liverpool’s thoughts on economic 
principles in B.L. Add. Ms 38311. Further sources are B.L. Add. Ms 42772, 
Pretyman Ms 435/44 (Rose and Pretyman), Harrowby Mss vol. XXXIV at 
Sandon Hall in Staffordshire (Pitt on importation of corn), P.R.O., P.-C. 2/153, 
B.T. 5/11-12, H.O. 42/48-56. 


CHAPTERS XI & XII 


The locus classicus for the study of British strategy after the failure of the expe- 
dition to Holland in 1799 is Piers Mackesy’s War Without Victory, The Downfall of 
Pitt 1799-1802 (1984); taking over chronologically from its predecessor (Ch. I 
above), overtaking A.B. Rodger (Ch. V above) for the same years, and supersed- 
ing Fortescue’s comments in his IV-Part I (ibid), though this last remains impor- 
tant for detail. Biographical studies for commanders include Lord Dunfermline’s 
of his father Abercromby (Chs. VII & VII above) and Walter Frewin Lord, Sir 
Thomas Maitland (1897); Home Popham’s contribution in Russia is followed in 
Hugh Popham, A Damned Cunning Fellow . . . (1991); Mahan (Ch. V above), I, ch. X 
remains well worth reading on Sidney Smith in the Mediterranean. For works on 
the navy see the Notes to Chs. V, VII & VIII, to which may be added R.C. 
Anderson, Naval Wars in the Baltic During the Sailing-Ship Epoch, 1522-1850 (1910) and 
Naval Wars in the Levant, 1559-1833 (1952). Duffy’s Soldiers, Sugar, and Seapower (Ch. 
V) deals succinctly with the war’s closing phase in Central American waters; C. 
Northcote Parkinson considers the War in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1815 (1954). 

Parliamentary debates on Bonaparte’s peace message of December 1799 may 
be followed in PR., 3rd ser., X, The Senator, XXIV, PH., XXXIV, the last being the 
most comprehensive. Coverage for the period is as in the Note to Chs. [IX & X. 

For the place of counter-revolution in France see Chs. VII & VIII above. For 
policy in general, add to The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1 (Ch. I), 
Jupp, Lord Grenville (ibid), Sherwig, Guineas and Gunpowder, Duffy, ‘British War 
Policy’, Roidier, Baron Thugut (all Ch. V); H.M. Bowman, Preliminary Stages of the 
Peace of Amiens . . . November 1799—March 1801 (1899); D. Gregory, Minorca, The 
Illusory Prize: A History of the British Occupancy . . . between 1708 and 1802 (1990); Guy 
Stanton Ford, Hanover and Prussia 17951803, A Study in Neutrality (1903); Hugh 
Ragsdale, Detente in the Napoleonic Era, Bonaparte and the Russians (1980), Lobanoy- 
Rostovsky, Russia and Europe (Ch. V), Ole Feldbaeck, Denmark and the Armed 
Neutrality, 1600-1 (1980), the same author on “The Foreign Policy of Paul I: An 
Interpretation’ (Jarbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, IV, pt. 2), Roderick E. McGrew, 
Paul I of Russia, 1754-1801 (1992), Saul, Russia in the Mediterranean (Ch. V), M.S. 
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Anderson, The Eastern Question 1774-1923, A Study in International Relations (1966), 
Naff, ‘Ottoman Diplomacy and the Great European Powers, 1797-1802’ (Ch. V), 
T. Stanford Shaw, Between New and Old, The Ottoman Empire under Selim III (1971), 
Schroeder, “The Collapse of the Second Coalition’ (Ch. VIII above). 

The question of Egypt has attracted increasing attention. Its ramifications for 
British policy in Asia will bé noticed in that for Ch. XHI below. But one should 
mention here Frangois Charles-Roux, L’Angleterre et V’expédition francaise en Egypte (2 
vols., 1925), aS an introduction to Ingram’s important study Commitment to Empire 
(Ch. V). The biographies of Dundas by Cyril Matheson, The Life of Henry Dundas, 
First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811 (1933) and Holden Furber, Henry Dundas, First 
Viscount Melville, 1742-1811 (1931) are naturally relevant; and see further J. Holland 
Rose, “The Political Reactions to Bonaparte’s Eastern Expedition’ (E.H.R., 
XLIV, no. 1), Edward B. Jones, ‘Henry Dundas, India, and British Reactions to 
Bonaparte’s Invasion of Egypt, 1798-1801" (Proceedings of the South Carolina 
EMistorical Association, 1973). 

Documents bearing on strategy are published in Private Papers of Spencer, 1V 
(Ch. V above), The Keith Papers, Selected from the Letters and Papers of Admiral the 
Viscount Reith, 11, ed. Christopher Lloyd (1950), The Dispatches and Letters of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Nelson, 111, ed. Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas (1846), Sir John Barrow, 
Life and Correspondence of Sir William Sidney Smith, Il (1848), The Diary of Sir John 
Moore, 1, ed. J.F. Maurice (1904). L.C.G. IT, UI, and two additional letters pub- 
lished by W.B. Hamilton in ‘Some Letters of George IIT’ (The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, LX VIII, no. 3), illustrate the King’s fast-growing unease; and see also 
The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas Lord Glenbervie, 1, ed. F. Bickley (1928). For diplo- 
macy see the Note to Chs. VI & VIII above. Sir Francis Piggott and W.T- 
Omond, Documentary History of the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 (1919) is 
helpful. 

Despatches are contained in PR.O., FO. 7/57—62 (Austria), 9/18—-21 
(Bavaria), 22/35-9, 97/118 (Denmark), 27/54-6 (France, 55 being for Otto), 
31/10-11 (German States), 33/19—-21, 97/241-2 (Hamburg), 38/5 (Frontiers of 
Holland), 42/3-4 (Ionian Islands), 43/34 (Italian States and Rome), 49/2 
(Malta), 63/31-5 (Portugal), 64/55—60 (Prussia), 65/44-7 (Russia), 67/28—-9 
(Sardinia), 68/13-14 (Saxony), 70/12-15 (The Two Sicilies), 72/46 (Spain), 
73/27-8, 97/399 (Sweden), 74/25-35 (Switzerland), 78/21-30 (Turkey), 
79/17-18 (Tuscany), 81/13 (Venice), 82/2 (Wiirttemberg). PR.O., W.O. 6/21 
includes instructions for expeditions, and 6/55 orders to Minorca. P.R.O., 
Adm. 2/139—40 are equally relevant, and the Board’s Minutes are in Adm. 
3/123-5. Pitt’s files hold correspondence and papers in PR.O. 30/8/1o01 
(Chatham), 119 (Camden), 120 (Canning), 140 (Grenville), 157 (Dundas), 195-7, 
243 (memorandum by Dundas), 339; and there is further material in the Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/3 and 8. Within a range of scattered 
sources, Grenville’s unpublished papers in B.L. under countries and correspon- 
dents, and in Add. Ms 59306 for Cabinet Minutes, again complement H.M.C., 
Dropmore, V1; there are papers for Dundas in B.L. Add. Mss 4o101~-2, John 
Rylands Library Manchester Eng. Ms 907, S.R.O., Melville Castle Mss GD 
51/1/725/1 (as well as duplicated papers widely spread among the recipients’ 
collections); for Spencer in B.L. Add. Mss temporary Althorp G38—40; for 
Huskisson in B.L. Add. Mss 38736, 38759; for Canning in Canning Mss 29d, 30; 
for Rose in Pretyman Ms 435/44; for Windham in B.L. Add. Ms 37924, and in 
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Ministers’ retrospectives on the Government’s wartime achievement are 
given in Ch. XVII below. George Rose’s defence of its economic and financial 
performance, A Brief Examination into the Increase of the Revenue, Commerce, and 
Manufactures of Great Britain from 1792 to 1799, was published in the latter year, to 
run quickly into succeeding edns. I have found the following of particular help 
amid a range of publications in past decades: E.R. Wrigley and R.S. Schofield, 
The Population History of England 1541-1871 . . . (1981), M.W. Flinn, Scottish 
Population History from the 17th Century to the 19305 (1977), Land, Labour and Population 
in the Industrial Revolution, ed. E.L. Jones and G.E. Mingay (1967), particularly for 
A.H. John’s ch. on ‘Farming in Wartime: 1793-1815’; Judith Blow Willams, 
British Commercial Policy and Trade Expansion, 1750-1850 (1972), Ralph Davis, The 
Industrial Revolution and British Overseas Trade (1979); N.F.R. Crafts, British Economic 
Growth during the Industrial Revolution (1985) — including some significant correc- 
tions to Mitchell and Deane’s tables (see Ch. IX above) and following a series of 
articles —, Phyllis Deane, ‘War and Industrialisation’ in War and Economic 
Development, Essays in Memory of David Joslin, ed. JM. Winter (1975), W.A. Cole, 
‘Economic Growth Revisited’ (Explorations in Economic History, 10, no. 4); A.D. 
Gayer, W.W. Rostow and A.J. Schwartz, The Growth and Fluctuation of the British 
Economy, 1790-1850 (2 vols., 1953), T.S. Ashton, Economic Fluctuations in England 
1700-1800 (1959), Julian Hoppit, ‘Financial Crises in Eighteenth-Century 
England’ (Ec.H.R., Second Series, XX XIX, no. 1) and Risk and Failure in English 
Business 1700-1800 (1987), PH. Duffy, Bankruptcy and Insolvency in London during the 
Industrial Revolution (1985); J.L. Anderson, ‘Aspects of the Effect on the British 
Economy of the Wars against France, 1793-1815’ (Australian Economic History 
Review, XI, no. 1), Glenn Hueckel, ‘War and the British Economy, 1793-1815: A 
General Equilibrium Analysis’ (Explorations in Economic History, 10, no. 4), 
Francois Crouzet, “The Impact of the French Wars on the British Economy’ in 
Britain and the French Revolution, ed. Dickinson (Ch. I] above) and Britain Ascendant: 
Comparative Studies in Franco—Bntish Economic History (1990), Patrick Karl O’Brien, 
“The Impact of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, 1793-1815, on the 
Long-Run Growth of the British Economy’ (the Braudel Center Review, XII, 
no. 3). 

The British concept of empire in its initial stages is illustrated in Daniel 
Szechi and David Hayton, ‘John Bull’s Other Kingdoms, the English govern- 
ment of Scotland and Ireland’ (Britain in the First Age of Party 1680-1750, Essays 
Presented to Geoffrey Holmes, ed. Clyve Jones, 1987), and in more familiar guise in 
Richard Koebner’s Empire (1961). A stimulating survey of a crucial period is to 
be found in C.A. Bayley, Imperial Meridian, The British Empire and the World, 
1780-1830 (1989); an economic analysis of fundamental importance in PJ. 
Cairn and A.G. Hopkins, British Imperialism and Expansion, 1688-1814 (1993). For 
the themes followed in this Ch. there is material in John Manning Ward, 
Colonial Self-Government, The British Experience 1759-1856 (1976), Imperial 
Reconstruction 1763-1840, Select Documents on the Constitutional History of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, I, ed. FW. Madden with D.K. Fieldhouse (1987), 
A.F. McFadden, “The Imperial Machinery of the Younger Pitt’ in Essays in 
British History Presented to Sir Keith Feiling, ed. H.R. Trevor-Roper (1964), D. 
Mackey, ‘Direction and Purpose in British Imperial Policy, 1783-1801’ (H.7,, 
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The question of the slave trade has of course long received continuing atten- 
tion, some of which is cited in the Note on Sources to my I, Ch. XIII. Eric 
Williams’s Capitalism and Slavery (194.4) has given rise to ‘A Critique’ by Roger T. 
Anstey (Ec.H.R., 2nd ser., XXI, no. 3) and British Capitalism and Caribbean Slavery: 
The Legacy of Eric Williams, ed. Barbara L. Solow and Stanley L. Engerman 
(1987). Other contributions ‘have been J.R. Ward, British West Indian Slavery, 
1750-1634, The Process of Amelioration (1988), Seymour Drescher, Econocide, British 
Slavery in the Era of Abolition 1760-1810 (1977), and further on figures David 
Richardson, ‘Slave Exports from West and West-Central Africa, 1710-1810 . . .’ 
(The Journal of African History, 30, no. 1). The process of the abolition of the trade 
itself is followed closely in Anstey’s The Atlantic Slave Trade and British Abolition 
1760-1810 (1975), and see Alan M. Rose, ‘Pitt and the Achievement of Abolition’ 
(The Journal of Negro History, XXXIX, no. 3), P.C. Lipscomb, ‘William Pitt and 
the Abolition Question: A Review of an Historical Controversy’ (Proceedings of 
the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, XII, Pt. 1V). David Turley, The Culture of 
Enghsh Antislavery 1780-1860 (1991), and Seymour Drescher, ‘Whose Abolition? 
Popular Pressure and the Ending of the Bristol Slave Trade’ (Past & Present, no. 
143) investigate the influences, some of them changing, within the country. Pitt’s 
own papers on the Caribbean, which are not particularly revealing, are in 
P.R.O. 30/8/148—52: he talked, with Wilberforce (but see loc. cit. 189, Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4) and others, more than he discussed his 
ideas on paper; and see the biographies of Wilberforce, by his sons (Ch. I 
above), by Robin Furneaux (1974), and John Pollock (1977). Papers for the other 
main British possession in the Western hemisphere, Canada, are in P.R.O. 
30/8/346-7. 

In addition to Ingram, Commitment to Empire, and to Naff and Stanton and 
Shaw on the Ottoman Empire (all Chs. XI & XII above), I have drawn for the 
East on John Marlowe, Perfidious Albion: The Origins of Anglo-French Rwalry in the 
Levant (1971), J.B. Kelly, Britain and the Persian Gulf, 1795-1880 (1968), M.E. Yapp, 
Strategies of British India, Britain, Iran and Afghanistan 1798-1850 (1980), Ingram, 
Bntain’s Persian Connection 1798-1828 . . . (1992). Lobanov-Rostovsky (Ch. V 
above), Feldbaeck, McGrew (Chs. XI & XII) discuss Russia’s aims, as do J. Lee 
Schniedman, “The Proposed Invasion of India by Russia and France in 1801’ 
(The Journal of Indian History, XXXV) and John W. Strong, ‘Russia’s Plans for 
an Invasion of India in 1801’ (Canadian Slavonic Papers, VI). PJ. Marshall, the 
pre-eminent authority for India itself within the British context in the 18th 
century, provides an introductory survey in Problems of Empire, Britain and India 
1757-1813 (1968). Sir Penderel Moon, The British Conquest and Dominion of India 
(1989) is a fine account. Iris Butler, The Eldest Brother, The Marquess Wellesley, The 
Duke of Wellington’s Eldest Brother (1973) portrays the principal British figure in 
the subcontinent in these fateful years. His policies are displayed in The 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis Wellesley (Ch. V above); his 
relations with London more confidentially in Two Views of British India, The 
Private Correspondence of Mr. Dundas and Lord Wellesley, 1790-1801, ed. Edward 
Ingram (1970). The treatment in Furber’s biography of Dundas (Chs. XI & 
XII above) is strong on Indian affairs; and the bulk of that statesman’s ms 
sources — in S.R.O. and N.L.S. (Abbreviations), the John Rylands Library at 
Manchester, the former India Office Library (now B.L.) in London — com- 
pared with Pitt’s in Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4-5 reflects a 
balance that neither man abused. 
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Arthur Aspinall, The Cabinet Council 1783-1835 (1952) and Richard Pares, Aing 
George III and the Politicians (1953) are basic studies for the Cabinet to which may be 
added I.R. Christie, ‘The Cabinet in the Reign of George HI’ in his Myth and 
Reality in Late-Eighteenth Century Politics (Ch. TV above) and, focused more directly 
on the period of this Chapter, E. Willis, ‘Cabinet Politics and Executive Policy- 
Making Procedures, 1794-1801’ in Albion, VII, no. 1. There are useful documents, 
from Parliamentary debates, correspondence, diaries and memoirs, in English 
Historical Documents 1783-1832, ed. A. Aspinall and E. Anthony Smith (1959), Part 
I, B, and, above all, in L.C.G. II, II-IV. Pitt’s papers in the P.R.O. 30/8 series 
contain no file comparable with Grenville’s of (selected) Cabinet Minutes in B.L. 
Add. Ms 59306, and impressions of his dealings with his colleagues and position 
as First Minister derive from the proceedings and statements and allusions in the 
range of sources used for other Chapters. Evidence of Cabinet meetings and 
attendance from London newspapers in these years is interesting, though far 
from conclusive. 

The administration of the armed forces has naturally attracted much attention. 
C.M. Clode, The Military Forces of the Crown, Their Administration and Government (2 
vols., 1869), and Fortescue’s History of the British Army, IV-Part II (Ch. I above) 
should not be neglected. Richard Glover, Peninsular Preparation, The Reform of the 
Bnitish Army 1795-1809 (1963), J.R. Western, The English Militia in the Enghteenth 
Century, J.E. Cookson, “The English Volunteer Movements of the French wars’ 
(both Ch. IV above) — together with some stimulating articles on specific corps -, 
throw valuable lights on the land forces, regular and auxiliary, and Glover extends 
the examination by Arthur Forbes of A History of the Army Ordnance Service (1929). 
David Gates investigates a significant specific question in The British Light Infantry 
Arm, ¢ 1790-1815: us Creation, Training and Operational Role (1987). 

Michael Lewis gave a pioneering rigour to A Social History of the Navy 1783-1815 
(1960), and some other, administrative studies are cited in my II — Christopher 
Oprey, ‘Schemes for the Reform of Naval Recruitment, 1793-1815’ (Ch. IV 
above), Clive Emsley, “The Recruitment of Petty Offenders during the French 
Wars’ (The Mariner’s Mirror, 66, no. 3), N.A.M. Rodger, The Admiralty (1979), arti- 
cles by P.K. Crimmin on its staff and on relations with the Treasury in The 
Marnner’s Mirror, 55, nos. 1 & 3, Bernard Pool, Navy Board Contracts, 1660-1832. . . 
(1966), Christopher Lloyd and Jack S. Coulter, Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900, U1 
(1961). Paul Webb follows the ‘Construction, Repair and Maintenance in the 
Battle Fleet of the Royal Navy, 1793-1815” in The British Navy and the Use of Naval 
Power in the Eighteenth Century, ed. Jeremy M. Black and Philip Woodfine (1988). 
R.A. Morriss, The Royal Dockyards during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars (1981) 
is an authoritative study to which Jonathan Coad, Historic Architecture of the Royal 
Navy . . . (1983) is an architectural complement. Michael Steer, “The Blockade of 
Brest and the Victualling of the Western Squadron, 1793-1805” (The Mariner’s 
Mirror, 76, no. 4), examines a specific problem. 

One contemporary published source of primary material joins the 
Departmental unpublished files to underpin secondary accounts of central 
administration in general: the important 36 reports of the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Finance of 1797, which were printed in series from 1798, 
collectively in vols. XI and XIII of the First Series of Reports in 1803, and may now 
be found in Sessional Papers of the House of Commons in the Eighteenth Century, ed. 
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Sheila Lambert (Chs. IX & X above), vols. 107-114. They were particularly 
searching on the navy, particularly the dockyards. But they covered almost the 
whole of the Government’s financial responsibilities, for which some secondary 
authorities are noted below, providing on the way many of the figures which 
George Rose used in his Brief Examination of 1799 (Ch. XIII above). One office 
however which escaped survey was the Alien Office, annexed to the Home 
Office: an institution whose secrets, of British, Irish and European intelligence 
and British subversion on the Continent, have recently been under investigation, 
by Roger Wells, by Marianne Elliott (both Ch. I above), and most interestingly for 
Europe by Elizabeth Sparrow, whose searches continue but have already yielded 
two articles as given in Ch. II above; and see also, in this grey area, J.J. Kenny, 
‘Lord Whitworth and the Conspiracy against Tsar Paul I: The New Evidence of 
the Kent Archives’ in Slavic Review, xxxvi. On the more regular main civil 
Departments, Henry Roseveare examines The Treasury . . . (1970), R.R. Nelson 
The Home Office 1782-1801 (Ch. IV above), Charles Ronald Middleton The 
Adminstration of British Foreign Policy 1782-1846 (1977). The lists of Office-Holders in 
Modern Britain, 1, WI-VIII, compiled by J.C. Sainty (I-VI) and by J.M. Collinge 
(VII-VIII) (1972-9) are of very real value. Pitt’s surviving papers in P.R.O. 
30/8/255-6 are of interest for the development of the Port of London. 

The practice and procedure of the House of Commons in the greater part of 
the century are covered in P.G.D. Thomas, The House of Commons in the Exghteenth 
Century (1971), while O.C. Williams examines The Clerical Organization of the House of 
Commons 1661-1850 (1954) and Sheila Lambert the legislative procedure of both 
Houses in Bills and Acts . . . (1971). The five volumes of H of P for 1790-1820 
(Abbreviations), ed. R.G. Thorne, are of course essential reading, and among the 
notices of the Members themselves the editor’s own contribution on Pitt is a mas- 
terpiece in miniature. Two recent complementary studies may be mentioned, the 
latter too recent for me to use properly: the more general by Peter J. Jupp, “The 
Landed Elite and Political Authority in Britain c 1760-1850’ (The Journal of British 
Studies, 29, no. 1), and Ian R. Christie, British ‘non-élite’ MPs 1715-1820 (1995). 
Philip Laundy, The Office of Speaker (1964) is a general account; Charles Abbot’s 
Diary and Correspondence of Lord Colchester (Chs. (X—X above) of some use for that 
indefatigable holder of the Chair, and the ms of the diary starting for our pur- 
poses in PR.O. 30/39/32, together with 39/12 (2), 25 are more so. See also his 
entry in H of P, II (again by Thorne). Patrick Howarth, Questions in the House, The 
History of an Unique British Institution (1956) is of interest. Peter Fraser, “The Growth 
of Ministerial Control in the Nineteenth-Century House of Commons’ (£.4.R., 
LXXV, no. CCXCVI) has observations relevant to the immediately preceding 
period. Wilberforce noted some particulars of Pitt’s oratory, to be found in 
Bodleian Library Ms C254. 

The House of Lords has attracted fresh attention in the years since A.S. 
Turberville’s The House of Lords in the Age of Reform 1784-1837 . . . (1958): in Michael 
W. McCahill, Order and Equipowse, The Peerage and the House of Lords, 1783-1806 
(1978), and in articles by himself, by David Large, by G.M. Ditchfield, and by 
James J. Sack — on the Scottish peers, the ‘party of the Crown’, Parliamentary 
reform, Parliamentary patronage, creations in the peerage — assembled in Peers, 
Politics and Power: The House of Lords, 1603-1911, ed. Clyve Jones and David Lewis 
Jones (1986). Maurice F. Bond has produced the authoritative Guide to the Records of 
Parliament (1971). The topography of the old Palace of Westminster before its 
destruction is described in Maurice Hastings, Parliament House, and in greater 
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detail with the stated emphasis in an unpublished account by Orlo Cyprian 
Williams, ‘The Topography of the Old House of Commons’ (both Ch. VI 
above). Pitt’s files in the PR.O. 30/8 series contain miscellaneous papers and lists 
in 234-5, 238. Correspondence on the proposed Order of Merit appears in 143 
(Hawkesbury), 144 (Sir Isaac Heard). 


CHAPTER XV 


Pitt’s correspondence with the King on his resignation was published in 1827 as 
the second part — his first bearing on the question in 1795 of membership of 
Parliament for Irish Roman Catholics — of a volume (assembled by Henry 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter) entitled Letters from His Late Majesty to the Late Lord 
Kenyon on the Coronation Oath, with His Lordship’s Answers: and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 
William Pitt to His Late Majesty, with His Majesty’s Answers, Previous to the Dissolution of 
the Ministry in 1801. Stanhope republished the latter in his III, Appendix, 
Xxili-xxxii. The ms material, some original, some transcribed, had been in the 
possession of the 1st Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Justice, and remains in that of his 
descendant at Gredington in Shropshire. Pitt’s copies of his own letters are in 
PR.O. 30/8/101; the originals of the King’s answers may be found loc. cit., 104. 

Pretyman’s draft account on the events centring on 3~4 February 1801, for the 
unpublished volume of his Life of Pitt, is in B.L. Add. Ms 45107, and again with 
some variations in 45108; and notes and memoranda on the whole affair are scat- 
tered in his papers. The most useful single account of earlier proceedings in 
Cabinet is that of Camden, in Camden Ms U840 0197 at Maidstone. This has 
been printed with a commentary by Richard Willis in Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research, XLIV, no. 110, itself discussed with a different conclusion by 
Charles John Fedorak in ‘Catholic Emancipation and the Resignation of William 
Pitt in 1801’ in Albion, 24, no. 1. Other members of the Cabinet have left us less on 
the various stages of the business affair: among those who likewise resigned, 
Grenville noticeably so, though there is an interesting undated letter to Pitt in the 
Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4; Dundas’s attitude and exertions 
may be seen from a few scattered documents, among them letters to Pitt loc. cit. 
and in P.R.O. 30/8/157, and a hopeful list for a new Cabinet under Pitt in B.L. 
Add. Ms 40102; Spencer’s papers in B.L. yield nothing notable of his own; for 
Windham see his diary in B.L. Add. Ms 37924. For those who did not resign with 
Pitt, there are letters to his brother Chatham from the King in PR.O. 30/8/364, 
from Addington loc. cit. 369 and P.R.O. 30/70/4, and Pitt himself in Ashbourne, 
Pitt: some Chapters of his Life and Times (Ch. III above); for Portland see 
Malmesbury’s diary (Ch. II above), for Liverpool and Loughborough 
Glenbervie’s (Chs. XI & XII), for Loughborough again that of Rose (Ch. III 
above), I. Addington’s position emerges to some extent from that of Charles 
Abbot [Colchester], I (Chs. IX & X), and is discussed in Pellew’s Life of Sidmouth 
(Ch. II above); his papers in the Devon R.O. at Exeter are of course essential 
from his own point of view. The King’s illness is treated in ch. 6 of Ida MacAlpine 
& Richard Hunter, George IIT and the Mad-Business (1969). His views emerge clearly 
above, and in L.C.G. III, II, with Aspinall’s notes. The position of his heir has 
been well summarised by Aspinall in Correspondence of the Prince of Wales, TV (Ch. 
VI above); a problematical surmise of his attitude to Pitt’s future in the event of a 
Regency is raised by a document now in the Royal Archives as RA 3/77. 
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Reactions from men less closely involved — Canning, Pretyman, Auckland, 
Thomas Pelham — emerge likewise in the diaries of Malmesbury, Rose, 
Glenbervie. They show how normally well-informed figures were living on a 
mixed diet of fact, rumour and speculation. Canning’s sentiments as distinct 
from knowledge — his diary in Canning Ms 29d is empty for this period — may be 
gauged in a letter to Pitt of March (Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 02/1). Pretyman cor- 
responded with his wife and received letters from Rose (Pretyman Mss 435/45, 
44). Auckland’s own exertions in self-justification may be seen in A.C., IV. 
Published diaries and correspondence within the political and social world, and 
the London newspapers, convey the atmosphere in the course of the baffling 
drama. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Pitt’s finances, for which sources for earlier years are given in Ch. III above, 
began to yield depressing information shortly before and immediately after he 
resigned. Correspondence and papers between Rose and Pretyman in the latter’s 
Ms 435/44 and the former’s B.L. Add. Ms 42772~—3, Rose’s published diary (Ch. 
III), some accounts in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C44, lists of income and expendi- 
ture in the Saumarez Smith papers, illustrate the process of examination which 
led to the loan subscribed by a circle of the Minister’s friends, for which see 
Stanhope, III, 348 and Pretyman Ms 108/45. Further evidence survives in Pitt’s 
own papers, P.R.O. 30/8/202-3, 218-19. 

The Saumarez Smith Mss continue to be valuable for the next three years, as 
do Coutts’s ledgers (Ch. III above) over the whole period. The sale of Holwood, 
as one measure of economy, is covered in Stanhope Mss U1590 S5 C44, 60/6. 
The Saumarez Smith papers provide some information on purchases of books; 
Pretyman Ms 561:21 contains the list of those at Walmer at Pitt’s death. Walmer 
itself begins to figure more prominently in the financial records at this time. A 
good account of life there is given in ch. V of The Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston, The Personal History of Walmer Castle and Its Lords Warden (1927); but 
some details can also be gained, at a period when memories could still be tapped, 
from Stephen Pritchard, The History of Deal and Its Neighbourhood (1864), itself cor- 
rected in places by John Laker, History of Deal (1917). Other accounts occur in John 
Lyon, The History of the Town and Port of Dover (2 vols., 1813), R.S. Elvin, The History 
of Walmer and Walmer Castle (privately printed, 1894), Ernest Law, Walmer Castle 
Illustrated — with a Catalogue of the Pictures, Prints and Furniture (1906); and there is a 
good official Guade (first published in 1952). Pitt’s biographer Stanhope printed for 
private circulation in 1866 Notes and Extracts of Letters referring to Mr. Pitt and Walmer 
Castle 1801-1806, and this was published in Miscellanies. Collected and Edited by Earl 
Stanhope. Second Series (1872). Reminiscences of life at the Castle were published in 
Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope . . . (3 vols., 1845). They must be treated with the 
caution required for this source throughout; but her contemporary descriptions 
may be found in letters to Francis Jackson in Stanhope Ms U1590 C240, pub- 
lished in the Duchess of Cleveland’s The Life and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope 
(1914), and thereafter to William Dacres Adams in Dacres Adams Mss formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/g. The best account of her, and her half-brothers’, relations with 
Pitt is in Aubrey Newman’s The Stanhopes of Chevening (1969); a sidelight on him as 
for once a disapproving uncle to a member of the family, in Stanhope Ms U1590 
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S5 Cgo. The retired Minister’s enthusiasm for his military duties as a Colonel of 
Volunteers is shown in Curzon and in Cleveland above and can be glimpsed in 
The Diary of Sir John Moore, Il, ed. J.F. Maurice (1904) and the General’s Life by 
John Carrick Moore, II (1813). Some letters to Pitt’s subordinate officer 
Carrington, in Bodleian Library Mss Film 121, convey the flavour. Peter 
Bloomfield, Kent and the Napoleonic Wars (1987) and P.A.L. Vine, The Royal Military 
Canal (1972) discuss his involvement in the wider regional issues of defence, 
glimpsed also in letters to the Secretary of State for War and the Secretary at War 
in B.L. Add. Mss 40862, 45040. Other, social, aspects of life at Walmer may be 
found in Moore’s diary, in Cannng’s for 1802-3 (Canning Ms 29d), and in Kentish 
newspapers. A highly coloured impression of Pitt’s (sole) visit to the Pretymans at 
the Bishop’s palace emerges from his hostess’s account in Pretyman Ms 435/29. 

By this time Walter Farquhar was well installed as Pitt’s physician, and his ret- 
rospective diagnosis was published in The Monthly Review of December 1900 by 
Rosebery and given private circulation (Ch. III above). Some of the doctor’s cor- 
respondence is printed in Stanhope’s Miscellanies. Second Series (see above), and 
there are a few further letters in PR.O. 30/8/134, which can be supplemented 
from Stanhope Ms U15go0 C419/8. There are lists of medical supplies in the 
Saumarez Smith papers. Canning’s diary (Canning Ms 29d) for September 1802 
shows the position on a visit after Pitt’s severest attack, and reports on a reduced 
consumption of wine in the autumn appear in Pretyman Ms 435/44. There have 
been various diagnoses of the causes of Pitt’s apparently congenital constitu- 
tional weaknesses. Pretyman’s own thoughts are given in drafts for the unpub- 
lished part of his biography (Ch. XV above). I have learned much from Dr R. 
Guest Gornall’s article in The Practitioner, and in correspondence with Mr 'T.G,J. 
Brightmore FRCS (both Ch. II above). 

The young Lord Haddo’s letter to Pitt announcing his choice of him and 
Dundas as guardians under Scots law is in PR.O. 30/8/107. Later letters from 
Pitt are in Aberdeen’s papers in B.L. Add. Ms 43227, and see also Muriel E. 
Chamberlain, Lord Aberdeen: A Political Biography (1983). 


CHAPTERS XVII & XVIII 


Pellew’s biography published in the 1840s (Ch. II above) did not carry enough 
guns to counter the widely received tradition that Pitt’s successor was a nullity as 
First Minister: one deriving largely from the fact that he was not Pitt, crystallised 
by Canning’s sarcastic attacks, enshrined in Whig historiography after the war, 
and not disturbed by subsequent studies — Stanhope (III-IV), Rosebery, Holland 
Rose (II) — of Pitt himself. Certainly Addington was not a great Minister; he could 
not emerge from his predecessor’s shadow; but more recent examination suggests 
that the verdict may have been exaggerated, and without favouring excessive 
revisionism one should take into account Philip Ziegler’s biography, Addington . . . 
(1965), the entry on Addington (by R.G. Thorne) in H of P, III, C.D. Hall, 
‘Addington at war: unspectacular but not unsuccessful’ (Historical Research, LX1, 
no. 3) and British Strategy in the Napoleonic War 1803-15 (1992), and above all Charles 
John Fedorak, “The Addington Ministry and the Interaction of Foreign Policy 
and Domestic Politics 1800-1804’ (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1990). 
Family background is provided in E.M.G. Belfield . . ., The Annals of the Addington 
Family (1959). 
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In a period in which Pitt’s intentions while out of office were a lively subject of 
rumour, and were indeed hard to forecast, the reliability of different sources 
poses particular problems. Some recent studies of the political scene are most 
helpful. A.D. Harvey, Britain in the Early Nineteenth Century (1978) draws on his own 
Ph.D. thesis for Cambridge (1972) “The Grenville Party, 1801-1826’, and there are 
other studies of Addington’s opponents in J.J. Sack, The Grenvillites 1801-1829: 
party politics and factionalism in the age of Pitt and Liverpool (1979), Richard E. Willis, 
‘Fox, Grenville and the Recovery of Opposition, 1801-1804’ (The Journal of British 
Studves, XI, no. 1), Peter Jupp, Lord Grenville (Ch. I above). 

Private diaries and correspondence, bearing on a retired but increasingly 
central figure whose own correspondence as often was uneven, provide the evi- 
dence for his developing attitudes over the three years. The reactions to Pitt’s 
defence of the Preliminary peace treaty from former colleagues who had 
resigned with him emerge from letters in H.M.C., Dropmore, VU (and marginally 
in B.L. Add. Mss 60487A, 69067), in B.L. Add. Ms 37877 and The Windham Papers, 
(Ch. I above), I, the Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/4, B.L. Add. 
Mss temp Althorp G42, 48, 221-2 — with 293 for Lady Spencer — for Spencer’s 
papers. The texts of the peace treaties are in Consolidated Treaty Serres (Ch. V 
above), 56 (1969). Signs of Pitt’s rising uneasiness in the first half of 1802 are to 
be seen in the Grenville brothers’ correspondence — H.M.C., Dropmore, VII and 
the political letters in B.L. Add. Mss (see A.D. Harvey’s bibliography in Ch. II 
above, 24), Buckingham (Abbreviations), II] and the Stowe Ms at the Huntington 
Library, California, Thomas Grenville’s papers in B.L. Add. Mss 41851~2, 41856; 
in the Dacres Adams Mss as above; Canning Mss 2Qd, 30 and his letters to a 
favourite correspondent, Granville Leveson Gower, in PR.O. 30/29/8; 
Addington’s papers in the Sidmouth Mss at the Devon R.O., 152M C1802; 
Pretyman Ms 435/44 and B.L. Add. Ms 42772, for the hopeful watch kept by the 
Bishop and George Rose. Canning’s activities may be followed in Marshall’s 
biography and Wendy Hinde, George Canning (both Ch. III above), and PC. 
Lipscomb, ‘Party Politics 1801-1802: George Canning and the Trinidad 
Question’ (1.7, XII, no. 3). 

The same primary sources, published and unpublished and adjusted for date, 
apply through the rest of the year and 1803. To them may be added in rising pro- 
portion a number of publications: the Diaries and Correspondence of Malmesbury (Ch. 
II), IV, Rose (Ch. III), I-II, Abbot, I (Colchester — Chs. IX & X above), 
Glenbervie, I (Chs. XI & XII above), L.C.G. II, IV (1968), H.M.C., Bathurst, Life of 
Wilberforce (Ch. 1), UL, Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elhot (Ch. VI above), III. Of the 
further ms sources one may mention Hawkesbury’s reports to Liverpool (B.L. 
Loan Ms 72, vol. 55), Bathurst’s unpublished papers (B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2), 
Dundas’s — Melville’s — (PR.O. 30/8/157, B.L. Add. Ms 40102, John Rylands 
Library Eng. Ms 907 as well as those in S.R.O. and N.L.S.), Huskisson’s (B.L. 
Add. Ms 38737), Mulgrave’s (the Normanby Mss at Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire). 
Canning Ms 31 holds copies, presumably from Pitt, of the latter’s correspondence 
with Addington in the spring of 1803, for which see also Sidmouth Ms 152M 
C1803. For details of publications in the pamphlet war starting later in that year 
see p. 622, ni above. 

The growing rift, culminating from the turn of 1803~4 in Pitt’s attacks on the 
Ministry and ending in his return to office in May, brings Fox’s position to the 
fore; see Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, ed. Lord John Russell, I-IV (1857) 
and ch. 10 of L.G. Mitchell’s Charles James Fox (1992), together with E.A. Smith, 
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Lord Grey, 1764-1845 (1990) and the studies of Grenville and the Grenvillites above. 
For the Prince of Wales see Ch. XV above and for Moira also H.M.C., Hastings, 
while The Letters of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, ed. Cecil Price, II (1966) contains some 
interesting material. The specific causes of Pitt’s onslaught on Addington, the 
manning of the land forces and reforms to the civil administration of the navy, 
are set in context for the former in Glover, Peninsular Preparation (Ch. XIV above), 
Fortescue’s History of the British Army (Ch. I above), and the latter’s The County 
Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-14 (1909) and Western for the militia (Ch. XIV 
above), and for the latter in Roger Morriss, ‘St Vincent and Reform, 1801-04’ 
(The Mariner’s Mirror, 69, no. 3) as well as his work on the dockyards (Ch. XIV 
above), Letters of Admiral of the Fleet Earl St Vincent, while First Lord of the Admiralty, 
1801-4, ed. David Bonner Smith (2 vols., 1922-7), Jedediah S. Tucker, Memozrs of 
Admiral the Right Hon‘. The Earl of St Vincent, II (1844), Letters and Papers of Charles, 
Lord Barham. . . 1758-1813, ed. Sir John Knox Laughton, ITI (1911). Pitt’s papers in 
PR.O. 30/8/240, 243-5 include some material for the land forces and in 257 for 
the navy. The prelude to the return itself yields some evidence in Secret 
Correspondence connected with Mr. Pitt’s Return to Office in 1804 . . .. which was privately 
printed by Lord Mahon (Stanhope) in 1852. As the subtitle made clear, the com- 
pilation drew chiefly on the mss in Melville Castle. These are now in the S.R.O., 
and their account of events can be supplemented from the diary and letters of 
Alexander Hope in the Hope of Luffness papers, S.R.O., GD 364, which are also 
useful for his earlier contacts with Pitt. The Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 
30/58/5 are interesting, and there is some material in the Normanby Mss boxes J, 
VII bundle 13, 37. Michael W. McCahill, “The House of Lords and the Collapse 
of Henry Addington’s Administration’ (Parliamentary History, V1, Part I) brings out 
the importance of the Upper House in the spring of 1804. The introduction to 
H.M.C., Dropmore, VII by the editor, Walter Fitzpatrick, is a well argued energetic 
case for Grenville over a controversial period. 

Further information on the final stage is to be found in H.M.C., Bathurst, almost 
certainly from Pitt’s conversation. Horace Twiss, The Public and Private Life of Lord 
Chancellor Eldon . . ., 1 (1844) is useful, as are the sources already cited on the 
Grenvillites and Foxites. Stanhope, IV, prints in the text and Appendix letters 
between Pitt and the King from the Dacres Adams Mss. Macalpine & Hunter 
(Ch. XV above) give an account of the recurrence of George III’s illness. 

Parliamentary debates are of high importance particularly from the late 
autumn of 1803-4. PR., 3rd ser., XIV-XVIII (1800-2), 4th ser., I-IL (1803-4) 
cover the period March 1801~-August 1803. The publication then ceased, and 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary Debates (PD., see Abbreviations) began their life, opening 
the famous series “Under the Superintendence’ of T.C. Hansard as the edition of 
1812 stated, with I-II (1804) covering November 1803~July 1804. The Senator, 2nd 
ser. had meanwhile ceased publication after covering January 1801—June 1802 in 
I-V (nd). Cobbett’s later PH., XXXV-—XXXVI (1819-20) cover March 
1800—August 1803. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Sources for Ch. XVIII supply much of the political information here. For the 
formation of the new Ministry and attitudes to it one may cite in particular 
Stanhope IV, the diaries of Rose (Ch. III), Colchester, I (Chs. IX & X), Glenbervie, 
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I (Chs. XI & XII), Malmesbury (Ch. II), IV, Twiss, I for Eldon (Chs. XVI & XVIID, 
H.M.C., Bathurst, L.C.G. HI, YV, Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V (1968) with 
Aspinal’s notes, to which one may add Correspondence of Leveson Gower, I (Ch. II 
above), Letters to ‘Ivy’ from the First Earl of Dudley, ed. Samuel Henry Romilly (1905). 
Among unpublished ms material (and much is published) the Dacres Adams Mss 
formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5 — and marginally 8 — are of interest, as are PR.O. 30/8, 
eg 112 for Bathurst, 119 for Camden, 120 for Canning, 133 for Euston, 146 (Hope, 
on Moira), 160 Duke of Montrose, B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2 (Bathurst), Canning 
Mss 29d, 30, Camden Ms U840 C209/3, Normanby Mss box 37, Pretyman Ms 
1435/44- 

Most of the sources for financial affairs repeat publications cited for Ch. IX 
above. O’Brien and Cooper are fundamental, and Farnsworth’s claim for 
Addington’s contribution to Pitt’s income tax calls for attention. Mitchell & 
Deane, Hope-Jones, Newmarch are of value; the diaries of Rose, IJ and 
Colchester, I shed light on Pitt’s opinion of his predecessor as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Parliamentary debates (below) are important, but need supple- 
menting by The Times of 14 July 1803 for Pitt’s speech of the day before. P.R.O. 
30/8/173, 197, 275, 303-4, Sidmouth Mss 152M C1802 OT 14, C1803 OT 29 are 
relevant, as is B.L. Add. Ms 31229 for Vansittart. 

The study of foreign affairs, like that of finance, benefits from two unpub- 
lished theses: by Fedorak (Chs. XVI & XVIII above) and by G.B. Fremont, 
‘Britain’s Role in the Formation of the Third Coalition against France’ (D.Phil., 
Oxford, 1991), both providing necessary background and bibliographies from 
Addington’s period, for which Norman Gash, Lord Liverpool (Ch. III above) gives 
a further well balanced judgment on Hawkesbury as Foreign Secretary. The 
older account of policy by Holland Rose in The Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, 1 (Ch. II above) retains its value, and he also edited Select Despatches from the 
British Foreign Archives, relating to the formation of the Third Coalition against France 
1804-5 (1904). Russia, the other party most actively involved, is well served by 
published documentation; in Simon Vorontsov’s correspondence in London, 
Arkhiv Kniazia Vorontsova (Ch. V above), X, XV, and, for those qualified, more 
comprehensively in Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago Istoriceskago Obscestva, LX VII 
for relations with France and Vneshniaia Politika Rossi XIX i nachala XX veka. 
Dokumenty rossuskogo Ministerstva del Ministerstvo Inostrannykh del SSSR, 1, 11 (1960) for 
policy in general. Patricia M. Grimsted reproduces “Czartoryski’s System for 
Russian Foreign Policy, 1803: A Memorandum’ (California Slavic Studies, V, no. 1), 
the Memoirs of Prince Adam Czartoryski and his Correspondence with Alexander I are 
edited by Adam Gielgud (II, 1888), and M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European Unity, 
1770-1861 (1955), Grimsted, The Foreign Ministers of Alexander I. . . 1801-1825 
(1969), and — particularly -W.H. Zawadzki, A Man of Honour. . . (1993), are most 
useful. See also M.S. Anderson, The Eastern Question (Chs. XI & XII above), 
Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Europe, 1789-1925, Saul, Russia and the 
Mediterranean, 1797-1807 (both Ch. V above). Sources for Prussia are contained in 
Briefwechsel Konig Friedrich Wilhelm’s IIT. . . mit Ratser Alexander I, ed. Paul Bailleu 
(1900), and Preussen under Frankreich von 1795 bis 1807 . . ., ed. Bailleu (1887). For 
Austria see Osterreich und Russland in dem Jahren 1804-5, ed. Adolf Beer (1875), 
August Fournier, Gentz und Cobenzl: Geschichte der dsterreichischen Diplomatic in dem 
Jahre, 1801-1805 (1880). For France herself see the Correspondance de Napoléon I (Ch. 
V above), and also Lettres inédités de Talleyrand a Napoléon, 1800-1809 (1889). Harold 
C. Deutsch, The Genests of Napoleonic Imperialism (1938) is a good study. Some light 
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is thrown on Francis Jackson in Berlin in letters to his brother (Diaries and Letters of 
Sir George Fackson, from the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera, ed. Lady Jackson, | 
(1872)), and on Arthur Paget in Vienna in The Paget Papers (Chs. XI & XII above). 
The former’s relevant papers are in PR.O., FO. 353, the latter’s in B.L. Add. 
Mss 48389-414; Granville Leveson Gower’s for Russia in PR.O. 30/29. 
Harrowby’s papers as Foreign Secretary are in the possession of the Earl of 
Harrowby. Pitt’s files containing correspondence on Europe and the United 
States are PR.O. 30/8/332—45. There are letters from Vorontsov loc. cit. 1g1 and 
from Novosiltsov 163. Foreign Office papers are in PR.O., FO. 5/33, 36, 39, 41-3 
(United States), 7/63-72 (Austria), 9/22—9 (Bavaria), 22/41—5, 118 (Denmark), 
27/57-70 (France), 28/18 (Genoa), 31/11-13 (German States), 33/21-6 
(Hamburg), 37/60-1, 38/6—7 (Holland and Netherlands, and Frontiers), 42/4—5 
(Ionian Islands), 49/3 (Malta), 63/35-45 (Portugal), 64/60-6 (Prussia), 
65/48—56 (Russia), 67/30-3 (Sardinia), 68/15 (Saxony), 70/16-23 (The ‘Iwo 
Sicilies), 72/46-54 (Spain), 73/29-32 (Sweden), 74/36-8 (Switzerland), 
78/31—45 (Turkey). 

Pitt’s activity in plans for defence has been noted while he was out of office 
(Chs. XVII & XVIII above). One may add for his return P.R.O. 30/8/157 (for 
Melville), 240, 245, 250, with background for Fulton’s ‘experiment’ in The Keith 
Papers . . ., ed. Christopher Lloyd (Chs. XI & XII above), HI (1955) and 
‘Congreve’s Rockets, 1805-1806’, ed. Christopher Lloyd and Hardin Craig, Jnr 
(The Naval Miscellany, 1V, ed. Christopher Lloyd, 1952). His political difficulties, 
shown at once in his proposals for the land forces, are illustrated clearly in the 
Parliamentary debates, PD., II (see Chs. XVI & XVIII above). Relations with 
Grenville, deteriorating further after a newspaper leak, are followed in Jupp, Lord 
Grenville (Ch. Il) and the other sources cited for Chs. XVII and XVIII above, and 
see also B.L. Add. Mss 37846, 37882, 37884 for Windham; those with the King 
and with his heir in Z.C.G, I//, TV and Correspondence of Prince of Wales, V — and see 
Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 04/5 for Tierney —, the diaries of Rose, I (Ch. III above), 
Malmesbury, [V (Ch. II), Glenbervie, I (Chs. XI & XII), the Dacres Adams Mss 
formerly P.R.O. 30/58/5; those within the Ministry similarly and in Camden Ms 
U840 Cgo0g, P.R.O. 30/8/146 (Alexander Hope), 160 (Montrose), 120 and 
Canning Ms 2gd, B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 24 (Hawkesbury) with Stanhope Ms 
U1590 $5 010/16, PR.O. 30/70/4 for a letter from George Villiers, Pretyman Ms 
435/44. For the Minister’s efforts to improve his situation one may cite in addition 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Fox, 1V, H.M.C., Dropmore, VI, Buckingham, II, 
H.M.C., Hastings, Pellew (Ch. II above), I, the published diaries of Colchester 
and PR.O. 30/9/33, P.R.O. 30/8/143 (Hawkesbury), B.L. Add. Ms 31229 
(Vansittart). The studies by Harvey and Sack (Chs. XVII & XVIII) continue to be 


of great use. 


CHAPTER XX 


The authorities cited in Ch. XIX for foreign affairs apply again here, particu- 
larly for Russia on which the main weight of British policy was concentrated in 
the first eight months of 1805. I therefore confine references for this Ch. to some 
specific items. Bonaparte’s letter to George III at the start of the year with a sug- 
gestion of peace, and the British reply, are in PR.O., EO. 27/71, the King’s 
response to Pitt is printed in Holland Rose, Pitt and Napoleon (Ch. II above), Part II, 
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drafts of the British reply are in the Dacres Adams Mss formerly PR.O. 30/58/6. 
Pitt’s survey, in answer to the Tsar, of a European peace and its maintenance is in 
FO. 65/60, and there are working drafts, mostly in his hand, in the Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8. The text was made available after a decade 
in H.C.7, 70, and the bulk was published in C.K. Webster, British Diplomacy 
1813-1815; select documents dealing with the reconstruction of Europe (1921). E. Ingram, 
‘Lord Mulgrave’s Prospects for the Reconstruction of Europe’ (#77, XIX, no. 2) 
claims credit for the Foreign Secretary. Stephen R. Graubard, ‘Castlereagh and 
the Peace of Europe’ (The Journal of British Studies, Il, no. 1), FH. Hinsley, Power & 
the Pursuat of Peace (1963), chs. 8, 9, are among those who trace the legacy of ideas. 
Foreign Office papers for 1805 in the P.R.O. follow numerically on those given for 
the period of Ch. XIX; to the private papers cited loc. cit. may be added Leveson 
Gower’s letters to Pitt in PR.O. 30/8/152 and letters to him from the Minister in 
PR.O. 30/29/384, Pitt’s corresponcence with Novosiltsov in Dacres Adams Mss 
formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6 and letters to Harrowby in Harrowby Mss vol. X, some 
letters from Harrowby to Pitt in PR.O. 30/8/142, Mulgrave’s papers as Foreign 
Secretary in the Normanby Mss. Figures for financial provisions of the treaties of 
alliance with Russia, Austria, and Sweden are examined in Sherwig, Guineas and 
Gunpowder (Ch. V above). For the terms of the agreements themselves see 
Consolidated Treaty Series (ibid), 58 (1969), and Select Despatches . . . relating to the Third 
Coalition (Ch. XIX above) for the Provisional treaty with Russia. The engage- 
ments with Sweden are followed in Raymond Carr, ‘Gustavus IV and the British 
Government’ (F.H.R., LX, no. CCXXXVI) as well as by Fremont (Ch. XIX 
above) who gives the most detailed account of British diplomacy in these months 
throughout. 

For the Parliamentary events of the period see PD., III-V, PH., XX XVII. As 
in foreign affairs, and for the same reason, I concentrate on particular sources for 
domestic politics. Dissatisfaction with Pitt is reflected in correspondence in 
P.R.O. 30/29/8, The Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6, Camden 
Mss U84o0 C116, 244, H.M.C., Bathurst. His quarrel with George III over the 
choice of a new Archbishop of Canterbury can be followed in Stanhope, IV, 
L.C.G. IIT, TV, Rose’s Diaries (Ch. ID), 11, Ashbourne, Pitt, His Life and Times (ibid). 
The great upset of the investigation into Melville’s conduct takes up much space 
in PD., Ill and IV; the text of the Tenth Report of the Commission of Naval 
Inquiry is printed there, as also in the Commons’ Parliamentary Sessional Papers for 
1804-5 (Chs. IX & X). See also Stanhope, IV, Matheson, Life of Henry Dundas 
(Chs. XI & XII above), PR.O. 30/8/157, Life of Wilberforce (Ch. I), U1, H.M.C., 
Bathurst and B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2, Diaries of Colchester (Chs. IX & X), I, 
Canning Ms aod, B.L. Add. Ms temp Althorp G294 — Lady Spencer’s curious 
tale in the preceding August —, B.L. Add. Ms 31229 (Vansittart to Lord 
Hardwicke); H.M.C., Dropmore, VII, Harvey and Sack (both Chs. XVII & XVIII 
above) for the Grenvillites; The Creevey Papers, ed. John Gore (1963), Draries of 
Malmesbury (Ch. II above), IV, Letters to ‘Ivy’? (Ch. XIX above), H of P, IV 
(Whitbread). The Commission’s Eleventh Report and Pitt’s response are 
covered in PD., V; and see a letter from Bathurst to Camden, 11 April mis- 
endorsed 1802 but 1805 (Camden Ms U 840 C226/5). The subsequent problems 
precipitated by the appointment of Middleton (Barham) to the Admiralty — see 
Letters and Papers of Charles of Barham, II (Chs. XVI & XVIII above) — and 
Addington’s (Sidmouth’s) resignation provoked a flurry of correspondence and 
ideas for rearrangements: one may draw attention to Pellew (Ch. II above), II, 
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Diaries of Colchester, 11, B.L. Loan Ms 72, vol. 55, Dacres Adams Mss formerly 
PR.O. 30/58/6, Memorials and Correspondence of Fox, 1V (Chs. XVII & XVIII), 
Jupp, Lord Grenville (Ch. I), Camden Ms U840 C95/3, H.M.C., Bathurst and B.L. 
Loan Ms, vol. 2, H of P, I. 

When writing his biography, Stanhope collected information from survivors 
on Pitt in his later days. Most of it was published, but one interesting account was 
not, of a conversation in 1810 between Dacres Adams and the King, and this may 
be found in Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/15. Hester Stanhope often spoke of her 
uncle and her remarks were reported in the Memoirs, II (Ch. XVI above). 
Stanhope, IV gives glimpses of some carefree relations with children and the 
young; The Diary of Joseph Farington, VI, ed. Kenneth Garlick and Angus 
Macintyre (1979) contains the painter Thomas Lawrence’s report of one less 
unbuttoned social occasion, and also has some interesting comments from por- 
trait artists on him as a subject. We catch a sight of the Minister in action towards 
the end with an embarrassing deputation, in The Irish Catholic Petition of 1805, The 
Diary of Denys Scully, ed. Brian MacDermot (1992). 


CHAPTER XXI 


The Trafalgar campaign is a tale oft told. Nelson’s return to England after the 
long chase, and the consultations in London, are covered in Carola Oman’s 
Nelson (1947) and in The Barham Papers, U1 (Chs. XVII & XVIII above) which are 
also of course of value throughout. Both, together with PR.O. 30/8/111 and 
Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6 for Barham, indicate Pitt’s involve- 
ment. Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 C60/15 contains an account of the Minister’s 
farewell of the Admiral in Downing Street, and see Dianes of Malmesbury, TV (Ch. 
II above) for his reception of the news of the battle and Nelson’s death. 

The balanced study of British Strategy in the Napoleonic War by Christopher D. 
Hall (Chs. XVII & XVIII above) deals briefly with plans in 1805 for the southern 
flank of Europe which receive definitive treatment in Piers Mackesy’s The War in 
the Mediterranean 1803-10 (1957). PR.O., FO. 70/22—7, W.O. 6/56 bear on the local 
scene; FO. 65/57-9, with 42/7 for the Ionian Islands, together with Saul (Ch. V) 
and sources for Ch. XX above, on the all-important exchanges with Russia. 

For the expedition to the Cape of Good Hope see the documents edited by 
W.G. Perrin in “The Second Capture of the Cape of Good Hope 1806’ (The Naval 
Miscellany, I, ed. W.G. Perrin, 1928), L.C.F Turner, “The Cape of Good Hope 
and the Anglo-French Conflict, 1797-1808’ (Historical Studies Australia and New 
Kealand, 9, no. 36). Fortescue’s History of the British Army (Ch. I above), V (1910) 
examines — as for other operations — the provision of the force and the outcome, 
and Memoirs and Correspondence of Castlereagh (Ch. VI above), VI (1851) apply to his 
period as Secretary of State for War and the Colonies. The capture of Buenos 
Aires by Home Popham is set in context by John Lynch, ‘British Policy and South 
America, 1782-1808" (The Journal of Latin American Studies, 1, no. 1); his past efforts 
of persuasion in that direction can be seen inter alia in N.L.S. Ms 67a (for Melville) 
—and see Hugh Popham’s biography (Chs. XI & XII above) —, those of Miranda 
in PR.O. 30/8/1990, 395, and other, anon examples loc. cit., 395, N.L.S. Ms 1075, 
S.R.O., Melville Castle Mss GD 51 series. A letter to Pitt from Mulgrave in 
December 1804, in Stanhope Ms U1590 S5 03/7, gives an impression of the 
official interest. 
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The heightening pace of the search for an Allied Coalition embracing Prussia 
yields a complicated story, followed carefully by Fremont (Ch. XX above). 
Stanhope, IV and Holland Rose, II are also useful, as is the latter’s edition of 
selected documents in Third Coalition (ibid). The relevant Foreign Office papers 
are FO. 7/74-9 (Austria), 97/74 (Bavaria), 22/46-7 (Denmark), 64/68-71 
(Prussia), 65/58—9, 62 (Russia), 73/34—5 (Sweden). A crucial complement lies in 
the private correspondence between Pitt and Harrowby in Harrowby Mss vols. 
XII-XIII, PR.O. 30/8/142, Dacres Adams Mss formerly PR.O. 30/58/6, 
PR.O. 30/70/4, and between Harrowby and Mulgrave in Harrowby Mss vol. 
XI. For other private ms material (Leveson Gower, Paget, Jackson) see, as for pub- 
lished, Ch. XX above. The diaries of Rose, II and Malmesbury, IV, and H.M.C., 
Bathurst in particular, give further glimpses of Pitt’s hopes and expectations; some 
notes by him in the Dacres Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/8 relate to the 
expedition designed for Hanover, for which see also Fortescue, op. cit., V. 

The Minister’s hopes of a coalition in domestic politics, frustrated by the King 
in September 1805 but not entirely abandoned, can be followed in Rose, II, 
H.M.C., Bathurst with P.R.O. 30/8/112 and B.L. Loan Ms 57, vol. 2, the Dacres 
Adams Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/6, Harrowby Mss vol. XII, B.L. Loan Ms 72 
vol. 55, the Bankes Mss at Kingston Lacy, Dorset in the possession of the National 
Trust. 


CHAPTER XXII 


Some of Pitt’s thoughts at the end of 1805 on political appointments — to 
Ireland and to the Cabinet — appear in PR.O. 30/8/112 (Bathurst), 119 
(Camden), 120 (Canning) for whom see Marshall, The Rise of Canning (Ch. III 
above), the diaries of Rose, II, Malmesbury, IV (Chs. III, II above). 

For the Minister’s time at Bath see accounts in The Bath Herald. B.L. Loan Ms 
57, vol. 2 and PR.O. 30/8/174 (Richard Ryder) show friends at work to find him 
rooms. Reports and memories were gathered by Stanhope for his IV and also in 
his Miscellanies. First Series (2nd edn., 1863); see eg Stanhope Mss U1590 C404/14, 
405/15. There is a particularly interesting contemporary series to Mulgrave from 
his brother Major-General Edmund Phipps in the Normanby Mss, bundle 31. 
PR.O. 30/8/112 (Duke of Beaufort) and H.M.C., Bathurst contain some corre- 
spondence on Pitt’s projected visit to Badminton. There are letters from 
Farquhar to his patient in PR.O. 30/8/134, and his retrospective account of his 
visit was first published by Rosebery in The Monthly Review, I, no. 3 in December 
1900 (Ch. III above). 

The final period, at Bowling Green House in Putney (of which Stanhope made 
descriptive notes in 1872; Stanhope Ms U1590 $5 C60/23), of course produced 
much correspondence from those closely involved, let alone from those on the 
margins. Hester Stanhope was frequently in touch with Adams (Dacres Adams 
Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/9, and see also Stanhope Ms U1590 C419/9), and 
Adams sent news to his brother-in-law Courtney of his own visits (Dacres Adams 
Mss formerly P.R.O. 30/58/11, and see also Stanhope Ms U1590 C66/7). 
Tomline (Pretyman), reappearing on the scene, reported continually to his wife 
(Pretyman Mss 435/26-7, 44, 110), Rose (Ch. III above) H, noted the Bishop’s 
information at the time, Ashbourne, Pitt (ibid) published an extract of his subse- 
quent memorandum, and his full account for the unpublished part of his Life of 
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Pitt first appeared in The Monthly Review, XII, no. 3 in August 1903. Canning 
resumed his diary after a lapse of three months (Canning Ms 29d). For Wellesley’s 
visit see Iris Butler, The Eldest Brother (Ch. XIII above). Stanhope published in IV 
James Stanhope’s account, the ms of which is in Stanhope Ms U1590 C60/4, and 
amended for future editions his own first reading of Pitt’s last words (letter to The 
Times, 24 April 1862). For other, less impressive versions see p. 829, n2 above. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


For the proceedings in Parliament on Pitt’s death see PD., V—VI; also H of P, I 
(for Abbot), V (Windham). For his lying in state and funeral, The London Gazette, 
London newspapers, Pretyman Mss 435/15, 123, PR.O. 30/8/364 (Chatham). 

The lengthy process of clearing up the finances may be followed principally in 
the Pretyman Mss (435/26-7, 39, 45, 123, 503:3, 10, 562:1, 21, 22, 1820-3, 1826, 
1828), PR.O. 30/8/369 (Chatham), together with the Saumarez Smith Mss, 
Coutts’s Bank ledgers, Stanhope Mss U1590 S5 C42 (for Coutts), 06/54 (Thomas 
Steele), Rose (Ch. HI above) II, Adams’s capture of Pitt’s books from Walmer is 
recalled in Stanhope Ms U1590 C405/15; as are the circumstances of the distrib- 
ution of Hoppner’s portrait of Pitt in Stanhope, IV, 2nd edn. (1862-3), with 
results listed in Ashbourne, Pitt (Ch. II above), Appendix. The Pitt Clubs, A short 
historical guide (nd) by J.B. Lewis enumerates and traces authoritatively those con- 
stituent if almost entirely posthumous elements in a legacy whose longer-term 
context is discussed in J.J. Sack, From Jacobite to Conservative, Reaction and orthodoxy in 
Britain, c. 1760-1832 (1993). 
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Names and ranks of persons are given as far as possible in the style by which they were generally 


known in the period of this volume. 


Abbot, Charles (1st Baron Colchester) 43n, 
260n, 301n, 303n, 468n, 475n, 477-9, 481, 
528n, 581n, 608n, 655n, 845 

Abercorn, rst Marquess of 85, 776-7, 832 

Abercromby, Major General Sir Ralph: in West 
Indies 144; commands in Ireland 163-5, 
168-9; and invasion of Holland 236, 245-8, 
253, 254-7; Mediterranean command 360-2, 
364n, 366-371, 391; military successes 374-5; 
on competence of army 375; on Pitt’s 
qualities 380n; Dundas drafts instructions for 
400; commands expedition to Egypt 410-11, 
555; death in Egypt 555 

Aberdeen, 4th Earl of (earler Lord Haddo) 547, 
552 &n 

Aboukir Bay 146 

Acre 401, 403 

Act for the Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
(1801) 192-4, 478, 501 

Adams, William Dacres 605n, 771-2, 822, 825, 
831n, 836 

Addington, Dr Anthony 554n 

Addington, Henry (1st Viscount Sidmouth): Pitt 
favours as successor 46-9, 519n, 524; 
reconciles Pitt and Auckland 74n; and Pitt’s 
attachment to Eleanor Eden 80; and Pitt’s 
drinking 81, 83n; Pitt visits 82, 88; influence 
on Pitt’s art interests 85n; personal relations 
with Pitt 89-90, 589n, 596-7, 607, 623; 
Speakership 90, 477-9, 554, 596; destroys Pitt 
papers 94, 509n; proposes Voluntary 
Contribution 107; and Ant:-Jacobin 111; and 
Pitt-Tierney duel 127-8; dislikes reply to 
Bonaparte’s peace overtures 341n; and Pitt’s 
resignation 495-6; opposes Catholic 
emancipation 505, 514, 531, 587n, 764; 
George III asks to form government 508-9, 
513, 519n; in Opposition and formation of 
Ministerial Coalition 518n; on reasons for 
Pitt’s resignation 519n; forms Ministry 523-4, 
553-4; relations with George III 524, 751; 
and George III’s illness and incapacity 
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525-6; summoned by Prince of Wales 527-8; 
and Pitt’s promise to George IIT on Catholic 
emancipation 529; Melville’s scorn for 531; 
and Pitt’s prospective return to office 532-3, 
576-82, 584-603, 605n, 640, 642-3, 645, 
649-50, 665n; and Pitt’s personal finances 
536; overlaps with Pitt 540; background 
554-5; 1801-2 peace settlement (Treaty of 
Amiens) 556-65, 569, 724n; Pitt supports as 
leader 565-72, 576, 601-2, 619, 852; offends 
Pitt 569; overrules Hawkesbury as Foreign 
Minister 569; and abolition of slave trade 
570; financial management and budget 570, 
579, 640-1, 676-7, 679-85, 693; and 1802 
election 574; and Bonaparte’s Continental 
annexations 575; promised peerage and 
Lords Speakership 588, 589n, 592; and 
conduct of war 599, 610, 612, 614 & n, 692, 
702, 797; Pitt’s Commons attacks on 605-9; 
and 1803 resumption of war 608; 
Parliamentary support for 611, 666, 668; 
loses support 620; and ‘pamphlet war’ 621-3; 
Pitt criticises Ministry 636-8, 640-1, 645; 
and Pitt’s criticisms of national defence 636, 
645-6, 709; Pitt’s increasing contempt for 
636 & n; performance as Minister 643-4; 
proposed exclusion from Pitt’s new 
government 648 & n; government falls (1804) 
652-3, 655n, 661-2; and Harrowby 670; 
seeks wartime allies 686; considers seizing 
New Orleans 690; Starhemberg on 690; and 
attack on neutral Dutch ships 704n; and 
army strength 709—11, 713n; on Commons 
attacks on Pitt’s Additional Forces bill 712; on 
difficulties in Pitt’s Cabinet 718; joins Pitt’s 
1805 Cabinet 722-25, 745-9, 764, 783; 
peerage 723-5; reconciliation with Pitt 724; 
Alexander I mistrusts 726n; Russians 
disapprove of appointment to Cabinet 737n; 
and Pitt’s quarrel with George IIT 750; on 
Melville and Naval Enquiry Commission 
Report 754-5, 756n; supporters’ votes 763; 
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opposes Barham’s appointment 765; resigns 
from Pitt’s Cabinet 766-70; visits dying Pitt 
826n; on Pitt’s death 832; in Ministry of All 
the Talents 840 

Addington, Hiley 111, 579, 622, 723, 725n, 766 

Additional Forces Acts (1803/4) 628, 708-9, 
711-13, 714n, 718 

Admiralty: and 1797 Fleet mutinies 18, 21-4, 27, 
31-2; telegraph 24; and naval recruitment 
126; and Fleet disposition 138-9; and return 
of Fleet to Mediterranean 138-9, 141; and 
French fleet movements 217; coolness over 
invasion of Holland 234; and proposals to 
attack French mainland 326; and Dundas’s 
Egypt plan 408; and Commons 1797 Select 
Committee on Finance 463; and naval 
reform 464; staff numbers 473; and state of 
navy (1804) 627, 629, 631-2, 641n; and 
French navy’s escape from Toulon 788 

Afghanistan 148, 446-7 

Agriculture: output 416, 418; see also Harvests 

Aid and Contribution Act (Triple Assessment, 
1797) 104, 106n 

Albion Mills, London 284 

Alexander I of Russia: declines interest in 
Malta 568; and alliance with Britain 689, 
783; and royal legitimacy 695, 701; and 
British subsidies 697; policy on Europe 
698-9, 728, 731-2, 735, 739n, 781; mistrusts 
Sidmouth 726n; disapproves of British 
treatment of Spain 737; and Austrian 
alliance 784; and Bonaparte’s attitude to 
Italy 784; meets Frederick William III 787, 
799-801; relations with Prussia 787; and 
British subsidy for Prussia 809; Prussian 
treaty (1805) 810, 811m; and Napoleon’s 
advance 811~—12; see also Russia 

Alexandria 385, 793 

Ali Pasha (of Albania) 694 

Alien Office 119, 376, 468~71 

Aliens Act (1793) 115, 119, 484 

Althorp, Viscount 757 

Amiens, Treaty of (1802) 263n, 566-8, 726n, 
782n 

Ancona 348n 

Anderson, Sir John 298n 

Anne, Queen 458 

Annual Register 3, 40n, 106n, 332n, 711 

Anspach 800-1, 813, 814 

Anti-Jacobin Magazine and Review 1110 

Anti-facobin, The, or Weekly Examiner 93, 110-12 

Arden, 2nd Baron 27n 

Arden, Sir Richard Pepper (/ater Baron 
Alvanley) 85, 89, 537n 

Armed Neutrality 394~5, 397-9, 730n, 743 

‘Armed Neutrality’ (Britain) see “Third Party’ 

Army: unrest in 18, 30-2, 315; driven from 
continent 33; costs and finances 100 & n, 107, 
268, 269n, 677; control of 123-5; strength 
and recruitment 123-6, 324-5, 327n, 355, 
459-60, 627-8, 633-4, 708-12; and riot 





control 294-6, 468; and conspiracy fears 307; 
inefficiency and improvements 374~—5; troop 
movements 391; in India 442-3; qualities 
466-7; training 467-8; Reserve 627-8, 633-5, 
650, 653, 708-11; see also Militia; Volunteers 

Artillery 465-6 

Artois, Charles, Comte d’ 221n, 225, 230, 237, 
239, 249N, 325, 777 

Auckland, 1st Baron: and Pitt’s attachment to 
daughter Eleanor 69~75, 90; seeks office 79; 
and Pitt’s health 81; and Pitt’s 1797 financial 
memorandum ggn; and Irish Union 172-3, 
gin; and Catholic emancipation 175n, 505 & 
n; and income tax 260; and commercial 
Convention in India 441; relations with Pitt 
491, 518; on Pitt’s resignation 518; loses post 
in Pitt’s 1804 government 671n 

Auckland, Eleanor, Lady 671n 

Augusta, Princess 839n 

Austerlitz, Battle of (1805) 814, 815, 817, 819, 
822 

Austria: 1797 peace with France 3-5, 51-3, 
55-6, 62, 68, 100, 131-2; and Pitt’s peace 
proposals 5-6, 61n; British loans and 
subsidies to 8, 41n, 42, 51, 133, 156, 198-9, 
203, 206-7, 322-3, 330-1, 345, 347, 365, 
690-1, 697, 742, 761, 785, 799, 816n; reverses 
in Italy 50-1; proposed new alliance (1798) 
130, 132-5, 157, 198-201; at Germanic 
Congress 132; and proposed Quadruple 
Alliance 134-7; and Mediterranean interests 
137, 139, I41, 151, 153, 205, 207, 211, 320-1, 
322-3, 345, 352; anti-French demonstrations 
139; 1798 treaty with Britain 151; and Turkish 
cooperation 151; Pitt mistrusts 152-3, 232; 
and Russian support 154-5, 199, 200n, 212, 
237-8, 327, 329, 331; and French aggression 
198; territorial claims 203, 250-1, 320, 322~3, 
330, 347, 352, 729-30; renewed war with 
France (1799) 208—14; alliance with Two 
Sicilies 209; limited strategic aims 210; 
military reputation 210; campaigns in Italy 
212, 347, 361, 785; and proposed attack on 
Holland 216; and French internal resistance 
227; and offensive against France 238-40, 
242, 317; and possession of Belgic Provinces 
249-50; partial withdrawal from Switzerland 
251, 318; and British invasion of Holland 
256n; and British Continental strategy 321-2, 
324, 327-8, 338, 345-7, 351 & n, 352-3, 377, 
392, 415, 806; Tsar ceases cooperation with 
323-4; army revival 329; strategic plans 
(1799-1800) 330; and Bonaparte’s peace 
overtures 344, 346—7; mercenaries recruited 
for 346; Convention with Britain (1800) 347, 
364-6, 373, 381; offensive against Italy (1800) 
347; reduced strength in Germany 353; and 
Bonaparte’s 1800 offensive 360-2; Marengo 
defeat and withdrawal 362-4, 381; armistice 
with France 363, 365, 381-4, 386-9, 392, 
568; Hohenlinden defeat 389; signs Peace of 
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Lunéville 390; manpower resources 417-18; 
agrees to realignment of German territories 
582; Britain seeks alliance with (1803-5) 610, 
612, 687, 690-1, 701, 728, 730, 736, 770, 
784-5, 788n, 792; Russian alliance (1804) 
690-1, 701, 741; Alexander I’s policy on 699; 
change of Ministers 706; and Allied 
European plans (1805), 729-31, 733, 735-6; 
Italian territories 729-30; and Anglo-Russian 
treaty negotiations 738, 742, 784; and British 
1805 expedition to Mediterranean 793; 
ratifies alliance with Britain (1805) 799; in 
Third Coalition 799-801; military strength 
806; and Bonaparte’s 1805 advance 807, 
813-14; and cession of Hanover to Prussia 
810; and Peace of Pressburg 814, 816-17 
Austrian Netherlands (Belgic Provinces): 
proposed exchange for Bavaria 51, 203, 214; 
in 1797 peace proposals 53-5, 61; British 
claim on revenue 63; Austria surrenders 131; 
as bargain counter 210, 249, 320, 728; and 
British strategic policy 214, 216, 239, 245, 
346; Prussian designs on 242-3; Grenville’s 
designs on 253-4; risings thwarted 257; 
proposed unification with Holland 322, 328; 
in Alhed 1805 plans 728-30; see also Holland 
Austrian Succession, War of (1746-8) rggn 


Badajoz, Treaty of (1801) 557n, 562n, 566, 567n 

Bagehot, Walter 37, 500n 

Baillie, Matthew 824, 827 

Baker, William 287n 

Baldwin, George 142n 

Baltic: grain imports from 281; and British war 
strategy 400, 411, 519, 526, 555-6 

Bank of England: 1797 crisis (and Suspension) 
3, 5-12, 41, 272-4, 450, 458; declines loan to 
Pitt 107; discounts revive 108; and interest 
rates 269; and money circulation 272-5; and 
convertibility 273-4; founded 683 

Bankes, Henry 89, 756 

Banking: and monetary theory 272-3 

Banknotes 9-10, 274 

Bankruptcies 420 

Bantry Bay, Ireland 5, 35, 162 

Barham, 1st Baron see Middleton, Admiral Sir 
Charles 

Baring, Francis 10, 263n; Observations on the 
Publications of Walter Boyd 273n 

Barras, Paul 67 

Basra 445 

Batavian Republic: relations with Britain 612 

Bath: Pitt in 548, 819-20 

Bath Herald, The 820 

Bathurst, 3rd Earl: on Pitt’s Parliamentary 
performance 12n; and Pitt’s Holwood 
improvements 87; proposed to succeed 
Whitworth in St Petersburg 206; contributes 
to Pitt subscription 537; and Pitt in Bath 579; 
and Pitt’s prospective resumption of office 
649n; accepts Mint appointment 673; 


nervous of Lowther’s politics 747n; and Pitt’s 
reaction to Melville defeat 758n; and 
composition of Pitt’s second Ministry 767, 
769, 805; position in Pitt’s second government 
774; visits dying Pitt 821; and Ministry of All 
the Talents 840; supports Canning 841 

Bavaria 51-2, 131, 203, 214, 249n, 318, 320, 346, 
393, 699, 799 

Beaumont, Sir George 6gn 

Beckenham, Kent 69-72 

Beckford, William 68n 

Bedford, 5th Duke of 573 

Beeke, Henry 682 

Belfort 237, 239-40 

Belgic Provinces see Austrian Netherlands 

Belgium: founded (1815) 734 

Belgrave, Viscount (later ist Marquess of 
Westminster) 303n 

Bellamy (caterer) 194n, 829n 

Belleisle (off Quiberon) 326, 350, 355-6, 358-9, 
361-2, 366-8, 370 

Belvoir Castle, Leicestershire 88 

Bentham, Samuel 464, 630 

Bentley, Thomas Richard: A Few Cursory 
Remarks . .. during the Administration of . . . 
Addington 622n 

Berbice 609 

Beresford, John 172, 177n, 184, 1g1n 

Bernadotte, General Jean (later King Charles 
XIV of Sweden) 139 

Bessborough, Countess of 773n 

Best, William 760-1 

Betty, Master 773n 

Betty, Robert 539n 

Birmingham Flour and Bread Company 284 

Bishops: in Lords 486 

Bissit, Dr: A Plain Reply to a Plain Answer 622n 

Black, Jeremy: ‘A Plan for the Regulation of the 
Press’ 115n 

Black Sea 781 

Black Sea fleet (Russian) 154 

Blackwood, Captain (Sir) Henry 788 

Bligh, Captain William 27n 

Board of Taxes 102 & n 

Bologna 323 

Bonaparte, Joseph 706n 

Bonaparte, Louis 569 

Bonaparte, Napoleon see Napoleon I 
(Bonaparte), Emperor of the French 

Bond, Nathaniel 723, 766 

Bordeaux 226, 356 

Boulton, Matthew 13 

Bourne, William Sturges see Sturges Bourne, W. 

Bow Street runners 313, 468 

Bowling Green House, Putney Heath 823-4 

Boyd, Walter 67-8, 272, 761-3; A Letter to. . . Pitt 
... on the Stoppage of Issues in Specie of the Bank 
of England 273n 

Bragge, (later Bragge-Bathurst) Charles 111, 
610, 622, 723, 724n 

Brazil 562n, 796 
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Bread see Corn; Dearth 

Brest: blockaded 121, 326n, 367, 609; French 
fleet escapes from 217, 358, 378; French fleet 
re-enters 225; proposed attacks on 230, 251, 
253, 325, 350; French revictual in 615 

Brettingham, Matthew 87n 

Bridport, Admiral rst Baron (/ater Viscount): 
and naval mutiny 17n, 21-2, 23n, 26n, 35n; 
architectural work 86; relations with Pitt 490 

Bristow, F. (clockmaker) 85n 

Brittany 325-8, 348, 350, 358-9, 378-9 

Brougham, Henry Peter 114, 428, 481n 

Brown Bread Act (1800) 286, 288 

Bruce, John 121, 173n 

Brumaire coup (November, 1799) 333 

Brunswick, Charles William Ferdinand, Duke 
of 134-5, 201, 235 

Buccleuch, 3rd Duke of 537 

Buckingham, 1st Marquess of: and Triple 
Assessment 108n; quarrels over militia 125; 
disagreements with Cornwallis 183; and Pitt’s 
speech on Ireland 185n; and Poor Laws 287n; 
friendship with and support for Pitt 490; in 
New Opposition 574, 576—7, 614-15, 616n, 
617, 646n, 757; and death of Pitt 830, 831m 

Buckinghamshire, 2nd Earl of (earlier Baron 
Hobart): and number of Irish MPs 174n; 
marriage to Eleanor Eden 192n, 438n, 553n; 
and support for Pitt 491; as Secretary for 
War and Colonies 553; Pitt criticises 592; 
fading support for Addington 640 & n; 
Cabinet post in Pitt’s second Ministry 723, 
725, 765-6; succeeds to Earldom 724n; on 
differences in Cabinet 746n; qualities 765; 
resigns with Addington 766; calls on dying 
Pitt 826n 

Buckinghamshire, Countess of see Eden, 
Eleanor 

Buckner, Admiral Charles 26—7 

Buenos Aires 143, 796 

Bullion 436 & n 

Bullion Report (1810) 272 

Bullock, Dr Joseph 77n, 79n 

Buonaparte, Napoleon see Napoleon I 
(Bonaparte), Emperor of the French 

Burdett, Sir Francis 299n, 308 

Burges, Sir James Bland 35n, 523n 

Burke, Edmund: and Annual Register 3n; and 
1797 currency crisis 11m; on Empire 423; and 
European reconstruction 734; and Pitt’s 
qualities 849 

Burney, Fanny 1o4n 

Burton Pynsent, Somerset 88 & n 

Byng, Admiral John 152 


Cabinet: size 320 & n, 454; role and activities 
451-6; and Catholic emancipation 511-12; 
and continuance of war 518-19; during 
George III’s illness and incapacity 526 

Cadiz, Spain 64, 121, 138, 140, 368-9, 371-2, 
385, 703, 707, 788-9 


Cadoudal, Georges (‘General Georges’) 359n 

Cadoudal plot 695n 

Cambridge Intelligencer, The 114, 313 

Cambridge, Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke 
of 827 

Cambridge University: recruits from 122 

Camden, 2nd Earl: friendship with Pitt 89, 490; 
and Triple Assessment 108n; and Irish unrest 
158-9, 161-2, 165, 167n, 168, 170; replaced by 
Cornwallis 169; and Pitt’s proposed Union 
with Ireland 170—2; and Castlereagh 173; 
recommends Irish Catholic emancipation 
175, 1gon, rgin; on Cornwallis’s lack of 
communication 180n; and Dundas’s memo 
on strategy 355; doubts on Dundas’s Egypt 
proposal 408; on size of Lords 491; and 
Catholic emancipation 497n, 500n, 501n, 
502-3, 505n, 511, 514; and conduct of war 
517; and Pitt’s resignation 520n, 5315 resigns 
with Pitt 524; and subscription for Pitt 536, 
537n; on Addington’s 1801 peace settlement 
558-60; on Addington’s reaction to 
Bonaparte’s annexations 575; and Pitt’s 
prospective return to office 579, 594n, 602, 
649 & n; attitude to Addington 587n, 723, 
768; in Pitt’s 1804 government 665, 669, 
671n, 672-3, 700n, 717, 767, 774; approves 
attack on Spanish treasure ships 703n; as 
Lord Steward 716n; and Commons vote on 
Melville and Naval Enquiry 758n; 
approaches Grenville to cooperate with Pitt 
768; and Middleton’s appointment 780n; and 
Pitt’s final illness 821; Pitt’s debt to 832; and 
successor government to Pitt 838, 840-1 

Camelford, 2nd Baron 24n, 294n, 343n 

Campbell, John 114 

Campbell, Thomas 114. 

Camperdown, Battle of (1797) 98-9, 109, 149, 
166, 252, 821n 

Campo Formio, Treaty of (1797) 131, 153, 203, 
239 

Canada 424-5, 436, 443 

Canning, George: on Pitt and 1797 money crisis 
12n; and Windham’s fears of mutinies 3o0n; 
qualities 38, g2; and peace negotiations 58n, 
59-61, 66; and Pitt’s relations with Eleanor 
Eden 74; architectural work 86; political 
career 92; relations with Pitt 92-7, 823; 
marriage 94~7; disagreements with 
Hawkesbury g5n, 718, 748n, 774; initiates 
Anti-facobin 111—12; journalism 114; duel with 
Castlereagh 129; and Nelson in 
Mediterranean 147; and Irish Union 172; and 
diplomatic representation in Holland 254n; 
at Board of Control for India 334n; on 
Bonaparte’s Consulate 334—5; and reply to 
Bonaparte’s peace overtures 341n, 343 & n; 
and 1800 truce proposals 388; and abolition 
of slave trade 428n, 429; covert activities in 
Europe 470; supports Catholic emancipation 
514 & n; on Pitt’s resignation 516, 531; resigns 
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with Pitt 524; visits Pitt at Walmer 541; on 
back-benches 552n; and Pitt’s reaction to 
Peace of Amiens 567; and Addington’s 
criticism of Pitt 569; attacks Addington 
570-1, 642; and Pitt birthday celebration 571; 
hopes and plans for Pitt’s return 572, 576-9, 
581, 600-2; attitude to Long 587; proposed 
position after Pitt’s return 592, 672; and 
Patten’s censure motions 606; on Grenvillites 
620; and Pitt’s attitude to Addington 
Ministry 622n; on Pitt and Opposition 624; 
on Pitt’s Commons speech on navy 632n; in 
Pitt’s 1804 government 673-4, 723, 748; 
relations with Grenville 674; and evacuation 
of Portuguese fleet to Brazil 6g2n; dislike of 
Pitt’s 1804 Ministry 722; and Hiley 
Addington 725n; and differences within Pitt’s 
Cabinet 746n, 747; dismay at Pitt’s Cabinet 
appointments 748—9; on Melville and Naval 
Enquiry Report 755, 756n; Nelson meets 789; 
visits Pitt in Bath 821; and Pitt’s final illness 
825n, 826-7; on Pitt’s last words 829n, 854; 
and Pitt’s death 830-1; and memorialising of 
Pitt 837; and successor government to Pitt 
840-1; and posthumous tributes to Pitt 842; 
Pitt wishes to bring into Cabinet 819-20 

Canterbury: Archbishopric 749-5! 

Cape of Good Hope 54, 61, 67, 143, 388n, 
4250, 444, 557-9, 563, 789, 793-6 

Cape St Vincent, Battle of (1797) 17, 28, 99, 149 

Capetown 794 

Caracas 795 

Caribbean see West Indies 

Carlisle, 5th Earl of 617-18, 674n, 757 

Carnot, Lazare 471 

Carrington, 1st Baron: friendship with Pitt 85, 
88-9, 99n, 490; and subscription for Pitt 536, 
537n, 834; and Kent Volunteers 543; Pitt’s 
debt to 834; and successor government to 
Pitt 840 

Carthew, John gon, 495n 

Cartwright, John 308 

Cartwright, William 833 

Carysfort, 1st Earl of 529n, 617n 

Castlereagh, Viscount (later 2nd Marquess of 
Londonderry): relations with Pitt 91, 772, 
774; duel with Canning 129; foreign policy 
135; as Irish Chief Secretary 172-3, 180, 183, 
501; and Irish Union 176, 178-81, 184, 186-7, 
1gon, 193 & n; and Irish Catholics and 
Dissenters 177n, 191, 1g2n, 497n, 498, 503, 
506, 510, 514, 521; temperament 183; resigns 
524; on back-benches 552n, 557; visits Pitt at 
Walmer 575; favours Pitt’s return to office 
588, 590, 640, 649; Pitt’s liking for 622n; in 
Pitt’s 1804 government 666, 671-2, 673n, 
674, 676, 767, 819; and Russian alliance 
688n; threatens resignation 718; at Congress 
of Vienna 731-3; and Melville in Naval 
Enquiry Report 756, 760; Nelson meets 787; 
on Cape of Good Hope 794; and news of 


Third Coalition 818; and Pitt’s final illness 
824, 838; on Fox at Commons Address for 
Pitt’s death 833; and successor government 
to Pitt 840-1; and posthumous tributes to Pitt 
842 

Cathcart, roth Baron 798 

Catherine II (the Great) of Russia 148n, 154, 
206n, 210, 658n 

Catholic Relief Acts (Ireland, 1790s) 171 

Cayenne 335 & n 

Census Act (1800) 291; see also Population 

Cereals see Corn 

Ceylon 54, 61, 67, 388n, 444, 557-8, 563 

Chantrey, Sir Francis 837 

Charlemont, 2nd Earl of 777n 

Charles I 260, 263n 

Charles, Archduke of Austria: commands in 
Campaigns in Italy 50, 806-7; and Leoben 
truce 51; supports Russians in Switzerland 
209, 211-13, 237-41, 248, 251, 324; and 
Austrian Mediterranean strategy 346; seeks 
peace 366; withdraws after Ulm 8r, 816, 
817n 

Charlotte, Princess (Wales’s daughter) 719-12 

Charlotte, Queen 194, 715 

Chatham, rst Earl of 37, 83, 85, 515, 550, 703, 
704n, 709n, 832~4, 853 

Chatham, 2nd Earl of: and French peace 
overtures 58; appointed Lord President of 
Council 73; military advice 236n; serves in 
Holland 253, 255; and army preparations 
351; supports Dundas’s strategy 377, 518; and 
1800 truce proposals 382n; and Catholic 
emancipation 502, 511, 512n; and Pitt’s 
resignation 509n; in Addington’s 
administration 553 & n; absent from Pitt 
birthday dinner 571, 572n; proposed as First 
Lord of Treasury 584; and Pitt’s 
accommodation with Addington 623n; 
favours Pitt’s return to office 640; in Pitt’s 
1804 government 671-2; favours Pitt alliance 
with Addington 722; and Pitt’s final illness 
826-7, 830n; as Pitt’s executor 828, 835; 
inherits Pitt’s papers 836; and successor 
government to Pitt 838-9 

Chatham, Hester, Countess of 88, 128, 255; 
death and burial 546, 588n, 832n; portrait 
837n 

Chesterfield, 5th Earl of 84 

Chilver, S. 83n 

China: trade with 437 

Chouans 226 & n, 318, 325, 359n 

Church of England: and national morale 
1og—10; and Church of Ireland 173, 177-8; 
and Lords 486; and Catholic emancipation 
497, 499, 506, 508 

Church of Ireland 173, 177-8 

Churchill, Sir Winston S. 140 

Cinque Ports: Pitt’s Lord Wardenship of 69n, 
75-6, 88, 91, 125, 536n, 537; Volunteer Corps 
543; see also Walmer Castle 
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Cisalpine Republic 131-2, 567, 586 

City Light Horse Volunteers 99 & n 

Clare, 1st Earl of 38n, 172, 176-7, 184, 186n, 
Igin, 500n, 503 

Clarence, Duke of (/ater King William IV) 427 

Coalition, First Allied: and Austro-British 
interdependence 50-1, 134; and Russian 
place in war strategy 321 

Coalition, Second Allied: formed 134-7, 145, 
197, 222, 232, 688, 734; and war with France 
(1799) 209, 214, 234; and Russian role 321; 
and Marengo defeat 363; aims for diplomatic 
consensus 373-4; Grenville and 377, 383; fails 
411, 415, 459 

Coalition, Third Allied: formation of 688 & n, 
689-90, 695 & n, 702, 726-31, 736-7, 742, 
743, 749, 783, 788, 792, 799-801, 814 

Coalition, Ministerial: Pitt dominates 33-9; 
opposition to 39-45; cohesion 480; Fox and 
Grenvillites plan for 612-20 

Cobbett, William 565 

Cobenzl, Count Louis 153, 200n, 206 & n, 
207n, 388-9 

Cochin, India 61, 67, 558, 563n, 609 

Cochrane, Admiral Lord (later toth Earl of 
Dundonald) 795 

Coigley (or O’Coigley; suspected conspirator) 
120, 306, 308 

Coinage 9-16, 473; and monetary theory 272-5 

Colchester, tst Baron see Abbot, Charles 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor: journalism 114; 
political sympathies 117n, 122n; on Pitt’s 
achievements 848; ‘Fears in Solitude’ 122n 

Collingwood, Vice Admiral Cuthbert (1st 
Baron) 789-90 

Colonies: acquisition of 420-1, 423-5; in 
economy 436 

Colquhoun, Patrick 286n, 306n 

Combe, Harvey 41-2, 300n 

Combe, William 110 

Combe Wood (or House), Surrey 778n 

Combinations Acts 297-303, 315 

Commission for Auditing the Public Accounts 
461 

Commission of Enquiry into Fees 461, 463, 475 

Commission for Examining the Public 
Accounts 461 

Commission for Revising and Digesting the 
Civil Affairs of the Navy (1803-5), 630, 631n; 
Reports 752-3, 759-61, 768 

Committee on Coin (1798) 15, 473 

Commons, House of: Pitt’s performances in 38; 
discontent over Pitt’s administration 39-42, 
45; Irish representation in 174, 178, 193; 
debates Irish Union 184-5, 192 & n, 193; 
adapted following Act of Union 194; and 
abolition of slave trade 426~7, 430-1, 433-4; 
Select Committees 476-7; organisation and 
conduct of business 477-83; relations with 
Lords 485, 488; opposition to and support 
for Pitt 621 & n, 656, 666-9, 675, 722n, 745n, 


763 & n; seating arrangements 624n, 758n; 
opposition to Pitt’s Additional Forces bill 
712-13; Address and motions on Pitt’s death 
832-4; pays off Pitt’s debts posthumously 
833-5 

Condé, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, Prince de 
222, 249n, 331n, 346-7, 348n 

Congreve, William 465 

Consolidated Fund 678n, 684, 686n 

Conspiracy 303-6, 316 

Constitution 311 & n, 316; see also Habeas 
Corpus 

Consulate (France) 333-7 

Conventions with allies: Anglo-Russian (1793) 
51; Anglo-Russian (1798) 207-8; Prussian 
242-3: Austrian Project for (1800) 347, 364-5, 
381, 389; with Denmark (1800) 394 & n, 400; 
with Turkey (El Arish, 1800) 403-4, 4.06; with 
France (1787) 567 

Convoy system 464 

Cooke, Edward 161n, 175n, 176n, 1gin 

Coombe Neville see Combe Wood 

Copenhagen, Battle of (1801) 555 & n, 565 

Corfu 202n, 396n, 694-6, 699, 792-3, 815; see 
also lonian Islands 

Corn (cereals) 277-86, 288-9, 295n 

Cornwallis, 1st Marquess: and naval mutinies 
31n; and French peace overtures 58; and 
national defence 121n; and Irish unrest 163, 
164n, 168; as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
168—70, 180, 183-4, 189, 236n; repels French 
invasion of Ireland 170; and Irish Union 171, 
172n, 176, 179-80, 184, 186, 193n; and 
Castlereagh 173; favours Catholic 
emancipation 175~7, 183, 190-2, 510, 521; 
criticises expedition to Cadiz 372; on 
competence of army 375; favours action in 
Cuba 401m; in India 438-9, 443; on 
indequacy of general officers 467; peerage 
490; resigns 524; supports 1801 peace treaty 
566; negotiates Treaty of Amiens 569 

Corresponding Societies 116-20; see also 
London Corresponding Society 

Corsica 154, 198n 

Couner, The 82n 

Court of Requests 194 

Courtenay, Thomas 831n; A Plain Answer 622n 

Coutts & Co. (bankers) 75, 537, 835 

Coutts, Thomas 75, 78 

Craig, Lieutenant General Sir James 792-3, 
797, 814-15 

Cranworth, rst Baron 79n 

Craufurd (or Crauford), Robert 219 & n, 250n 

Creevey, Thomas 549n, 604—5, 756n 

Crew, R.H. 465, 753n 

Crimea 154 

Crossfield, Robert 306 

Crown: constitutional status and role 484, 486-7 

Cuba 368, 400, 401n, 410 

Cumberland, Prince Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
827 
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Curagao 424, 796n 

Curzon of Kedleston, Marquess 440 

Customs duties 270, 678 & n, 681 

Cuxhaven 393, 398-9 

Czartoryski, Prince Adam 689, 6gon, 695-6, 
698, 702, 727n, 736-7, 739, 783-7, 799-800, 
811n : 

Dance, George 87n 

Dardanelles 150 

Darnley, 4th Earl of 289n, 643n, 777n 

Dartmouth, grd Earl of (earlier Viscount 
Lewisham) 584n 

Dearth (food crisis, 1799-1800) 277-85, 288-93, 
295, 307, 379; 458, 517 

Defence Act (1799) 125 

Defenders (Irish secret society) 160 

Delacroix, Charles 57, 61 

Demerara 61, 609 

Denmark: as neutral power 4; and British troop 
transit through Baltic 216n; and Armed 
Neutrality 394-5, 397, 399, 453, 612, 743; 
1800 Convention 394-5, 400 & n; Caribbean 
islands captured 555; in Napoleonic War 
692, 743; Russia seeks alliance with 786; and 
Third Coalition 800 

Despard, Colonel Edward Marcus 309, 312n 

Devonshire, Georgiana, Duchess of 830 

Dignum, Charles 571 

Directory, the (French) 62, 65—6, 146, 154, 166, 
169, 202, 221, 223n, 229, 238, 318, 333 

Disraeli, Benjamin 264, 490, 829n 

Dissenters: admitted to militia 60n, 158n; in 
Ireland 177, 1g90n; and licences to preach 
303n; and sedition charges 313; and Test Act 
506; Pitt deserts 847 

Douglas, Sylvester see Glenbervie, Baron 

Downshire, 2nd Marquess of 192n 

Drummond, Mrs (Dundas’s daughter) 94n 

Dublin: Castle attacked 166; Emmet’s rising in 
609 

Dudley, 1st Earl of see Ward, John William 

Duelling 128-9 

Dumouriez, Charles-Frangois 349 

Duncan, Admiral Viscount 25, 27-8, 32, 98 & 
n, 109, 252, 490 

Dundas, General Sir David 236n, 256n, 543n 

Dundas, Henry (1st Viscount Melville): and 
conduct of war 4, 121-2, 143, 145-6, 216, 
220-1, 225-6, 232, 319, 322, 325-6, 353, 360, 
366-8, 372, 376-8, 380, 400, 408, 518; and 
Fleet mutiny 17, 21, 29; and army unrest 
31n; disagreements with Spencer 35; loyalty 
36, 38, 64, 357-8, 560; supports Reeves 40n; 
and proposed peace negotiations 58; and 
Fructidor 67n; on Pitt’s work for peace 68; 
friendship with Pitt 69, 84, 89, gg9n, 128n, 
380, 571, 773, 823; drinking sessions with Pitt 
81; accompanies Pitt to theatre 84; and 
Soane 86; stays at Walmer 88; advises 
Hawkesbury on marriage 91; on Pitt’s sexual 


inexperience 94n; and conspiracy fears 119; 
and control of militia 123-5; and Fleet 
activities in Mediterranean 137-9, 147~-9; as 
Chairman of East India Company Board of 
Control 142~, 4.41; fears French expedition 
to Egypt 142, 147-8; ill health 147, 319 & n, 
385; fears threat to India 148-9, 396, 444, 
446; and Russian alliance 155-6, 327, 364; 
and national revival 157; on Abercromby 163; 
and Irish Union 172 & n; favours Catholic 
emancipation 175~6; and European alliance 
198; and subsidy to Austria and Russia 201; 
and Anglo-Russian Convention (1798) 208n; 
and French fleet movements 217; and French 
internal unrest 223; and campaign in 
Holland 234, 236; and invasion of Holland 
244-5, 247-8; and conciliation of Austria 
251; and campaign in Netherlands 252n, 255; 
and diplomatic representation in Holland 
254; and food crisis 277n, 290; and Grenville’s 
war strategy 319; on size of army 324n; and 
Huskisson 326; and Bonaparte’s Consulate 
336; and Bonaparte’s peace overtures 339, 
343n; memorandum on strategy (1800) 
353-8, 366, 400, 610, 705n; disagreement 
with Grenville 356—7; mistrusts Thugut 356; 
suffers from strain 357 & n; on Russians in 
Mediterranean 359, 360n; anxiety at 
Bonaparte’s 1800 offensive 361-2; and French 
royalist cause 368 & n; and expedition to 
Ferrol and Cadiz 369-72; George III rebukes 
for unapproved military plans 369~70; and 
Pitt’s support for Grenville’s strategy 374; on 
Pitt’s optimism 380; absence from meeting on 
French armistice ultimatum 385, 387-8; and 
Danish agreement 400; recommends 
expedition to Egypt 401, 405-11, 453; and 
relations with Turkey 403, 404n; and overseas 
trade 421-2; and abolition of slave trade 428, 
433-4; and administration of India 437, 439, 
441-3, 446; relations with Grenville 450-1, 
517; on role of Cabinet 451n; in Cabinet 454, 
485; on strength of Volunteers 459n; and 
covert activities in Europe 470; in Lords 
485-6; and Catholic emancipation 501n, 
502-3, 506n, 510, 512, 513n, 514, 516; on Pitt’s 
declining powers 515; on Pitt’s resignation 
516, 520 & n, 531; relations with George II 
521-2; on George III’s aversion to Pitt 523; 
resigns with Pitt 524; attends Cabinet during 
George II’s illness 526 & n; contributes to 
Pitt’s subscription 537; and Haddo (4th Earl 
of Aberdeen) 547; on back-benches 552n; on 
Addington 554n; and death of Abercromby 
555n; deplores Addington’s 1801 peace 
settlement 559-61; and Pitt’s prospective 
return to office 577n, 583-4, 591, 597N, 598; 
peerage 579-80, 583, 753n; opposes 
Grenville’s immediate return to office 588n; 
and Addington’s attitude to Pitt’s return to 
office 590, 596-7; proposed position after 
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Pitt’s return 592n, 593, 596; and censure 
motions against Addington’s government 
606n, 607; and naval reform 632n; on Army 
of Reserve 635; in Pitt’s 804 Ministry 657-8, 
665, 669, 670-2, 717; and Commons support 
and opposition to Pitt 667n; relations with 
Montrose 670, 671n, 718; approves attack on 
Spanish treasure ships 703n; and submarine 
torpedo experiments 707n; argues against 
invasion threat 708; and Pitt’s meeting with 
Prince of Wales 720-1; and Whig Opposition 
722; as Treasurer of Navy 752, 753n, 754-5; 
condemned after Naval Enquiry Reports 
753N, 754-9, 761, 763, 766-7, 780, 803; civil 
proceedings against 759; resigns from 
Admiralty (1805) 759; dismissed from Privy 
Council 760; impeachment and acquittal 
760; transfers cash from naval funds to 
Treasury 762; visits Pitt in Bath 821; on Pitt’s 
death 830 

Dundas, Lady Jane 357 & n 

Dundas, Robert, of Arniston 537 

Dutch, the see Holland 

Dutch United Provinces see Holland 


East Anglia 313 

East India Company 29, 143, 405, 436-9, 
441-3, 447, 466, 686n 

East Indies 436-7, 443, 609 

Eastern Question (Europe) 445, 447 

Economical Reform 844 

Economy: state of the 415~—23; see also Finance 

Eden, Eleanor (/ater Countess of 
Buckinghamshire): Pitt’s interest in 70-2, 74, 
80, 90, 94, 596n; marries Hobart rg2n, 438n, 
5538 

Eden, Emily 7on 

Eden, Sir Morton (1st Baron Henley) 51n, 55-6, 
213n, 239-40 

Edridge, Henry 775n 

Egypt: French expedition to 141-2, 145-8, 149n, 
150; 157, 384-5, 396, 401, 404-5, 438, 444, 
448; proposed British actions in 216; Dundas 
promotes expedition to 401, 405, 407—I1, 453, 
519, 521; unofficial British expedition in 407; 
Abercromby’s success and death in 555-6, 
565; antiquities from 556n; returns to Turkish 
dominion 562; French consider further 
expedition to 582; and British Mediterranean 
strategy 781, 794 

Ehrensvard, Baron 3g9n, 743 

El Arish, Convention of (1800) 403-4, 406-7 

Elba 557, 575 

Eldon, 1st Baron (later Earl) of: appointed Lord 
Chancellor 520n, 553; and Pitt’s prospective 
return to power 588n, 590; and Addington’s 
position after Pitt’s return 640, 649-50, 653; 
and Pitt’s second Ministry 654-7, 681, 703, 
717; and Pitt’s anger with Grenville 661; 
relations with George III 664; retained as 
Lord Chancellor 671-2; Grenville attacks 711; 


at Pitt’s meeting with Prince of Wales 720; 
and Pitt’s view of humanity 777; influences 
George III on Pitt’s Ministry 804; and 
successor government to Pitt 840 

Elgin, 7th Earl of 136, 153, 402-3, 404n 

Eliot, Edward 47-9, 87n; death 81, 89, 97, 98 

Ellenborough, 1st Baron 840 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert see Minto, 1st Earl of 

Elliot, Hugh 792n, 815n 

Elliot, William 176, 180, 709n 

Ellis, Charles 59n 

Ellis, George 59n, 63n, 65n; and Anti=facobin 111 

Emmet, Robert 309, 609, 613 
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Enghien, Louis Antoine Henri Condé, Duc d’ 
695, 701, 743 

‘English committee’ of French royalists 469 

Erskine, Thomas (later 1st Baron) 573, 583, 610, 
619, 639, 777, 808n 

Essequibo 609 

Etruria 586, 782 

Europe: trade with 422; proposals for 
reconstruction (1805) 728-35 

Euston, Earl of 673 

Evangelicism 110 & n, 303n 


Falconer, Dr William 821 

Famine see Dearth 

Farnborough, 1st Baron see Long, Charles 

Farquhar, Sir (Dr) Walter 79, 81—, 515n, 
548-51, 596, 658n, 822-9, 834 

Fencibles 125, 161, 325n, 459 

Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies and of Naples 
207 

Ferrara 323 

Ferrol 368—71, 703, 705n 

Finance: and 1797 Bank and money crisis 7~12; 
Pitt’s 1797 memorandum and measures 
99-108; and war costs 100, 107, 230, 258-61, 
265 & n, 268~71, 374, 415-16, 418, 676-8, 
680, 684-5, 761-2; in Ireland 161; Pitt’s 
1798-9 budget 261-7; revenues and 
borrowings 268~72, 679-86, 693; 
Commissions on 461, 463; Commons Select 
Committee on (1797) 462-3, 473n, 476, 478; 
and Napoleonic War 677, 684n, 685; Pitt’s 
expertise in 845; see also Taxation 

Finch, Lady Charlotte 750n 

Finisterre 788 

Fisher, Edward 534 & n 

Fishguard Bay, Pembrokeshire: French landing 
in 5; 35 

Fitzgerald, Lord Edward 165-6, 168n 

FitzHarris, Viscount 758 

Fitzwilliam, 4th Earl (Irish; 2nd Earl GB) 
158-9, 163, 176, 192, 229, 498-500, 511, 573, 
606n, 611, 658, 672 

Flanders 250, 730-1 

Flint, Charles William 119 
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Food crisis see Dearth 

Ford, Richard 119 

Fordyce, John 260 

Fortescue, rst Earl 613 

Fortescue, Hester, Countess (née Grenville) 61g3n 

Foster, John 176, 178, 183 & n, 186 

Fox, Charles James: and 1797 supplementary 
vote 23; and unrest 33; George III’s hostility 
to 34, 520, 657-9, 675, 803-5; praises Pitt 39; 
Parliamentary activities 41-2; on futility of 
opposition 42; and “Third Party’ 44, 45n; 
relations with Canning 92; opposes Pitt’s 
1797 financial proposals 105-6, 109; and 
Parliamentary reform 115-16, 118, 308, 675; 
removed from Privy Council 117; duelling 
129; and Pitt’s rejection of Bonaparte’s peace 
overtures 342-4; and abolition of slave trade 
434; on Cabinet meetings 453; supports Pitt 
479-80; on Lords 484; on Pitt’s resignation 
515; relations with Grenville 529n; 
subscription for 536, 537n; effective 
retirement 573, 614n, 615; personal dislikes 
573; and Whig Opposition 573-4, 583, 
611-19, 637, 764; and Pitt’s prospective 
return to office 593, 614n, 615, 643-50; on 
Pitt’s oratory 605; and Patten’s censure 
motion 606 & n; on Parliamentary support 
for Prince of Wales 611; supporters and allies 
612-14, 616, 618, 620; and Grenvillites 
614-18, 639, 642, 644-5; in Ministry of All 
the Talents 618-19; and Volunteers debate 
624-5, 644; motion on defence of country 
628, 649-51, 653; and naval reform 632n; on 
popularity of Addington’s Ministry 642n; 
attitude to Pitt 645; proposed exclusion after 
Pitt’s return to office 647; support in Lords 
652n; invited to and fails to join Pitt’s 1804 
Ministry 655, 657-62, 666n, 667, 671-2, 675; 
Commons suspicion of 668; meets 
Livingston 706n; Grenville supports 714, 
803-4; and Pitt’s Second Ministry 722, 749; 
and Naval Enquiry Report 757, 760n; and 
condemnation of Melville 758, 760n; and 
Irish Catholic emancipation 764, 775; and 
extended government 768-9; and Pitt’s 
broad Ministry proposals 802—5; on Pitt’s 
death 830, 833; and successor government to 
Pitt 838-9; death 841; judgment of Pitt 
846-7 

Fox Club 838 

France: 1797 peace with Austria 3, 131; British 
isolation against 4; landings in Ireland and 
Wales 5, 28, 35, 160-1, 169; holds and rejects 
1797 peace negotiations 33, 46, 48, 53-68; 
territorial and material gains 131—2; attacks 
on Rhine 132, 360; expedition to Egypt and 
Near East 141-2, 145-8, 149n, 150, 157, 
384-5, 396, 401-5, 438, 444, 448; disowns 
treaty with Portugal 151m; and Irish unrest 
160-3, 166, 169, 181; renewed aggression 
(1798-9) 197-8, 200-1, 203-5; and 





Quadruple Alliance 202; renewed war with 
Austria (1799) 208-13; and British strategic 
POolicyi2its 219)/216.1209—5.1999%097—A1, 
317-20, 324-5, 348, 350-3, 355, 358; royalist 
resistance and aspirations 221-31, 318, 326, 
332, 338n, 350-1, 356, 368 & n, 469-71, 612; 
as military target 222; in Swiss campaign 
233-4; and British seditious societies 305, 
314; and Allied differences 324; peace 
overtures (1799-1800) 332—3, 336-40; 
Bonaparte’s Consulate 333—6; and return of 
monarchy 340-1, 344n, 347, 387; and 1800 
Austrian armistice 353, 365, 383-9, 568; 1800 
offensive 360-1; proposes truce with Britain 
384-9; and Peace of Lunéville 390; Russians 
seek alliance with (1800) 397, 399-400; 
mainland dominance 411; West Indian 
possessions 425-6; in India 438, 441n, 442-3; 
gunnery 465; and Addington’s 1801 peace 
settlement (Peace of Amiens) 556-63, 566-7; 
deteriorating relations with (1802-3) 586, 
588n; Britain declares war on (1803) 603, 
608; occupies Hanover 609, 689, 691-2, 702, 
797; in Naples 696, 699; and Alexander I’s 
foreign policy 699; Convention with Spain 
(1803) 703; peace overtures (1805) 726-9, 782; 
and Anglo-Russian treaty 739-42; violates 
Prussian territory 800-1; Grand Army 
advances 806-7, 813-14; and Peace of 
Pressburg 814, 816; withdraws from Naples 
815 

Frederick Wiliam II of Prussia 135-6, 699 

Frederick William III of Prussia 135-6, 242, 
787, 799-800, 810, 813-14, 817 

Frederick William Charles, Prince of 
Wiirttemberg 24, 27 

Freeling, Francis 119 

French Assembly: 1797 elections 62, 221 

French Navy: in Mediterranean 130-1, 141; in 
Atlantic 139; escapes from Brest 217, 358; 
returns to Brest 225; escapes from Toulon 
(1805) 780, 788, 791; combines with Spanish 
fleet 788-9; Trafalgar defeat 790-1 

French Revolution 314 

Frere, John Hookham 92, 94, 96, 111, 391n 

Frewin, Richard 465 

Friends of Peace 341 

Fructidor (1797): coup d’état 65, 67n, 221, 223n 

Fulton, Robert 707 


Galicia 154 

Gardner, Admiral ist Baron 765 

Garlicke, Benjamin 201n, 800n 

Gascoyne, Colonel Isaac 300n 

Geneva 738 

Genoa 322, 347, 352, 729, 784 

George III, King: and 1797 Bank crisis 6; and 
Fleet mutiny 17, 22-3; hostility to Fox 34, 
520, 657-9, 675, 803-4; relations with Pitt 
34-5, 492, 521-5, 716; and proposed “Third 
Party’ 44-5; and Austrian alliance 53, 365n; 
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dislikes Pitt’s peace proposals 53-5, 57-8; as 
Elector of Hanover 54n, 55n, 135; and Lille 
peace negotiations 60; claim to French 
throne 62; and French settlement proposals 
67; and Camperdown victory 99; on Pitt’s 
working method 105, 510; and Pitt’s 1797 
finance measures 106n; makes Voluntary 
Contribution 108; and Fox’s removal from 
Privy Council 117n; disapproves of Pitt’s duel 
128-9; and Quadruple Alliance 135-6; and 
Mediterranean Fleet 139; approves Irish 
Union 171, 172n, 176, 181n, 185; opposes 
Catholic emancipation 176, 497-505, 506n, 
507-8, 511-14, 516, 520, 522, 587n, 775; and 
Irish Dissenters 177; and Irish peerages 188n; 
and Austria’s part in war 189n, 381-3; and 
Loughborough 192n; institutes modified 
Parliament 194; and occupation of 
Netherlands 249; and Duke of York’s 
command in Holland 253n; assassination 
attempt on 294n; dispute with Dundas over 
army administration 319n; receives 
Bonaparte’s direct peace overtures 332-3, 
336, 338-41, 726; doubts state of forces 351; 
and counters to Bonaparte’s 1800 offensive 
361; rebukes Dundas for military plans 
369-70; on army inefficiency 375; and 
administration of war policy 376; opposes 
1800 truce proposals 382—3, 386; at 
Weymouth 385, 802; and Dundas’s Egypt 
expedition 409 & n, 411, 521; encourages 
Clarence’s opposition to abolition of slave 
trade 427; and Cabinet 451~—2, 457; and 
Abbot 479; and Government Coalition 480; 
and Bishops 486; and Lords 486-7, 491; and 
conduct of war 492; and Pitt’s resignation 
495-6, 508-10, 514n, 516-17, 520-2, 524-5, 
532-3; as head of established Church 499; 
state of health 500n, 525-6, 528, 637 & n, 
638n, 647, 649, 656, 667, 714 & n, 715, 754n, 
771; attitude to Dundas 521~2; attitude to 
Grenville 521, 591, 593, 804n; relations with 
Addington 524, 74.9; Pitt promises to drop 
Catholic emancipation 528~—9; and Pitt’s 
debts 535-6; and Addington’s 1801 
government 554; approves Addington’s peace 
proposals 556; offers White Lodge to 
Addington 580n; assessment of Addington 
587, 642n; and Pitt’s prospective return to 
office 588, 590-1, 598, 638, 639n, 646-50; 
and Commons motion against Addington 
607; on Hobart’s continuing under 
Addington 640n; Pitt’s concern for 647; and 
Addington’s resignation 653, 655n; and Pitt’s 
1804 Ministry 655~-9, 662-4, 668, 716, 720, 
749, 769; manner 657n, 662n; 1804 audiences 
with Pitt 658-60, 667, 721; Auckland appeals 
to 671n; on Hawkesbury 693; and submarine 
experiments 706n; and Additional Forces bill 
713; eyesight 715, 767 Household 715-16; 
Prince of Wales seeks reconciliation with 


719~21; and Princess Charlotte’s upbringing 
721; deteriorating relations with Pitt 749~50; 


dispute with Pitt over appointment of 
Archbishop of Canterbury 750—2; and 
Whitbread 759n; and Melville’s downfall 
760n; and Craig’s expedition to 
Mediterranean 792; Pitt visits with proposals 
for broad Ministry 802-5; turns against 
Grenvilles 803; and Prussian claims on 
Hanover 811; loses Hanover 814; impressed 
by Yorke 819n; and Chatham’s funeral 833; 
and successor government to Pitt 839 

George, Captain Rupert 384n 

Germain, Lord George (1st Viscount Sackville) 
451n 

German Legion 744, 797-8 

Germanic Congress, Rastadt (1797-9) 132, 153, 
210, 470 

Germans: in war against France 318, 345; and 
French strategic intentions 393; see also 
Prussia 

Gezzar (or Djezzar), Pasha 151 & n 

Gibraltar 368-9, 371, 788 

Gifford, John (John Richards Green) 111 

Gifford, William 111 

Gilbert, Thomas see Poor Laws 

Gillray, James 70; Consequences of a Successful 
French Invasion 122 

Gladstone, William Ewart 264 

Glenbervie, Baron (Sylvester Douglas): on Bank 
suspension 7n, 8n; on Spencer’s disaffection 
35n; entertains Pitt 84; and Irish Union 189n, 
192n; diplomatic appointments 240n; on 
George III’s opposition to Catholic 
emancipation 503n; on Pitt’s resignation 
514n, 516n; and Pitt’s promise to George III 
to drop Catholic emancipation 529n; on 
Harrowby 670n; on George III’s condition 
714n; on Pitt’s death 831n 

Glorious First of June 18, 99, 149 

Glorious Revolution (1688) 499 

Goa and Diu 442, 445 

Good Hope, Cape of see Cape of Good Hope 

Gordon, 4th Duke of 537 

Gordon, Lord George: riots 293 

Gordon, Jane, Duchess of 84n 

Gower, Earl see Stafford, 2nd Marquess of 

Grain see Corn 

Grand Army (French) 806—7 

Grattan, Henry: and Irish Union 186-7 

Great Reform Bill (1832) 619 

Greenwich Hospital 21 

Grenville, Anne, Lady (née Pitt) 83 

Grenville, Charlotte see Williams Wynn, 
Charlotte 

Grenville, George see Buckingham, rst 
Marquess of 

Grenville, Richard Temple (later 1st Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos) 524n, 757 

Grenville, Thomas: and Portland 36n; and 
Grenville’s attitude to peace proposals 58n; 
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declines Irish post 173n; mission to Prussia 
202-4, 206-8, 215, 218, 220, 242-3, 329; 
correspondence with Lord Grenville 231; Pitt 
wishes to send to Russia 251n; proposed for 
Hague post 254; questions restoration of 
French monarchy 341n; and Austrian peace 
talks (1800) 383; friendship with Pitt 566; 
attracted to Whigs 574; and Pitt’s’prospective 
return to office 576—7, 615, 616n, 644-5; and 
Windham and Opposition 611, 614, 617, 
618n; and Fox 644, 646n; and fall of 
Addington government 652n; and Pitt’s 1804 
government 671; and Pitt’s attitude to 
Addington’s budget 683; and opposition to 
Pitt 714; votes against Melville over Naval 
Enquiry Report 757, 763; on Pitt’s death 
830 

Grenville, William Wyndham, Baron: and Bank 
suspension 11n; and naval mutiny 29n; in 
Coalition ministry 36; and Addington 49; 
and wartime reverses 51n, 52n; and 1797 
peace negotiations 54-5, 57-61, 63-4, 68; 
disharmony with Pitt 58n, 60n, 64-5, 68; 
resists Voluntary Contribution 108; on 
maintaining national morale 109; and Anti- 
Jacobin 111; on The Times 114n; in 1798 
negotiations with Austria 133—4; and 
Quadruple Alhance 135~7; and return of 
Fleet to Mediterranean 137, 140n; and Fleet 
disposition 138; rejects Dundas’s fears of 
threat to India 148; attitude to Austria 152-3, 
199 & n, 210, 213-14, 232, 242, 249, 250-1, 
345, 353, 389; and Russian treaty proposals 
155, 157; and conduct of war 156, 199201, 
220, 223, 225, 230-1, 233, 235, 237, 239, 
242-3, 319, 324-5, 353, 373» 376-8, 380, 383, 
410; and Union with Ireland 171-3, 181n; and 
Catholic emancipation 175, 497, 501n, 502, 
504, 506, 512, 514, 593, 764, 775; and loan to 
Austria 198, 345; recalls Whitworth 206; and 
French fleet movements 217; recalls Talbot 
222; and internal unrest in France 223 & n, 
224; and French royalist cause 227, 229-30, 
368n; increasing authority 231-3; and 
invasion of Holland 236-7, 244-8, 253-4, 
255, 256n, 257; and Russian army 238; and 
Prussian vacillation 244; and food prices 282, 
285n, 290, 292; and poor relief 287n; on size 
of army 324 & n; dislikes Austrian claim on 
Piedmont 330; and Swedish intentions 331; 
and Bonaparte’s peace overtures 332, 334n, 
336, 3370, 339-42, 343n, 346; and Dundas’s 
strategy memorandum 356-8; and Russians 
in Mediterranean 359; on Abercromby’s ill- 
luck 360n; on Austrian defeat at Marengo 
363; and 1800 Austrian convention 365 & n; 
and King’s displeasure at Dundas 369; Pitt 
supports strategy of 374; criticises army 
senior officers 375; single-mindedness 380; 
opposes 1800 peace plans 382-3, 387, 727; 
disagreements with Pitt 383n; and 


Portuguese alliance 3g91n, 400n, 408; and 
Armed Neutrality 394; on difficulties with 
Russia 397; and relations with Turkey 403, 
406; opposes Egypt expedition 405, 4.09; 
advocates abolition of slave trade 430, 434; 
dismisses overland threat to India 447-8; 
attitude to Pitt 450-1, 644-5; relations with 
Dundas 450-1, 517; in Cabinet 454-5, 485; 
covert activities in Europe 470; relations with 
Pitt 490, 569, 575; and Pitt’s resignation 515, 
520n; George II’s view of 521, 591, 593, 
804n; resignation 524, 526, 556, 557n; and 
Pitt’s promise to George II on Catholic 
emancipation 529; relations with Fox 529n, 
644, 804; and Pitt’s books 539; deplores 
Addington’s 1801 peace settlement 558-60, 
566, 567; and Whig opposition 574, 637, 757, 
763-4, 802-3; plans for Pitt’s return 576, 578, 
580, 582-3, 585n, 588, 589n, 594-5, 597-8, 
602, 615-16, 621, 638, 644, 648-50; proposed 
position after Pitt’s return 592-5; association 
with Fox and Opposition 611, 614—17, 646; 
Windham visits 614; heads Ministry of All 
the Talents 619, 838-9, 843; and Volunteers 
legislation 651, 711; and Pitt’s 1804 Ministry 
655-60, 661-2, 665, 666n, 667, 669, 671-2, 
673Nn, 713, 721-2, 847; and Pitt’s attitude to 
Addington’s budget 683; criticises 1804 
attack on Spanish ships 704n; deteriorating 
relations with Pitt 713-14; and Prussia’s 
claims in Netherlands 730n; Stafford and 
746; and Melville in Naval Enquiry Report 
757, 803; and Pitt’s difficulties with 
government 768—70; and Pitt’s proposals for 
broad Ministry 802-3, 805; and Pitt’s death 
and funeral 832-3; and successor 
government to Pitt 838 

Grenvillites 573-4, 587, 593-4, 600, 606, 609, 
611, 613, 617-18, 620, 623n, 637, 642-4, 646, 
652, 660n, 661, 667n 

Grey, General Sir Charles 27, 29, 163, 225n, 
319n, 325, 350n, 371 & n, 375 

Grey, Charles (later Viscount Howick; then and 
Earl Grey): proposes Parliamentary reform 
42, 44n, 307-8, 483; personal likes and 
dislikes 573, 583; and Whig Opposition 574, 
619; proposed position after Pitt’s return 593, 
647, 672; praises Pitt’s Commons speech 
605n; and Napoleonic War 611, 706n; and 
Pitt’s 1804-5 government 659, 768; and 
condemnation of Melville 758; and Pitt’s 
final illness 828 

Grisons (canton) 201, 212 

Guards, Brigade of: unrest 30-1, 315 

Guiana 430, 609 

Guilford, 3rd Earl of 515n 

Gustavus IV of Sweden 743-4, 785-6, 798 


Habeas Corpus: suspended 115 & n, 117-18, 
127n, 303, 306n, 308, 310; in Ireland 745n 
Hadfield, James 294n, 309n 
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Hamburg: as financial centre 273, 274n, 420; 
‘police office’ in 469 

‘Hamilton, Mr’ (contributor to Pitt’s 
subscription) 537 

Hamilton, Emma, Lady 204, 205n 

Hamilton, Sir William 139n, 205 

Hammond, George 54-6, 60, 801n, 816n 

Hanover: French occupy 609, 689, 691-2, 702, 
797; Allied plans for (1805) 732, 742, 798-9, 
806; France offers to Prussia 787, 813; Austria 
agrees cession to Prussia 810—12; transferred 
to Prussia 814 

Harcourt, Mrs 716n 

Hardenberg, Baron Karl August von 702, 735, 
742, 810n, 811-12, 816 

Hardwicke, 3rd Earl of 721n, 767n, 817 

Hardy, Thomas: The Dynasts 808n, 822 

Harrington, 3rd Earl of 816n 

Harrison, John 16n, 41-2, 753n 

Harrison, Thomas 753n 

Harrowby, Baron (Dudley Ryder; /ater 1st Earl 
of): friendship with Pitt 89; and Antr-Jacobin 
111; as Pitt’s second in duel 127, 128n, 667; 
and Addington 587n, 594n; proposed 
position after Pitt’s return 592; as Foreign 
Secretary in Pitt’s 1804 government 667-8, 
670; and Russian alliance 696 & n, 700; 
suffers accident 700 & n; and Spain’s entry 
into war 703n; in Weymouth 703n; in Pitt’s 
second Ministry 717, 767, 774; succeeded by 
Mulgrave 723, 725, 732; and proposed 
Russian alliance 733; dismay at Pitt’s 
appointments 747n; ill health 774; receives 
Pitt’s verse 776n; mission to Prussia 799-800, 
806-10, 814~15; nervous illness 812, 816; 
leaves Prussia 816 & n, 839 

Harvests: 1799-1800, 274, 277, 279, 379; 1801 
280, 291, 295, 565 

Hastings, ist Marquess of see Moira, 2nd Earl 
of 

Hastings, Warren 438, 444, 767n 

Hatsell, John 1o6n, 194, 477, 478n, 479, 481, 
779D 

Haugwitz, Count C.A.H. Kurt von 201, 215, 
218, 242-3, 810-11, 813-14, 816 

Hawkesbury, Charles Jenkinson, 1st Baron see 
Liverpool, 1st Earl of 

Hawkesbury, Robert Jenkinson, Baron (later 2nd 
Earl of Liverpool): relations with Pitt g1, 96, 
774, 821; disputes with Canning 95n, 718, 
748n, 774; and Anti-facobin 111; on Pitt’s 
proposed Irish Union 172n; and ‘march on 
Paris’ 227n; and food control 285n; and 
Combination Acts 300n; in Lords 485; office 
after Pitt’s resignation 520n; helps raise Kent 
Volunteers 543; as Foreign Secretary under 
Addington 553, 569, 693; and 1801 peace 
proposals 557; and Pitt’s involvement in 1801 
peace settlement 561n; succeeds to Earldom 
(1808) 561n; and Pitt birthday celebration 
dinner 571; and Pitt’s prospective return to 


office 577, 579; 588, 590, 640; seeks alliance 
with Russia 582; proposed removal after 
Pitt’s return to office 592. 594, 599; and Pitt’s 
censure of Addington’s government 606n; on 
Pitt’s Commons speech 607n; in Pitt’s 1804 
government 666, 671~2, 674, 676, 700n, 765, 
774; Vorontsov’s low regard for 687n, 691; 
seeks wartime allies 688, 694; Starhemberg 
on 688, 691; and conduct of war 692; 
qualities 693, 774; approves attack on 
Spanish treasure ships 703; favours Pitt 
accommodation with Addington 720~2; and 
Melville in Naval Enquiry Report 756; 
declines Admiralty 765; criticises Addington 
for leaving government 768; acquires Combe 
Wood 778n; and Pitt’s proposed extended 
Ministry 804; and Pitt’s final illness 821, 
823-4, 838; and successor governments to 
Pitt 839-42, 845; and constitutional changes 
841 

Hayek, FA. von 273n 

Haygarth, Dr John 821 

Hazlitt, William 114, 117n 

Heathfield, rst Baron 490 

Hedic (islet) 350, 358 

Helder, Holland: British troops land at 252 

Helvetic Republic: established (1798) 131; 
threatened by Austria 212 

Heriot, John 114 

Herries, J.G. 273n 

Hickel, Anton: portrait of Pitt 85n 

Hired troops (mercenaries) 346 

Hobart, Baron see Buckinghamshire, 2nd Earl 
of 

Hobart, Lady see Eden, Eleanor 

Hobhouse, Benjamin 299n 

Hobhouse, Henry 723 

Hobhouse, John Cam (Baron Broughton de 
Gyfford) 96n 

Hoche, General Lazare 166 

Hohenlinden, Battle of (1800) 389, 393; 
Convention of (1800) 409 

Holland, 3rd Baron 93, g6n, 106 

Holland, Elizabeth, Lady 84n 

Holland (United Provinces): invasion threat 
from 56; and 1797 peace negotiations 58, 61, 
65; Camperdown defeat 98; military 
expedition planned 156, 199, 201, 203-4, 
207-8, 214-17, 220, 232—7, 239-47, 277; 
unrest in 216, 219, 224, 237, 245, 256-7; 
Prussian designs on 242, 248; proposed 
unification 250-1, 320, 322, 328; Britain 
invades 252-3; fleet surrenders 252, 257, 
338n; campaign in 254-5, 278, 318; 
evacuated 255-6, 317, 324; further operations 
proposed 324, 328, 330, 366; and East India 
trade 437, 443; leaves war (1795) 444; and 
Addington’s 1801 peace settlement 558; and 
Peace of Amiens 567; and Batavian 
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211; European aims 210; and campaign in 
Switzerland 212, 234, 238, 248, 249n; offers 
troops and naval aid for Britain 235, 242; and 
Sweden 235; proposes Allied conference on 
war aims 250; and military command in 
Holland 253n, 349; and cooperation with 
Austria 322, 327, 329, 331; and British 
Continental strategy 323-4, 327-8; recalls 
Suvorov and troops 323; strengthens alliances 
331-2; withdraws troops 348-50, 352; mental 
state 349, 395; hostility 395; and Bonaparte 
397; and Armed Neutrality 398-9; relations 
with France 400; and British relations with 
Turkey 404; threat to India 410n; 
assassinated 470-1, 555-6 

Peel, Sir Robert 263, 300n, 843 

Peep O’Day Boys (Ireland) 160 

peerage: Ireland 174, 187 & n, 188, 486, 489; 
creations 489 & n, 490-2 

Pelham, Henry 36 

Pelham, Thomas (later Baron Pelham, and 2nd 
Earl of Chichester): and Irish debt 161m; and 
defence of Ireland 162n; stands down 
through ill health 173 & n, 183; drafts ‘Plan of 
Union’ for Ireland 175n, 179n; proposed for 
Vienna post 240n; on George III’s 
dissatisfaction with Pitt and Grenville 522n; 
and Pitt’s pledge to George III to drop 
Catholic question 529 & n; and Pitt’s 
prospective return to office 531, 533n, 592 & 
n, 642n; appointed Home Secretary 553n; 
royal Household appointment 716n 

Pellew, Captain Edward 359, 632n, 708 

Pellew, George: Life of . . . Addington 46, 48-9 

Peninsular War 841 

Perceval, Jane gin 

Perceval, Spencer: qualities 38; as possible 
successor to Pitt gin; relations with Pitt 1, 
777n; and Anti-facobin 111; and Bank of 
England 275; and bread shortage 285; and 
Pitt’s prospective return to office 581, 590; in 
Pitt’s 1804 government 673n; and army 
strength 710n; and successor governments to 
Pitt 840-2; and Pitt’s influence 843 

Perim (Red Sea) 405, 4.07 

Permanent Additional Force bill (1804) 708-9, 
711-13, 714n, 718 

Perry, James 114 

Persia 148n, 446 

Persian Gulf 444, 446 

Petty, Lord Henry 673 

Philip (peace talks intermediary) 68n 

Phipps, General Edmund 821-2 

Pichegru, General Charles 224, 231 

Piedmont: neutrality 4; regained from French 
211; Suvorov proclaims restoration of King 
213; Sardinians reoccupy 237-8; Austrians 
claim 241, 250, 320, 322-3, 330, 347, 3523 
troops from 345; Bonaparte annexes 575; in 
1805 Allied plans 729, 782, 784~5; Bonaparte 
loses 739; in Russo-Prussian treaty 810 


Pierrepont, Henry 744n, 785-6 

Pitt Clubs 837-8, 842n 

Pitt, Ann (Pitt’s aunt) 83 

Pitt, Anne see Grenville, Anne, Lady 

Pitt, Elizabeth (Pitt’s aunt) 83 

Pitt, Harriot 96-7, 832n, 835 

Pitt, John 85 

Pitt, Mary (Pitt’s aunt) 83 

Pitt, Thomas (Pitt’s uncle) 83 

Pitt, William, the elder see Chatham, 1st Earl of 

Pitt, William, the younger: and threat of unrest 
5, 31, 314; and 1797-8 Bank and money crisis 
7-16; and naval and military recruitment 19, 
126-7; and naval mutinies 22, 24, 29-30; 
ability to sleep 29—30; dominance and 
control 33-8, 471-2, 484, 4.92, 518, 773-45 
relations with George HI 34-5, 492, 521-5; 
leadership qualities 37-8, 456-7, 484; 
Parliamentary opposition to 39—45; 1797 
peace negotiations 45—6, 48, 50, 53-7, 60-1, 
63, 65-8, 481; considers resignation (1797) 
46-50; Cinque Ports Wardenship 65~—6, 69n, 
88, 91, 125, 536n, 537, 541-2; rejects idea of 
marriage to Eleanor Eden 69~75, 78-80, 94, 
596n; social life 69-70, 540, 544, 566, 
569-70, 776-7; personal financial situation 
75-9; 534-40, 834-6; health 79-83, 172, 232, 
379> 5105 515, 5175 541, 547-51, 566, 575, 604, 
668, 767, 772-3; drinking 80-2, 83n, 548-9, 
773, 851; mental state 83-4, 515, 517; leisure 
and social activities 84—5, 88-9; architectural 
interests 85—8, 542; dress 85n, 774; portraits, 
statues and likenesses 86n, 777 & n, 779, 
836-7; friendships 89~97, 596—7, 773-4; 7795 
relations with Canning 92-7; question of 
sexual nature 93-5, 96n, 97, 851; financial 
measures and taxation g9 & n, 100-8, 197, 
232, 258-62, 262~71, 275-6, 420, 678-87, 
693, 845; and Anti-facobin 111-12; and 
invasion threat 115, 121~2; ‘Reign of Terror’ 
117 & n, 299, 309-12; and control of army 
units 125; duel with Tierney 127-9, 170n, 
596n, 669; on French expansionism 132; and 
loan to Austria 133, 198-9; foreign policy 135; 
and proposed Quadruple Alliance 137; and 
return of Fleet to Mediterranean 137, 139; 
and Nelson in Mediterranean 147; and 
Nelson’s Nile victory 149; attitude to Austria 
152-3, 199 & n, 210, 232, 242, 249, 250, 389; 
accepts Russian treaty proposals 155; and 
loan to Russia 155 & n, 157; recognises 
national revival 157; and Irish unrest 162-3, 
165, 168, 170; promotes Union with Ireland 
170-3, 176-7, 179-83, 185, 187, 189-90, 1g2n; 
and Catholic emancipation 175 & n, 177 & n, 
496-8, 501-8, 510-14, 516, 520-1, 775, 842; 
and Church of Ireland 178; degree of 
personal control 181, 231-2; and Anglo- 
Russian Convention (1798) 208n; and French 
fleet movements 217; favours direct action 
against French 223, 225-6; and French 
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internal unrest 223-4; and proposed attack 
on Brest 225; and French royalist cause 
227-30, 368n; on financial constraints on war 
230, 258-9, 676-7; and conduct of war 
231-3, 237, 239, 242, 320, 325-6, 358, 360, 
378-80, 448, 610, 676-7, 706, 797, 800-1, 
807; relations with Grenville 231-3; and 
Prussian vacillation 244; and invasion of 
Holland 246, 248, 250; celebrates Dutch 
invasion success 252n; and diplomatic 
representation in Holland 254; on 
withdrawal from Holland 256n; and food 
crisis (1799-1800) 279, 281-5, 290-3; and 
poor relief 286-7, 296; threatened by 
Camelford 294n; and ‘Combinations’ 
legislation 299, 301, 311; and sedition fears 
309-12; and Russian troops 327; assessment 
of Bonaparte’s changes in France 334-6; 
rejects Bonaparte’s peace overtures 339-44; 
Dundas persuades to abandon 
Mediterranean expedition 355-6; declines 
Dundas’s resignation 357—8; and French 1800 
offensive 361-2; and Marengo setback 363; 
and King’s displeasure at Dundas 369-70; 
indecision 378-80, 456, 480; and 1800 truce 
proposals 385, 387-8, 415; and Armed 
Neutrality 394; and maritime rights 398; and 
Turkish alliance 406; on state of nation 
419~20; and abolition of slave trade 427-31, 
434-5; and Mornington 440 & n; and 
administration of India 441—2; and threat to 
India 448; and British overseas dominance 
449; on importance of Cabinet 452; and 
Cabinet business 454, 455-6; character and 
manner 456-7, 479, 481, 595-7, 776-7, 850-4; 
and recruitment to armed forces 461; covert 
activity in Europe 470; and bureaucracy and 
administration 473—6; standing in Commons 
478-80, 620-1; performances in Parliament 
481-4, 604-6, 632n, 749; and Lords 489, 
490-2; resignation 495-6, 508-11, 514-25, 
530-3; weariness with war 518—19; suspicion 
of royal Court 520; attends Cabinet during 
George III’s illness 526; summoned by Prince 
of Wales 527; promises George III to drop 
Catholic emancipation 528-30; will, 537n, 
828, 834; expenses and economies 538-40; 
books and library 539-40; farming 542; raises 
Cinque Ports Volunteers 543; and Stanhope 
nieces and nephews 545—-6; drug-taking 
550-1; Parliamentary activities after 
resignation 552-3; and Addington’s peace 
settlement (Treaty of Amiens) 558-67, 
569-70; declares for ‘character’ 564-5, 576, 
599, 602; supports Addington in office 
565-72, 576, 601-2, 619; birthday celebration 
dinner (1802) 571-2; prospective return to 
office 572, 576-85, 587-603, 615-16, 620-1, 
639, 642-50, 653-4; and Bonaparte’s 1802 
annexations 575; criticises Addington’s 
budget 579, 580n; and deteriorating relations 


with France 588-9; Commons support and 
opposition 621 & n, 656, 666-8, 763 & n; and 
‘pamphlet war’ 621-2, 624; and Opposition 
harassment 622-3, 713-17, 720-1; on armed 
forces 624~g9, 633-6; in 1804 Volunteers 
debate 624-6, 628, 635; on state of navy 
626-32, 651; popular image 643; forms 1804 
Administration 653-62, 665-76; negotiations 
for Russian alliance (1804-5) 696, 698-700, 
702, 739n; and subsidies to allies 697; and 
Kent defences 707-8; and Additional Forces 
bill 708-9, 711-13; and Cabinet differences 
717-19; political pressures 719~28; and 
Bonaparte’s 1805 peace overtures 726-7; 
proposals for territorial reconstruction of 
Europe (1805) 732-5; weakness of political 
position and appointments 745-9, 768-71; 
dispute with George III over appointment of 
Archbishop 749-52; and Naval Enquiry 
Commission Report furore 752, 753n, 754-5, 
759, 761; and Melville’s downfall 760, 766—7; 
working methods 771-2; games playing 776; 
poetry 776n; and Nelson’s death 790; visits 
George II in Weymouth 802 & n; and 
French 1805 advance 807-8; and collapse of 
Third Coalition 818; final Cabinet changes 
819—20; stays in Bath 819~21; poetry criticism 
821 & n; reaction to Austerlitz news 822; on 
‘rolling up the map of Europe’ 822 & n; 
religious indifference 827-8; death and last 
words 829 & n, 854; funeral and tributes 
832-4; debts paid posthumously by public 
833-4; effects and papers 836-7; posthumous 
misrepresentation 840-1; view and treatment 
of politics 844-6, 849-50; judgments and 
assessments of 846-52; New System of Finance 
(speech) 105 

Place, Francis 117n 

Placentia 729 

Plymouth 25 

Pocock, George 538 

Poland 699, 799 

Pole, Rear Admiral Charles 17 

Police 468 

Pollen, Augustus 41-2 

Pomerania 744-5, 786, 798 

Pondicherry 740 

Poor Laws (and poor relief) 286-8, 295-6, 482 

Popham, Captain (later Commodore) Home 
218, 235-7, 245, 328n, 795-6 

Population 417-18 

Porcupine, The (newspaper) 565n 

Porson, Richard 114 

Port of London 474 

Portland, 3rd Duke of: supports Coalition 
government 36, 518; and 1797 peace talks 58, 
68n; and conspiracy fears 119; and control of 
militia 124; attends Cabinet 155n; and Irish 
unrest 162, 165; and Irish Union 172, 174n, 
175n, 178-80, 192n; and Irish peerages 188n; 
and Catholic emancipation 1go, 500n, 502n, 
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511; and food prices 290; and riot warnings 
296; and Alien Office 376, 470; covert 
activities in Europe 470; and Prince of Wales 
527; urges Pitt to abjure resignation 531-2; 
serves under Addington 553 & n; and Pitt’s 
prospective return to office 605n, 640, 666; 
in Pitt’s 1804 government 671~2, 718, 725; ill 
health 718, 725; as First Lord of the Treasury 
751n; and successor governments to Pitt 
839-41 

Portland, gth Duke of 11gn 

Porto Rico 143 

Portsmouth: Fleet mutiny in 17, 21-2, 24; new 
docks 464 

Portugal: as ally 52, 58, 64, 209, 391-2, 612; and 
1797 peace negotiations 61; secret peace 
settlement 64, 66, 151, 390; British forces in 
151, 324, 372N, 390-1, 401; costs of war in 
156, 198; forces recalled from 295n, 391, 409; 
Spanish threat to 367 & n, 368, 391, 400, 
408; British policy in 407-9, 411, 526; and 
East India trade 437; in India 442-3; and 
1801 peace settlement 557-8, 562n; in 
Napoleonic War 6go—1 

Potatoes 283 

Potsdam: Russo-Prussian treaty (1805) 810 

Potter (of USA) 67 

Powis, 1st Earl of 767n 

Preaching: licences for 303n, 307n 

Pressburg, Peace of (1805) 814 

Pretyman, Elizabeth (later Lady Tomline) 47-9, 
gon, 531n, 540n, 827 

Pretyman, George (/ater Sir George Tomline), 
Bishop of Lincoln, then of Winchester: on 
Pitt’s nominating Addington as successor 
46-9; and Pitt’s drinking 81; friendship with 
Pitt go—1; destroys private Pitt papers 94; and 
moral encouragement 110; and Nelson’s Nile 
victory 149; and Pitt’s taxation measures 
260n, 261n; and licences to preach 303n; on 
reduction of official posts 472; in Lords 486; 
on Pitt’s resignation 495~—6, 515-16, 519, 531; 
on Pitt’s poor health 515; and Pitt’s pledge to 
George II on Catholic emancipation 528n, 
529; and Pitt’s finances 534, 536, 537n, 538, 
835-6; hopes and plans for Pitt’s return 572, 
579, 615n, 623; and ‘pamphlet war’ 622n; 
changes name 623n; and Pitt’s 1804 
government 659n; dismay at Pitt’s 
government appointments 748 & n; aspires to 
Archbishopric of Canterbury 750—2; and 
Pitt’s final illness 822 & n, 824n; and Pitt’s 
religious indifference 827 & n, 828; Pitt’s debt 
to 834-5; and Pitt’s estate and effects 834-6 

Prices (food) 274, 277-8, 281-3, 288-93, 294n, 
295, 420, 458 

Property Tax 677-81, 683, 686 

Protestants: in Ireland 158-60, 162, 164, 166-7, 
183, 186 

Provence, Louis, Comte de see Louis XVIII of 
France 


Prussia: neutrality (1797-9) 4, 51-2; 153-4, 215, 
218, 234, 3933 secret treaty with France (1796) 
53; and Pitt’s peace proposals 54-5; at 
Germanic Congress 132; in Quadruple 
Alliance 134-6, 734; and French aggression 
198; hesitates over alliance 201; and proposed 
action against Holland 201, 215-17, 242-4; 
British loans and subsidies to 203, 207, 215 & 
n, 242, 697, 702, 80g; territorial claims 203; 
Russia pressures 208, 215, 218; Pitt’s attitude 
to 232; designs on Holland 242, 248; 
vacillates over joining alliance against France 
242-4, 247, 249, 251; grain shortage 281; and 
British Continental strategy 328; and Armed 
Neutrality 397-9; and realignment of 
German territories 582; Britain seeks alliance 
with (1803-5) 610, 612, 687, 701, 728, 730, 
736, 742, 770, 787, 798-9, 807-12, 816-18; 
Russian dislike of 698-9; defensive 
agreement with Russia (1804) 700; and Allied 
1805 plans for Europe 730~1, 733-6; and 
Anglo-Russian treaty 739, 742, 784, 810; and 
Swedish Pomerania 744; favours alliance 
with France 787, 799, 810; France violates 
territory 800-1; in Third Coalition 800-1, 
817; Harrowby’s mission to 801-2, 808-12, 
816; and Russian military strategy 806; 
aspires to Hanover 810—11, 813; Russian 
treaty (Potsdam, 1808) 810 

Pulteney, General Sir James (formerly Murray) 
368n, 370-1, 391 

Pulteney, Sir William 12, 515n 

Putney see Bowling Green House 


Quebec Act (1774) 425 


Quiberon 143, 221 
Quota Acts (1795-96) 19-21, 123, 126, 460-1, 
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Radicalism 117-18, 313, 315 

Ramsay, Colonel John 219 & n 

Rastadt see Germanic Congress 

Redesdale, 1st Baron 261n, 597n, 607n 

Reeves, John 40n, 313n 

Regency crises: 1788-9, 163, 184; 1801, 526-7; 
1804 637, 638n, 647n, 720 

Relief Acts (Ireland, 1792, 1793) 163 

Repton, Humphry 86-7, 88n, gon 

Restriction (currency) 10-11, 14 

Revolution see Sedition 

Reynolds, Henry 824, 827 

Rhineland 202-3 

Richmond, 3rd Duke of 236n, 418n, 464, 466 

Riots 293-7, 307, 313 & n; see also Sedition; 
Unrest 

Robinson, Frederick 843 

Rochefort 609 

Rockingham, 2nd Marquess of 778n 

Rolliad (journal) 111, 747n 

Romagna 323 

Roman Catholics: in militia and Volunteers 
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60n, 158n, 159; in Ireland 158-60, 162-3, Royal Military College 467 

178-9, 189; emancipation question 175-7, Royal prerogative 842, 844 

179, 181, 183, 190-1, 496-508, 510-14, 516, Royal Society 15 

520-1, 523, 577, 593-4, 613, 619, 644, 675, Rumford, Count von (Sir Benjamin Thompson) 

764, 774-5, 828, 841, 842-3; eligibility for 283n 

Parliament 496-500; Pitt promises George Russia: British alliance with 4, 209, 232, 373; 

II to drop emancipation question 528-30 naval reinforcements for Britain 28, 51, 123n, 
Rome: Bonaparte occupies 131 ; 138, 140; refuses troops 51; as mediator in 
Romilly, Samuel 306n peace overtures 53-6, 153, 706; Britain 
Rose, George: and 1797 vote on Parliamentary requests men from 123n, 235, 319 & n, 320; in 


reform 42; on Pitt’s health 81n, 83n, 515n, 
773; and Pitt’s improvements to Holwood 
86-7; and ‘patronage office’ 89; daughter 
gon; at Holwood 98n; and tax measures 106; 
and Nelson in Mediterranean 147, 149; and 
introduction of Income Tax 260, 266n; and 
grain imports 280n, 281, 282n; provides soup 
kitchens 283n; and regulation of friendly 
societies 297; and Combination Acts 300n; 
and reply to Bonaparte’s peace overtures 
341n; on Pitt’s reaction to Marengo defeat 
363n; and 1800 truce proposals 388; on state 
of nation 419, 422; and reduction of revenue 
posts 472; on Lords 491; and Pitt’s 
resignation 495n, 531, 533n; suspects 
Addington of engineering Pitt’s resignation 
515n; resigns with Pitt 524; and George III’s 
illness 526, 528n; and Pitt’s promise to 
George III to drop Catholic emancipation 
528, 529n; and Pitt’s personal finances 
534-6, 538, 834n, 835; and plans for Pitt’s 
return to office 572, 578-80, 600; on 
Addington’s budget 579n; and Long 587; and 
relations with France 588n; on Addington’s 
intention to remain in Cabinet 590n; 
proposed position after Pitt’s return 592; and 
‘pamphlet war’ 622, 623n; and Volunteers 
debate 624n; and Pitt’s enquiry into state of 
navy 632; on Irish militia bills 651n; 
calculates Parliamentary opposition to and 
support for Pitt 656, 666n, 712n, 722; and 
Pitt’s 1804 government 659n, 660n, 661; and 
Pitt’s public financial measures 684; hostility 
to Hawkesbury 693n; and continuance of 
war 706n; and army strength 709n; dismay 
at Pitt’s government appointments 718 & n, 
748; on Pitt’s equable temperament 773; Pitt 
visits 802; and Pitt’s proposed broad 
Ministry 802-4; and Pitt’s final illness 826-7; 
on Pitt’s last words 829n; and Pitt’s death 
831, 833n; A Brief Examination into The Increase 
of the Revenue .. . from 1792 to 1799 415-16, 
475n, 600n, 270n 


Quadruple Alliance 134-6, 202-3; fears 
French attack in south 142-3; and Turkish 
cooperation 150-1, 154, 405-6, 694-5; and 
Malta 154, 207, 208n, 360, 395-7, 689, 699, 
740-1, 780-4, 792; Mediterranean interests 
154, 328, 348 & n, 359-60, 364, 392 & n, 
395-6, 696, 699, 780-1, 784n, 792-3, 815; 
military support for Austria 154-5, 199, 200n, 
212-14, 237, 239, 331; treaty with and loan 
from Britain (1798-9) 154-7, 198-200, 207-9; 
and French aggression 198, 200; territorial 
restraint 202; treaty with Two Sicilies 207n, 
208n; pressure on Prussia 208, 218; strategic 
policy 210-11; supports military actions in 
west 215~-16, 348; and invasion of Holland 
216-17, 234-7, 244-7, 253, 255-6; subsidies 
from Britain 235, 318, 320, 697, 736, 809 & n; 
and Allied offensive against France 238-40, 
320, 327; in Swiss campaign 238, 241, 248, 
251-2, 255, 317-18, 321; and Austrian 
territorial claims 250-1; poor quality of 
troops 319 & n, 321, 327, 329; troops in 
Britain 319, 324, 327, 348-9, 352; in British 
Continental strategy 321, 323, 327-8, 349, 
377, 392, 797, 806; troops withdrawn (1800) 
348-50; and Armed Neutrality 395, 397-9; 
seeks alliance with France 397, 399-400; 
strained relations with 397-8; as threat to 
India 397, 410n, 446~7; British embargoes on 
398-9; manpower resources 417—18; as threat 
to Turkey 445-6; Hawkesbury negotiates 
with 582, 586; Britain seeks new alliance with 
(Third Coalition, 1803-5) 610, 612, 687-91, 
694-701, 705, 715, 728, 730, 732, 735-49, 
781-6, 792, 818; Fox and 658n; Austrian 
alliance (1804) 690-1, 701, 741, 784-5; 
suspends relations with France 695; 1804. 
agreement with Prussia 702; and Spain’s 
declaration of war against Britain 705; and 
French 1805 peace overtures to Britain 
726-7; and Allied plans for Europe (1805) 
728-32, 735-6; Provisional Treaty with 
Britain (1805) 740-2, 745, 770; relations with 





Rosebery, 5th Earl of 74, 340n, 440n Prussia 742; treaty with Britain ratified (1805) 
Ross, James 59n 784, 788n; and Swedish agreement 785-6; in 
Ross, Major-General Alexander 753n Third Coalition 800; and Bonaparte’s 1805 
Rowlandson, Thomas 122 advance 807, 813—-14; Prussian treaty 

Royal Academy 15 (Potsdam, 1805) 810 

Royal Kalendar 487 Rutland, 5th Duke of 84, 88, 547, 572n 

Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 465-6 Ryder, Dudley see Harrowby, Baron 

Royal Military Canal 544, 707 Ryder, Richard 820n 
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Saba (West Indies) 555n 

St Bartholomew (West Indies) 555n 

St Domingue 144, 421, 425-6 

St Eustatius (West Indies) 555n 

St Helena 143 

St Helens, Baron 656n, 657n, 658n 

St John, Knights of 154, 359, 395, 568, 781 

St Lucia 61, 609 

St Pierre (Newfoundland) 609 

St Thomas and St Croix (West Indies) 555n 

St Vincent, 1st Earl of: peerage 17, 4.90; 
discipline 26; and Fleet mutinies 32; and 
return of Fleet to Mediterranean 138, 140-1, 
146; and recapture of Minorca 152; and 
proposed naval actions 326, 350n; and attack 
on Ferro] and Cadiz 368, 370-1; criticises 
army 466; as First Lord of Admiralty 553, 
592n, 627, 629~30, 640, 641n, 766; supports 
1801 peace treaty 566; and monitoring of 
French bases 609; and state of navy 627, 
629-31, 632n, 636; proposed exclusion from 
Pitt’s new government 648; and Spanish 
entry into war (1796) 705; Pitt declines high 
honour for 723; Commission of Naval 
Enquiry Reports published 752; professional 
expertise 845 

St Vincent, Cape see Cape St Vincent 

St Vincent (island) 430 

Salt: duty lifted 286 

Salt Office: abolished 472 

San Domingo 566 

Sandwich, 4th Earl of 451n 

Sardinia, Kingdom of: withdraws from war 4; 
and Piedmont 237, 320, 330; mainland 
interests and territories 238, 322; Austrian 
claims on 241, 250; territorial losses 586; 
Russian policy on 699, 728-9, 736, 738-9, 
793, 810 

Saurin, William 184n 

Savoy 61, 202, 237, 239, 738, 782 

Schénbrunn, Treaty of (1805) 814 

Scotland: militias in 123; Union with England 
173, 179; sedition in 309; population 417; 
identity 423 

Scott, Sir John see Eldon, rst Baron 

Scott, Sir William 665n 

Seamen’s Act (1797) 22n, 23 

Sebastiani report 582 

Secrecy, Parliamentary Committees of 
304-5 

Secret services: payments for 761-2 

Sedition 303-13 

Seditious Meetings and Assemblies Act (1795) 
4on, 42, 483 

Select Committees see Commons, House of 

Seltz, Germany 153-4 

Sheerness 26-7, 29, 31 

Sheffield Iris, The 313 

Sheffield Register, The 313 

Shelburne, 2nd Earl of see Lansdowne, 1st 
Marquess of 


Sheridan, Richard Brinsley: on Bank of 
England as ‘elderly lady’ 6n; and legal tender 
crisis 10; and 1797 supplementary vote 23; 
and naval mutinies 29; relations with 
Canning 92; opposes Pitt’s 1797 financial 
measures 105; opposes suspension of Habeas 
Corpus 118 & n, 310n; duelling 129; opposes 
Irish Union 185; and Combination Acts 
goon, 3o1n; and O’Connor 308; quotes lines 
on Dr Fell 572n; hostility to Tierney 573; and 
Whig Opposition 573-4, 619; in Carlton 
House circle 583; praises Pitt’s Commons 
oratory 605n; favours Addington’s Ministry 
610; and Prince of Wales 610, 639; relations 
with Fox 620; and Pitt’s prospective return to 
office 645n; and army recruitment 710n; 
opposes Tierney’s accommodation with Pitt 
721; attacks Pitt in Commons 748n; and 
condemnation of Melville 759; Pizarro 84 

Ship Money 260, 263n 

Shipping 420 

Shore, Sir John 438, 443 

Shrapnell, Captain Henry 465 

Sicily 107n, 205, 216, 792-3, 815 

Sidmouth, 1st Viscount see Addington, Henry 

Sierra Leone 4.27 

Sieyés, Emmanuel-Joseph 333, 334n, 335 

Sinclair, Sir John 12, 43-4, 265n, 283n, 845 

Sinking Fund see National Debt 

Slave trade: moves to abolish 425-36, 451 

Shgo, 1st Marquess of 712n 

Smith, Adam 11m, 12, 103n, 170, 282, 290 

Smith, Joseph: and Pitt’s finances 75n, 76-8, 
79n, 534, 835; architectural work for 85; 
relations with Pitt go—1; and food prices 292; 
contributes to Pitt’s subscription 537, 834; 
visits dying Pitt 826n 

Smith, ‘Commodore’ Sidney (later Admiral Sir) 
142n, 401—4, 795 

Smith, Sydney 823, 829n, 846n 

Smith, William 427-8, 435 

Soane, Sir John 85-7, 596n, 779n, 823 

Societies, Friendly and Benefit 297, 310 

Societies established for Seditious and. 
Treasonable Purposes, Act for Suppression 
of (1799) 303-6, 309, 311 

Society for Bettering the Conditions of the 
Poor 283n 

South Africa, Union of 794-5 

South America: Dundas’s strategic ideas on 
354, 368, 400, 410, 421, 706n; military 
operations decline 424; and Spain’s entry 
into war (1804) 705; Popham proposes action 
in 795-6 

Southey, Robert 114 

Spain: alliance with France 4, 52; naval defeat 
at St Vincent 17; and 1797 peace negotiations 
61, 65; Fleet disposition 139, 225; planned 
offensive against 251; as threat to Portugal 
367 & n, 368, 391, 400, 408; dispute with 
Sweden 393; bullion trade 436 & n; relations 
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with Britain 612; Britain demands neutrality 
in Napoleonic War 691, 702-4; 1803 


Melville’s ageing 832; granted annuity after 
Pitt’s death 834, 835n; and Pitt’s papers 836 


Convention with France 703; declares waron _—_ Stanhope, James 545-6, 826, 829 
England (1804) after attack on treasure ships Stanhope, General James Hope 152n 
703-6, 714, 737, 7453 Fleet joins French from Stanhope, Lady Lucy (later Taylor; Pitt’s niece) 


Toulon 780, 788-9; Trafalgar defeat 790-1 


545-6, 836 


Speaker (House of Commons) 477, 479 Starhemberg, Count Ludwig von 133, 139n, 


Spencer, 2nd Earl: and naval mutinie’s 17-18, 


140n, 200n, 389n, 690 & n, 693 


21-4, 28-9; disaffection in Coalition ministry State Trials 306 & n, 310 
35-6; and proposed peace negotiations 57; Steele, Thomas: relations with Pitt 89, 93, 99; 


and conduct of war 121n, 325, 518; and Fleet 
disposition 138; fears French invasion of 
southern Russia 142n; and Nelson in 
Mediterranean 147, 150; discounts threat to 
India 148; attends Cabinet 155n; and French 
fleet movements 217, 225; and invasion of 
Holland 248; and Dundas’s memorandum 
on strategy 353, 377; and proposed attack on 
Ferrol 368n; and neutral ships 394; and 


and Ante-Jacobin 111; and Pitt’s duel 127, 128n; 
and Pitt’s personal finances 536; rebuts 
charge of financial incompetence against Pitt 
569; and Pitt’s complaints of Addington’s 
financial management 580n; and Pitt’s 
prospective return to office 581, 594n, 64.9n; 
and Addington 587n, 594n, 623n, 724n; 
reconciliation with Pitt 725; visits dying Pitt 
827; Pitt’s debt to 834 


Sidney Smith 402; and proposed expedition Stewart, Charles 758n 


to Egypt 408; relations with Dundas and Stone, William 306 

Grenville 450; and Catholic emancipation Stowe: ‘congress’ (1802) 577n 

502-3; and Pitt’s resignation 515, 531; Stralsund, Mecklenburg 786, 798, 814 
resigns with Pitt 524; and Prince of Wales Strikes (industrial) 297 

527; deplores Addington’s 1801 peace Stuart, Major General Charles 152, 351-2, 355, 
settlement 558-61, 567; friendship with Pitt 359-60, 371 & n, 375, 396n 

5,66; at Pitt birthday dinner 571n, 572; and Stuart, Daniel 114 

Grenvillites 573; and Pitt’s prospective return Sturges Bourne, William 764n, 824, 826-7 
to office 577; proposed position after Pitt’s Submarines 707 & n 

return 592n, 595; and Windham 617; and Subversion 469-71 

Pitt’s 1804 government 657-8, 670; Sullivan, John 581n, 724n 

cooperates with Grenville 714; and Melville Sun, The 31n 

in Naval Enquiry Report 757; and Surinam 424, 609 

Opposition 764 Suvorov, Marshal Alexander Vasilievich, 


Spencer, Lord Charles 840n 

Spencer, Lavinia, Countess 566, 753n 

Spithead 25-6, 30-2, 35n, 232 

Stafford, 2nd Marquess of (formerly Earl Gower) 
652, 659n, 711n, 746 

Stafford, Elizabeth, Marchioness of (Countess 


Count: commands Russian forces 213, 234, 
238, 240, 248, 251, 322; defeated in 
Switzerland 252, 321; proposed operations in 
France 318, 327; character 321; Mulgrave 
offers services 321n; Austrian support for 323; 
recalled by Tsar 323 


of Sutherland) 745n Swabia 346, 699 
Staggemeier (bookbinder) 539 Swabian Agency 221-2, 226 
Stamfort, General de 235-6, 245 Sweden: neutrality 4; offers alliance with Russia 


Stanhope, 3rd Earl 545-6 

Stanhope, 5th Earl 74n, 79n, 93, 712n, 771n, 
834n, 840 

Stanhope, Charles 545, 822-4 

Stanhope, Lady Griselda (Pitt’s niece) see 
Tickell, Lady Griselda 

Stanhope, Lady Hester: on Eleanor Eden 7on, 
74; and Elizabeth Williams 93; on Pitt’s 
attachment to Canning 94; on Pitt’s view of 
Tom Paine 311, 847n; and planting of 
Walmer grounds 541; stays with Pitt at 


235, 237N, 244, 246, 248, 331; dispute with 
Spain 393; and Armed Neutrality 394-5, 397, 
399, 612, 743; sympathies with France 394; 
Caribbean islands captured 555; in 
Napoleonic War 692; British subsidies to 
697, 785-6, 797; and Anglo-Russian treaty 
negotiations 738, 745, 770, 784, 785-6; 
Conventions with Britain (1804-5) 743-5, 
786, 797; southern Baltic territories 744; in 
military campaign 798-800; in Allied 
strategy 806 


Walmer 541, 543-5, 546; on Pitt’s health 548, Switzerland: resists French 132; Allied 


669n, 824; Leveson Gower and 674, 697n; on 
Pitt’s working routine 772; on Pitt’s weeping 
773n; plays game with Pitt 776; and Pitt’s 
remark on ‘rolling up map of Europe’ 822n; 
and Pitt’s decline 826, 829; on Pitt’s religious 
apathy 827; praises Pitt as ‘Angel’ 831m; on 
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campaign in 156, 201, 203-4, 209, 213-14, 
219-20, 233, 237-9, 241, 248, 251-2; 
proposed subsidies for 198, 214, 219, 318; and 
Quadruple Alliance 203; risings in 220; 
Austria withdraws from 251, 318; Russian 
defeat in 252, 255, 317-18, 321, 688; plan to 
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regain 319; mercenaries 346; coups d’état 567; 
Bonaparte intervenes in 575, 599; Allied 
plans for (1805) 729, 738; in Russo-Prussian 
treaty 810 

Syria 401, 406, 444-5 


Talbot, James 219, 222, 470 

Talleyrand-Périgord, Charles-Maurice de 332, 
341, 346, 352, 706n, 727, 735, 813 

Tandy, James Napper 166, 169 

Taxation 101-7, 197, 270-1, 276, 418-19, 677-8, 
686-7; see also Income Tax; Land Tax; 
Property Tax; Triple Assessment 

Taxes Office 473-4 

Taylor, Colonel Herbert 767n 

Telegraph stations (Admiralty) 24 

Tenerife, Canary Islands 354-5, 367, 369 

Test Act (1678) 498-9 

Texel, Netherlands 28, g8n, 138, 166, 615 

Thelwall, John 304 

‘Third Party’ (or ‘Armed Neutrality’) 43 

Thomas, David (tailor) 85n 

Thomas Payne and Walter (booksellers) 539 

Thornton, Henry 85, 427-8; An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Britain 
(1802) 272-3, 275n 

Thornton, Samuel 6n, 85n, 86, 274n 

Three Legations 322-3, 347 

Thugut, Baron Franz M.: Bernadotte demands 
dismissal 139; and peace with French 153; 
dispossessed by Cobenzl 200n; and Russian 
campaign in Switzerland 209, 212-13, 238, 
251; Grenville criticises 239; suggests British 
officers for Archduke’s HQ 240; discounts 
French roylist strength 241 & n; and delayed 
British help 250; and British Continental 
strategy 322, 324, 329, 345, 352, 356; and 
British loans to Austria 323n, 330n, 345, 365; 
and British influence in Italy 330n; and 
alliance with Britain 338, 363n, 364-6; 
Archduke Charles opposes 346; and Austrian 
territorial claims 347; and French peace 
overtures (1800) 352; Minto and 360n; 
disavows peace agreement with France 366; 
uncertainty of position 381; and 1800 
armistice 383; resigns 388; and British 
relations with Turkey 404 

Thurlow, 1st Baron 43, 457, 573 

Tickell, Lady Griselda (née Stanhope; Pitt’s 
niece) 545, 834-5 

Tierney, George: supports suspension of 
Habeas Corpus 118; objects to recruitment 
measures 126~7; duel with Pitt 127-9, 170n, 
596n, 669; on war aims 228n; and 
introduction of Income Tax 266n; and Pitt’s 
rejection of French peace overtures 344; 
criticises Pitt’s financial irresponsibility 569n; 
personal relations 573; and Whig Opposition 
573-4; favours Addington 583; proposed 
position after Pitt’s return 593, 647; as 
Treasurer of the Navy 610; and Napoleonic 


War 614; relations with Fox 620; and 
Commons seating 624n; declines post in 
Pitt’s 1804 government 673, 720; and 
accommodation with Pitt 721; d’Artois 
criticises 777 

Times, The 22n, 114, 176n, 179n, 19In, 254n, 277, 
323, 400n, 453N, 504n, 579, 580n, 718 

Tipu Sultan 148, 438, 440, 563n 

Tithes 177-8 

Tobago 61, 421, 425n, 609 

Toleration Acts 675 

Tolpuddle Martyrs 29n 

Tomline, Elizabeth, Lady see Pretyman, 
Elizabeth 

Tomline, Sir George see Pretyman, George 

Tone, Wolfe: and French invasion of Ireland 
160, 169; and Irish insurrection 168n; death 
169; Arguments on Behalf of the Catholics of 
Ireland 159 

Tooke, John Horne 112, 115-16, 480 

Torpedo warfare 707 & n 

Toryism 675-6 

Toulon 55, 62, 63n, gon, 131, 141, 146, 152, 221, 
229, 609, 708, 780, 791 

Toulouse 226 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, Pierre Dominique 144, 
257n, 566 

Townshend, Charles 79 

Trade: British supremacy in 420-2; and Empire 
436-8 

Trafalgar, Battle of (1805) 790—1, 808, 813, 815 

Transport Board (navy) 464 

Treason see Sedition 

Treasonable Practices Act (1795) 42, 483, 484 

Treasury: staff numbers 472 

Trevelyan, George Macaulay 847 

Trigonometrical or Ordnance Survey 4.65 

Trinidad 61, 67, 143, 163, 421, 430, 435, 557-8, 
563, 570-1 

Triple Alliance, 1788 743n 

Triple Assessment 103~4, 106-9, 259-62, 264, 
2700; 473 

Trotter, Alexander 753n, 755, 759 

True Blue Clubs 838 

True Briton, The (newspaper) 21n, 22n, 31n, 6on, 
ggn, 185n, 453n 

Tucker, Jedediah Stephens 62gn 

Turkey: declares war on France 150-1, 157, 
Russia reinforces 154, 694-5; alliances 209 & 
n, 390, 612; actions against French 401-7; 
1800 Convention of El Arish 403-4, 406-7, 
411, 445; apprehensions over Russia 445-6; 
and British Eastern policy 445-7; and routes 
to India 445; and 1801 peace proposals 557; 
regains Egypt 562; European territories 694; 
and Napoleonic War 694-6; Alexander I’s 
policy on 699; Russia seeks alliance with 786; 
and British Mediterranean strategy 792 

Tuscany 320n, 389, 392, 729 

Two Acts (1795) 118 

Two Sicilies: withdraws from war 4; and 
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Quadruple Alliance 137; and British 
Mediterranean Fleet 139, 141, 151, 204-5; as 
potential ally 157; and treaty with Austria 
205; Russian treaties with 207n, 208n, 209, 
784n, 786, 793, 815; alliances 209; Bonaparte 
threatens 385, 411; government flees to 
Palermo 392; and fall of Malta 395; and 
Addington’s 1801 peace settlement 558, 568; 
and Malta 568; and cession of Lampedusa 
586; neutrality 612, 692; in Russo-Prussian 
treaty 808; see also Naples 


Im, Battle of (1805) 807-8, 813, 815 

Ister 163 

nited Englishmen 120, 304. 

nited Irishmen 31, 120, 159-60, 163, 165-6, 
304, 308 

nited (or True) Britons 120, 304 

nited Provinces see Holland 

nited Scotsmen 120, 304 

nited States of America: improved relations 
with Britain 144-5, 157, 692; relations with 
France 144; British trade with 432; neutrality 
612; acquires Louisiana 692, 704 

nrest 296-8, 307-16, 450, 468-9; see also 
Riots; Sedition 


Valtelline region (Swiss) 131, 347 
Vansittart, Nicholas 260, 570n, 622n, 681, 682 


& n, 683, 723, 724n, 756n, 767n, 843 


Vattel, Emeric de: Law of Nations 734 
Vendée, the 318, 350 

Venice: Austria gains 55, 131, 202-3 
Victory, HMS 460 


V 
V: 


ienna 139; falls to Bonaparte 813 
ienna, Congress and Treaty of (1815) 728n, 


734-6 


Vigo 788 

Villiers, J.C. 89, 710n, 747n 

Viomenisl, Comte de 349-50 

Voluntary Contribution (1797-8) 107-9, 259, 


267n, 686n 


Volunteer Bill (1803) 617-18 
Volunteer Consolidation Bill (1805) 711 
Volunteers: recruitment and strength 122-6, 


294, 459, 461, 468, 633-4, 709-11; Irish 158n, 
159, 161; Catholics and Dissenters in 159; and 
civil disorder 294-5, 307; Pitt’s 
correspondence on 608n; and national 
defence 609; 1804 debate and legislation on 
624-8, 633, 635, 637n, 651 


Vorontsov, Count Alexander 686 & n 
Vorontsov, Count Simon: and Russian treaty of 


alliance 154; and Austrian war with France 
156-7; on Cobenzl 200n; and Russian 
campaign in Switzerland 201; pleads for 
Whitworth 206; and disposition of Russian 
forces 213n; and Austria’s Italian claims 251; 
and Britain’s proposed negotiated peace 
329n; and Russian forces in Britain 348-9; in 
England 364n, 688, 689n; and Malta 364, 


784n; on Hawkesbury 689n, 690, 693; and 
Third Coalition 690n, 780; and Allied plans 
for Europe 731n, 732-3; and German Legion 
798; and Russo-Prussian treaty 811 


Wages 278 

Wakefield, William 306 

Walcheren, Holland 236, 245n, 355-6, 841 

Wales, Caroline, Princess of: Pitt visits 84, 527; 
marital relations 719; portrait 777n 

Wales, Prince of: father’s attitude to 34; 
finances 39, 583n, 638; and 1797 Opposition 
44; recruits retainers for military service 122; 
and advancement of Moira 164, 639; 1801 
Regency hopes 527-8; relations with Pitt 532; 
and Napoleonic War 610; and Sheridan 610; 
Parliamentary support for 611; Fox and 613n; 
denied military promotion 638, 721; political 
sympathies 639; and Pitt’s prospective return 
to office 643; support in Lords 652n, 722n; 
hostility to Pitt’s 1804 government 656, 669; 
and Pitt’s invitation to Fox to join 1804 
government 659, 660n; Pitt seeks support 
from 719-20; relations with wife 719; seeks 
reconciliation with father 719-21; opposes 
Irish Catholic relief 764 

Wallace, Thomas 300n 

Walmer Castle, Kent 69, 76, 80-1, 88, gin, 98, 
541-2, 836; see also Cinque Ports 

Walpole House, Chelsea 823 

Walpole, Major General George 127 

Walpole, Robert 36, 151n 

Walter, John IT 114 

War Office 124, 473 

War policy: naval successes 17, 28, 98, 109; 1797 
peace overtures 33, 35, 39-40, 45-6, 48, 50, 
53-8; British setbacks 33, 50; Ministerial 
disagreements over 39-42; Lille peace 
negotiations (1797) 57, 59-63; finances and 
costs 100, 107, 230, 258-60, 265 & n, 268-70, 
271, 374, 415-16, 418, 676-8, 680, 684-5, 
761-2; and revived national morale 109, 130; 
and recruitment 122—6; Dundas’s unease 
over 143, 145; grand strategy 143-5, 222-5, 
231-4, 317-32, 350-2, 359, 373, 377-8, 381, 
410, 448, 793-801, 805-6; and West Indies 
143-4, 795-6; and Second Coalition 208-18, 
219-41; and French royalist cause 227-8; and 
invasion of Holland 235-7, 239-47, 252-7; 
Bonaparte’s peace proposals rejected 
(1799-1800) 332-46; Dundas’s 1800 
memorandum on 353-8; inaction (1800) 
372-3; operational and administrative 
improvements 375-6; and 1800 truce 
proposals 381-8; and European alliances 
392-3, 687-8; economic effects 415-18, 
422-3; and Pitt’s resignation 517-18; under 
Addington 526; and Addington’s 1801 peace 
settlement (Peace of Amiens) 556-67; Britain 
declares war on France (1803) 603, 604-5; 
preparations in Napoleonic War 609-10; and 
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Third Coalition 798-801; see also Army; 
Invasion threat; Navy 

Ward, John William (later tst Earl of Dudley) 
674n, 756n 

Ward, Robert (Plumer): The View of the Relative 
Situations of Mr. Pitt and Mr, Addington 622n 

Wardle, Colonel Gwyllym Lloyd 758n 

Warren, Rear Admiral Sir John Borlase 660n, 
6gon, 696n, 697 

Waterloo, Battle of (1815) 374 

Watson, Richard (later Bishop of Llandaff) 465 

Wellesley, 1st Marquess (earlier 2nd Earl of 
Mornington): friendship with Pitt 86, 89, 
440, 490; in India 439~-41, 443, 446-7, 609; 
on Hawkesbury 718n; and Pitt’s poetic 
interests 819n; visits dying Pitt 826; and Pitt’s 
death and funeral 831-3 

Wellington, rst Duke of: fights duel 129, 257; 
Waterloo success 374; in Flanders 375; on 
quality of army 466n; at Congress of Vienna 
735; on Pitt’s forecast of Spanish rising 
against France 739n; on Pitt’s dominance 
777; on Pitt’s Guildhall speech (1805) 808n; 
Pitt commends 826 

Wesley (or Wellesley), Henry 59n 

West India Planters and Merchants 475 

West Indies (Caribbean): in war strategy 4, 33, 
35, 143-5, 368, 424, 609-10; in 1797 peace 
negotiations 61; desertions in 316; army in 
375; prosperity 422, 424; and British 
authority 425, 435-6; trade 432; decline in 
importance 449; Danish and Swedish 
possessions captured 555 & n; in Addington’s 
1801 peace settlement 562-3; labour in 570 & 
n; reinforced (1805) 793—4; as base for 
proposed attacks on South America 795~—6; 
see also Slave trade 

Westmacott, Sir Richard: statue of Pitt 86n, 837 

Westminster, tst Marquess of see Belgrave, 
Viscount 

Westmorland, roth Earl of 121n, 410n, 500n, 
503-4, 511, 553, 607, 615n, 640, 670-2, 673n, 
716n, 718 

Wheat see Corn 

Whig Club 116 

Whigs: and Addington’s ministry 573, 583; see 
also Opposition 

Whitbread, Samuel 41-2, 287 & n, 756, 757n, 
758-60, 763, 767n 

White Lodge, Richmond Park 580n 

Whitworth, Charles (/ater Baron Whitworth): 
and Austrian Loan Convention 157, 200n, 
206; qualities 206; Vorontsov defends 206; 
and Cobenz]l 207n; and Eden’s despatch 
213n; and Prussian neutrality 215, 218; and 
Russian military intentions 323; and recall of 
Russian troops from Britain 349 & n; Tsar 
demands recall 349; mission to Copenhagen 
394n, 395n; disputes with Bonaparte 582, 
586; returns from Paris 603, 604; and 
Livingston 706n 


Wickham, William: and Paris Agency 62; and 
conspiracy fears 119 & n; and actions in 
Switzerland 219, 469; return to Switzerland 
222, 224, 403n; and Swabian Agency 226; 
and reduced Russian forces 235; and Russian 
military cooperation 320, 331; on Suvorov 
321; on Austrian revival 329; raises German 
mercenaries 346; encourages insurgency 350, 
469; and proposed action in southern France 
351; and Dundas’s strategy memo 355; and 
Bonaparte’s strategy 360-1; optimism after 
Marengo defeat 363; and Austrian 1800 
Convention 365n; criticises Thugut 381n 

Wilberforce, William: and 1797 Bank crisis 6n; 
on Pitt and military unrest 31n; calls for 
peace talks 39; friendship with Pitt 6gn, 85n, 
89; disapproves of Pitt’s duel 128-9; and 
Combination legislation 298; Evangelicism 
303n; and Grenville’s reply to French peace 
overtures 342; and abolition of slave trade 
425-31, 433-5, 751; on Pitt’s oratory 481n; 
and George III’s opposition to Catholic 
emancipation 503n; contributes to Pitt’s 
subscription 537; and Pitt’s prospective 
return to office 584, 596; and ‘pamphlet war’ 
622n; on Pitt’s optimism for Russian alliance 
7or; and Pitt’s reconciliation with Addington 
722; welcomes Addingtonian appointments 
to Pitt’s government 746; and Pitt’s reaction 
to Naval Enquiry Reports 753, 756; supports 
Whitbread in debate on Naval Enquiry 
Report 758, 846n; on Hoppner’s portrait of 
Pitt 777-8; on Pitt’s ‘Austerlitz look’ 822; on 
Pitt’s religious indifference 827; and 
Commons motion of Pitt’s death 833n; 
Practical View 110 

William III, King 140, 458 

William V of Orange, Stadtholder 203, 215, 
245 & n, 567 

Williams, David 68n 

Williams, Edward 94n 

Williams, Elizabeth 93 

Williams, William 93 

Williams Wynn, Charles 621n 

Williams Wynn, Charlotte (née Grenville) 621n 

Willis, Revd Francis 528n 

Windham, William: and conduct of war 35-6, 
109n, 220, 225-6, 320, 325, 361, 377, 5173 
qualities 38; and proposed peace negotiations 
57, 58n; and Anti-Facobin 111; hostility to press 
115n; and return of Fleet to Mediterranean 
139n; and Bonaparte in Egypt 149n; 
attendance at Cabinet 155n, 455; and French 
fleet movements 217; supports French royalist 
cause 221—4, 230, 368n; and proposed 
expedition to southern France 351, 352n; and 
expedition to Cadiz 372n; and 1800 armistice 
proposals 382n, 385-6, 388; and Portuguese 
alliance 391n; opposes Dundas’s Egypt plan 
408-g, 410n; and poor quality of army 466n; 
in Coalition 480; in Cabinet 485; and 
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Catholic emancipation 497n, 502, 505n, 
506n; and Pitt’s resignation 515, 518n, 520n; 
relations with George III 522; resigns with 
Pitt 524; condemns Addington’s 1801 peace 
settlement 559; favours Cobbett 565; and 
1801 peace treaty 566; and Grenvillites 573, 
617, 618; and Pitt’s prospective return to 
office 577n, 589n; and Parliamentary hostility 
609; attacks manpower plans 611; Fox 
supports 613; and Opposition 618; and 
Volunteers debate 624-5; and Pitt’s 1804. 
government 657, 658n, 672, 673n; and 
Melville in Naval Enquiry Report 757, 760n, 
763; impetuousness 819; and speeches on 
Pitt’s death 833 


Wyatt, James 86, 194 
Wyvill, Revd Christopher 308 


Yarmouth 25, 27-8 

Yeomanry 459; see also Militia 

York and Albany, Frederick Augustus, Duke of: 
on army grievances 30; in Flanders 34; 
command in Netherlands 236n, 253 & n, 254, 
349n; negotiates armistice in Holland 255-6; 
and proposed expeditionary force 351; and 
army improvements 375, 839; supports 
Dundas on Egypt expedition 409n; military 
training 467; and Pitt’s resignation 531; and 
Pitt’s prospective return to office 591m, 605n; 
at Pitt’s funeral 833 


Window tax 103-4 

Wood, James (hosier) 85n 

Woodley (house), Berkshire 82, gon, 596n 

Woolwich 31, 42; see also Royal Military 
Academy 

Wordsworth, William 114, 117n 

Wiirttemberg 238n, 241, 249n, 346 


York, Frederica, Duchess of 84 

York Place, London 534, 604 

Yorke, Charles 608n, 624, 625n, 640, 765, 819 
Young, Arthur 283, 289n 


Zante (Ionian Islands) 694 
Zeman Shah of Afghanistan 148, 446 
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